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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbs  present  namber  completes  the  third  volume  of  this  journal, 
ind  with  it  the  editors  take  their  leave  of  the  public.    From  the 
commencement  of  their  work,  the  editors  have  never  expected  an 
extensive  subscription.     The  pursuits  of  this  busy  and  thriving 
community  do  not  lead  it  to  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  subjects 
to  which  this  publication  has  been  devoted,  and  although  the  sub- 
scription has  been  iufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing,  the 
labour  of  conducting  the  work  has  been  without  reward. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  editors  cannot  any  longer  devote 
the  time  necessary  to  make  selections  from  foreign  works,  and  to 
furmsh  such  original  matter  as  shall  make  their  journal  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves  or  worthy  of  their  subscribers.  Far  from  in- 
tending to  express  any  thing  like  disapprobation  or  complaint  that 
a  larger  portion  of  the  public  have  not  a  taste  for  the  kind  of  read- 
ing which  has  been  presented  in  this  journal,  the  editors  have 
made  the  preceding  statement  merely  to  show  their  patrons,  open- 
ly, the  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  their  work.  The  editors 
feel  themselves  warranted  in  attributing  their  want  of  patronage 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  public  taste,  in  regard  to  works  of  this 
kind,  generally,  rather  than  to  the  individual  character  of  the 
papers  which  they  have  published^  from  the  fact,  that  the  selected 
articles,  which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  this  journal,  were 
written  by  men  most  celebrated  for  genius  and  attainments  in 
Europe,  and  on  subjects  which  have  occupied  a  great  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world  during  the  progress  of  this  publi- 
caticNU. 
BostoHf  December^  1826. 
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Art.  I. — Biogrt^^Ucal  AceourU  ofM*  de  Fourcroy,    By  Thomas 
Thomson,  M.D.  F.  IL  S.    [Ann.  Phths.] 

LiTiL&A&T  men  may  be  divided  into  three  classes*    Some 
make  a  great  figure  durine  their  life  time ;    but  death  erases 
their  names  from  the  annals  of  science,  and  they  sink  into  the 
grave  and  obscurity  at  once.     Such  were  Dr  Mead  and  Sir 
John  Hill.     Some  are  little  known  during  their  life  time,  and 
spend  their  days  in  obscurity  and  penury ;   but  when  death 
has  once  closed  the  scene,  their  reputation  rises  untarnished 
by  envy,  and  unsullied  by  emulation,  and  flows  on  like  a 
mighty  river,  the  broader,  and  deeper,  and  greater,  the  far- 
ther it  advances.     Such,  in  some  respects,  were  Kepler  and 
Scheele.    Some  are  so  unfortunate,  through  imprudence,  or  a 
perverse  train  of  circumstances,  neither  to  acquire  reputation 
during  their  lives,  nor  after  their  death ;  while  their  more  for- 
tunate contemporaries,  with  less  labour,  and  less  merit,  gather 
all  the  laurels  which  they  had  earned.     It  would  be  mvidi- 
ous  to  mention  the  names  of  any  who  unfortunately  belong  to 
this  class ;  but  they  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  science.     Every  tyro  in  algebra  is  fa- 
miliar with  Cardan's  rules  for  the  solution  of  cubic  equations, 
while  the  name  of  the  real  discoverer  of  these  rules  is  scarcely 
known,  except  to  mathematical  antiquaries.     M.  de  Fourcroy, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  dur- 
'<*     ing  his  life  time,  that  it  would  by  no  means  surprise  us,  if  he 
should  finally  take  his  place  among  that  class  of  literary  men, 
whom  we  characterised  in  the  first  place;  not  that  he  wanted 
merit ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  merit,  as  a  regard  to  distributive 
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justice,  which  leads  to  the  classification.  Who  will  be  hardj 
enough  to  affirm  that  Churchill  wanted  merit  as  a  poet  ?  Dur- 
ing his  short  and  rapid  literary  career  he  appeared  to'  wield 
the  thunderbolts  in  his  hand,  and  was  an  object  of  dread  and 
adoration,  like  a  kind  of  Divinity.  But  where  is  his  reputation 
now  ?  It  has  sunk,  since  his  death,  as  much  below  the  true 
level,  as  it  rose  above  it  during  his  life  time ;  and  this  we  be- 
lieve will  always  be  the  case.  Mankind  will  atone  for  the 
excessive  adulation  which  they  pay  to  a  man  during  his  life- 
time, by  a  corresponding  negligence  after  his  death. 

Antoine  Francois  de  Fourcroy,  Compte  of  the  French  em- 
pire, Counsellor  of  State,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, Member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  most  scientific  societies 
in  Europe,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and 
teacher  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1755,  and  was  the  son  of  Jean  Michel  de  Four- 
croy and  of  Jeanne  Laugier. 

His  family  had  long  resided  in  the  capital,  and  several  of  his 
ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bar.  One  of 
them,  during  (he  reign  of  Charles  IX.  was  honored  with  the 
epithet  of  fori  decus. 

Antoine  Francois  de  Fourcroy  sprung  from  a  branch  of 
the  family  that  had  gradually  sunk  into  poverty.  His  father 
exercised  in  Paris  the  trade  of  an  apothecary,  m  consequence 
of  a  chaise  which  he  held  in  the  house  of  tne  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. The  Corporation  of  Apothecaries  having^ obtained  the 
general  suppression  of  all  such  charges,  M.  de  Fourcroy,  the 
father,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  mode  of  livelihood ;  and 
his  son  crew 'up  in  the  midst  of  the  poverty  produced  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  privileged  bodies  in  Paris.  He  felt  this 
situation  the  more  keenly,  because  he  possessed  from  nature, 
an  extreme  sensibility  of  temper.  When  he  lost  his  mother, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  attempted  to  throw  himself  into 
her  grave.  The  care  of  an  elder  sister  preserved  him  with 
difficulty,  till  he  reached  the  age  at  which  it  was  usual  to  be 
sent  to  the  college.  Here  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  meet 
with  a  brutal  master,  who  conceived  an  aversion  to  him,  and 
treated  him  with  cruelty.  The  consequence  was  a  dislike  to 
study;  and  he  quitted  the  college  at  the  age  of  1 4,  some- 
what less  informed  than  when  he  went  to  it. 

His  poverty  now  was  siich,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  endeavouring  to  support  himself  by  commencing  writing 
master.     He  had  even  some  thoughts  of  going  upon  the  stage. 
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but  was  prevented  by  the  hisses  bestowed  upon  a  friend  of 
his,  who  had  unadvisedly  entered  upon  that  perilous  career, 
and  was  treated  in  consequence,  without  mercy  by  the  audi- 
ence. While  uncertain  what  plan  to  follow,  the  advice  of 
Yiq.  d'Azyr  induced  him  to  commence  the  study  of  medicine. 

This  great  anatomist  was  an  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Four- 
croy,  the  father.  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  his  son,  and 
the  courage  with  which  he  struggled  with  his  bad  fortune,  he 
conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and  promised  to  direct  his 
studies,  and  even  to  assist  him  during  their  progress.  The 
study  of  medicine  to  a  man  in  his  situation  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  task.  He  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  garret,  so  low  in 
the  roof,  that  he  could  only  stand  upright  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Beside  him  lodged  a  water-carrier,  with  a  family  of 
twelve  children.  Fourcroy  acted  as  phvsician  to  this  nume- 
rous family ;  and  in  recompense  was  always  supplied  with 
abundance  of  water.  He  contrived  to  support  himself  by 
giving  lessons  to  other  students,  by  facilitating  the  researches 
of  richer  writers,  and  by  some  translations  which  he  sold  to  a 
bookseller.  For  these  he  was  only  half  paid ;  but  the  con- 
scientious bookseller  offered,  thirty  years  afterwards,  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  when  his  creditor  was  become  Director 
General  of  Public  Instruction. 

Fourcroy  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  ardour  that  he 
soon  became  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  medicine. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient.     It  was  necessary  to  get  a  Doc- 
tor's degree ;  and  all  the  expenses,  at  that  time,  amounted  to 
£250  sterling.     An  old  physician,  Dr  Diest,  had  left  funds  to 
the  faculty  to  ^ve  a  gratuitous  degree  and  license,  one  every 
two  years,  to  the  poor  student,  who  should  best  deserve  them. 
Fourcroy  was  the  most  conspicuous  student  at  that  time  in 
Paris.     He  would  therefore  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  this 
benevolent  institution  had  it  not  been  for  the  unlucky  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.    There  happened  to  exist  a 
quarrel  between  the  faculty  charged  with  the  education  of 
medical  men  and  the  granting  of  degrees,  and  a  society,  re- 
cently established  by  government  for  the  improvement  of  the 
medical  art.     This  dispute  had  been  carriea  to  a  great  len^h, 
and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  frivolous  and  idle 
inhabitants  of  Paris.     Viq.  d'Azyr  was  secretary  to  the  so- 
ciety, and  of  course  one  of  its  most  active  champions,  and 
was  in  consequence  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Faris.     Fourcroy  was  unluckily  the  acknowl- 
edged  protegee  of  this  eminent  anatomist.    This  was  suffi- 
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cient  to  induce  the  faculty  of  medicine  to  refuse  him  a  gra- 
tuitous degree.  He  would  have  been  excluded  in  conse- 
quence from  entering  upon  the  career  of  a  practitioner,  had 
not  the  society,  enraged  at  this  treatment,  and  influenced  by 
a  violent  party  spirit,  formed  a  subscription,  and  contributed 
the  necessary  expenses. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  refuse  M.  de  Fourcroy  the  de- 

free  of  Doctor,  when  he  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  for  it. 
lut  above  the  simple  degree  of  Doctor,  there  was  a  higher 
one,  entitled  Docteur  Regent,  which  depended  entirely  upon 
the  votes  of  the  faculty.  It  was  unanimously  refused  to  M. 
de  Fourcroy.  This  refusal  put  it  out  of  his  power  afterwards 
to  commence  teacher  in  the  medical  school,  and  gave  the 
medical  faculty  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  not  being  able 
to  enrol  among  their  number  the  most  celebrated  professor 
in  Paris.  This  violent  and  unjust  conduct  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  made  a  deep  impression  in  the  mind  of  Fourcroy, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  subsequent  downfall  of  that 
powerful  body. 

Fourcroy  being  thus  entitled  to  practise  in  Paris,  his  suc- 
cess depended  entirely  upon  the  reputation  which  he  could 
contrive  to  establish.  For  this  purpose  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  sciences  connected  with  medicine,  as  the  shortest  and 
most  certain  road  by  which  he  could  reach  bis  object.  His 
first  writings  showed  no  predilection  for  any  particular  branch 
of  science.  He  wrote  upon  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  natural 
history.  He  published  an  abridgment  of  the  History  of  In- 
sects, and  a  Description  of  the  Bursas  Mucosae  of  the  Ten- 
dons. This  last  piece  seems  to  have  given  him  the  greatest 
celebrity;  for  in  1785  he  was  admitted,  in  consequence  of 
it,  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  an  anatomist ;  but  the 
reputation  of  Eucq»iet,  which  at  that  time  was  very  high, 
gradually  directed  his  particular  attention  to  chemistry,  and 
he  retained  this  predilection  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Bucquet  was  at  that  time  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  school  of  Paris,  and  was  then  greatly  celebrated  and 
followed,  on  account  of  his  eloquence  and  the  elegance  of  his 
language.  Fourcroy  became  in  the  first  place  his  pupil,  and 
soon  after  his  particular  friend.  One  day,  when  an  unfore- 
seen disease  prevented  him  from  lecturing  as  usual,  he  en- 
treated M.  ae  Fourcroy  to  supply  his  place.  The  young 
philosopher  at  first  declined,  and  alleged  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  method  of  addressing  a  popular  audience.  But,  over- 
come by  the  persuasions  of  Bucquet,  he  at  last  consented ; 
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and  in  this  his  first  essay,  he  spoke  two  hours  without  disor* 
der  or  hesitation,  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  whole  audience.  Bucquet  soon  after  substituted  him  in 
his  place,  and  it  was  in  his  laboratory  and  ui  his  class  room 
thai  he  first  made  himself  acquainted  with  chemistry.  He 
was  enabled  at  the  death  of  Bucquet,  in  consequence  of  an 
advantageous  marriage  which  he  had  made,  to  purchase  the 
apparatus  and  cabinet  of  his  master  ;  and  although  the  Fac* 
ttliy  of  Medicine  would  not  allow  him  to  succeed  to  the  chair 
of  Bucquet,  they  could  not  prevent  him  from  succeeding  to 
his  reputation. 

There  was  a  kind  of  college  established  in  the  Kine's  Gar* 
den,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  superintenoance  of 
Bttffon,  and  Macouer  was  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  this 
institution.  On  tne  death  of  this  chemist,  in  1784,  Lavoisier 
stood  candidate  for  the  chair.  But  Buffon  received  more 
than  a  hundred  letters  m  favour  of  Fourcroy ;  and  the  voice 
of  the  public  was  so  loud  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  situation,  in  spite  of  the  high  reputation  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  the  superior  interest  that  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  his  fortune  and  his  situation. 

Foorcroy  continued  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  lasted  twenty-five 
years ;  and  such  was  his  eloquence,  or  so  well  was  it  fitted 
to  the  taste  of  the  French  nation,  that  his  celebrity  as  a  lec- 
turer continued  always  upon  the  increase;-  so  great  also 
were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and  women,  that  flocked  to 
hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge  the  lecture- 
room.  1  had  myself  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  lecture 
two  or  three  times,  and  must  acknowledge  that  I  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  celebrity  which  he  enjoyed.  His 
style  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  his  books,  flowing  and 
harmonious,  but  very  diffuse,  and  destitute  of  precision  ;  and 
his  manner  was  that  of  a  petit  maitre,  mixed  with  a  eood 
deal  of  pomposity,  and  an  affectation  of  profundity.  There 
must  be  something,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  capable  of 
attracting  the  generality  of  mankind ;  for  1  know  a  professor, 
who  possesses  as  much  of  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  British 
character,  and  who  is  far  inferior  to  Fourcroy  as  a  man  of 
science;  who  neverthelesis,  enjoys  within  his  own  sphere, 
nearly  tlie  same  degree  of  popularity  that  Fourcroy  did  in 
his. 

We  must  now  notice  the  political  career  which  Fourcroy 
ran,  during  the  progress  of  the  revolution.    In  a  countiy 
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where  political  changes  were  going  on  with  so  much  rapidity^ 
and  where  every  description  of  men  were  successiTely  had 
recourse  to,  it  was  not  possible  that  a  professor  so  much  ad- 
mired for  his  eloquence,  could  escape  observation*  Accord- 
ingly he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  in 
the  autumn  of  1793,  The  National  Convention,  and  France 
herself,  were  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery ;  and  so 
sanguinary  was  the  tyrant  who  ruled  over  that  unhappy 
country,  that  it  was  almost  equally  dangerous  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  to  remain  silent,  or  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  that  assembly.  Fourcroy,  notwith- 
standing his  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  the  love  of  eclat 
which  appears  all  along  to  have  been  his  domineering  pas- 
sion, had  good  sense  enough  to  resist  the  temptation,  and 
never  opened  his  mouth  in  the  Convention  till  after  the  death 
of  Robespierre.    This  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  is  a 

freater  proof  of  prudence,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he  took  a 
een  part  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  and  that  he  was  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  old  order  of  things,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  so  severely  at  his  entrance  into  life. 

At  this  period  he  had  influence  enough  to  save  the  life  of 
some  men  of  merit.  Among  others,  of  Darcet,  who  did  not 
know  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to  him,  till  long  after.  At 
last  his  own  life  was  threatened,  and  his  influence,  of  course, 
utterly  annihilated. 

During  this  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  period,  several  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  France  were  destroy- 
ed ;  among  others,  Lavoisier ;  and  Fourcroy  has  been  accus- 
ed of  contributing  to  the  death  of  this  illustrious  philosopher, 
his  former  rival,  and  his  master  in  chemistry.  How  far  such 
an  accusation  is  deserving  of  credit,  I,  for  my  part,  have  no 
means  for  determining ;  but  Cuvier,  who  was  upon  the  spot, 
and  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  investigate  its  truth 
or  falsehood,  acquits  Fourcroy  entirely  of  the  charge,  and 
declares  that  it  was  urged  against  him,  merely  out  of  envy  at 
his  subsequent  elevation.  ^'  If  in  the  rigorous  researches 
which  we  have  made,''  says  Cuvier  in  his  Eloge  of  Fourcroy, 
^^  we  had  found  the  smallest  proof  of  an  atrocity  so  horrible, 
no  human  power  could  have  induced  us  to  sully  our  mouths 
with  his  Eloge,  or  to  have  pronounced  it  within  the  walls  of 
this  temple,  which  ought  to  be  no  less  sacred  to  honor  than 
to  genius." 

Fourcroy  began  to  acquire  influence  only  after  the  ninth 
thermidor,  when  the  nation  was  wearied  with  destruction,  and 
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^\^eii  efforts  were  makiDg  to  restore  those  monuments  of  sci- 
ence, and  those  public  institutions  for  education,  which,  dur- 
ing the  wantonness  and  folly  of  the  revolution,  had  been  over- 
turned and  destroyed.  Fourcroy  was  particularly  active  in 
this  renovation,  and  it  was  to  him  chiefly,  that  almost  all  the 
schools  established  in  France  for  the  education  of  youth,  are 
to  be  ascribed.  The  convention  had  destroyed  aU  the  col- 
lies, and  universities,  and  academies,  throughout  France. 
The  effects  of  this  ridiculous  abolition,  soon  became  visible. 
The  army  stood  in  need  of  surgeons  and  physicians,  and 
there  were  none  educated  to  supply  the  vacant  places. 
Three  new  schools  were  founded  for  educating  medical  men. 
They  were  nobly  endowed,  and  still  continue  connected  with 
the  University  of  Paris.  The  term.  Schools  of  Medicine,  was 
proscribed  as  too  aristocratical.  They  were  distinguisheid  by 
the  ridiculous  appellation  of  Schools  of  Health.  The  Poly- 
technic school  was  next  instituted,  as  a  kind  of  preparation 
for  the  exercise  of  the  military  profession,  where  young  men 
could  be  instructed  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
to  make  them  fit  for  entering  the  schools  of  the  artillery,  of 
engineers,  and  of  the  marine.  The  central  school  was  ano- 
ther institution  for  which  France  is  indebted  to  the  efforts  of 
Fourcroy.  The  idea  was  good,  though  it  has  been  very  im- 
perfectly put  in  execution.  It  was  to. establish  a  kind  of  uni- 
versity in  every  department,  for  which  the  young  men  were 
to  be  prepared  by  means  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inferior 
schools  scattered  through  the  department.  But  these  inferior 
schools  have  never  been  properly  established  or  endowed ; 
and  even  the  central  schools  themselves  have  neyer  been  sup- 
plied with  proper  masters.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  furnished  such  a  number  of  masters  at  once. 
On  that  account,  an  institution  was  established  at  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Normal  School,  for  the  express  purpose  of  edu- 
cating a  sufficient  number  of  masters  to  supply  the  different 
central  schools. 

Fourcroy,  either  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  or  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  took  an  active  part  in  all  these  institu- 
tions, both  as  far  as  regarded  the  plan  and  the  establishment. 
He  was  equally  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  of  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.    This  last  was 
endowed  with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  Fourcroy  was  one  of 
the  first  professors ;  as  he  was,  also,  in  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  Polytechnic  school.     He  was  equally  concern- 
ed in  the  restoration  of  the  University,  which  constitutes  the 
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most  splendid  part  of  Baonaparte's  reign,  and  the  part  which 
will  be  longest  remembered  with  gratitude  and  applause. 

The  violent  exertions  which  M.  de  Fourcroy  made  in  the 
numerous  situations  which  he  filled,  and  the  prodigious  ac- 
tivity which  he  displayed,  gradually  undermined  his  consti- 
tution* He  himself  was  sensible  of  his  approaching  dea  h, 
and  announced  it  to  his  friends  as  an  event  which  would 
speedily  take  place.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1809,  after 
signing  some  despatches,  he  suddenly  cried  out,  '^  Je  suis  mort," 
and  dropt  down  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Madc^moiselle  Betflnger,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children ;  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  artilleryi 
who  inherits  his  title ;  and  a  daughter,  Madame  Foucaud. 
He  was  married  a  second  time  to  Madame  Belleville,  the 
widow  of  Vailly,  bv  whom  he  had  no  family.  He  left 
but  little  fortune  behind  him ;  and  two  maiden  sisters  who 
lived  with  him  depended  for  their  support  upon  his  friend,  M. 
Vauquelin. 

The  character  of  M.  Fourcroy  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It 
was  exactly  fitted  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
revolutionary  covernment,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  finish  nis  career.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  passion,  and 
the  master-spring  of  all  his  actions.  It  was  the  source  of  all  the 
happiness  and  of  all  the  misery  of  his  life ;  for  every  attack, 
from  what  quarter  soever  it  proceeded,  was  felt  by  him  with 
equal  acuteness.  The  sneer  of  the  most  ignorant  pretender, 
or  the  most  obscure  paper,  affected  hun  just  as  much  as 
if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  most  profound  philosopher.  It 
is  needless  to  observe,  after  this,  how  much  he  must  have 
suffered  from  the  various  parties  into  which  the  French  che- 
mists divided  themselves ;  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  hos- 
tile to  him,  exceptmg  the  one  which  he  himself  headed.  His 
occupations  were  too  numerous,  and  his  elocution  too  ready, 
to  put  it  in  his  power  either  to  make  profound  discoveries,  or 
to  compose  treatises  of  great  depth  or  originality.  The  chan- 
ges which  took  place  in  the  science  of  chemistry  were  brought 
about  by  others,  who  were  placed  in  a  different  situation,  and 
endowed  with  different  talents ;  but  no  man  contributed  so 
much  as  Fourcroy  to  the  popularity  of  the  Lavoisierian  opin- 
ions, and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  propagated  over 
Prance  and  most  countries  in  Europe.  His  eloquence  drew 
crowds  to  hear  him,  and  persuaded  his  audience  to  embrace 
his  opinions. 
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He  most  have  possessed  an  uncommon  facility  in  writing, 
for  his  literary  labours  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Besides 
those  essays  which  have  been  already  noticed,  be  published 
Gve  editions  of  his  System  of  Chemistry,  each  of  them  gradu- 
ally mcreasing  in  size  and  value ;  the  first  edition  being  in 
two  volumes,  and  the  fifth  in  ten.  This  last  edition  he  wrote 
in  sixteen  months.  It  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable 
matter,  and  contributed  considerably  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  chemical  knowledge.  Its  fault  is  the  aifiuseness  of  the 
style,  and  the  want  of  correct  references.  The  readers  of 
Fourcroy^s  system  would  suppose  that  all  the  discoveries  in 
chemistry  have  been  made  by  the  French,  and  that  other 
nations  have  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  stock  of 
chemical  knowledge  ;  whereas  in  reality,  the  very  opposite  is 
the  truth.  A  much  greater  number  of  important  chemical 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  Britain  than  in  France ;  and 
the  British  chemists  have  contributed  prodigiously  to  the 
raising  of  that  beautiful  fabric  which  we  at  present  admire. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  Fourcroy's  productions  is  his  Phi- 
losophy of  Chemistry,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  concisenesSi 
its  perspicuity,  and  the  neatness  of  its  arrangement. 

Besides  these  works,  and  the  periodical  work  called  Le 
Medicin  Eclaire,  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  there  are  above 
160  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  with  his  name  attached  to 
them  as  the  author,  which  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  or  the 
Annates  de  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  of  which  last  work 
he  was  the  original  projector.  As  in  most  of  these  papers  the 
name  of  Vauquelin  is  associated  with  his  own,  as  the  author; 
and  as  during  the  publication  of  those  which  appeared  with 
his  own  name  alone,  Vauquelin  was  the  operator  in  his  labora- 
tory, it  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  part  of  the  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Fourcroy,  and  what  by  Vauquelin.  I 
have  been  told,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  getting  information  on  the  subject,  that  almost  all  the  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Vauquelin,  but  that  all  the  papers 
were  written  by  Fourcroy  himself.  The  discoveries  contain- 
ed in  these  numerous  dissertations,  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  relate  chiefly  to  animal  and  vegetable  chemis- 
try. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  often  fall  into  mistakes  difficult  to  be  account- 
ed for;  and  that  they  do  not,  in  every  case,  do  justice  to 
their  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  who  had  been  occupied 
with  the  same  investigations.  A  complete  enumeration  of 
Bosi.  Jour.  Oct.  1825.    2 
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these  dissertations  would  probably  be  considered  as  too  tedi- 
ous. 1  shall  therefore  satisfy  myself  with  pointing  out  some 
of  his  most  important  chemical  discoveries  and  observations. 

1.  He  repeated  the  curious  experiments  of  Berthollet  upon 
the  evolution  of  azotic  gas  from  animal  substances.  This 
dissertation  contains  very  little  new,  and  is  remarkable  for 
some  striking  mistakes ;  as  for  example,  that  azotic  gas  has 
the  property  of  giving  a  green  colour  to  vegetable  blues*  If 
such  an  observation  was  ever  actually  made,  he  must  have 
been  deceived  by  a  portion  of  ammonia  mixed  with  the  azotic 
gas.  He  announced,  soon  after,  that  the  air  contained  in  the 
swimming  T>ladder  of  the  carp  is  azotic  gas.  This  paper  con- 
tains several  absurd  observations  on  the  method  of  procuring 
azotic  gas ;  as  for  example,  that  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese gives  out  pure  azote,  if  exposed  to  a  heat  below  redness. 

2.  He  analysed  a  green  coloured  mineral  from  Auvergne, 
which  he  found  a  mixture  of  arseniate  of  lead  and  phosphate 
of  lead. 

3.  He  aflSrmed  that  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  the  oxides 
of  manganese,  mercury,  and  iron ;  and  that  these  oxides,  at 
the  same  time,  lose  either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their 
oxygen. 

4.  He  ascertained  that  the  most  common  constituent  of  bi- 
liary calculi  is  a  substance  very  similar  in  its  properties  to 
spermaceti.  This  substance,  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent 
discovery  which  he  made,  during  the  removal  of  dead  bodies 
from  the  burial  ground  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  namely,  that 
these  bodies  were  converted  into  a  fatty  matter,  got  the  name 
of  adipocire. 

5.  He  found  that  vegetable  juices  frequently  contain  a  sub* 
stance  which  coagulates  when  the  juice  is  exposed  to  a  gen- 
tle heat.  This  substance  he  considered  as  albumen ;  but 
Proust  afterwards  showed  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a  species  of 
gluten,  and  quite  different  in  its  properties  from  albumen. 

6.  He  ascertained  the  properties  of  Several  triple  salts, 
which  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  and  an  acid  are  capable  of 
forming ;  and  explained,  by  this  discovery,  the  reason  why 
magnesia  is  not  precipitated  completely  from  its  solutions  by 
ammonia.  This  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  I  consider  as  one  of  the  best  ever 
published  by  Fourcroy. 

7.  He  published  a  very  elaborate  analysis  of  the  quinqui- 
na, a  species  of  bark  from  St  Domingo,  which  was  consider- 
ed at  the  time  as  a  model  for  vegetable  analysis.     It  bears 
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the  exact  cbaracters  of  the  peculiar  method  followed  by 
Vaoquelin.  1  should  suppose  therefore,  though  nothing  is 
said  on  the  subject,  that  the  experimeDts  were  contrived  and 
executed  by  that  eminent  chemist. 

8.  His  dissertation  on  the  sulphate  of  mercury,  though  im- 
perfect, contains  some  good  observations,  and  facilitate  the 
knowledse  of  metallic  salts,  which  was  at  that  time  very  im- 
perfect, but  has  been  greatly  improved  since.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  his  subsequent  memoii*s  on  the  action  of  am- 
monia^ on  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  of  mercury. 
These  papers  contain  some  mistaken  opinions,  though  the 
formation  of  the  triple  salts,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  his 

opinion,  be  correct. 
9.  His  experiments  on  the  brain  contain  several  valuable 

facts,  and  his  opinion  approaches  to  accuracy.     The  subject 

has  been  recently  resumed  by  Vauquclin,  who  has  published 

a  curious  dissertation  on  it. 
If.  The  analysis  of  tears,  and  the  mucus  of  the  nose,  by 

Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin,  is  valuable;    though  it  contains 

some  mistakes,  from  the  too  hasty  application  of  an  erroneous 

theory  to  the  animal  phenomena. 

11.  The  analysis  of  urine,  and  of  urinary  calculi,  by  the 
same  gentleman,  has  been  much  admired  on  the  ConUnent, 
and  no  doubt  contains  many  important  facts ;  but  hardly  any 
important  addition  is  made  in  it  to  the  dissertation  of  Dr 
WoUaston  on  the  same  subiect,  which  had  been  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  To  this  very  im- 
portant paper  no  allusion  whatever  is  noade,  yet  they  could 
hardly  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  they  quote  Dr  Pearson's  essay  on 
the  same  subject,  which  had  been  published  in  the  same 
work. 

12.  Their  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  bodies  in  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  detonations  which  take  place  when 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potash  and  a  combustible  substance  are 
mixed  together  and  struck  ufion  an  anvil,  are  curious,  though 
they  add  but  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  theory  of  che* 
mistry. 

13.  Their  method  of  obtaining  barytes  in  a  state  of  purity, 
by  exposing  tl^  nitrate  of  barytes  to  a  red  heat  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  is  a  good  one ;  and  is  by  far  the  easiest  way  to  pro- 
cure that  earth  in  a  state  of  tolerable  puritv. 

14.  Their  theory  of  the  formation  of  sulphuric  ether,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  plausible ;  and  at  least  as 
Ukely  to  be  true  as  any  other  explanation  which  has  been 
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hitherto  offered ;  but  they  were  wrong  in  attempting  to  ex* 
tend  that  theory  to  the  formation  of  ether  in  general.  We 
now  know  that  the  nitric,  and  muriatic,  and  acetic  ether,  are 
formed  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

1 5.  They  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  three  liquids, 
known  by  the  names  of  pyromucous,  pyrolignous,  and  pyro- 
tartarous  acids,  are  nothing  else  than  vinegar  holding  in  solu- 
tion a  portion  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

16.  They  ascertained  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  bones  of  all  animals* 

1 7.  Their  experiments  upon  crude  platina  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful. They  detected  in  it  the  presence  of  a  new  metal. 
But  as  they  in  fact  confounded  the  two  metals  of  Tennant, 
the  osmium  and  iridium,  together,  all  their  observations  Were 
either  erroneous,  or  so  coniused  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
entangle the  truth  from  them. 

18.  Their  experiments  on  the  bitter  principle  extracted 
from  indigo,  and  the  detonating  property  which  it  possAses, 
are  curious.  The  subject  was  carried  further  by  Hatchett 
and  Chevreul. 

19.  They  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  detect  the 
presence  oi  fluoric  acid  in  bones ;  though  this  was  afterwards 
successfully  executed  by  Berzelius. 

20.  They  discovered  a  quantityofuncombined  phosphorus 
in  the  melts  of  fishes.  They  showed  likewise  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  pollen  of  the  antherae  of  some  flowers,  and  the  se- 
minal fluid  of  animals. 

21.  They  detected  in  the  common  onion  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  showed  by 
experiment,  that  this  saccharine  matter  was  converted  into 
manna  by  a  spontaneous  change  which  it  underwent.  They 
found,  at  the  same  time,  that  manna  is  incapable  of  undergoing 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and,  of  course,  that  it  does  not  yield 
alcohol. 

22.  They  ascertained  the  properties  of  animal  mucus,  and 
showed  that  it  differed  from  all  other  animal  substances. 

23.  These,  though  only  a  small  number  of  the  chemical 
papers  published  by  Fourcroy,  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
We  have  no  means  of  determining  what  portion  of  each  be- 
longs to  Fourcroy,  and  what  to  Vauquelin ;  but  there  is  one 
merit,  at  least,  which  cannot  be  refused  Fourcroy,  and  it  is 
no  small  one.  He  formed  and  brought  forwards  Vauquelin, 
and  proved  to  him  ever  afterwards  a  most  steady  and  inde- 
fatigable friend.     This  is  bestowing  no  small  panegyric  on 
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Us  character ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  re- 
tained such  a  friend  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, if  his  own  qualities  had  not  been  such  as  to  merit  so 
steady  an  attachment.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  labours 
of  M.  de  Fourcroy  in  the  chemical  part  of  the  Encyclopedie 
Hethodique,  though  they  are  rather  voluminous,  because  I 
conceive  them  of  inferior  importance  to  those  which  I  have 
noticed. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Action  of  findy-dividtd  Platinum  on  Gaseous 
Mixtures^  and  its  Application  to  their  Analysis*  By  Wiluam 
Henry,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.    [Philos.  Trans.] 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  those  researches 
on  flame  which  had  already  led  him  to  the  most  important 
practical  results,  discovered  some  new  and  curious  phaenome- 
na  in  the  combustion  of  mixed  gases,  by  means  of  fine  wires 
of  platinum  introduced  into  them  at  a  temperature  below  ig- 
nition. A  wire  of  this  sort  being  heated  much  below  the 
point  of  visible  redness,  and  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  coal 
gas  and  oxygen  gas  in  due  proportions,  immediately  became 
white-hot,  and  continued  to  glow  until  all  that  was  inflamma- 
ble in  the  mixture  was  consumed.  The  wire,  repeatedly 
taken  out  of  the  mixture  and  suffered  to  cool  below  the  point 
of  redness,  instantly  recovered  its  temperature  on  being  again 
plunged  into  the  mixed  gases.  The  same  phsenomena  were  pro- 
duced in  mixtures  of  oxygen  with  olefiant  gas,  with  carbonic 
oxide,  with  cyanogen,  and  with  hydrogen ;  and  in  the  last 
case  there  was  an  evident  production  of  water.  When  the  wire 
was  very  fine,  and  the  gases  had  been  mixed  in  explosive 
proportions,  the  heat  of  the  wire  became  sufficiently  intense 
to  cause  them  to  detonate.  In  mixtures  which  were  non-ex- 
plosive from  the  redundancy  of  one  or  other  gas,  the  combina- 
tion of  their  bases  went  on  silently,  and  the  same  chemical 
compounds  were  formed  as  by  their  rapid  combustion. 

Facts  analagous  to  these  were  announced  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  by  ftofessor  Dcebereiner,  of  Jena,  with  this  addi» 
tional  and  striking  circumstance, — that  when  platinum  in  a 
spongy  form  is  introduced  into  an  explosive  mixture  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  the  metal,  even  though  its  temperature 
had  not  been  previously  raised,  immediately  glows,  and  cau- 
ses the  union  of  the  two  gases  to  take  place  sometimes  si- 
lendy,  at  others  with  detonation.    It  is  remarkable,  however, 
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that  platinum  in  this  form,  though  so  active  on  mijitures  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  produces  no  effect,  at  common  tempe- 
ratures, on  mixtures  of  oxyeen  with  those  compound  gases^ 
which  were  found  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  be  so  readily 
acted  upon  by  the  heated  wire.  Carbonic  oxide  appears  in- 
deed, from  the  statement  of  MM*  Dulong  and  Thenard,  to  be 
capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, by  means  of  the  sponge ;  but  though  this  is  in 
strictness  true,  yet  the  combination,  in  all  the  experiments  I 
have  made,  has  been  extremely  slow,  and  the  due  diminution 
of  volume  has  not  been  completed  till  several  days  have 
elapsed.  On  mixtures  of  olefiant  gas,  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, or  of  cyanc^en,  with  oxygen,  the  sponge  does  not  by 
any  duration  of  contact  exert  the  smallest  action  at  common 
temperatures. 

It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  platinum  sponge  on  the  com- 
pounds of  charcoal  and  hydrogen  in  mixture  with  oxygen, 
while  it  acts  so  remarkably  on  common  hydrogen,  and  also, 
thoueh  slowly,  on  carbonic  oxide,  that  suggested  to  me  the 
possibility  of  solving  by  its  means  some  interesting  problems 
m  gaseous  analysis.  I  hoped  more  especially  to  be  able  to 
separate  from  each  other  the  gases  constituting  certain  mix- 
tures, to  the  compositions  of  which  approximations  only  had 
been  hitherto  made,  by  comparing  the  phenomena  and  results 
of  their  combustion  with  those  which  ought  to  ensue,  suppos- 
ing such  mixtures  to  consist  of  certain  hypothetical  propor- 
tions of  known  gases*  It  might,  for  instance,  be  expected  that 
from  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen  with 
oxygen,  the  platinum  sponee  would  cause  the  removal  of  the 
hydrogen,  leaving  the  carburetted  hydrogen  unaltered*  To 
ascertain  this  and  a  variety  of  similar  facts,  I  made  artificial 
mixtures  of  the  combustible  gases  in  known  volumes ;  and 
submitted  them,  mixed  with  oxygen,  sometimes  to  contact 
with  the  sponge,  and  sometimes  with  the  balls  made  of  clay 
and  platinum,  described  by  Professor  Dcebereiner. 

SECTION  I. 

X>N  THE  ACTION  OF  riNCLT-DIVIDBD  PLATINUM  ON  GASEOUS  MIXTUBES 

AT  COMMON  TEMPERATURES. 

1.  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen  and  Olefiant  Gases  with  Oxygen. 

When  to  equal  volumes  of  olefiant  gas,  and  an  explosive 
mixture  (which  is  to  be  understood,  whenever  it  is  so  named, 
as  consisting  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen 
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gates,)  one  of  the  platinum  balls,  recently  heated  by  the  blow- 
pipe, and  allowed  to  cool  during  eight  or  ten  seconds,  is  in- 
troduced through  mercury,  a  rapid  diminution  of  volume  takes 
place ;  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  is  con- 
densed ;  bat  the  olefiant  gas  is  either  not  at  all  or  very  little 
acted  upoQ«     In  a  few  experiments  when  the  tube  was  narrow, 
and  the  quantity  of  mixed  eases  small,  the  olefiant  gas  escaped 
combustion  entirely ;  but,  m  eeneral,  an  eighth  or  tenth  of  it 
was  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.     It  is  difikult, 
however,  to  state  the  precise  proportion  of  any  gas  which, 
when  added  to  an  explosive  mixture,  renders  the  latter  insen- 
sible to  the  action  of  the  balls  or  sponge ;  for  much  depends 
on  their  temperature  when  introduced  mto  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture, the  diameter  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which,  in  comparing  different  gases,  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  be  equal  in  every  case. 

When  the  proportions  of  the  gases  are  changed,  so  that  the 
explosive  mixture  exceeds  m  volume  the  olefiant  gas,  there  is 
a  more  decided  action  upon  the  latter,  manifested  by  an  in- 
creased production  of  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
explosive  mixture  being  to  the  olefiant  as  2^  to  1 ,  about  one* 
fourth  of  the  olefiant  gas  was  consumed  ;  and  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  the  explosive  mixture  the  olefiant  gas  was 
still  more  acted  upon.  On  using  oxygen  sufficient  to  saturate 
both  the  hydrogen  and  the  olefiant  gases,  the  ball  acted  much 
more  rapidly.  In  several  instances  it  became  red-hot ;  all  the 
-hvdrc^n  was  consumed ;  and  the  whole  of  the  olefiant  gas  was 
changed  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  In  this  case  the  use  of 
the  sponge  is  inadmissible,  as  it  kindles  the  gases,  and  occasions 
their  detonation. 

3.  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen  and  CarburetUd  Hydrogen  Gases  TDxth 

Oxygen. 

When  carburetted  hydrogen,  procured  from  stagnant  water, 
was  added  to  an  explosive  mixture,  in  various  proportions  be- 
tween equal  volumes,  and  ten  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  action  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxysen  on  each  other 
took  place  as  usual,  on  aclmitting  one  of  the  balls.  When, 
rcTersing  the  proportion,  the  explosive  mixture  was  made  to 
exceed  the  carburetted  hydrogen,  but  not  more  than  four  or 
five  times,  the  latter  gas  was  entirely  unchanged.  With  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  explosive  mixture,  carbonic  acid  was 
always  found   to  have  been  produced ;   but  still  the  carbu- 
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retted  hydrogen  was  very  imperfectly  consumed ;  and  fully 
three-fourths  of  it  were  generally  found  to  have  escaped  un- 
burned. 

When  to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
oxygen  enough  was  added  to  saturate  both  gases,  the  effect  of 
the  sponge  was  found  to  vary  with  the  proportion  of  the  sim- 
ple hydrogen.  In  several  cases,  where  the  hydrogen  did  not 
exceed  the  carburetted  hydrogen  more  than  four  times,  the 
latter  gas  remained  unchanged ;  when  in  larger  proportion, 
there  was  a  decided  action  upon  the  carburetted  hydrogen. 
But  it  was  much  more  easy  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  balls 
upon  such  a  mixture  so  as  to  act  upon  the  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen only,  than  in  the  case  of  olefiant  gas,  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  is  always  more  largely  converted  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid. 

3.  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen  and  Carbonic  Oxide  with  Oxygen* 

The  addition  of  one  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  to  two  volumes 
of  an  explosive  mixture  produces  a  distinct  effect  in  suspend- 
ing the  action  of  the  platinum  balls,  and  even  of  the  sponCT* 
metal  itself.  The  action  of  the  gases  upon  each  other  still, 
however,  goes  on  slowly,  even  when  the  carbonic  oxide  ex- 
ceeds the  explosive  mixture  in  volume ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days  the  oxygen  is  found  to  have  disappeared,  and 
to  have  partly  formed  water,  and  partly  carbonic  acid.  I 
made  numerous  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  the  oxygen 
under  these  circumstances  of  slow  combustion,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  carbonic  oxide  and  the  hydrogen  in  proportions 
corresponding  to  the  volumes  of  those  two  gases.  The  com- 
bustible gases  beine  in  equal  volumes,  and  the  oxygen  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  only  one  of  them,  it  was  found  that  the  oxy- 
gen which  had  united  with  the  carbonic  oxide  was  to  that 
which  had  combined  with  the  hydrogen  as  about  5  to  1  in 
volume.  Increasing  the  carbonic  oxide,  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  was  expended  in  forming  carbonic  acid.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  hydrogen  was  increased,  a  greater 
proportional  quantity  of  oxygen  went  to  the  formation  of 
water.  But  it  was  remarkable,  that  when  the  hydrogen  was 
made  to  exceed  the  carbonic  oxide  four  or  five  times,  less 
oxygen  in  the  whole  was  consumed  than  before ;  the  activity 
of  tne  carbonic  oxide  appearing  to  have  been  diminished, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  that  of  the  hydrogen. 

In  cases  where  the  proportion  of  the  carbonic  oxide  to  the 
explosive  mixture  was  intentiooally  so  limited  that  the  plau- 
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mun  ball  was  capable  of  ifotaediately  acting  upon  the  latter, 
the  carbonic  oxide  was  always  in  part  changed  into  carbonic 
acid)  the  more  abundantly  as  its  volume  was  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  explosive  mixture.  Increasing  the  oxygen,  so 
that  it  was  adequate  to  saturate  both  gases,  and  causing  the 
hydrogen  to  exceed  the  carbonic  acid  in  volume,  a  speedy 
action  was  always  exerted  bv  the  ball,  and  the  whole  of  the 
combustible  gases  was  silently  converted  into  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  introduction  of  the  platinum  sponge  into 
such  a  mixture  was  almost  always  found  to  produce  detona- 
tion* 

4.  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen  and  Cyaru^en  with  Oxygeru 

When  one  of  the  platinum  balls,  after  being  recently  heated, 
is  introduced  into  cyanogen  and  explosive  mixture  in  equal 
volumes,  no  apparent  action  takes  place.  With  half  a  volume 
of  cyanogen  there  is  a  slight  diminution ;  and  as  we  reduce 
the  proportion  of  that  gas,  the  action  of  the  elements  of  the 
explosive  mixture  on  each  other  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct. There  is  not,  however,  as  with  carbonic  oxide,  any 
production  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  min* 
wes,  the  inside  of  the  tube  becomes  coated  with  a  brownish 
substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  communicating  to  it  the  same 
colour;  having  a  smell  resembling  that  of  a  burnt  animal 
subeiance,  and  yielding  ammonia  on  the  addition  of  a  drop 
or  two  of  liquid  potash.  It  was  produced  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity to  enable  me  to  submit  it  to  a  more  minute  examination  ; 
but  its  characters  appeared  to  resemble  those  of  a  product 
obtained  by  M.  Gay-Lussac  by  mixing  cyanogen  with  ammo- 
oiacal  gas. 

If  oxygen  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  cyano- 
gen, in  quantity  sufficient  to  saturate  both  the  gases,  it  is  still 
necessary,  in  order  that  an  immediate  effect  should  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sponge,  that  the  hydrogen  should  exceed  the 
cyanogen  in  volume.  A  decided  action  then  takes  place ;  an 
immeais^e  absorption  ensues ;  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  vapour 
appear,  which  act  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury;  and  after 
reoiavine  the  citrous  acid  by  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  and 
traasfernng  the  gas  inlo  a  dry  tube,  carbonic  acid  is  found  to 
have  been  produced,  equivalent  in  volume  to  double  that  of 
the  cyanogen* 

Best.  Jour.  Oct.  1825.     S 
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5.  Effect  of  adding  various  other  Gases  to  an  Explosive  Mixture 

of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen. 

It  had  been  already  ascertained  by  Professor  Doebereiner, 
that  one  volume  of  oxygen  diluted  with  99  volumes  of  nitro- 
gen is  still  sensible,  when  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen, to  the  action  of  the  sponge.  Carbonic  acid  also,  even 
(I  find)  when  it  exceeds  the  explosive  mixture  ten  times,  re- 
tards only  in  a  slight  degree  the  energy  of  the  sponge.  Oxy- 
Sen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrous  oxide  gases,  when  employed  to 
ilute  an  explosive  mixture,  are  equally  inefficient  in  prevent- 
ing the  mutual  action  of  its  ingredients.  Ammonia  may  be 
added  in  ten  times  the  volume  of  the  explosive  mixture,  and 
muriatic  acid  gas  in  six  times  its  volume,  with  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  rendering  the  action  of  the  sponge  less 
speedy. 

6.  Mixtures  of  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Carburetted  Hydrogen  xoitk 

Oxygen. 

When  mixtures  of  these  gases  are  exposed  to  the  sponge, 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  seems  to  stand  entirely  neutral. 
The  carbonic  oxide  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  in  the 
same  gradual  manner  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  oxygen 
only ;  and  the  carburetted  hydrogen  remains  unaltered. 

7.  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen^  Carburetted  Hydrogen^  and  Carbonic 

Oxide  vnth  Oxygen. 

In  mixtures  of  these  gases,  it  is  of  little  consequence  wheth- 
er the  oxygen  be  sufficient  for  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide  cnly,  or  be  adequate  to  the  saturation  of  all  three. 
The  circumstance  which  has  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
results  of  exposing  such  mixtures  to  the  sponge,  is  the  propor- 
tion which  the  simple  hydrogen  bears  to  the  other  gases,  and 
especially  to  the  carbonic  oxide ;  for  in  order  that  there  may 
be  any  immediate  action,  the  former  should  exceed  the  latter 
in  volume.  In  that  case  the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  wa- 
ter, and  the  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  car- 
buretted hydrogen,  unless  the  excess  of  hydro^n  be  very 
considerable,  remains  unaltered.  If  the  proportion  of  hydro- 
gen be  so  small  that  no  immediate  action  is  excited  by  the 
sponge,  the  ingredients  of  the  mixture  nevertheless  act  slowly 
upon  each  other;  and  after  a  few  days  the  whole  of  the  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  oxide  are  found  to  have  united  with 
oxygen,  and  the  carburetted  hydrogen  to  remam  of  its  ori- 
ginal volume. 
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9.  Mxtures  of  Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,  and  OUfiant  Gases 

with  Oxygen. 

When  the  oxygen,  in  a  mixture  of  these  gases,  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  two  first  only,  and  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  action  of  the  sponge  is  not  very  ener- 

E:ic,  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxiae  only  are  actea  upon ; 
t  if  the  diminution  of  volume,  which  the  sponge  produces, 
be  rapid  and  considerable,  part  of  the  olefiant  gas  is  convert- 
eA  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  This  effect  on  olefiant  gas 
lakes  place  still  more  readily  if  the  oxygen  present  be  ade- 
quate to  the  saturation  of  all  three  combustible  gases. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  if  to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  oxygen,  in  such  proportions  that  the  sponge  would 
act  rapidly  in  producing  combination,  olefiant  gas  be  added, 
the  action  of  the  gases  on  each  other  is  suspended.  Thus  20 
measures  of  carbonic  oxide,  31  of  hydrogen,  and  20  of  oxy- 
gen, were  instantly  acted  upon  by  the  sponge  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  20  measures  of  olenant  gas  to  a  similar  mixture  en- 
tirely suspended  its  efficiency.  By  standing  fourteen  days, 
rather  more  than  half  the  carbonic  oxide  was  acidified,  and 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  hydrogen  was  changed  into  water, 
but  the  olefiant  gas  remained  unaltered. 

9.  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,   Catburetted  HydrO' 
gen,  and  Olefiant  Gases  zoith  Oxygen. 

In  mixtures  of  these  four  gases  with  oxygen,  it  was  found 
by  varying  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  that  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide  are  most  easily  acted  upon ;  then  olefiant  gas ; 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  When 
the  action  of  the  sponge  was  moderate,  only  the  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  were  consumed,  or  at  most  the  olefiant 
gas  was  but  partially  acted  upon.  Adding  more  hydrogen, 
so  as  to  occasion  a  more  rapid  diminution,  the  olenant  gas 
also  was  burned ;  but  the  carburetted  hydrogen  always  es- 
caped combustion,  unless  the  hydrogen  were  in  such  propor- 
tion that  the  ball  or  sponge*  became  red-hot. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  it  appears  that 
when  the  compound  combustible  gases,  mixed  with  each  other, 
with  hydrogen,  and  with  oxygen,  are  exposed  to  the  platinum 
balls  or  sponge,  the  several  gases  are  not  acted  upon  with 
equal  facility ;  but  that  carbonic  oxide  is  most  disposed  to 
unite  with  oxygen  ;  then  olefiant  gas ;  and  lastly,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  oy  due  regulation  of  the  proportion  of  hydrogen, 
k  is  possible  to  change  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  oxide  mto 
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carbonic  acid  without  acting  on  the  olefiant  gasor  carburetted 
hydrogen.  With  respect  indeed  to  olefiant  gas,  this  exclusion 
is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  generally  more  or 
less  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  it  is  easy^ 
when  olefiant  gas  is  absent,  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  of 
hydrogen,  that  the  carbonic  oxide  may  be  entirely  acidified, 
and  the  whole  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  be  left  unaltered. 
This  will  generally  be  found  to  have  been  accomplished, 
when  the  platinum  ball  has  occasioned  a  diminution  of  l\jp 
mixture,  at  about  the  same  rate  as  atmospheric  air  is  dimin- 
ished by  nitrous  gas  when  the  former  is  admitted  to  the  latter 
in  a  narrow  tube. 

SECTION  n. 

On  the  Effect  of  finely-divided  Platinum  on  Gaseous  Mixtures  at 

increased  Temperatures* 

The  effect  of  varying  the  proportion  of  free  hydrogen  to 
the  compound  combustible  gases,  on  the  degree  of  actioa 
which  is  excited  by  the  platinum  sponge,  will  perhaps  admit 
of  beine  explained,  by  examining  the  facts  that  have  been 
stated,  m  connexion  with  the  degrees  of  combustibility  of  the 
compound  gases  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  precise 
degree  of  temperature  at  which  anjr  one  of  them  burns  is  not 
known,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  our  present  methods 
c^  measuring  high  degrees  oi  heat.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
however,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  at  a  heat  between  that 
of  boiling  mercury  and  that  which  renders  glass  luminous  ixh 
the  dark,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  unite  silently,  and  with- 
out any  lignt  being  evolved ;  that  carbonic  oxide  is  as  mflam-^ 
mable  as  hydrogen ;  that  olefiant  gas  is  fired  by  iron  and 
charcoal  heated  to  redness ;  but  that  carburetted  hydrc^en^ 
to  be  inflamed,  requires  that  the  wire  should  be  white*QoC« 
Mow  this  is  precisely  the  order  in  which  the  three  compound 
gases  require  hydrogen  to  be  added  to  them,  in  order  to  be 
rendered  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  platimtm 
sponge^  carbonic  oxide  being  acted  upon  with  the  smallest 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas  requiring  more  hydrogen, 
and  carburetted  hyorogen  a  still  larger  proportion.  It  is  ex* 
tremely  probable  then,  that  the  temperature,  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  forming  part  of  any  oiix- 
ture,  is  the  circumstance  which  determines  the  combustible 
gases  to  unite,  or  not,  with  oxygen,  by  means  of  the  spong«. 
ft  was  desirable,  however,  to  ascertain  the  exact  temfieratiire 
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at^hick  each  of  those  three  gaases  unites  with  oxygen  with 
the  intervention  of  the  spongy  platinum.  For  this  purpose 
the  gases^  mixed  with  oxygen  enougti  to  saturate  them,  were 
seFerailj  exposed  in  saialf  retorts  cootaining  a  platinum  spon^ 
and  immersed  in  a  mercurial  bath,  to  a  temperature  which 
was  gradually  raised  till  the  gases  began  to  act  on  each  other. 
In  this  way  the  following  facts  were  determined. 

Ist*  Carbonic  oxide  began  to  be  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  at  a  temperature  between  300^  and  310'^  Fahrenheit* 
By  raising  the  temperature  to  340%  and  keying  it  at  that 
point  for  10  or  15  minutes,  the  whole  of  the  gas  was  acidified^ 
tke  condensatioQ  of  volume  in  the  mixture  being  equivalent  to 
the  oxygen  which  had  disappeared, 

id.  Olefiant  gas,  mixed  with  sufficient  oxygen,  and  in  coo- 
tact  with  the  sponge,  showed  a  commencement  of  decomposi* 
tioo  at  480P  Fahrenheit,  and  was  slowly  but  entirely  changed 
into  carbmiic  ack)  by  a  temperature  not  exceeding  530^  Pah- 
renheit.  MM»  Dulong  and  Thenard  state  the  same  change  to 
take  place  at  300^  Cent.  =  679°  Fahrenhdt ;  but  having  re- 
peated the  experiment  several  times,  I  find  no  reason  to  devi- 
ate from  the  temperature  which  I  have  assigned. 

3d.  Carboretted  hvdrogen,  exposed  under  the  same  cir> 
CQiDStances,  was  not  m  the  least  acted  upon  by  a  temperature 
of  555*^  Fahrenheit,  the  highest  to  which,  oy  an  Argand^g 
lamp,  I  was  able  to  raise  the  mercurial  bath.  This,  however, 
must  have  been  near  the  temperature  required  for  combina* 
tion ;  for  on  removing  the  retort  from  the  mercurial  bath,  and 
applying  a  spirit  lamp,  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  make  the 
retort  red-hot,  a  diminution  of  volume  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued till  all  the  carburetted  hydrogen  was  silently  converted 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid* 

4th.  Cyanocen,  similarly  treated,  was  not  changed  at  a 
temperature  of  656**  Fahrenheit ;  and  on  applying  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  to  the  tube,  it  produced  no  action  till  the  tube 
began  to  soften. 

5th.  Muriatic  acid  gas,  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxy- 
gen, began  to  be  acted  upon  at  260*  Fahrenheit.  Water  was 
evident^  formed ;  and  the  disengaged  chlorine,  acting  upon 
the  mercurial  vapour  in  the  tube,  formed  calomel^  which  was 
condensed,  and  coated  its  inner  surface. 

6!li.  AmmoDiaca)  gas,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  oxy- 
gen, showed  a  commencement  of  decomposition  at  380^  Fah- 
resheit.     Water  was  also  in  this  case  distinctly  generated ; 
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and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  nothing  remained  in  the 
tube  but  nitrogen  and  the  redundant  oxygen. 

I  proceedec^  in  the  next  place,  to  examine  the  agency  of 
finely-divided  platinum  at  high  temperatures,  on  those  mix-* 
tures  of  gases,  which  are  either  not  decomposed,  or  are  slowly 
decomposed,  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  gases,  in  equal  volumes^ 
mixed  with  oxygen  sufficient  to  saturate  only  one  of  them, 
were  placed  in  contact  with  the  sponge,  and  gradually  heated 
in  a  mercurial  bath,  the  mixture  ceased  to  expand  between 
300^  and  310^  Fahrenheit,  and  soon  began  to  diminish  in  vo- 
lume. On  raising  the  temperature  to  340^,  and  keeping  it 
some  time  at  that  point,  no  further  diminution  was  at  len^h 
perceptible.  From  the  c|uantity  of  carbonic  acid  remainmg 
at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  it  appeared  that  four-fifths  of 
the  oxygen  had  united  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  only  one- 
fifth  with  the  hydrogen.  When  four  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
two  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  one  of  oxygen,  were  similarly 
treated,  the  hydrogen,  notwithstanding  its  neater  proportional 
volume,  was  still  found  to  have  taken  only  one-fifth  of  the 
oxyeen,  while  four-fifths  had  combined  with  the  carbonic 
oxioe.  These  facts  show  that  at  temperatures  between  300^ 
and  340^  Fahrenheit,  the  affinity  of  carbonic  oxide  for  oxy- 
gen is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  hydrogen  ;  as,  from  the 
experiments  before  aescribed,  appears  to  be  the  case,  also  at 
coDunon  temperatures. 

But  a  similar  distribution  of  oxygen,  between  carbonic  oxide 
and  hydrogen,  does  not  take  place,  when  those  three  gases 
are  fired  together  by  the  electric  spark.  This  will  appear 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  three  first  columns  show 
the  quantities  of  gases  that  were  fired,  and  the  two  last,  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  that  were  found  to  have  united  with  the 
carbonic  oxide  and  with  the  hydrogen. 

Before  Firing.  •  After  Firing. 

Meaiure  of       Meaiure  of       Measure  of 
Garb.  Chdde.      Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

Exp.  1.       40    ...    40     ...     20 


2.  40    .  .  .    20     .  •.  .     £0 

3.  20    ...    40     ...     20 


Ozysen  to       Oxygen  to 

Garb.  Oxide.  Hydrogen. 

6      .  .  .       14 

12     .  .  .        8 

5     .  .  .      15 


When  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  gases, 
mixed  with  oxygen  sufficient  to  saturate  only  one  of  them, 
were  exposed  in  a  glass  tube  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamjp, 
without  the  presence  of  the  sponge,  till  the  tube  began  to  sou- 
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en,  the  combination  of  the  gases  was  effected  without  explo- 
sion, and  was  merely  indicated  by  a  diminution  of  volume 
and  an  oscillatory  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  At  the 
close  of  the  experiment,  out  of  twenty  volumes  of  oxygen, 
eight  were  found  to  have  united  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  and 
twelve  with  the  hydrogen — ^proportions  which  do  not  materi- 
ally differ  from  the  results  of  the  first  experiment  in  the  fore- 
coing  table.  At  high  temperatures,  then,  the  attraction  of 
bjdrogen  for  oxygen  appears  to  exceed  that  of  carbonic 
oxide  for  oxygen;  at  lower  temperatures,  especially  when 
the  gases  are  in  contact  with  the  platinum  sponge,  the  reverse 
takes  place,  and  the  affinity  of  carbonic  oxide  for  oxygen 
prevails. 

Extending  the  comparison  to  the  attraction  of  defiant  and 
hydrogen  gases  for  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  I  found  that  when 
six  volumes  of  olefiant,  six  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  oxygen 
were  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  till  the  tube  softened,  a  silent 
combination  took  place  as  before ;  all  the  oxygen  was  coi^ 
snmed,  but  only  half  a  volume  had  been  expended  in  forming 
carbonic  acid,  which  indicates  the  decomposition  of  only  one 
quarter  of  a  volume  of  olefiant  gas.  On  attempting  a  similar 
comparison  between  carbonic  oxide  and  olefiant  gas,  by 
heating  them  with  oxygen  in  the  same  proportions,  the  mix- 
ture exploded  as  soon  as  the  glass  became  red-hot,  and  burst 
the  tube. 

The  property  inherent  in  certain  gases,  of  retarding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  platinum  sponge,  when  they  are  added  to  an  ex« 
plosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  most  remarkable 
in  those  which  possess  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen ; 
and  it  is  probably  to  the  degree  of  this  attraction  rather  than 
to  any  agency  arising  out  of  their  relations  to  caloric,  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  various  powers  which  the  gases  mani- 
fest in  this  respect.  This  will  appear  from  the  follbwing  table 
the  first  column  of  which  shows  the  number  of  volumes  of 
each  gas  required  to  render  one  volume  of  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  uninflammable  by  the  discharge 
of  a  Leydenjar;  while  the  second  column  shoVs  the  number 
of  volumes  of  each  gas  necessary  in  some  cases  to  render  one 
volume  of  an  explosive  mixture  insensible  to  the  action  of 
the  sponge,  and  in  other  cases  indicates  the  number  which 
may  be  added  without  preventing  immediate  combination. 
In  the  first  column,  the  numbers  marked  with  an  asterisk  were 
determined  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy ;  the  remaining  numbers 
in  that  column,  and  the  whole  of  the  second,  are  derived  from 
my  own  experiments. 
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6 

Nitrogen 

tt 

9 

Oxygen 

* 

11 

Nitrous  Oxide 

1.5 

Cyanogen 

♦ 

1 

Carb-*.  Hyd. 

4 

Carb«.  Oxide 

* 

0.5 

Olefiant  Gas 

* 

2 

Muriatic  Acid 

2 

Ammonia 

3 

Carbonic  Acid 

1  ToL  of  Ezplotive  Mixture  wu  render-  Effect  of  adding,  the  same  gates  to  1  voL 
ed  incapable  of  being  inflamed  by  eleo-  of  Explosive  mixture  on  the  action  of 
tridty  wkicn  nixed  with  the  sponge. 

Hydrogen       not  prevented  by  many  vol. 

ditto. 

not  prevented  by  10  vol. 
ditto. 

prevented  by  1  vol. 
not  prevented  by  10  vol. 
prevented  by  \  vol. 
prevented  by  1*5  vol. 
not  prevented  by  6  vol. 
not  prevented  by  10  vol. 
ditto. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  carbonic  oxide 
produces  the  greatest  effect,  in  the  smallest  proportion,  to  an 
explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  preventing  the 
action  of  those  gases  on  each  other,  when  exposed  to  the 
sponge  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point  of  mercury. 
In  general  those  gases  which  either  do  not  unite  with  oxygen, 
or  unite  with  it  only  at  high  temperatures^  have  little  effect  in 
restraining  the  efSciency  of  the  sponge.  There  is  an  appar* 
ent  exception,  however,  in  cyanogen,  which  it  would  require 
more  research  than  I  have  yet  had  time  to  devote  to  an  ob« 
ject  merely  collateral,  to  reconcile  it,  if  it  be  capable  of  being 
reconciled  with  the  general  principle. 

From  the  fact  that  carbonic  oxide,  olefiant  gas,  and  carbu* 
retted  hydrogen,  when  brought  to  unite  with  oxygen  by  means 
of  the  platinum  sponge,  assisted  by  heat,  undergo  this  change 
at  different  temperatures,  it  seemed  an  obvious  conclusion, 
that  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  those  gases  with  each  other  and 
with  oxygen  to  a  regulated  temperature,  the  correct  analysis 
of  such  mixtures  might  probably  be  accomplished.  Mixtures 
of  two  or  more  of  the  combustible  gases  were  therefore  ex- 
posed, in  contact  with  oxygen  gas  and  the  platinum  sponge, 
m  tubes  bent  into  the  shape  of  retorts,  which  were  immersed 
in  a  mercurial  bath.  This  bath  was  gradually  heated  to  the 
required  temperatures,  and  by  proper  management  of  the 
source  of  heat  was  prevented  from  risii^  above  that  d^ree. 

1st.  By  subjecting  25  measures  of  carbonic  oxide,  15  of 
olefiant  gas,  and  57  of  oxygen,  in  contact  with  the  sponge,  to 
a  heat  which  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  350^  Fahrenheit  till 
the  diminution  of  volume  ceased  all  the  carbonic  oxide  was 
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converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  defiant  gas  remained  in 
its  original  volume. 

2d.  B^  exposing  in  a  similar  manner  20  measures  of  car- 
bonic oxide,  21  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  36  of  oxygen, 
to  a  temperature  below  400**  Fahrenheit,  the  carbonic  oxide 
T?as  entirely  acidified  5  and  on  washing  out  the  carbonic  acid 
bv  liquid  potash,  the  carburetted  hydrogen  was  found  unalter- 
ed, mixed  with  the  redundant  oxygen. 

3d.  A  mixture  of  10  measures  of  olefiant  gas,  10  of  car- 
buretted hydrogen,  and  68  of  oxygen,  bein^  heated  in  contact 
with  the  sponge  to  510°  Fahrenheit,  the  olefiant  gas  was  si- 
lently but  entirely  changed  into  carbonic  acid,  while  the  car- 
buretted hydrogen  was  not  at  all  acted  upon. 

4th.  By  acting  with  the  sponge  upon  42  measures  of  car* 
barelted  hydrogen,  22  of  caroonic  oxide,  22  of  hydrogen,  and 
28  of  oxygen,   first  at  a  temperature  of  340°  Fahrenheit, 
which  was  raised  gradually  to  480°,  all  the  carbonic  oxide 
was  changed  into  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  hydrogen  into 
water ;  but  the  carburetted  hydrogen  remained  undiminished 
in  quantity,  and  was  found,  after  removing  the  carbonic  acid, 
mixed  only  with  the  redundant  oxygen.     In  this  experiment 
the  diminution  of  volume  had  continued  some  time  before 
there  was  any  perceptible  formation  of  water,  the  attraction 
of  carbonic  oxide  for  oxygen  appearing  to  prevail  over  that 
of  hydrogen.     The  same  preceaency  in  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  always  apparent  when  carbonic  oxide  and  hy- 
drogen, mixed  even  with  oxygen  enough  to  saturate  both  gas- 
es, are  raised  to  360°  Fahrenheit. 

By  thus  carefully  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  mercu- 
rial bath,  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  several  gases  (carbonic 
oxide,  olefiant,  and  carburretted  hydrogen,  for  example,)  may 
be  made  to  take  place  in  succession ;  and  by  removing  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  at  each  operation,  it  may  be  ascertained 
how  much  of  each  of  the  two  first  eases  has  been  decomposed. 
The  carburetted  hydrogen  indeed  always  remains  unchang- 
ed, and  its  quantity  must  be  determined  by  firing  it  with  oxy- 
een  by  the  electric  spark.  If  hydrogen  also  be  present,  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent  the  olefiant  gas  from  being  partially  acted 
upon ;  but  this  is  of  little  conseauence,  as  I  haa  shown  that  it 
is  easy  to  remove  that  gas  in  the  first  instance  by  chlorine. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  metliod  of  operating  on  the  aeri- 
form compounds  of  charcoal  gives  more  accurate  results  than 
rapid  combustion  by  the  electric  spark,  being  never  attend- 
ed with  that  precipitation  of  charcoal  which  is  often  observed 
Bo9t.  Jour.  Oct.  1825.  4 
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when  the  ^ses  are  exploded  with  oxygen.  A  regulatied  tein> 
perature  also  effects  the  analysis  of  such  mixtures  much  more 
correctly  than  the  action  of  the  sponge  or  balls,  because  in 
the  latter  case  the  heat  produced  is  uncertain ;  and  though 
sometimes  adequate  to  the  effect,  vet  there  is  always  a  risk 
that  it  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  that  degree  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  successful  result  of  the  analytic  process* 


From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  I  derive  a  method 
of  obtaining  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  perfectly  free  from 
olefiant  gas,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxiae,  and  mixed  only 
with  a  little  oxygen,  which,  had  it  been  necessary  to  my  pur^ 
pose,  might  also  have  been  separated.  The  early  product 
of  the  distillation  of  pit-coal  was  washed  with  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  chlorine,  and  afterwards  with  liquid  potash  to  remove 
a  little  chlorine  that  arose  into  the  gas  from  the  solution. 
The  residuary  gas  was  next  heated  with  one  fourth  of  its  vol- 
ume of  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  350^  Fahrenheit,  in 
contact  with  the  sponge,  which  converted  the  carbonic  oxide 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water.  The  car^ 
bonic  acid  being  removed  by  liauid  potash,  there  remained 
only  the  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  redundant  oxygen,  and  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  nitrogen  introduced  by  the  latter  gas. 
Hitherto  I  have  prepared  this  cas  only  in  a  small  quantity ; 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  scale  of  the  operation,  and 
to  remove  th&  excess  of  oxygen  by  obvious  methods. 

SECTION  lU. 

Application  of  the  Facts  to  the  Analysis  of  Mixtures  of  the  com- 
otistible  Gases  in  unknovm  Proportions. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  investigation  described  in  the 
first  section,  1  proceeded  to  aj^l  v  the  facts  of  which  I  was 
then  possessed,  to  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  gases  in  un- 
known proportions.  For  this  purpose,  I  caused  a  quantity  of 
gas  to  be  collected  from  coal,  by  continuing  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  retorts  two  hours  beyond  the  usual  period  and 
receiving  the  gas  into  a  separate  vessel.  Gas  of  this  quality 
was  purposely  chosen,  because  from  former  experience  I  ex- 
cected  it  to  contain  free  hfjrdroeen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  car^ 
Duretted  hydrogen,  but  no  olefiant  gas ;  the  production  of 
which  is  confined  to  the  early  stages  of  the  process.  After 
washing  it,  therefore,  with  liquid  potash,  to  remove  a  little 
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uibookf  acid,  and  ascertaining  its  specific  gravity,  when  thus 
wasiied,  to  be  508, 1  proceeded  at  once  to  subject  it  to  the 
new  method  of  analysis. 

Having  ascertained  by  a  previous  experiment  with  Volta's 
eudiometer  that  10  volumes  of  the  gas  required  for  saturation 
9  votumes  of  oxygen,  I  mixed  43  measures  with  43  of  oxygen 
(r=  41  pure),  and  passed  a  platinum  ball,  which  had  been  re- 
cently heated,  into  the  mixture.     An  immediate  diminution 
of  volume  took  place,  attended  with  a  production  of  heat  and 
formation  of  moisture.    The  residuary  eas,  cooled  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  measured  43*5  volumes.      Of 
these,  4*5  were  absorbed  by  liquid  potash,  indicating  4*5  car* 
bonic  acid,  eouivalent  to  4*5  carbonic  oxide ;  the  rest,  being 
fired  in  a  Yolta^s  eudiometer,  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
oxygen,  gave  1 1  volumes  of  carbonic  acid ;   the  diminution 
being  22  volumes,  and  the  oxygen  consumed  32  also — circum- 
stances which  prove  that  1 1  volumes  of  carburetted  hydro- 
Kwere  consumed  by  this  rapid  combustion.    But  of  the 
of  ;volume  first  observed  (viz.  86  —  43*5  =  42*5),  2*25 
are  due  to  the  carbonic  acid  formed;   and  deducting  this 
from  42*5  we  have  40*25,  which  are  due  to  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  converted  into  water;   and  40*25   X   |  =  26*8 
snows  the  hydrogen  in  the  original  gas.    But  the  sum  of 
these  numbers  (26'8  +  4*5  +  1 1)  being  less  by  0*7  than  the 
volume  of  gas  submitted  to  analysis,  we  may  safely  consider 
that  fraction  of  a  measure  to  have  been  nitrogen.    The  com- 
position then  of  the  mixture  will  stand  in  volumes  as  follows : 
Hydrogen        ....         26-8        62*32 
Carbonic  oxide    ....       4*5     '   10-50 
Carburetted  hydrogen      .        .        11*0        25.56 
Nitrogen 0-7  1-62 

43.0         100.0 

On  cdcnlating  what  should  be  the  specific  gravitv  of  a 
mixture  of  gases  in  the  above  proportions,  it  was  found  to  be 
303 ;  which  coincides  as  nearly  as  can  be  expected  with  the 
actual  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  submitted  to  analysis,  viz. 
308.  To  place  the  correctness  of  the  results  beyond  quesUoo, 
I  mingled  the  gases  in  the  above  proportions,  and  acted  on 
the  artificial  mixture  in  the  same  maimer  as  on  the  original 
gas ;  when  I  had  the  satisfacUon  to  find  that  the  analytical 
process  again  gave  the  true  volumes  with  the  most  perfect 
correctness  for  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  within 
the  fraction  at  a  measure  for  the  carbureUed  hydrogen.    Not- 
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withstanding  this  successful  result,  which  was  twice  obtained, 
I  should  still  prefer,  for  the  reason  which  has  been  stated, 
having  recourse  to  a  temperature  carefully  regulated,  for  the 
analysis  of  similar  mixtures,  in  all  cases  where  the  hydrogen 
is  in  moderate  proportion,  and  where  great  accuracy  is  desir- 
able. Whenever  (it  may  again  be  remarked)  olenant  gas  is 
present  in  a  mixture,  it  should  always  be  removed  by  chlo- 
rine before  proceeding  to  expose  the  mixture  to  the  agency  of 
the  spongy  metal. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enter  into  further  details 
respecting  methods  of  analysis,  the  application  of  which  to 
particular  cases  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  exper- 
iments which  have  been  described  on  artificial  mixtures.  The 
apparatus  required  is  extremely  simple,  consisting,  when  the 
balls  are  employed,  of  graduated  tubes  of  a  diameter  betweea 
0*3  and  0*6  of  an  inch,  or,  when  an  increased  temperature  is 
used,  of  tubes  bent  into  the  shape  of  retorts,  of  a  diameter 
varying  with  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  submitted  to  experi- 
ment, which  may  be  from  haff  a  cubic  inch  to  a  cubic  inch 
or  more.  These  when  in  use  may  be  immersed  in  a  small 
iron  cistern  containing  mercury,  and  provided  with  a  cover 
in  which  are  two  holes,  one  for  the  tube  and  the  other  for  the 
stem  of  a  thermometer,  the  degrees  of  which  are  best  engrav- 
ed on  the  glass. 

By  means  of  these  improved  modes  of  analysis,  I  have  al- 
ready obtained  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  nature  of 
the  gases  from  coal  and  from  oil.  I  reserve,  however,  the 
communication  of  them  till  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing the  inuuiry  to  si  greater  extent,  and  especially  of  satis- 
fying myself  respecting  the  exact  nature  of  the  compound  of 
charcoal  and  hydroeen,  discovered  some  years  ago  by  Mr 
Dalton,  in  oil  gas  and  coal  gas,  which  agrees  with  olefiant  gas 
in  being  condensible  by  chlorine,  but  differs  from  it  in  afford- 
ing more  carbonic  acia  and  consuming  more  oxygen. 


Art.  111. — Fads  proving  the  Efficacy  of  Sir  H»  Davy^s  Method 
of  protecting  the  Copper  of  Ships  by  Electrochemical  Action* 
Extracted  from  the  Letters  of  a  Correspondent,  and  Dr 
Stewart  Traill.    [An.  PhilosJ] 

1.  The  Camehrea  Casilt,  an  Tndiaman,  belonging  to  Messrs 
Wigram,  of  650  tons  burden,  was  protected  last  spring  by  a 
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3uai^\ty  of  iron  in  four  portioDs,  two  on  the  bow  and  two  on 
lie  stern,  equal  to  form  jIj  to  yl^  part.  She  has  since  made 
the  voyage  to  India,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  Ganges. 

She  appeared  bright  and  clean  during  the  whole  of  the 
voyage  out  and  home ;  some  mud  collected  on  her  bottom  in 
the  Ganges;  but  immediately  disappeared  when  she  began  to 
sail.  She  was  put  into  dry  dock  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
her  bottom  examined  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  proprietors,  and 
various  other  persons.  Every  part  of  her  bottom  was  bright 
and  clean,  without  a  single  adhesion  of  any  kind,  and  as  far 
as  could  be  judged  from  the  smoothness  and  appearance  of 
the  copper,  it  had  not  been  at  all  worn  by  any  chemical  cor- 
rosion. The  iron,  wiiich  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  is  considered  a  sufficient  protector  for  two  voyages 
more. 

3.  The  Elizabeth  yacht,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Darnley, 
was  protected  by  two  pieces  of  malleable  iron  in  the  stern,  in 
Hay  last,  equal  to  about  j\f  of  the  surface  of  the  copper. 
After  being  employed  in  sailing  during  the  summer,  she  was 
examined  in  November,  when  her  bottom  was  found  free  from 
adhesions  of  any  kind,  and  apparently  untouched.  The  cop- 
ier was  bright,  and  even  the  nails  not  tarnished.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  a  few  small  barnacles  had  adhered  to  the  rust 
of  the  iron,  which  were  easily  and  immediately  washed  off; 
but  no  weed  or  shell-fish  had  ever  fixed  on  the  copper,  which 
appeared  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  left  the  dock. 

The  folk>wing  examples   we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr 
Traill:  ' 

The  ship  Huskisson^  belonging  to  Mr  Horsfall,  was  lately 
in  dock  after  a  voyage  to  and  from  Demerara,  where  she  lay 
some  week&,  in  a  river  remarkably  favourable  to  the  adhesion 
of  parasitical  animals  and  weeds ;  yet,  when  I  examined  this 
vessel,  her  copper  appeared  perfectly  clean,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  seen,  when  she  was  purposely  set  by  the  stem^  in  unloading, 
in  order  to  show  her  copper  at  the  bows  as  low  as  possible. 
The  captain  stated  that,  before  coming  into  port,  while  yet  in 
clear  water,  he  had  seen  her  bottom  even  to  the  keel ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  quite  clean.  This  ship  was  defended  by  two 
bars  of  malleable  iron,  bolted  along  the  sides  of  her  keel  by 
c(^)per  fastenings,  which  covered  about  jj  of  the  surface  of 
her  copper. 

The  Elizabeth,  a  vessel  defended  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  metals  in  the  same  proportions,  nad  made  the  same 
voyage.  .  Both  had  been  newly  coppered  when  they  last  left 
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Liverpool ;  and  the  Elizabeth's  copper  appeared  equally  clean 
as  that  of  the  Huddsson  when  unloaded ;  but  as  she  did  enter 
a  graoing  dock,  we  cannot  absolutely  say  whether  she  was 
quite  clean,  especially  as  the  copper  of  the  Dorothy  (about 
to  be  mentioned^  appeared  equally  so,  until  she  was  seen  in 
the  graving  dock,  when  the  flat  part  of  her  bottom  was  found 
to  be  quite  covered  with  barnacles.  The  copper  of  the  Hus* 
kissofiy  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  perfectly  clean,  as  was 
proved  in  the  next  case. 

The  ship  Dee,  a  very  large  vessel  belonging  to  my  relative, 
Mr  Sandbach.  This  ship  was  newly  coppered  about  twelve 
months  ago,  and  a  bar  of  malleable  iron,  about  }  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  three  inches  broad,  was  fastened  on  each  side  of 
the  keel  by  iron  spikes.  It  covered  about  j\  of  the  surface 
of  her  copper.  Since  that  period  she  has  made  two  voyages 
to  Demerara,  abd  was,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last,  put  into 
a  graving  dock,  when  her  copper  was  found  perfectly  free 
from  corrosion,  and  there  were  scarcely  anv  substances  ad- 
hering to  it,  except  a  very  few  minute  barnacles,  near  the  keel 
fore  and  aft.  This  case  shows  that  over  defence  was  not  the 
cause  of  tne  foulness  of  the  bottom  of  the  Tickler ;  for  both  in 
this  vessel  and  in  the  Huskisson,  the  proportion  of  iron  to  the 
copper  was  greater  than  in  that  ship.  The  iron  spikes  em- 
ployed to  fasten  the  iron  on  the  keel  of  the  Dee,  were  so  much 
corroded,  as  to  endanger  the  falling  off  of  the  bars ;  copper 
nails  are,  therefore,  to  be  preferrecL 

The  Dorothy. — Dr  Traill  slates,  that  the  following  particulars 
of  the  Dorothy's  outfit  and  return,  wei^e  communicated  to  him 
by  his  intelligent  friend,  Mr  Horsfall,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
ship  in  the  beginning  of  May : 

'^  The  Dorothy  had  been  coppered  about  a  year,  and  had 
made  one  voyage  to  Bombay  and  back  to  this  port,  when,  m 
May,  1824,  it  was  determined  to  place  bars  of  iron  four  inches 
broad,  and  one  inch  thick,  along  her  keel,  covering  about  if\ 
part  of  the  copper,  in  the  expectation  that  the  iron  would  at 
least  so  far  preserve  the  copper  from  corrosion  that  it  mi^ht 
be  permitted  to  run  a  second  voyage  to  India  without  being 
renewed,  which  can  seldom  be  done  with  perfect  safety.  The 
iron  extended  from  one  end  of  the  keel  to  the  other,  and  was 
fastened  on  with  copper  nails  with  large  heads.  The  Dorothy, 
thus  defended,  sailea  again  for  Bombay  in  June,  and  returned 
to  Liverpool  about  a  month  since.     She  was  put  into  the 

f raving  dock  yesterday,  (May  3,)  and  an  examination  of  her 
ottom  took  place  as  soon  as  the  water  had  left  her. 
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Tbe  copper  appeared  do  more  reduced  than  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  voyage.  The  iron  was  diminished  generally 
aboot  I  of  an  inch  in  oreadtb,  and  from  { to  |  an  inch  in  thick- 
BOS.  At  the  ends  of  the  vessel,  for  about  two  or  three  feet, 
the  iron  was  much  more  reduced  than  at  any  other  part..  It 
was  covered  with  the  usual  rust,  not  at  all  resembling  cast 
iron,  under  similar  circumstances*  The  flat  of  the  ship^s  bot- 
tom from  end  to  end,  and  from  aa  to  eight  feet  in  breadth, 
tras  full  of  fleshy  barnacles^  Qepm  anatiier^)  of  uncommon 
Imglh,  and  a  few  of  the  large  hard  shell  species  (balanus  tin- 
tiniiabulum).^'*' 

What  remains  of  the  iron  is  still  considered  as  suflScient  pro* 
tectioo  for  a  third  voyage  to  India,  and  ^^  it  appears  only  to 
he  necessary  to  drive  the  large  copper  nails  up  a  litde  to  se* 
cure  the  iron  hars  for  the  next  voyage.'' 

XoU  by  Dr  Traill. — ^We  remarked  that  the  specimens  of 
the  ltpa$  amaliftra  were  considerably  larger  on  the  starboard 
than  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  ship.  On  noticing  this  lo  the 
captain,  he  informed  us  that  the  larboard  had  been  the  let  side 
of  the  vessel,  almost  constantly  during  the  passage  to  Europe, 
and  consequently  most  deeply  immersed  in  the  water — a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  economy  of  these  animals  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  

It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  last  cases,  particularly  in  the 
ship  Dorothy,  the  proportion  of  iron  has  been  too  large,  and 
the  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  on  the  bottom  of  this  ship 
proves  that  the  electro-negative  action  has  been  in  excess. 

C. 


Akt.  IV. — On  the  Transportation  of  Fish  from  salt  to  fresh 
Water.  By  J.  Macculloch,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  [Joum^ 
Roy.  Inst.] 

You  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  transplantation  of  fish  from  salt  to  fresh 
water,  since  the  period  at  which  I  communicated  the  paper  on 
that  subject  to  your  Journal.  Mr  Arnold,  who  has  carried 
on  these  experiments,  at  my  wish,  with  great  zeal,  has  suc- 
ceeded m  adding  many  more  to  the  list,  and,  both  in  respect 
to  the  physical  fact,  and  to  the  question  of  economy,  the  suc- 
cess has  been  far  greater  than  any  one  was  willing  to  believe* 

*  Solpiitiric  acid  was  med  to  loosen  and  detach  the  shells. 
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The  list  of  the  additional  fish  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
that  which  is  appended  to  this  letter,  with  the  former  one;  and 
as  the  subject  has  excited  considerable  attention,  you  will  per- 
haps not  object  to  a  statement  which  may  attract  even  more, 
hy  presenting,  in  the  form  of  a  prospectus,  the  essential  facts 
and  arguments.  It  is  only  by  placing  them  in  this  form  that 
they  are  very  likely  to  produce  the  effect  which  appears  de- 
sirable. I  may  now,  however,  subjoin  some  remarks  which 
could  not  well  find  their  place  in  such  a  statement,  and  which 
have  been  the  result  of  more  experience  and  attention.  It  is 
certain  that  the  flavour  of  every  fish  which  has  yet  been  tried 
has  been  improved,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  superiority  of  the 
basse,  the  mullet,  the  loach,  the  atherine,  and  the  sole,  from 
the  pond,  to  those  from  the  sea.  This  might  be  expected,  for 
it  is  what  happens  notedly  with  respect  to  oysters. 

The  sole  becomes  twice  as  thick  as  a  fish  of  the  same  size 
from  the  sea,  and  its  skin  also  becomes  extremely  dark,  or 
nearly  black. 

The  plaise  also  increases  materially  in  thickness,  and  loses 
its  spots.  In  some  cases,  it  appeared  three  times  as  thick  as 
in  the  sea.  The  basse  also  turns  much  thicker,  and  improves 
in  delicacy. 

The  mullet  almost  ceases  to  ^row  in  length,  but  enlarges  in 
breadth,  and  presents  a  much  deeper  layer  of  fat. 

Crabs  and  prawns  have  found  their  own  way  into  the  pond, 
as  have  loaches,  and  some  other  small  fish ;  and  while,  for- 
merly, there  were  none  of  the  former  two,  the  water  is  now 
absolutely  swarming  with  them.  Thus  also,  apparently,  the 
eels  have  multiplied  ;  as  it  is  now  easy  to  take  a  cartload  at 
once,  where  formerly  a  dozen  or  two  was  a  large  capture.  I 
have  thus,  also,  more  distincdy  ascertained,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Cuvier,  who  had  been  unwilling  to  admit  it,  that 
there  are  two  species  of  fresh  water  eel,  distinguished  by  the 
comparative  acuteness  and  breadth  of  the  nose. 

I  have  lastly  to  add  an  observation  inadvertently  omitted 
in  the  former  communication,  which  may  be  used  as  an  a  priori 
argument  for  the  possibility  of  this  transplantation.  It  is,  that 
oxygen  is  much  more  easily  disengaged  from  fresh  than  from 
salt  water.  Consequently,  the  act  of  respiration  ought  to  be 
easier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed,  as  it  has  been,  that  sea-fish  cannot  respire 
fresh  water. 

As  I  have  given  the  shad  without  its  Linnaean  name,  I  think 
it  right  to  add,  that  our  shad  is  yet  unnamed ;  because  the 
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C\Bpea  Aloea  is  the  Alose  of  the  French,  common  in  the  Seine, 
and  on  the  other  coast  of  Normandy ;  a  fish  38  good  as  our 
•wn  shad  is  detestable,  and  a  decidedly  different  species  of 
this  troablesome  and  ill  understood  genus.  If  I  have  given 
the  iralgar  term  rock-fisb,  it  is  because  1  wish  to  reject  the 
term  urasse,  for  the  present,  as  it  stands  a  species ;  whereas 
the  whole  of  this  genus  (labras)  is  still  in  extreme  confusion, 
smd  in  one,  which  I  hope  to  aid  in  rectifying,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Cuvicr's  materials  and  our  own  species. 

Projpccdis  of  a  Plan  for  Preserving  and  Rearing  Fish  for  the 

London  Market* 

From  various  observations  and  experiments,  of  which  evi- 
dence is  subjoined,  it  has  been  found  that  sea-fish  will  live  and 
thrive,  and  also  breed,  in  ponds  and. enclosures ;  and,  with  re- 
.  gard  to  many,  it  also  appears  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  the 
water  is  salt,  or  fresh,  or  brackish,  or  alternately  fresh  and 
sah* 
«  It  is  also  found  that  they  may  be  fed  in  such  enclosures, 
if  necessary,  as  our  domestic  animals  are ;  but  that  if  sufficient 
numbers  and  kinds  are  placed  together,  they  feed  each  other 
without  requiring  further  care. 

It  is  further  observed,  that  every,  or  almost  every  species, 
improves  in  flavour  and  quality,  as  oysters  are  known  to  do, 
under  transplantation* 

It  is  well  known  that,  of  all  the  fish  brought  to  market,  a 
~   very  small  proportion  is  in  good  condition^  the  rest  being  ap- 
parently ill  fed;  and  hence  the  number  of  bad  fish  so  well 
known  to  fishmongers. 

It  is  much  better  known  that,  from  bad  weather,  or  other 
causes,  the  supply  of  the  market  is  very  irregular.  Thus  the 
public  suffers  when  the  supply  is  short,  and  the  merchant 
when  there  is  a  glut.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  glut  to  come 
in  London  when  the  town  is  empty;  and,  on  the  contrary,  for 
il  (•  want  fish  when  fulL 

The  proposed  plan,  if  executed,  would  bring  the  fish  within 
our  own  power,  to  be  taken  alive  when  wanted,  and,  from 
\teiSRg  better  fed,  in  greater  perfection  and  more  uniformly 
good.  It  would  be  like  taking  stalled  oxen,  instead  of  wild 
Scotch  cattle.  It  wouki  also  enable  the  merchants  to  regulate 
the  supply  by  the  demand,  and  thus  to  satisfy  better  the  pub- 
lie  and  themselves.  The  trade  would  be  stead v  instead  of 
jMiecarious  ;  as  the  prktes  to  the  public  would  also  be.  It  would 
beconducted,  directly  between  the  public  and  the  grower,  or 
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with  the  intervention  of  one  retailer  only,  and  thus  a  heavy 
cause  of  complaint  be  removed.  Lastly,  the  public  would 
be  always  sure  of  fish,  and  it  would  be  sure  of  them  at  mode- 
rate prices. 

Such  are  the  proposed  advantages.  As  far  as  the  species 
that  breed  in  such  confinement,  the  fish  would  reproduce 
themselves,  or  a  pond  of  this  nature  would  resemble  a  common 
fish-pond.  For  those  that  will  not,  if  there  are  any  such,  the 
ponas  would  be  mere  repositories  for  keeping  alive,  till  there 
w^s  a  demand,  the  fish  brought  into  them  from  the  sea.  They 
would  also  be  feeding-places,  allowing  bad  fish  to  improve. 
Thus  far,  the  fisheries  would  go  on  as  oefore,  and  the  fishing- 
trade  would  consequently  not  be  injured.  It  would  be  in- 
creased, on  the  contrary;  because,  with  a  better-regulated 
market  and  more  moderate  prices,  the  consumption  would 
be  augmented. 

There  can  be  no  objection,  therefore,  on  the  score  of  injury 
to  the  fisheries.  The  plan  is,  virtually,  one  to  preserve  fish 
alive  after  being  taken,  instead  of  sufierine  them  to  waste,  to 
render  them  better  in  quality,  and  to  supply  them  more  regu- 
larly. 

The  plan,  therefore,  is,  to  enclose,  in  any  convenient  part 
of  the  Thames,  (since  the  quality  of  the  water  is  proved  to  be 
indifferent)  a- space  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A  dock,  or  an 
excavation  in  the  nature  of  one,  would  be  unnecessary,  as  the 
water  itself,  in  many  places  not  navigable,  might  be  enclqsed 
by  a  palisade.  In  this,  the  fish  would  be  received  from  the 
fishermen,  by  means  of  well-boats,  alive.  Those  which 
chanced  to  die  would  become  the  food  of  others.  Many  would 
breed,  as  they  have  been  found  to  do,  and  thus  also  produce 
food.  But  they  might  also  be  fed,  by  means  of  butcher's 
offal,  or  other  matters  easily  procured  in  a  great  city,  as  was 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

From  the  enclosure,  the  fish  would  be  taken  by  nets,  the 
kinds  in  demand,  and  the  quantity,  selected,  and  the  bad  fish 
also  returned  for  improvement.  A  steam-boat  would  supply 
them  to  London  daily,  and  to  any  market  which  might  be  es- 
tablished ;  and  they  might  even  be  brought  up  alive,  so  that 
the  unsaleable  ones  would  not  be  lost. 

The  only  capital  required  to  be  sunk,  or  advanced,  would 
be  in  purchasing  and  enclosing  a  tract  of  water,  and  in  the 
general  establishment;  possibly  in  stocking  the  pond.  It  could 
not  be  very  large ;  but  no  estimate  is  now  pretended  to  be 
given,  nor  any  place  pointed  out ;  that  needs  not,  however, 
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be  very  near  to  I.K>ndon,  as  a  steam-boat  would  approximate 
aoj distances.  After  this,  the  fish  would  be  purchased  from 
tiie fishermen  by  contract;  and  the  establishment  beginning  to 
sell,  would  then  pay  its  way. 

The  details  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  practicability  of 
this  scheme,  are  the  following : 

There  are  three  or  four  sea-ponds  in  Scotland  where  fish 
are  thus  kept ;  one  in  Orkney,  belonging  to  Mrs  Stewart,  one 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Preston  ;  and 
one  in  Galloway,  belonging  to  AJr  Macdowall. 

On  the  Greek  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  Missolonghi  and  else- 
Vrhere,  the  same  has  been  practised  fi'om  immemorial  time.  It 
is  the  current  practice  also  of  Bermuda,  where  the  inhabitants 
subsist  chiefly  on  fish* 

These  are  sea-ponds,  as  the  water  is  salt*  But  in  Sicily, 
£rom  the  most  ancient  times  also,  the  natives  transport  lobsters 
and  crabs  to  a  fresh-water  and  muddy  lake,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  tbem,  as  they  also  do  mullet* 

With  respect  to  fresh  waters,  we  have  evidence  of  the  power 
of  keeping  and  improving  sea-fish  in  them,  from  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Romans*  From  the  testimony  of  Columella, 
and  the  other  writers,  ^  de  Re  Rustica,"  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  farmers,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  to 
go  down  to  the  sea  and  bring  up  the  spawn  of  sea-fish  to  the 
fresh  water  lakes  of  Rome,  where  they  multiplied  and  im- 
proved. It  was  a  branch  of  farming*  ft  became  the  amuse- 
ment and  luxury  of  the  rich  and  great  in  the  times  of  imperial 
Rome ;  enormous  establishments  of  this  nature  were  formed, 
and  the  fish  were  often  fed  at  an  expense  which,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  ponds,  proves  the  great  extent  of  these  repo- 
sitories* 

Lastly,  this  plan  has  been  recently  put  to  the  test  under 

the  direction  of  the  writer  of  this  note,  in  Guernsey,  by  Mr 

Arnold*     In  a  pond  of  about  four  acres  only,  many  sea-fish, 

which  will  be  found  in  the  following  list,  are  now  thriving, 

and  all  those  which  have  had  suflBcient  time  have  propagatecT; 

all  have  improved  in  quality,  and  many  very  remarkably* 

This  pond  was  at  first  worthless,  containmg  only  a  few  eels ; 

at  present  it  produces  a  large  rent,  and  can  supply  the  market 

when  the  weather  prevents  the  boats  from  going  out*     It  is 

remarkable  also,  that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  sea-fish, 

the  eels  have  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  so  as  themselves  to 

troduce  a  considerable  revenue.    This  proves  that  fish  may 
e  fed,  merely  by  bringing  different  kinds  together,  as  is  the 
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case  in  nature.  It  ma^  be  added,  that  the  evidence  from  this 
pond  is  peculiarly  satisfactory,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  indiffe- 
rence which  sea-fish  possess  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water. 
Being  embanked  from  the  sea,  and  receiving  an  insufiicient 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  summer,  it  varies,  so  that  while  it  is 
perfectly  fresh  in  winter,  it  is  nearly  salt  in  very  dry  weather, 
and  brackish  in  various  degrees  at  intermediate  periods.  Here 
also,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  larger  fishes  have  been 
placed  there,  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  which  formerly  showed 
no  such  desire,  have  introduced  themselves  through  crevices 
in  the  sea  wall,  and  that  it  is,  in  particular,  crowded  with  crabs 
and  prawns. 

it  is  now  necessary  to  subjoin  a  list  of  the  fishes  which  be- 
longing naturally  to  the  sea,  have  been  found  to  live  in  fresh 
waters.  Some  of  these  have  been  forcibly  introduced,  others 
seek  it  for  themselves.  If  the  list  is  still  limited,  it  is  because 
the  rest  have  not  been  tried  ;  for  no  fish  on  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  properly  tried,  has  failed.  When  they  have 
failed,  it  is  because  they  were  previously  injured,  or  nearly 
killed,  in  the  taking  or  the  transportation.  The  star  indicates 
those  which  have  been  forcibly  naturalized  in  Mr  Arnold^s 
or  some  other  pond. 

Conger  *  Basse 

Torsk  Loach 

Sprat  Red  Loach 

Shad  *  Smelt 
Alose  (of  the  French)  clupea    *  Atherine 

alosa  *  Rock-fish 

Greater  Lamprey  *  Cuckoo-fish 

Lesser  Lamprey  ♦  Old  Wife 

Stickleback  *  Sole 

Cottus  quadricornis  *  Turbot 

Mullet  Sand  Eel 

♦  Plaice  Rockling 
Flounder  Whiting  Pout 
Red  Flounder,  pleuronectes      Mackerel 

roseus.  Herring 

White  Whale  Crabs 

*  Horse  Mackerel  *  Oysters 
Pollack  *  Muscles 
Prawns  Shrimps 
Cod 

•  * 

There  appears  no  reason  why  turtle  should  not  also  be  cul- 
tivated, whether  they  would  breed  or  not.    The  peacock, 
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pirtado,  pheasant,  and  common  fowl,  are  the  natives  of  hot 
dimates, and  have  long  been  naturalized  to  cold  ones;  and 
tlcrc  is  far  less  diflference  between  the  temperatures  of  the 
WBter  in  different  climates  than  between  those  of  the  air.    An 

excelkai  turtle  has  been  taken  in  the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  after 

» imknown  length  of  residence. 


Art.  V. — On  the  Mode  of  obtaining  Silidumj  and  on  the  Char- 
acttrs  and  Properties  of  that  Substance.  By  M.  Berzeuus.* 
[Phil.  Jtfag.3 

Dtcampasition  of  Fluate  ofSibea  6y  Potassium. 

Wheh  we  read   the  description  of  the  experiments  made 
by  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  on  the  silicated  fluoric 
add  and  potassiuni,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  decomposed 
the  acid  m  the  circumstances  which  they  describe.     The 
potassium  bums  in  the  ^s  and  condenses  it ;  a  brown  mat- 
ter is  formed,  which,  boiled  in  water  and  dried,  burns  in  ox- 
ygen gas  with  the  evolution  of  silicated  fluoric  gas,  and  leaves 
as  a  residuum  a  white  earthy  matter.     In  appfying  myself  to 
these  researches,  I  looked  upon  the  reduction  of  the  fluoric 
acid  and  of  the  silica  as  so  certain,  that  I  thought  it  only  ne- 
cessary to  examine  the  composition  of  the  product  obtained, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a  clear  light.     The  experi- 
ment of  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  gave  me  the  same 
results  as  they  obtained,  with  this  difierence,  that  the  mass 
when  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  was  not  white,  and  that  it  had  pre- 
served its  primitive  colour  without  any  remarkable  change. 
I  expected  to  find  some  fluate  of  silica  and  potash,  but  Qie 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ^id  not  disengage  any  trace  of 
flaate  of  silica  ;  and  although  carried  to  ebullition,  it  did  not 
produce  any  change  in  the  substance.     Nor  was  the  substance 
attacked  by  any  acid  but  the  fluoric,  which  separated  the  si- 
Hca,  and  left  a  deep  brown  matter,  insoluble  in  acids,  and 
which  did  not  bum  on  exposure  to  the  action  of  fire.     Was 
this  the  radical  of  the  fluoric  acid,  or  that  of  silica,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both  ? 

To  procure  this  substance  in  greater  quantity,  I  proceed- 
ed in  the  following  manner ;  I  introduced  into  a  glass  retort 
of  the  capacity  of  about  ten  cubic  inches  a  smaU  vessel  of 
porcelain  on  which  was  a  piece  of  potassium  of  the  size  of  a 


^From  the  Annates  de  CAtmte  $t  de  Phytique,  torn,  xnvii.  p.  337. 
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large  nut.  After  having  rapidly  exhausted  the  retort,  I  let  in 
some  silicated  fluoric  gas,  from  a  reservoir  over  mercury,  and 
I  applied  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  potassium  at  first 
became  white,  but  afterwards  it  became  browner  and  brown- 
er, and  at  last  as  black  as  a  coal :  it  was  not  long  in  becom- 
ing inflamed,  and  it  burnt  with  a  large  flame  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  not  however  intensely;  whilst  the  mercury  rose  rap 
idly  in  the  reservoir,  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  sili- 
cated fluoric  gas.  As  soon  as  the  combustion  ended,  a  va- 
cuum was  made  in  the  apparatus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  the  fluafe  of  silica  and  potash,  and  it  was  then  left 
to  cool.  The  product  was  a  hard,  porous,  agglutinated,  and 
deep-brown  mass,  which  did  not  change  in  the  air,  but  which 
like  manganese,  emitted  the  smell  of  hydrogen  when  it  was 
pressed  between  the  fingers  or  when  breathed  upon.  In  the 
retort,  around  the  porcelain  vessel,  a  light  powder  of  a  yel- 
low-brown was  remarked,  which  was  preserved.  The  burn 
mass  when  thrown  into  water  immediately  produced  a  copi- 
ous evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  water  dissolved  much 
fluate  of  potash,  and  the  brown  mass  was  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  chestnut-brown  powder,  slowly  evolving  gas.  The 
alkaline  solution  was  descanted  and  replaced  bv  pure  water. 
The  evolution  of  gas  visibly  diminished ;  and  the  water  hav- 
ing again  been  renewed  after  son^e  time,  it  entirely  ceased ; 
so  that  the  brown  powder  did  not  decompose  the  water,  even 
at  the  temperature  of  ebullition.  The  solution  obtained  by 
boiling  it  being  very  acid,  it  was  boiled  with  fresh  portions 
of  water,  until  no  signs  of  acidity  were  manifested,  and  the 
solution  afterwards  passed  through  the  filtre.  The  water  was 
saturated  with  fluate  of  silica  and  potash,  and  the  brown  pow- 
der was  washed  as  long  as  the  water  left  the  slighcst  residuum 
by  evaporation.  The  powder,  being  dried,  was  of  a  chest- 
nut brov/n,  and  evidently  contained  heterogeneous  parts  of 
a  brighter  colour.  The  brown  matter  which  was  deposited 
on  the  glass  during  the  combustion  of  the  potassium  was 
much  more  homogeneous.  Water  did  not  disengage  hydro- 
gen by  its  action,  but  quickly  became  acid.  This  powder 
was  washed  with  the  same  care  as  the  preceding. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  change  undergone 
hy  the  brown  matter  during  combustion,  it  was  first  perfectly 
dried  and  heated  to  a  dull  red  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas, 
a!ifK  tRer  being  weighed,  exposed  in  a  proper  apparatus  to  a 
cui'dt  of  oxygen  gas.  As  soon  as  the  air  of  the  vessel 
seemed  to  be  uisplaced  by  oxygen  gas,  the  brown  matter 
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was  heated  with  a  spirit-lamp ;  it  immediately  took  fire,  and 
buna  vividly   for  some  time,  having  a  pale  blue  flame  on  its 
surface.     The   remaining  oxvgen  being  passed  into  barytic 
water,  rendered   it  very  turbid,  and  gave  a  precipitate  which 
entirely  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  muriatic  acid,  andf 
which,  consequently,  was  carbonate  of  barytes.     The  burnt 
mass  was  greatly  diminished  in  bulk,  but  was  of  much  the 
same  colour   as  before.     Its  weight  was  augmented  scarcely 
half  a  hundredth  part.    There  was  not  perceived  either  in 
the  glass  balloon  where  the  combustion  took  place,  or  in  the 
glass  conducting  tube,  the  least  indication  of  the  presence  of 
fluoric  acid  ;  and  this  showed  pla'inly  that  this  acid  was  not 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  brown  matter ;  and  that 
the  presence  of  it  in  the  experiments  of  MM.  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenard,  as  also  in  the  first  which  I  made,  arose  from 
the  circumstance   that  the   brown  matter  contained   fluate 
of  silica  and   potash,  which  was  decomposed   by  the  heat 
of  the   connbustion,   and  gave  out  silicated    fluoric   acid; 
this  result   likewise  deprives  us  of  the  hope  of  learning  by 
these  means  the  composition  of  fluoric  acid ;  but  it  is  not 
less  interesting,  since  it  seems  to  show  that  the  pulverulent 
brown  matter  is  really  silicium.     Its  combustion  in  oxygen, 
with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  witho!it  much  increase 
of  weight,  was  now  not  so  difiicult  to  understand,  since  it  is  a 
property  of  the  oxides  which  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen, 
that  their  quadri-carburet  burns  without  increase  of  weight. 
Bot  whence  comes  this  carbon?  how  is  it  combined  with  the 
siUcium  ?     I  thought  at  first  that  it  mi^ht  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  the  oil  of  naphtha  in  which  the  potassium  was 
preserved,  and  1  repeated  the  experiment  with  potassium 
which  had  not  been  in  this  oil.     The  result  was  the  same. 
I  then  began  to  think  that  this  metal  might  contain  carbon ; 
for  it  had  been  prepared  after  the  advantageous  process  late- 
ly given  by  Brunner,  which  consists  in  distilling  at  a  high 
temperature  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  of  carbon 
in  a  vessel  of  forced  iron.     The  potassium,  distilled  in  a  glass 
vessel,  accordingly  left  a  coally  residuum,  which,  by  treat- 
ment with  water,  yielded  some  potash  and  much  carbon.     In 
repeating  the  experiment  of  the  combustion  of  potassium  in 
silicated  fluoric  gas  [emptying  the  metal  thus  purified],  the 
powder  was  not  so  brown,  and  when  burnt  in  oxjgen  acquir- 
ed an  increase  of  40  per  cent  without  producmg  carbonic 
acid.     Its  colour,  however,  was  much  the  same  as  before 
combustion.     But  this  circumstance  will  no  longer  appear 
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astonishing,  if  we  suppose,  either  that  the  silicium  may  take 
in  its  combustion  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation,  or  that,  as  hap- 
pens with  boron,  the  silica  which  is  formed  prevents  the  en- 
tire combustion  of  the  silicium.  The  residuum  of  the  com- 
bustion, treated  by  fluoric  acid,  gave  silicated  fluoric  gas,  and 
its  colour  became  much  darker.  Thrown  on  a  filter,  well 
washed  and  dried,  it  was  pure  silichun. 

Description  of  Silicium^  and  of  its  Chemical  Relations  zoiih  other 

Bodies. 

Obtained  in  the  manner  just  related,  silicium  is  of  a  dark 
nut-brown  colour,  without  the  least  metallic  lustre.  When 
rubbed  with  steel  it  does  not  give  any  bright  streak,  and  re- 
sists the  friction  as  an  earthy  body  docs,  it  is  incombustible 
in  atmospheric  air  and  in  oxygen ;  it  does  not  undergo  any 
change  in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  appears  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  the  most  infusible  bodies.  These  properties 
seem  opposed  to  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  combustion 
of  silicium,  which  is  easily  accomplished .  when  we  employ 
that  substance  as  obtaineu  immediately  after  its  reduction  by 
potassium.  This  difierence  in  its  comoustibility  is  extremely 
remarkable.  It  does  not  depend  on  an  efiect  attributable  to 
the  fluoric  acid  -,  for,  if  before  burning  the  silicium  it  is  treat- 
ed with  fluoric  acid,  a  portion  of  silica  will  be  extracted  from 
it,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  fluoric  acid  by  the 
potash  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  potassium  by  the 
air,  before  the  experiment  could  be  made ;  and  the  acid  dis- 
solves besides,  especially  by  means  of  heat,  a  portion  of  sili- 
cum,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  silicium  which  then 
remains  after  filtering  and  washine  inflames  and  burns  with 
vivacity  in  air  and  in  oxygen.  Nor  can  this  combustibility 
result  from  a  residuum  of  potassium  ^  for  after  combustion 
neither  fluoric  acid  nor  fluate  of  silica  and  potash  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  product ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  owing  more 
probably  to  a  portion  of  hydrogen  combined  with  the  silici- 
um ;  for,  if  the  silicium  be  burnt  in  oxygen,  even  after  having 
been  heated  in  hydrogen  or  in  a  vacuum,  water  will  be  form- 
ed, but  in  very  small  quantity  relatively  to  the  great  capacity 
of  saturation  of  the  silica.  The  silicium  which  is  obtained 
when  the  brown  mass  procured  with  potassium  is  thrown  into 
water  is,  after  that,  a  hydruret  of  silicium  or  a  sUiciuret  ofhu- 
drogen ;  the  reduced  mass  is  a  siliciuret  of  potassium,  which 
the  water  decomposes ;  the  potassium  is  converted  into  potash 
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aaod  dissolved  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  disenga- 
ged, and  the  soaaller  part  takes  the  place  of  the  potassium  in 
combining   with   the  silicium.     If  the  hjdnirettea  silicium  is 
pot  ioto  an  open  platinum  crucible,  and  slowly  heated  until 
redness  commences,  and  then  after  being  covered  carried  to 
awkitenred    heat,  the  silicium  loses  its  combustibility;  and 
treated  with  Anoric  acid,  which  now  dissolves  no  more  of  it, 
becomes  perfectly    pure,  without  sustaining  the  great  loss 
which  takes  place  wnen  we  begin  by  burning  it.— When  the 
hydroretted  silicium  is  very  quickly  brought  to  a  red  heat,  it 
ta^es  fire,  because  the  hycfrogen  cannot  burn  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature without  inflaming  tne  silicium  at  the  same  time.     If 
the  silicium  does  not  burn  completely  in  this  case,  that  cir- 
cumstance does  not  arise  from  the  production  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  oxidation,  but  from  the  access  of  oxygen  being  pre- 
vented by  the  silica  formed.     Besides  the  loss  of  hydrogen 
which  the  silicium  sustains  at  an  elevated  temperature,  it  un- 
dei^oes  a  further  change ;  it  loses  the  property  of  dissolving 
ia  fluoric  acid,  is  contracted  in  bulk,  and  takes  a  darker 
colour.^    This  circuoastance  has  certainly  as  great  an  influ- 
oice  in  diminishing  its  combustibility  as  the  loss  of  its  hydro- 
gen.    In  the  state  of  least  condensation  in  which  it  is  obtain- 
ed, when  just  separated  from  the  potassium  by  means  of  wa- 
ter, it  may  be  compared,  as  to  its  combustibility,  to  the  po- 
rous hydrogenated  charcoal  of  lint,  which  takes  fire  by  the 
qmrks  of  a  steel,  but  which  loses  this  property  after  having 
been  exposed  to  an  elevated  temperature.     The  incombusti- 
bility of  silicium  is  besides  so  great,  that  the  small  auantity 
of  it  which  remains  on  the  filters  may  be  found  by  burning 
them  and  treating  the  ashes  with  fluoric  acid. 

Silicium,  even  when  dry,  stains,  and  strongly  adheres  to  the 
^ass  vessels  in  which  it  is  kept*  When  it  is  treated  with 
fluoric  acid,  the  liciuid  is  covered  with  a  little  pellicle,  which 
covelopes,  as  fat  oils  do,  each  drop  that  is  taken  from  it.  This 
pellicle  rises  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  so  long  as  they  are 
damp,  and  then  appears,  by  refraction,  of  a  clearer  colour 
then  the  silicium  wnich  is  vnder  the  liquid. 

Silicium  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  That  which  has 
become  incombustible  by  its  exposure  to  a  strong  heat  does 
not  undergo  any  change,  if,  whilst  red-hot,  chlorate  of  potash 
is  thrown  upon  it»  It  is  not  attacked  by  saltpetre  until  the 
temiperature  is  raised  sufficiently  to  decompose  the  nitric  acid, 
and  the  affinity  of  the  alkali  begins  to  act ;  but  at  a  white 
heat  it  is  acted  upon  with  great  energy  by  that  salt. 
Bos.  Jour.  Oct.  1825.  6 
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With  carbonate  of  potash,  silicium  burns  very  easily  with 
a  vivid  inflammation ;  carbonic  oxide  is  given  out,  and  the  re- 
duced carbon  imparts  a  black  colour  to  the  mass.  The  in- 
candescence is  so  much  the  more  intense,  and  the  tempera- 
ture requires  to  be  so  much  less  elevated  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  action,  as  less  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda  is  tak- 
en. Thus,  for  example,  taking  a  portion  of  carbonate  equal 
in  bulk  to  half  the  silicium,  the  inflammation  takes  place 
much  below  the  temperature  of  ignition.  With  greater  quan- 
tities of  the  carbonate,  the  mass  becomes  distended  by  the 
production  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a 
blue  flame.  If  a  still  greater  quantity  of  carbonate  be  em- 
ployed, no  signs  of  combustion  can  be  perceived ;  the  mass 
does  not  grow  black,  and  merely  gives  out  carbonic  oxide. 

From  this  mode  of  action  of  silicium  with  carbonate  of 
potash  arises  a  very  paradoxical  phenomenon.  If  some  in- 
combustible silicium  is  heated  with  saltpetre  to  a  moderate 
red,  on  a  leaf  of  platinum  or  in  a  litde  crucible,  no  action  will 
be  observed ;  but  if  there  is  added  a  little  dry  carbonate  of 
soda,  so  that  it  may  touch  the  silicium,  a  detonation  will  take 
place,  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonate,  in  the  midst  of  the 
saltpetre,  and  the  mass  will  preserve  for  some  time  its  black 
colour* 

The  cause  from  which  the  silicium  burns  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature more  easily  with  the  carbonate  than  with  saltpetre,  is 
without  doubt  owing  to  the  afiinity  of  the  alkali  for  silica  be- 
ing necessary  to  determine  the  combustion  of  the  silicium,  and 
not  being  able  to  manifest  itself  with  the  saltpetre  except 
when  the  temperature  is  suflSciently  elevated  for  the  decom- 
position of  the  nitric  acid.  If  the  burnt  mass  continues  black 
some  time  longer,  this  arises  from  the  new  combination  be- 
ing compact,  and  protecting  the  carbon  until  it  enters  into 
fusion. 

Silicium  detonates  with  the  hydrates  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
producing  a  vivid  incandescence  at  a  temperature  at  which 
they  melt,  but  much  below  that  of  ignition.  Hydrogen  gas 
is  given  out,  which  is  seen  to  burn  when  the  bulk  of  the  mass 
is  not  too  small.  The  same  phenomena  are  observed  with 
the  hydrate  of  barytes.  Incandescence  also  takes  place  with 
the  hydrate  of  lime ;  but  it  is  very  feeble,  and  the  silicium  is 
oxidated  but  imperfectly.  With  the  acid  fluate  of  potash  it 
detonates  at  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  salt,  that  is  to  say, 
much  below 'a  red  heat;  it  is  not  aflfected  by  fused  borax* 

Silicium  heated  to  a  perfect  red  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur 
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inflames  and   bums,  but  with  less  intensity  than  in  oxygen ; 
and  the  combination  even  does  not  take  place  with  the  incom- 
bastible  silicium.     The  sujphuration  is  usually  as  incomplete 
as  the  oxidation,  and  a  scorified  mass  is  obtained  of  a  dark 
gray  colour.      It   sometimes  happens,  however,  particularly 
when  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  vessels  before  volatilizing  the 
sulphur,  that   the  silicium  becomes  completely  sulphuretted, 
al  least  in  a   part  of  its  mass.     It  then  presents  an  earthy 
white  body,  which,  thrown  into  water,  instantly  dissolves  in 
it  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     The  silicium 
is  converted   into  silica  which  dissolves  in  the  water ;  and  if 
this  IS  in  small  quantity,  a  solution  may  be  obtained  so  much 
concentrated,  that  it  solidifies  after  a  slight  evaporation,  and 
it  leaves  the  silica,  after  the  desiccation,  in  a  transparent  fis- 
sured mass.     Silicium  imperfectly  sulphuretted  also  decom- 
poses water  rapidly,  with  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and 
solution  of  the  silica  in  the  water;  and  the  silicium  which  was 
not  combined  with  the  sulphur  becomes  separated.     In  the 
air  the  sulphuret  of  silicium  diffuses  a  very  strong  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  loses  in  a  little  time  all  its  sul- 
phur ;  but  in  dry  air  it  may  be  preserved  a  long  time.     At 
a  red  heat,  it  contracts  and  shrivels  up,  yielding  sulphurous 
acid  and  silica.     This  change,  however,  takes  place  but  slow- 
ly ;  for  when  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  some  moments,  it  still 
nas  the  property  of  decomposing  water. 

The  siliciuret  of  potassium  readily  combines  with  sulphur 
at  a  red  heat ;  but  if  the  mass  is  aissolved  in  water,  there 
remains  much  silicium,  unless  the  mass  be  newly  exposed  to 
a  white  heat,  because  the  silicium  then  combines  with  the 
sulphur  at  the  expense  of  the  potassium  previously  sulphuret- 
ted at  a  more  elevated  temperature.  This  combination  is  a 
true  double  sulphuret ;  its  colour  is  of  a  dark  brown,  almost 
black.  It  presents  a  melted  mass  which  dissolves  in  water. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  dissolves  without  changing  its 
nature ;  but  since  the  sulphuret  of  silicium  is  decomposed  in 
water,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  a  great  affinity  for  the 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  solution 
there  exists  some  silicate  of  potash  with  hydro-sulphuret  of 
the  same  alkali.  The  combinations  of  the  sulphuret  of  sili- 
cium with  the  metallic  sulphurets,  although  they  exist  in  the 
dry  way,  cannot,  it  appears,  exist  in  water. 

it  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  fact  to  see  the  silica  dis- 
solve in  so  great  quantity  in  water  at  the  moment  of  its  forma- 
tion, and  lose  this  property  by  eviration,  so  as  to  become 
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insoluble  in  acids.  This  great  solubilitj,  shown  by  the  pre* 
ceding  experiments,  explains  the  numerous  crystallizations 
of  silica  in  the  cavities  of  druses,  which  sometimes  could  not 
contain  a  volume  of  liquid  ever  so  little  greater  than  the  crys- 
tal itself.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  silica  had 
been  in  solution  as  in  our  example ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of  silicium. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  combining  phosphorus  with  silicium 
by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  latter  at  a  red  heat.  I 
did  not  try  any  other  process. 

If  silicium  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chloi*ine,  it  takes  fire  and 
continues  to  burn.  If  the  gas  contains  atmospheric  air,  some 
silica  remains  in  the  form  a  slight  skeleton.  Silicium  burns 
equally  well  in  chlorine,  whether  or  not  it  has  lost  its  combus- 
tibility  in  the  air.  The  product  condenses  and  presents  a 
yellowish  liquid  when  it  contains  an  excess  of  chlorine,  but 
which  is  without  colour  when  it  is  freed  from  this  excess. 
This  liquid  is  very  fluid ;  it  evaporates  almost  instantaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  yielding  white  vapours,  and  leaving 
a  residuum  of  silica.  It  has  a  very  penetrating  smell,  which 
may  be  compared  in  some  degree  to  that  of  cyanogen. 
Thrown  into  water,  it  floats  on  the  top ;  it  generally  dissolves 
in  it,  or  leaves  a  little  silica.  If  the  quantity  of  the  water  is 
small,  a  drop,  for  example,  on  as  much  choride  of  silicium, 
this  envelopes  it,  and  the  silica  remains  in  a  &othy  semi-trans* 
parent  mass.  This  liquid  is  analogous  to  the  combinations 
of  the  other  electro-negative  bodies  with  chlorine.  It  red- 
dens litmus  paper ;  it  is  the  second  example  known  of  a  liquid 
combination  formed  by  silicium. 

At  common  temperatures  potassium  has  no  action  on  chlo- 
ride ol  silicium ;  but  when  heated  in  the  vapour  of  the  latter 
substance  it  takes  tire  and  produces  a  compound  of  potassium 
and  of  silicium.  The  iodide  of  potassium  does  not  combine 
with  silicium. 

Silicium  is  nekher  dissolved  nor  attacked  by  the  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acids,  and  not  even  by  aqua  regia.  In  its 
combustible  state  it  is  slowly  dissolved  by  fluoric  acid  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  but  in  losing  its  combustibility,  it 
loses  also  the  property  of  dissolving  in  this  acid.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  dissolved  with  rapidity,  even  in  the  cold,  by  a 
mixture  of  the  nitric  and  fluoric  acids,  nitrous  gas  being  given 
out.  Combustible  silicium  is  dissolved  by  digestion  in  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  potash;  but  when  rendered  incombustible,  it 
is  no  longer  attacked  by  the  alkaUes  in  the  humid  way* 
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Silicinin,  \irhen  once  isolated,  combines  with  the  metals 
with  much  diffioulty.  Its  remarkable  affinity  for  platinum  is 
koown  bj  the  exj>eriments  of  M.  Boussmgault;  but  it  may 
be  heated  as  often  and  as  long  as  we  choose  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  without  aoj  combination  taking  place.  But  if  we 
endeavour  to  reduce  silicium  by  potassium  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible,the  silicium  penetrates  deeply  into  the  platinum  where- 
eTer  this  is  touched  by  the  potassium*  Copper,  silver,  lead, 
and  tin,  heated  w^ith  silicium  by  the  blowpipe,  do  not  seem 
changed  io  their  appearance,  nor  in  their  ductility ;  notwith- 
standing when  they  are  treated  with  acids  they  leave  a  small 
quantity  of  silica.  The  copper,  particularly,  left  a  skeKnon 
of  the  same  Corm  as  its  own.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that 
silicium,  which  alone  is  not  attacked  by  the  acids,  is  oxidat* 
ed  by  them  when  its  combinations  with  the  metals  are  dis* 
solved.  We  have,  however,  a  similar  example  already  in 
rhodium,  which,  though  not  attacked  per  se  oy  aqua-regia, 
is  dissolved  by  it  when  alloyed  with  certain  metals. 

Titanium,  which  approaches  so  near  to  silicium  in  its  prop- 
erUes,  is  also  insoluble  in  acids  in  the  metallic  state  (witti  the 
exception  of  a  mixture  of  the  fluoric  and  nitric  acids),  whilst 
it  is  oxidated  and  easily  dissolved  when  alloyed  with  otner 
metals. 

Silicium  combines  with  potassium  at  a  high  temperature, 
but  without  the  evolution  of  a  remarkable  heat,  it  affords 
two  combinations ;  one,  with  excess  of  potassium,  of  a  dark- 
gray,  and  which  dissolves  completely  in  water ;  the  other, 
with  less  potassium,  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  before  stat- 
ed, or  by  exposing  the  first  to  a  very  strong  heat.  It  is  be- 
sides probable  that  silicium  may  form  with  the  metals  com- 
binations, the  proportions  of  which  correspond  with  those  of 
their  silicates.-^!  reserve  these  researches  for  another  time. 

[7o6e  continued.'] 


Abt.  V.^ — On  a  Scarltt  Sulxhromate  of  Lead^  and  its  Applictt' 
iion  io  Painting  and  Calico  Printing.  By  John  Badams,  Elsq. 
[Ann.  Pkilos.'] 

It  was  announced  by  Dulong,  in  the  Ann.  de  Chim.,  so  long 

ago  as  the  year  1812,  that  by  boiling  together  carbonate  of 

lead  and  chromate  of  potash  m  excess,  a  red  sub-chromate  of 

lead  is  produced,  containing  exactly  double  the  quantity  of 

lead  in  the  comnion  chromate.    Ten  years  afterwards,  in  the 
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same  journal,  Grouvelle  announced  the  existence  of  a  red 
cbromate,  and  gave  several  processes  for  preparing  it,  but 
made  no  mention  of  Dulong's  discovery.  It  is  remarkable 
that  neither  of  these  chemists,  nor  any  subsequent  writer,  ap- 
pears to  have  noticed  the  important  uses  to  which  this  sud- 
stance  is  applicable. 

Having  made  a  variety  of  experiments  upon  its  properties, 
as  a  fast  colour  in  calico-printing,  and  a  durable  pigment  for 
artists  in  oil  and  water,  I  wish  to  give  publicity  to  the  advan- 
tages which,  I  think,  the  arts  will  derive  from  its  adoption. 

Grouvelle's  method  of  preparing  red  chromate  of  lead  con- 
sists in  boiling  the  common  yellow  chromate  with  potash ;  for 
practical  purposes,  this  is  much  more  convenient  than  Dulong's 
process,  and  gives  a  very  fine  colour.  By  some  unaccounta- 
ble  blunder,  However,  the  ingenious  author  of  this  formula  so 
completely  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  substance  produced  by 
it,  that  every  step  he  takes  in  his  analysis  to  explain  the  com- 
position of  the  red  chromate,  only  tends  to  involve  it  in  deeper 
obscurity.     But  he  must  speak  for  himself. 

'^  J'ai  analyse  comparativement  le  chromate  jatme,  le  rouge, 
et  le  plomb  rouge  de  Siberie.  Tous  donnent  exactemerU  le  memd 
rapport  entre  Pactde  et  P oxide*  Ce  sont  des  chroma tes  neu- 
tres;  seulement  le  chromate  rou^e  contient  une  petite  qauntite 
d^alcali,  qui  m'a  paru  etre  de  la  1.  5;"  and  yet  in  the  very 
next  page,  the  author  contradicts  himself,  and  says,  in  summing 

"P'  .  ... 

"  II  suit  de  la  que  Palcali  parait  etre  combine  a  Poxide  de 

plomb,  et  que  cetle  combinaison  unie  au  chromate  do  plomb, 

donne  lieu  au  chromate  rouge,  qui  contient  ainsi  un  peu  plus 

dioxide  de  plomb  que  le  chromate  neutre." 

Grouvelle  then  goes  on  to  assert,  that  he  finds  little  alkali 
(lime)  in  the  native  red  lead  of  Siberia,"  though,  as  he  admits, 
this  very  ore  becomes  yellow  on  being  powdered,  which,  if 
it  really  contained  lime,  it  ought  not  to  ao. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the  whole  of  this  analy- 
sis is  erroneous. 

(A.)  100  grains  of  scarlet  chromate  of  lead  made  by  Grou- 
velle's  process,  were  digested  for  half  an  hour  with  constant 
stirring  in  very  diluted  acetic  acid.  The  red  colour  gradually 
but  totally  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  yellow. 
This  yellow  powder,  carefully  washed  and  dried  at  300% 
weighed  60  grains,  and  proved  on  examination  to  be  common 
chromate  of  lead. 

Here  thdn  we  have  red  chromate  of  lead  (said  by  Grouvelle 
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to  contain  exactly  the  same  proportions  of  oxide  and  acid  as 
the  yellow  c^hromate)  resolved  into  60  grains  of  yellow  chro- 
male  and  40  grains  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  shall 
see,  by  the  next  experiment,  to  be  oxide  of  load. 

(B.)  1  he  acetic  acid,  holding  in  solution  40  grains  of  the 
ohginal  weight  of  the  red  chromate  employed,  was  perfectly 
colourless  and  transparent ;  and  on  being  gently  evaporated 
in  a  water  bath,  shot  entirely  into  crystal'*',  bearing  the  well- 
known  character  of  acetate  of  lead.  On  redissolving  these 
crystals  in  water,  and  boiling  them  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  a  dense  white  precipitate  fell,  weighing, 
when  dried,  46  grains=38.45  nearly  oxide  of  lead.* 

(C.)  To  ascertain  whether  any  sensible  portion  of  potash 
originally  entered  into  the  composition  of  this  red  chromate, 
the  ammoniacal  solution  was  evaporated  gently  in  a  large  pla- 
tina  crucible,  and  gradually  exposed  to  a  red  beat;  the  whole 
residue  sublimed,  leaving  only  a  scarcely  perceptible  stain  of 
lead  upon  the  surface  of  the  crucible.  A  little  water  now 
boiled  in  the  same  crucible  did  not  affect  the  colour  of  turme- 
lie  paper  in  the  slightest  degree ;  hence  no  potash  whatever 
can  be  suspected. 

On  repeating  these  experiments,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  40 
grains  of  loss  sustained  oy  the  red  chromate  in  experiment 
(A),  were  entirely  due  to  oxide  of  lead ;  and  that  100  grains 
of  red  chromate  were  resolved  into  60  grains  of  yellow  chro- 
mate and  40  oxide  of  lead.  But  60  grains  of  yellow  chromate 
are  composed  of  40.98  oxide  of  leao,  and  1 9.02  chromic  acid ; 
hence  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  yelloi^chromate  contains  just 
half  the  proportion  of  oxide  in  the  red  chromate ;  in  which 
case  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  two  chromates  of  lead  will 
be  as  follows : 

Yellow  Chromate.  Red  Chromate. 

Chromic  acid....]9.0S,  1  atom  Chromic  acid...l9.02, 1  atom 

Oxide  of  lead....40.98,  1  atom  Oxide  of  lead...81.S6, 2  atoms 
Or  100  parts  consist  of 

Cliromic  acid 31.7    Chromic  acid 18.84 

Oxide  of  lead 68.3    Oxide  of  lead 81.16 


100.00  ;  00.00 


*  Tbe  diirerence  between  38.45  and  40  is  owing  to  the  imperfect  precipi- 
tition  of  oxide  of  lead  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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In  order  further  to  show  the  Inie  composition  of  red  sub- 
chromate  of  lead,  as  1  may  now  venture  to  call  it,  1  took  60 
grs  of  jrellow  chromate  and  ground  them  with  40  grains  of 
oxide  of  lead,  adding  small  quantities  of  hot  water  from  time 
to  time :  they  united  into  a  red  sub-chromate. 

Uses* 

I  have  endeavoured,  at  some  length,  to  clear  up  the  theory 
of  the  two  chromates  of  lead,  because  one  radical  error  of  the 
nature  which  Grouvellc  has  committed,  leads  to  endless  mis- 
takes and  disappointments  in  the  practical  operations  which 
are  founded  upon  it.     I  have  before  alluded  to  the  advanta- 
geous use  of  sub-chromate  of  lead  in  giving  a  permanent  orange 
scarlet  upon  cotton.     The  mode  of  its  application  to  calico- 
printing  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  know  the  principle  upon 
which  yellow  chromate  of  lead  is  made  fast;  and  no  intelligent 
calico-printer  will  need  any  further  information  from  me,  as 
his  own  practice  in  fixing  the  yellow  chromate,  added  to  what 
has  been  here  said  of  the  nature  and  preparation  of  the  red 
sub-chromate,  will  readily  suggest  what  is  necessary.    I  shall 
only  remark  that  nitrate  of  lead  and  an  alkaline  solution  of 
chromate  of  potash,  will  give  him  the  colour.    He  may  accu- 
mulate, besides,  some  insoluble  salts  of  lead  in  the  pores  of 
the  cloth,  to  give  stability  to  the  tint,  and  may  modify  the 
operation  by  various  means,  but  in  all  cases  the  colours  must 
be  heightened  at  last,  by  passing  them  through  boiling  water. 
Scarlet  sub-chromate  of  lead  is  extremely  beautiful  when 
ground  up  with  oil,  an(J  possesses  great  body  as  a  pigment.    It 
is  not  degraded  in  its  hue,  like  vermillion,  by  admixture  with 
white  lead ;  it  mingles  with  other  colours,  and  shows  no  signs, 
after  a  long  exposure,  of  any  change  by  time.     As  a  water- 
colour,  I  dare  not  yet  say  that  it  has  been  tried  sufficiently  to 
authorize  a  positive  declaration  that  it  will  not  blacken,  but 
several  pieces  of  cards  and  thin  paper  painted  with  it,  and 
hung  upon  the  wails  of  inhabited  houses,  likely  to  influence 
the  colour  of  salts  of  lead,  have  not^in  some  months,  perceptiv 
bly  diminished  in  brightness.     Should  a  longer  experience 
confirm  the  promise  already  given,  I  shall  be  nappy  to  make 
it  known  to  artists,  as  they  have  nothing  equal  in  colour  to 
red  lead  which  they  can  trust  in  their  drawings  for  a  month 
even,  and  no  tint  would  be  a  more  desirable  accession  to  the 
.  pallet,  than  a  bright  and  permanent  scarlet,  or  scarlet  orange. 
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A&T.  yil« — Essai  g6ognostique  sur  le  gisemmt  des  Rdchis  dans 
ks  deux  Hhmisphires^  par  A.  de  HumboldL  1  vol.  8vo.  Paris, 

182S. A  Geognostical  Essay  on  the  Superposition  of  Rocks 

in  both  Hemispheres.    Translated  from  the  Original  French. 
London,  18:23.  [Jour.  Roy.  Must  J] 

It  is  known  that  Baron  Alexander  Humboldt  is  a  great 
traveller,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  is  a  great  Astronomer,  a 
great  Botanist,  a  great  Political  Economist,  and  to  sum  up  all, 
a  great  Philosopher.  It  remained  to  be  proved  that  he  was 
also  the  great  Geologist  that  he  had  been  believed;  and 
theproof  is,  the  book  before  us. 

The  Title,  implicating  the  whole  sphere,  (which  is  obvi- 
ously product  bj  the  addition  together  of  two  hemispheres,) 
would  have  led  us  to  expect  the  nistory  of  all  the  rocks  of 
our  sphere,  or  globe,  had  we  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
granailoquism  of  our  author;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to  in- 
form our  readers,  that  the  ^^  gisements^  in  Question  are  con- 
fined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  Europe,  and  a  much  smaller 
one  of  America.  The  other  two  hemispheres,  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca, will  probably  appear  in  a  future  volume.  But  this  work 
embraces  "  pour  ainsi  dire,  toute  1^  geognosie  positive  ;^  a  fact 
which  we  are  very  happy  to  hear,  as  tne  shelves  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  may  now  discard  the  lumber,  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  besides  English,  with  which  they  are  loaded, 
and  replace  it  with  this  volume  of  quintessence* 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  we  ought  probably 
to  apologize  to  Baron  Humboldt,  to  our  readers,  ana  to  what 
is  commonly  called  the  world,  for  daring  to  take  liberties  with 
a  Great  Man,  or  a  Great  Name  rather.  It  is  the  courtesy  of 
society  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  idol  which  it  has  set  up, 
and  thus  that  Scotch  Entity,  called  the  Great  Unknown,  is 
permitted  to  write  with  impunity  even  St  Ronan^s  Well.  All 
that  we  can  s^y,  however,  in  our  defence  is,  that  whatever 
respect  we  may  have  for  Trojan  or  Tyrian,  we  have  more 
for  truth ;  and  that  if  Plato  himself  had  written  on  the  two 
hemispheres,  we  should  have  equally  asked,  what  he  knew  of 
them. 

Why  will  not  M.  Humboldt  tell  a  plain  tale  plainly ;  if  he 
Lad  useful  geological  Information  to  give  on  an  unknowa 
country,  he  might  have  done  it  without  all  this  pretension. 
His  book  is  not  a  system  of  Geognosy,  and  it  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  positions  of  the  rocks  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
The  Equator,  the  Andes,  the  Amazon,  the  Oroonoco,  are  sono- 
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rous  words,  but  the  world  already  knows,  and  is  wearied  of 
hearing,  that  he  has  travelled  them ;  weary  of  his  travels^ 
weary  of  his  latitudes,  weary  of  his  isothermal  linea,  weary  of 
his  geography  of  plants  and  animals,  and  weary  of  him.  The 
very  Faubourg  St  Germain,  the  saloons,  the  coteries,  are  as 
weary  of  the  Andes,  as  are  Cuvier,  Arago,  and  Fourrier.  We 
must  not,  however,  transgress  the  circle  here  drawn  round 
us ;  yet,  in  this  narrow  book,  we  can  find  matter  for  caution 
and  advice,  which  in  sincerity  and  friendship,  whatever  M. 
Humboldt  may  think,  we  ofier  to  him.  He  has  seen  much 
that  others  have  not ;  he  has  collected  facts  that  others  have 
not ;  he  has  travelled,  and  he  midit  have  instructed ;  but  not 
content  with  such  fame,  and  sucn  praise  as  he  might  have 
commanded,  he  has  been  resolved  to  be  a  philosopher  and  e^ 
Sublime;  to  Chateaubriandize  on  weeds,  and  algebraize  oa 
stones,  ibrgetting  that  he  who  has  placed  one  foot  on  the  pin- 
nacle is  thus  much  nearer  to  the  bottom — -"il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas." 

There  is  a  certain  singleness  and  simplicity  of  apprehen- 
sion necessary  to  writing  clearly,  and  this  is  a  quality,  we 

•ieve  to  say,  which  M.  Humboldt  does  not  possess.  If  there 
le  an  idea,  it  is  involved  in  such  a  mass  of  words  that  it  is 
suffocated ;  if  there  be  two,  they  become  so  entangled  that 
their  separate  identity  disappears.  The  Baron's  writing 
appears  to  have  set  for  its  portrait  to  M.  Fuselis'  lectures  on 
painting.  The  purpose  of  language,  says  Swift,  (among  oth- 
ers) is  to  conceal  your  thoughts ;  but  it  is  another  important 
purpose,  which  he  has  overlooked,  to  be  a  substitute  for 
them. 

There  are  always  two  terms,  a  §ood  and  a  bad  one,  foF 
every  human  action,  for  every  thin£.  Michael  Angelo  is 
grand,  or  extravagant  and  absurd.  M.  Humboldt  professes 
to  generalize ;  his  views  are  grand,  broad,  poetical ;  or  else 
they  are  fictitious,  slovenlv,  or  dreamy.  The  mob  has  voted 
"  the  ayes ;"  we  are  of  the  contrary  opinion.  In  philoso- 
phy, in  science,  natural  or  otherwise,  we  know  of  no  general- 
ization that  is  not  a  collation  and  abstract  of  facts.  Without 
this,  it  is  all  guess  and  fancy ;  and  the  fancies  are  commonly 
abundantly  dull,  moreover.  Isothermal  curves  may  capti- 
vate the  uninquiring  herd,  as  do  the  crotchets  of  algebra, 
since  they  look  profound,  like  lord  Burleigh ;  but  like  lord 
Burleigh,  it  is  to  say  nothing.  We  should  be  much  more 
grateful  to  M.  Humboldt  if  he  would  particularize ;  we  do 
not  want  pages  of  guessing ;  and  if  we  are  to  read  poetry,  let 
it  be  John  Gilpin  or  Childe  Harold ;  nor  "Goddess  write 
about  it  and  about  it.'' 
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CanvWe  now^  convince  M.  Humboldt  that  we  are  his  friends 
and  well  wishers  ?  if  we  tell  him  of  his  faults,  where  else  will 
he  find  sincerer  ones  ?  But  we  must  proceed  to  the  "  Gise- 
ment  des  Roches." 

Upwards  of  80  pages  are  occupied  m  something  that  looks 
like  an  btroduction,  being  a  loose  collection  of  facts,  words, 
and  opinions ;  and  this  is  followed  by  an  account  of  all  the 
acknowledged  rocks,  from  granite  upwards.  Such  is  the 
plan  of  the  work,  which  is  nearly  as  undigested  as  its  materi- 
als are  indigestible. 

To  give  any  thin^  like  an  analysis  of  the  introductory 
matter,  which  seems  mtended  as  a  sort  of  abstract  of  the  sci* 
ence,  is  impossible.  We  are  lost  amid  the  vagueness  of  what 
mi^ht  have  been  compressed  into  half  the  space,  or  less, 
while  it  ought  to  have  oeen  divided  into  paragraphs  or  sub- 
jects. It  is  not  thus  that  philosophy  is  to  be  written  or 
taught;  and  if  this  be  Geognosy,  we  shall  remain  content 
with  simple  Geology.  If  there  is  a  want  of  precision,  of  defi- 
mUtntss  in  the  manner,  there  is  not  less  in  the  matter ;  while 
with  a  mixture  of  pedantry  and  modernism,  there  is  that  an- 
tiquated phraseology,  derived  from  Freyberg,  which  shows 
that  the  author  has  not  reached  up  to  the  level  of  our  present 
knowledge,  but  is  merely  ingrafting  a  few  facts  from  a  better 
source,  on  the  cant  and  dogmas  of  his  school.  The  want  of 
purpose,  the  vagueness  of  ideas,  the  parade  of  science,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  this  writer,  will  perhaps  be  rendered 
as  visible  by  the  following  passage  as  by  any  other ;  and  it 
is  really  selected  without  any  invidious  motives,  and  as  an 
exampfe  of  his  style  and  turn  of  thinking 

^  We  must  not  eonfoand  (a  point  on  which  I  have  often  insist- 
tA  in  this  essay)  rocks  passing  insensibly  to  those  with  which  they 
ire  in  immediate  contact ;  for  instance,  mica-slates  that  oscUlatt 
between  gneiss  and  clay-slate,  with  rocks  that  alternate  together, 
and  preserve  all  their  distinct  characters  of  composition  and  struc- 
tore.    M.  d'Aubuisson  has  long  since  shown,  that  chemical  anal- 
^8  connects  clay^late  with  mica.     (Journal  de  PhysUme^  torn. 
IxviiL  page  128.  Traiti  de  Qkognosie^  torn.  ii.  page  97.)  The  for- 
mer it  is  trae  has  not,  indeed,  the  metallic  lustre  of  mica-slate  :  it 
contains  a  little  less  potash  and  more  carbon ;  the  silica  does  not 
unite  in  knots  or  thin  plates  of  quartz,  as  in  mica-slate ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scales  of  mica  constitute  the  principal 
basis  of  clay -slate.     These  scales  are  so  united  together,  that  the 
eve  cannot  distinguish  them  in  the  mass.     Perhaps  this  very  affin- 
1^  prevents  the  alternation  of  clay-«latc  and  mica-slate ;  for  In 
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these  alteraatioDS  nature  seems  to  favour  the  associatioQ  of  hete« 
rogeneous  rocks,  or,  to  use  a  figurative  expression)  she  delights 
in  those  asj>ociations  in  which  alternating  rocks  exhibit  a  great 
contrast  of  crystallization,  mixture,  and  colour.  I  saw  in  New 
Spain  dark-coloured  greenstone  alternating  thousands  of  times 
with  reddish- white  syenites,  that  abound  more  in  quartz  than  in 
feldspar ;  veins  of  syenite  occur  in  this  greenstone,  and  veins  of 
geenitone  in  the  syenite  ;  but  neither  of  those  rocks  passes  into 
the  other,  {fissai  Politique  sur  la  J^ouveUe  Espagne^  torn.  ii.  p. 
523.)  At  their  actual  contact,  they  exhibit  diderences  as  strong- 
ly marked  as  the  porphyries  that  alternate  with  grauwackes  and 
syenites,  the  black  limestone  that  alternates  with  transition  clay- 
slate,  and  many  other  rocks  altogether  heterogeneous  in  their 
composition  and  general  aspect  It  may  be  observed  further, 
that  when  in  primitive  formations,  rocks  more  nearly  allied  to 
each  other  from  their  composition  than  by  their  structure,  or 
their  mode  of  ag^egation,  for  instance,  granite  and  gneiss,  or 
gneiss  and  mica-slate,  alternate,  those  rocks  do  not  show  the 
same  tendency  to  pass  into  each  other,  which  they  dispJay  in 
non-complex  formations.  We  have  ;4lready  observed  above,  that 
a  bed  |3,  when  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  rock  a,  points  out 
to  the  geog^ostic  traveller,  that  the  simple  formation  a  is  about 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  complex  formation,  in  which  a  and  ^  alter- 
nate. Afterwards  it  may  happen  that  ^  assumes  a  greater  devel- 
opemeat ;  that  a  is  no  longer  an  alternating  rock,  but  merely  a 
subordinate  bed  to  |9,  and  that  this  rock  ^  appears  by  itself,  till 
by  the  frequent  appearance  of  beds  y^  it  forms  the  prelude  to  a 
complex  formation  of  p  alternating  with  y.  We  may  substitute 
to  these  signs  the  words  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate  ;  those  of 
porphyry,  grauwacke,  and  syenite ;  of  gypsum,  marl,  and  fetid 
limestone  (stinkstein) ;  hut  the  pasigraphic  language  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  generalizing  problems,  and  conforms  more  to  the 
requisites  of  geognostic  philosophy^  of  which  I  here  attempt  to 
trace  the  first  elements,  as  far  as  regards  the  study  of  the  super- 
position of  rocks.  But,  between  formations,  simple  and  nearly 
connected  in  the  order  of  their  relative  antiquity,  between  the 
formations  apy^  complex  formations,  a  p  and  p  y,  are  often  found 
placed,  (that  is,  a  alternating  with  jS,  and  p  alternating  with  y ;) 
it  is  also  observed,  though  less  frequently,  that  one  of  those  for- 
mations (for  instance,  a)  takes  an  increase  so  extraordinary,  that 
it  envelopes  the  formation  |9,  and  that  |9,  instead  of  appearing  as 
an  independent  rock,  placed  between  a  and  /^  is  only  a  bed  in  cr. 
Thus,  in  Lower  Silesia,  the  red  sandstone  contains  the  formatioii 
of  zechstein ;  the  limestone  of  Kunzerdorf  with  impressions  of 
fish,  and  analogous  to  the  bituminous  marl  of  Thuringia  abound- 
ing also  in  fish  is  entirely  enveloped  in  the  coal  sandstone. 
(Buch.  Beob.  t.  L  p.  104,  157 ;  Id.  Retsenach  Norwegan^  t  L  p. 
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If  *'  ^'^"^r*.  ^^^^^^  '^^  Meder-Schlesien^  p.  79.)  M.  Beadant 
(See  AftJi.  t*  iii.  p.  1 83,)  has  observed  a  similar  phenomeoon  in 
HoDgaiy.  In  other  regions,  for  instance,  in  Sfritzeriand,  and  at 
the  seatbem  extremity  of  Saxony,  the  red  sandstone  disappears 
jdtogether ;  bein^  replaced,  or  in  some  sort  suppressed,  by  an 
UDoense  deTelopement  of  granwacke,  or  of  alpine  limestone. 
(Freiesleben,  Ktipferseh,  b.  iv.  109.)  These  effects  of  the  alter- 
nation  and  anequal  deyelopement  or  rocks  are  so  much  the  more 
worthy  of  attentioo,  as  the  study  of  them  may  throw  light  on 
lome  apparent  deviations  from  a  type  of  superposition  generally 
received,  and  may  nerve  to  refer  to  a  common  type  the  series 
of  positions  observed  in  countries  very  distant  from  each  other. 

We  might  make  many  commentaries  on  this  extract,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  few.  We  do  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for ''  insisting^'  on  our  not  confounding  transitions  of  rocks 
into  each  other  with  mere  alternations ;  and  cannot  perceive 
the  vast  value  of  the  caution,  nor  the  importance  of  the  enun- 
ciation, as  if  it  were  the  author's  own  discovery.  As  to  M. 
d'Anbuisson,  with  his  mica  and  thonschiefer,  he  is  worthy  of 
Homboldt.  We  may  ask  either,  or  both,  what  on  earth  the 
chemical  analysis  of  a  mixed  rock  proves,  and  what  impor- 
tant consequences  follow  from  knowing  that  mica  and  clay- 
slate  contain  the  same  earths.  The  analysis  of  a  hundred 
sandstones  would  correspond  with  that  of  as  many  granites ; 
hornblende  contains  the  same  earths  as  clav-slate,  and  in  the 
same  proportion ;  so  does  shale,  so  does  clay  itself,  so  does 
basalt,  so  does  greenstone,  and  so  does  pitchstone.  We  may 
add,  with  Voltaire's  "  Nonchalant,"  what  then  f  As  to  our 
''not  doubting  that  scales  of  mica  constitute  the  principal  basis 
of  clay-slate,"  we  certainly  not  only  doubt,  but  deny  it.  The 
one  is  a  crystal,  or  a  crystallized  mineral,  the  other  not ;  and 
if  we  were  to  seek  for  an  identity  "not  to  be  doubted,"  it 
would  rather  be  between  clay  and  clay-slate. 

That  nature  '^favours  the  association  of  heterogeneous 
rocks,"  is  one  of  those  frivolous  and  false  generalizations 
which  characterize  the  whole  of  this  author's  writings.  It  is 
not  the  fact,  and  if  it  were,  what  then  ?    If  there  he  great 

Spaces  or  depths  of  one  rock  without  intermixture,  why  then 
ere  are ;  and  if  there  are  not,  why  then  nature  must  "  please 
ierself "  with  diflferences.  These  are  words ;  and  thus  it  is 
with  this  author,  as  if  a  different  worda|e  was  philosophy 
and  a  discovery,  a  generalization  and  une  bellt  idie. 

There  is  another  of  these  general  laws  equally  unmeaning, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  not  exactly  intelligible,  at  least  in  Eng- 
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lish,  whatever  it  may  be  in  French  or  German  geognosy,  or 
in  the  geognosy  of  New  Spain*  It  is  that  '*  when  in  the  prim- 
itive class,  rocks  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other  from  their 
composition  than  by  their  structure  or  mode  of  aggregation, 
such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  or  gneiss  and  mica-slato.^  alternate  ;^ 
^  those  rocks  do  not  show  the  same  tendency  to  pass  into  each 
other,  which  they  display  in  non-complex  formations/^  It 
is  not  by  discovering  such  laws  as  this  that  geognosy  or  any 
gnosy  will  ever  become  a  science* 

Hfere  also  we  stumble  on  the  threshold  of  the  author's 
new  geognostic  algebra ;  and  unquestionably,  there  is  much 
profundity  in  a  pasigraphy  of  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta ; 
out  as  we  find  that  this  new  lithological  algorithm  is  lying  ixk 
wait  for  us  again  in  the  appendix,  we  shall  for  the  present 
pass  it  over,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  a  paragraph,  which, 
thus  far,  we  owed  to  our  readers. 

There  are  many  ways  of  writing  a  new  book,  or  a  new  par- 
agraph, or  of  seeming  to  have  discovered  a  new  idea,  or  to 
have  made  a  discovery ;  and  there  is  none  much  more  effec- 
tive than  that  of  translating  a  plain,  vul^r,  intelligible,  well- 
known  fact  or  proposition,  into  long-\^inded,  altisonant,  and 
obscure  phraseology.  For  example,  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  any  given  limestones,  such  as  that  which  lies  beneath 
the  red  marl,  contains  pectines  or  terebratulsB  in  England  or 
Greenland,  it  must  also  contain  them  in  Peru  or  Napaul,  and 
it  is  not  true  that  because  an  echinus  belongs  to  chalk,  it  must 
not  also  exist  in  slate.  Nothing  can  be  plainer ;  the  truth  is^ 
that  it  is  a  great  deal  too  plain.  Now  mark  how  it  is  improv- 
ed by  dress,  how  it  is  adomized,  till  we  are  as  puzzled  to  rec- 
ognise it  as  we  should  be  to  know  Mr  Waithman,  when  trick- 
ed up  in  all  the  robings  and  state  of  a  lord  Mayor. 

*^  Id  the  case  of  the  conformitj  of  position,  there  maybe  identity  of 
mass  (that  is,  of  mineralogical  composition,)  and  of  diversity  of  the 
fossils  or  diversity  of  mass  and  identity  of  fossils.  The  rocks  fi  and  /8, 
placed  at  great  horizontal  distances,  between  two  identical  forma- 
tions, a  and  y,  l>elon|^  either  to  the  same  formation,  or  are  parallel 
formations.  In  the  first  case,  their  composition  is  similar ;  baton 
account  of  the  distance  of  places,  and  effects  of  climate,  the  oi^ganic 
remains  which  they  contain  may  differ  considerably.  In  the  second 
case  the  mineralo^^iipU  composition  is  different,  but  the  organic  re- 
mains may  be  analogous.  I  consider  the  words  identical  fortno' 
tions,  parallel  formationg,  as  indicating  the  conformity  or  non-con- 
fonnitj  of  mineralogical  composition ;  bat  they  do  not  enable  of 
to  prejudge  respecting  the  identity  of  fossib.    If  it  be  sufficiently 
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frobible  that  the  deposits  p  and  A  placed  nt  mat  horizontal  dis- 
knces  between  the  same  rocks,  a  aod  y^  are  formed  at  the  same 
epochs,  because  tbejr  coDtaln  the  same  fossils,  and  are  of  the 
auoe  composition,  it  is  not  eqaatlj  probable  that  the  epochas  of 
formation  are  very  distant  from  each  other,  when  the  fossils  are 
Intliict.     It  may  be  conceived  that  in  the  same  zone,  in  a  coun- 
try of  SBiall  extent,  generations  of  animals  have  succeeded  each 
•Uker,  and  have    characterized,  as  it  were  by  particular  types, 
the  $po€h$  of  formations ;  but  at  g^at  Imrizontal  distances,  beings 
of  yarioaa  forms  may  have  occupied  simultaneously,  in  different 
dimates,  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  the  basin  of  the  sea.     It 
Bay  be  observed  further,  that  the  position  of  ft  between  a  and  y 
proves  that  the  formation  of /3  is  anterior  to  thai  of;',  and  poste- 
rior to  that  of  a ;  but  nothing  gives  us  an  absolute  measure  of 
the  intervals  of  time  {Us  ipoqu€»'limUe$)  ;  and  different  insulated 
deposits  of  fi  may  not  be  simultaneous.^ 

The  man  who,  like  Mr  Hazlitt,  proposes  to  cover  a  certain 
snrfoce  of  paper  with  a  certain  number  of  words,  would  be 
very  silly  if  he  were  to  trouble  himself  about  ideas,  propo- 
sitions, or  arguments.  The  public  expects  nothing  but  a  cer* 
tain  jack-oMantem  flitting  and  dancing,  which  amuses  the 
eye  without  encumbring  the  thinking  powers ;  and  it  is  satis- 
fied. It  reads,  because  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  to 
read;  and  the  repose  of  its  faculties  remains  undisturbed. 
And  this  is  very  charming  reading  too ;  as  they  will  vouch, 
who  have  scanned,  with  never  exhausted  delight,  the  exqui- 
site verses  of  a  "  Person  of  Quality,"  which  the  prophetic 
mind  of  Pope  sent  forth,  a  model  to  succeeding  ages.  But 
be  whcs  lil^^  Eudozus  or  Euclid,  deigns  to  assert  some  fact, 
or  to  give  reasons  why  a  fact  should  be  believed,  or  to  do 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  has  generally  been  desired  to 
tell  the  nature  of  his  proposition  and  to  assign  his  reasons. 
The  very  tailor  himself,  is  indeed  unreasonable  enough  to 
expect  something  of  this  kind,  when  he  is  to  make  a  coat, 
and  when  it  is  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  made  with  a  Brummel 
collar,  or  a  Petersham  pocket.  In  all  the  sciences,  from 
piquet  to  political  economy,  as  Hoyle  and  Adam  Smith  have 
shewn,  and  even  in  geology  or  geognosy,  those  who  either 
understand,  or  desire  that  others  should  understand,  usually 
state  propositions  and  subjoin  reasons ;  and,  most  commonly, 
when  a  man  writes  a  paragraph,  it  is  a  paragraph,  and  notn- 
iog  else*  It  contains  a  head,  a  body,  and  a  tail,  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  horse,  or  of  one  of  Cicero's  orations ;  and  does 
flot  run  out  into  protuberances,  or  comprise  various  beads 

and  talis,  or,  beginning  with  the  history  of  a  cock,  terminate 

with  that  of  a  bull. 
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The  figure  called  rigmarole  has  not  generally  been  held 
in  very  particular  esteem  in  the  mathematical  sciences*  It  is 
lucky,  however,  that  it  is  approved  of  by  the  geognosts ;  and 
really  there  is  such  an  affinity,  and  a  harmony,  between  the 
two  categories  of  geognosy  and  rigmarole,  that  we  beein  to 
think  ourselves  in  ^rror  in  doubting  the  utility  and  adapta* 
tion  of  the  manner  before  us  to  the  matter.  We  were  about 
to  have  said,  ^  De  grace.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  humanisez  votre 
discours  et  parlez  pour  etre  entendu.^  But  to  what  purpose ; 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  understood  ? 

We  have  heard  of  a  man  running  away  with  an  idea,  and 
we  have  also  heard  of  an  idea  running  away  with  a  man. 
We  have  no  great  objection  to  either.  But  when  a  man  is 
^^  run  away  with''  by  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  his  sentences 
and  paragraphs  are  apt  to  become  as  disjointed  as  he  himself 
would  be,  had  he  been  run  away  with  by  as  many  wild  hors- 
es* There  is  a  vulgar  maxim,  called  sticking  to  the  point, 
which  has  been  sometimes  recommended,  and  which  might 
be  advantageously  applied  somewhat  more  widely,  as  for  ex- 
ample : — 

'^  From  these  general  considerations  on  zoologic  characters, 
and  the  study  of  fossil  bodies,  it  follows,  that  notwithstaDding  the 
admirable  labours  of  Camper,  Blumenbach,  and  Sommering,  the 
exact  determination  of  species,  and  the  examination  of  their  rela- 
tions with  beds  very  recent  and  close  to  the  chalk,  does  not  date 
farther  back  than  twenty-five  years.  I  believe  that  the  study  of 
fossil  ors^anic  bodies,  applied  to  all  other  secondary  and  interme- 
diate beds  by  geognosts,  who  consult  at  the  same  time  the  posi- 
tion and  mineral  composition  of  rocks,  far  from  overthrowing  the 
whole  system  of  formations  already  established,  will  rather  serve 
to  support,  improve,  and  complete  its  vast  series.  The  ge<^os- 
tic  science  of  formations  may,  no  doubt,  be  investigated  (envisor 
ger^)  under  very  different  points  of  view,  according  as  we  give 
a  preference  to  the  superposition  of  mineral  masses,  to  their 
composition  (that  Is,  their  chemical  and  mechanical  analysis,)  or 
to  the  fossils  which  are  '  ontained  in  many  of  those  masses ;  the 
whole  of  these  are  included  in  the  science.    The  denominations 

feognosy  of  position^  or  of  superposition^  oryctognostic  geognosy 
which  considers  the  texture  of  the  masses),  and  geognosy  of  fossils^ 
desigpaate,  not  branches  of  the  samt  science,  but  various  classes 
of  relations  which  it  is  necessary  to  insulate,  in  order  to  study 
them  more  particularly.  This  unity  of  the  science,  and  the  vast 
field  it  comprehends,  were  well  recogfnised  by  Werner,  the  foun- 
der of  positive  geognosy.  Although  he  did  not  possess  the  nec- 
essary means  for  attaining  a  vigorous  determination  of  fossil 
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species,  he  never  failed^  id  his  coarse  of  lectures,  to  Bt  the  at- 
teotioD  of  his  pupils  on  the  relations  that  exist  between  certain 
fosfiia  and  formations  of  different  ag;es.  1  witnessed  the  high  sat- 
isfktion  which  he  felt,  when  M.  de  Schlottheim,  one  of  the 
mosi  distinguished  geognosts  of  the  school  of  Freiberg,  began 
in  1*792  to  nnake  those  relations  the  principal  object  of  his 
studies.  Positive  geognosy  has  been  enriched  by  all  the  dis- 
coreii'^s  that  have  been  made  on  the  mineral  constitution  of  the 
globe,  and  famishes  valuable  materials  to  another  science,  im 
properly  called  the  theory  of  the  earth,  which  comprehends  the 
first  history  of  the  catastrophes  of  our  planet  It  reflects  more 
lisrht  on  that  science  than  it  receives  in  its  turn ;  and  without 
contesting  the  ancient  fluidity  or  the  softness  of  the  stony  beds, 
(ft  phenomenon  proved  by  the  fossil  bodies,  by  the  crystalline 
aspect  ot  the  masses,  by  the  rolled  pebbles,  or  the  fragments 
imbedded  in  the  transition  and  secondary  rocks,)  positive  geog- 
nosy does  not  pronounce  on  the  nature  of  the  liquids  in  which  it 
h  said  that  the  deposits  were  formed,  those  waters  of  granite^ 
jHtrphyry^  and  gypsum^  which  in  hypothetic  geology,  are  made  to 
arrive  tide  by  tide  on  the  same  point  of  the  glol^. 

For  one  paragraph,  this  is  somewhat  lengthy,  as  Jonathan 
might  say.  What  the  proposition  may  be,  is  another  ques- 
tion. Is  it  fossil  remains,  or  a  method  how  to  "  envisager'' 
geognosy,  or  to  "  envisager^  the  merits  of  Werner,  or  about 
a  theory  of  the  earth  which  is  not  a  theory,  or  to  prove  that 
though  Werner  is  the  greatest  geognost  that  ever  lived,  he  had 
no  business  to  make  "  those  waters  of  granite,  porphyry^  and 
gypsum^^  arrive,  "  tide  by  tide  sur  un  meme  poin^  du  globe  ?" 
When  a  man  sits  down  to  write  a  paragraph,  he  would  find 
it  convenient  to  ascertain  what  he  means  to  say.  He 
should  take  a  long  breath,  also,  lest  he  run  himself  out  of 
Tvind;  an  accident  which  wc  have  observed  to  happr^n,  in 
conversation,  to  those  who  deal  in  these  same  interminable 
paragraphs. 

As  to  what  may  be  the  main  matter,  or  rather  one  of  the 
main  matters  of  the  aforesaid  paragraph,  we  really  have 
some  doubts  respecting  the  creative  powers  of  Werner  in 
positive  geognosy.  The  positive  quality  we  grant,  as  this 
geognosy  never  betrayed  any  want  of  confidence  and  asser* 
tion.  The  remainder  might  be  mooted  if  we  were  much  in- 
clined that  way.  We  remember  the  late  Mr  Tennant,  and 
we  remember  his  pronouncing  in  one  of  his  lectures  respect- 
ing this  creator  of  positive  geognosy,—"  a  stupid  German 
blockhead ;" — ^"  aside,''  however,  as  is  sometimes^  the  usage 
of  the  stage.     Really,  Mr  Tennant,  these  were  hard  words ; 
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but  Mr  Tennant  had  not  scaled  Cotopaxi  or  Popocatepetl*-'' 
Dans  les  pays  des  aveugles  les  borgnes  sont  Rois. 

There  is  a  vast  virtue  in  hard  words,  iust  as  there  is  in  the 
x^s  and  ^s  of  Algebra.  Baron  Huniboldt  is  not  unacquainted 
with  the  value  of  "  Loxodromisme,"  however  we  may  be. 
The  office  near  Soho-sauare  for  plundering,  alternately,  ser- 
vants and  masters,  would  lose  half  its  attractions  but  for  its 
Therapolegia  inscription.  The  guinea  paid  for  supplying 
it  was  well  bestowea.  Loxodromism  or  Loxodromy.  What 
a  mass  of  knowledge  is  contained  in  this  little  word.  Ele- 
vation, parallel  position,  these  are  household  terms,  and  carry 
no  w<}ight.  The  clown  does  not  admire  the  preacher  whom 
he  understands  ;  "  he  is  no  Laliner."  When  a  man  can  ex- 
press himself  in  the  ordinary  language  which  he  has  picked 
up  from  his  nurse,  we  have  generally  a  suspicion  that  he 
knows  what  he  means.  Solomon  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  when  he  complained  of  the  man  who  "  darkened 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

This  Greek  coinage  is  a  false  money,  which  cheats  us  with 
a  semblance  for  solid  gold.  We  wish  the  French  nation 
would  burn  its  Lexicons,  since  it  has  not  yet  learnt  to  make 
any  other  use  of  them.  Great  evils  arise  from  petty  causes, 
now  and  then.  Had  Brongniart  not  been  the  lucky  (unlucky 
for  us)  possessor  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  we  should  nave  been 
spared  Phyllade,  and  Dolcrite,  and  Trachyte,  and  Psammite, 
and  Euphotidc,  and  Diabase,  and  heaven  knows  what  more; 
we  should  have  been  spared  the  arrangements,  and  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  whole,  and  \ve  might  now  have  understood  wnat 
his  nation  is  writing  about,  if  indeed  they  understood  it  then^- 
selves. 

But  the  Greek  is  not  the  sole  criminal,  for  the  German  doe^ 
as  well.  Greognosy,  or  aught  else,  there  is  nothing  so  easy 
as  phrases,  phraseology,  conventional  language ;  cant,  we 
were  very  nearly  saying.  All  theGnosies  have  their  phrases 
and  their  cant;  and  words  go  for  sense.  They  save  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  which  is  a  vast  convenience ;  and  of  un- 
derstanding, which  is  more  convenient  still.  Explain,  explain, 
as  they  say  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Read  Swift,  and 
learn  to  write  your  own  language  j  read  Blaise  Pascal,  Moos, 
le  Baron. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Loxodromy,  the  obliauc  course 
of  the  strata ;  and  of  Mr  Humboldt's  ideas.  And  now  we 
shall  see  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Great  Travelu^  to 
travel  to  Pichinca  and  Portocc^bello. 
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"SJnbe  the  yeftr  1792  I  have  been  attehtive  to  this  parallel- 
ism, or  rafther  to    this  hrodromism  of  beds.     Residing  on  mounf- 
teins  of  stmtilied  rocks,  where  this  phenomenon  is  constant,  cx- 
amkiing  the  direction  and  dip  of  primitive  and  transition  beds, 
from  the   coast  of  Genoa  across  the  chain  of  the  Bochetta,  the' 
plains  of  Lombardy,    the  Alps  of  St  Gothard,  the  table-land  of 
Swabia,  the  mountains  of  Baireuth,  and  the  plains  of  Northern 
Germany,  I  luive  been  struck,  if  not  with  the  constancy,  at  feast 
#ith  the  extreme  frequency  of  the  directions  nor.  3-4ths  of  the 
compass    of   Freiberg    (from  south-west   to   north-east).      This 
iaqoiry,  which  I  thought  would  lead  naturalists  to  the  discovery 
6f  a  great  law  of  nature,  at  that  time  interested  me  so  much, 
fcat  it  became  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  my  voyage  to  the 
eqnator.     When  I  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  passed 
^ter  the  lofty  littoral  chain  and  the  mountains  of  granite-gneistf 
fliat  stretch  from  the   Lower  Oroonoko  to  the  basin  of  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the   Amazon,  I  recognised  agfain  the  most  surprising 
^rallelism  in  the  direction  of  beds;  that  direction  was  still  nor. 
3-4ths  for  N.   45*^  E.),  p<irhaps,  because  the  littoral  chain  of 
Venezuela  is  not  far  from  the  angle  which  the  central  chain  of 
Europe  forms  with  the  meridian.     I  announced  the  first  results 
of  observations   which  I  made  on  the  primitive  and  transition 
rocks  of  South  America,  in  a  Memoir  published  by  M.  Lam6- 
therie,  in  his  Journal  de  Physique^  torn.  liv.  p.  46.     I  had  mixed 
Qis  is  oAen  the  case   with  travellers,  who  publish  the  results  of 
meir  labours  during  the  course  of  their  journeys,)  some  very 
precise  observations  on  the  great  unilbrmity  in  the  direction  of 
beds,  (at  the  Isthmus  of  Arnya,  the  Silla  of  Caracas,  at  Cambury 
dear  rortocabello,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  :    see   my 
Reht.  Hist.^  torn.  i.  p.  393.  542.  564.  578.,  tom.  il.  p.  81.  99.  125. 
141.)  with  some  general  views  which  I  have  since  regarded  as 
tagae  and  less  accurate.     Four  years  of  travelling  in  the  Cordil- 
leras rectl6ed   my  ideas  on  a  phenomenon  far  more  important 
tiian  was  hitherto  believed ;  and  at  my  return  to  Europe,  I  hast- 
ened to  publish   the  general  result  of  my  observations  tn  the 
Geographie  des  PlarUes^  p.  1 16. ;    and  in  the   Essai  Politique  suf 
la  NouvtlU  Espagncy  tom.  ii.  520.     Those  results  remained,  no 
doubt,  unknown  to   the   learned  author  of  the  Critical  Examina- 
tion ojf  Geology^tp.  276.,  where  he  combatted  the  assertions  pub- 
lished during  my  absence,  in  1799,  by  M.  de  Lam^therie.'* 

Now  does  Mi*  Humboldt  really  conceive  and  assert  that  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  continuous  and  orderly  elevations 
of  strata,  that  this  was  an  object  to  run  away  to  the  equator 
about,  and  need  he  tell  us,  lor  the  twentieth  time,  that  he  is 
TTu  TraueUer  of  New  Spain,  that  he  has  published  a  Geogra- 
Jibie  des  Plantes,  an  £s8ai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne, 
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a  Relation  Historique,  and  a  book  of  Personal  Narrative  f 
As  to  the  *'  importance"  of  the  fact,  he  surely  does  not  imag- 
ine that  it  was  pointed  out  by  him ;  and  as  to  his  ideas  hav- 
ing been  rectified  by  four  years  of  running  about  the  Cordil- 
leras, we  only  grieve  that  he  did  riot  continue  his  "  coui'ses'^ 
for  forty,  that  they  might  have  undergone  a  general  rectifica- 
tion* 

We  have  no  dislike  to  M.Humboldt.  On  the*contraryj 
we  esteem  him  as  an  industrious  and  amiable  man,  ambitious, 
busy,  and  good-humoured,  really,  qualified,  in  many  very 
important  matters,  for  a  general  traveller.  But  his  ambition 
has  been  of  too  vaulting  a  nature,  and  he  has  overleaped  the 
point  of  success  and  security.  He  would  write  of  every 
thing,  and  on  every  thing,  he  has  been  vague,  inaccurate, 
wordy,  and  wearisome.  He  would  be  the  name  to  fill  all 
Europe  with  its  sound,  and  he  has,  for  this  purpose,  filled  it 
with  his  books.  He  has  blown  the  trumpet  for  himself,  and 
he  has  found  friends  to  blow  it  for  him.  There  is  no  base 
for  all  this  building.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  of  the  day  to 
work  up  to  some  niche  in  the  temple  ot  Fame,  by  contra- 
band procedure,  and  it  is  not  for  M.  Humboldt^s  sake  alone 
that  we  make  these  remarks 

Public  justice  demands  that  all  should  have  equal  justice. 
Of  fame,  there  can  never  be  but  a  certain  portion  in  the  world ; 
for,  where  all  are  rich,  no  one  is  wealthy.  If  it  is  to  be  mo- 
nopolized, let  it  be  allotcd  where  it  is  merited,  for,  when  it  is 
alloted  otherwise,  the  meritorious  must  be  robbed  of  their 
share  and  their  rights.  The  Journalist  and  Reviewer  is  the 
guardian  of  public  justice  in  Literature  and  Science ;  and  it 
IS  his  duty,  if  often  neglected,  to  see  that  praise  is  duly  and 
justly  alloted,  that  he  may  thus  protect  the  feeble,  or  the 
neglected,  whom  the  public  will  not  protect,  and  who  cannot 
.  protect  themselves.  That  public  will  not  listen  to  him,  or 
about  him,  who  is  not  a  Humboldt  (as  the  phrase  is,)  or  a 
something  else ;  but  it  never  stays  to  inquire  what  a  Hum- 
boldt is,  or  what  a  Humboldt  has  really  done*  For  the  sake 
of  the  injured  and  the  oppressed,  for  the  sake  of  civil  justice, 
we  must  strip  ofi*  all  that  is  fallacious  or  borrowed  ;  we  might 
do  it  for  the  purpose  of  criminal  justice,  as  is  the  fashion  with 
modern  criticism,  that  we  might  punish  him  who  deserves 
punishment*  But  tliis  is  not  our  object ;  and,  from  this  inten- 
tion,  we  desire  that  the  subject  of  our  remarks  will  exempt  us. 

We  are  not  criticising  the  total  works  of  this  author,  but 
we  may  say  that  he  who  has  not  simply  been  ambitious  to 
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shine  alike  as  a  general  traveller,  as  an  astronomer,  a  botan* . 
hi,  a  geologist,  a  politician,  and  much  more,  but  who  has  la- 
boured,  directly    and  indirectly,  to  make  the  jvorld  believe 
all  this,  and   who   has  contrived  to  succeed,  ought  to  have 
been  better  informed,  more  accurate,  and  more  dependant  on 
his  own  powers  and  resources.     Had  he  been  all  this,  indeed, 
we  should  have   heard  far  less  of  him,  for  he  would  have 
been  more  modest,  and  modesty  is  not  now  the  purchase 
money  of  fame.     There  may  be  an  excuse  for  bad  writing, 
and  confusion   of  thought  and  repetition,  because  an  author 
cannot  go  beyond   his  powers.     But  there  ii  little  excuse 
for  the  perpetual  ambition  of  being  every  thing ;  and  there 
is  none  for   inaccuracy,  where   accuracy   is  asserted,  and 
where  it  is  easily  attained,  nor  for  claims  to  originality  found- 
ed on  the  labours  of  others.     He  at  least  who  carries  quad* 
rants  and  wearies  us  with  angles  and  immersions,  is  bound  to 
be  correct  in  longitudes,  and  most  certainly  in  latitudes ;  and 
he  who  publishes   the  statistics  of  New  Spain,  would  have 
judged  more  wisely  had  he  informed  us  that  they  were  a  col- 
lection of  public  documents,  and  not  the  proper  result  of  his 
own  labour  and  observation. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  work  before  us,  and  to  the  ge- 
oiogy^  or  geognosy  of  M.  Humboldt.  What  we  have  extract- 
ed, will  serve  to  show  the  laxity  and  v.agueness  of  this  au- 
thor's ideas,  no  less  than  his  writings.  And  it  is  not  for  the 
poor  purpose  of  criticising  him  alone,  that  we  have  examined 
his  book  f.but  because,  through  him,  we  hope  to  induce  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject,  to  introduce  more  precision  and 
purpose  into  their  geognostical  writings.  We  are  already 
encumbered  with  a  mass  of  useless  and  unintelligible  matter, 
fit  only  for  bonfires,  and  if  wo  are  to  go  on  thus,  a  library  of 
geology  will  soon  rival  the  libraries,  of  physicians.  This  is 
an  age  in  which  every  man  can  write  something,  and  in  which 
every  man  thinks  it  necessary  to  write  a  book  on  something. 
Geognosy  has  the  especial  merit  of  being  an  easy  subject, 
**  heaven  bless  the  mark,"  since  by  means  of  Hungary,  Saxo- 
ny, fliJtz,  transition,  and  dolerite,  with  a  little  aid  from  loxo- 
dromism,  hyenas,  potamoid,  acephalous,  types,  and  a  few 
more  magic  words,  volumes  are  made,  as  volumes  have  been 
made  before.  Some  mercy  is  due  to  the  unhappy  student,  at 
least ;  and  he  who  has  thus  seen  the  "  high  authority"  of 
Humboldt  doubted,  may  perhaps  learn  to  doubt  of  other  au- 
thorities, and  perhaps  also  learn  to  fear  lest  the  same  measure 
may  not  be  meted  to  himself,  by  future  reviewers  less  hu- 
mane  than  ourselves. 
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Those  who  please  to  consider  M.  Humboldt  as  very  great 
in  any  other  science,  must  enjoy  their  belief,  as  that  is  their 
affair,  not  ours.  But  it  is  our  affair,  to  aay  that  we  do  not 
consider  him  a  great  geo^nost,  practically,  and  that  we  do 
consider  him  a  very  useless  writer,  not  to  say  more.  His 
book  is  meant,  apparently,  as  it  is  declared  to  be,  a  system 
of  geology,  or  geognosy,  or  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
science  that  have  been  ascertained ;  or  a  compendium,  or 
detail,  of  *^  la  geognosie  positive."  Assuredly,  it  is  not  that, 
in  any  sense.  Of  the  introductory  view,  from  which  we  have 
thus  eiEtracted,  we  can  say  nothing  good  or  commendable. 
We  have  not  selected  passages  to  condemn,  because  they 
were  faulty  paragraphs,  and,  by  so  doing,  attempted  to  mis- 
represent the  whole.  There  is  no  plan  nor  purpose,  and  no 
information,  in  this  long  preface,  which,  in  the  hands  of  sci- 
ence and  knowledge,  mignt  have  easily  contained  what  it  pre- 
tends to  do ;  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  geognosy,  and  of  its- 
principal  facts  and  relations*  It  is  a  sort  of  talk  very  much  like 
the  living  conversation  of  the  man  himself;  and  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  without  well  knowing  what  we  have  been  reading* 

We  have  now,  perhaps,  said  more  than  enough  respect-^ 
ing  this  preface,  yet  we  cannot  part  from  it  without  recur- 
ring to  a  subject  on  which  we  touched  before,  and  to  a* 
passage  where  the  author  becomes  the  critic  and  laudator  of 
the  Professor  of  Freiberg,  of  whose  reign  we  really  think  it' 
quite  time  that  we  should  be  weary.  It  is  better  to  quote 
the  passage  than  to  extract  from  it. 

"  Werner,  in  creating  geognostic  science,  has  perceived  with 
an  admirable  sagacity  all  the  relations  under  which  we  should 
vi'iw  the  independence  of  the  primitive,  transition,  and  sec- 
ondary formations.  He  has  shown  what  we  ought  to  observe.-^ 
what  it  i?  important  to  know ;  he  has  prepared,  and  foreseen  in 
some  degree,  a  part  of  the  discoveries  with  which,  through  Idm,- 
geognosy  has  been  enriched  in  countries  which  he  could  not 
visit.  As  formations  do  not  follow  the  variations  of  latitude  and 
climate,  and  phenomena,  observed  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in' 
the  Himalaya,  or  the  Andes,  are  found  again,  and  often  with  aa 
association  of  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  entirely  accidentuU 
in  Germany,  Scotland,  or  the  Pyrenees,  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  globe,  a  territory  of  some  square  leagues  in  which  nature 
has  assembled  many  formations,  may,  (like  a  true  microcosm  of 
the  ancient  philosophers),  give  rise,  in  the  mind  of  an  excellent 
observer,  to  very  accurate  ideas  on  the  fundamental  truths  of 
geognosy.  In  fact,  the  first  views  of  Werner,  even  those  which 
that  illustrious  man  had  formed  before  the  year  1790,  possessed 
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a  )\)Stiie9e  that  is  still  remarkable*  The  learned  of  every  country^ 
e^en  those  who  show  no  predilection  for  the  school  of  Freiberg, 
haye  preserved  them  as  the  basis  of  geognostic  classifications ; 
a&d  yet  what  was  known,  however,  in  1790,  of  primitive,  iran- 
ntion,  and  secondarj^brmations^  was  founded  almost  entirely  on 
Thnringia,  on  the  metalliferous  mountains  of  SajLony,  and  those 
of  the  Harz,  on  an  extent  of  country  not  75  leagues  in  length. 
The  memorable  labours  of  Dolomieu,  and  Saussure's  descrip- 
tions of  the  Alps,  were  consulted,  but  these  could  not  have  influ- 
enced in  a  great  degree  the  labours  of  Werner/' 

We  suppress  the  remainder  of  this  long  paragraph,  as  less 
important.  What  we  have  quoted  is  sunicient  to  show  that 
the  critic  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  each  of  the  other.  It 
will  also  tend  to  justify  our  own  criticisms ;  for  it  is  perfectly 
impossible,  that  any  man  really  acquainted  with  geognosy, 
with  the  facts  known,  the  history  of  the  science,  or  its  present 
state,  could  have  formed  such  a  judgment,  or  written  such  a 
paragraph* 

Werner  did  not  create  "la  science  geognostique."     He 
did  little,  and  of  that  little,  nearly  all  has  proved  to  be  wrong. 
There  is  not  one  of  his  general  laws  that  has  not  been  found 
utterly  false ;  and  if  he  ever  became  possessed  of  any  facts, 
he  proved  that  he  was  incapable  of  reasoning  from  them. 
The  whole  mass,  nearly,  of  false  induction  and  bad  reasoning 
to  be  found  in  this  science,  is  to  be  traced,  directly  and  indi- 
recily,  to  Werner  and  to  Freiberg.    It  was,  perhaps,  a  minor 
crime,  that  he  taught  what  was  untrue  or  useless,  wnen  he  was 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  ignorance  and  bad  reasoning  of  a  whole 
army  of  followers  and  admirers,  and  is  still  the  night-mare  of  the 
science.     If  we  have  begun  to  shake  off  his  paralyzing  influ- 
ence in  England,  i;  is  far  otherwise  in  France  ancf  Germany ; 
and  we,  as  far  as  we  can,  will  not  allow  M.  Humboldt  to  go 
on  blowing  the  trumpet,  because  he  himself  has  no  other  ideas 
of  geognosy  than  those  which  he  derived  at  and  from  Frei- 
berg.   We  have  as  little  animosity  against  Werner,  or  his 
ghost,  as  we  have  against  M.  Humboldt  personally  or  imper- 
sonally ;  but  we  will  maintain,  that  to  perpetuate  the  praises 
of  bim  whose  dogmas  are  the  impediment  of  a  rising  science, 
whose  assumed  infallibility  is  the  stumbling-block  of  students, 
is  a  crime  that  demands  and  deserves  reprobation,  because 
it  is  adding  to  the  weight  and  immobility  of  the  great  obstacle 
to  our  progress  in  that  science. 

It  woulcf  require  a  whole  essay  like  this,  instead  of  a  para- 
graph or  two,  to  diamine  the  details  of  Werner's  demerits  in 
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geognosy,  and  to  prove  him  in  category,  wrong.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  do  it  now,  and  moreover  it  is  a  disgusting  and 
dull  office.  But  what  right  has  M.  Humboldt  to  say,  that 
the  observations  of  Dolomieu  "  could  not  excercise  any  great 
influence  over  the  labours  of  Werner  T^  If  he  meant  it  in 
irony,  it  would  be  true  enough  ;  since  that  dull  and  obstinate 
man  shewed,  through  his  whole  life,  that  he  was  as  incapable 
of  making  use  of  any  one  fact,  and  as  unamenable  to  reason- 
ing, as  he  was  ignorant  of  all  the  necessary  knowledge  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  office  he  had  undertaken.  Wrapt 
up  in  his  own  unintelligible  and  impossible  theories,  he  was 
satisfied  with  reigning  a  demi-god  or  a  pope  among  the  gaping 
herd  that  surrounded  him,  swallpwing  all  his  dogmas  and 
doctrines,  and  repaying  him  with  adulation  and  with  vol- 
umes of  his  own  "  grambe  recocta.''  Dolomieu  might  have 
taught  him,  if  he  had  possessed  sense  enough  to  listen,  that 
obsidian  and  pumice  were  not  formed  by  wiater,  nor  volca- 
noes ignited  by  coal ;  in  his  own  day,  he  might  have  learnt 
something  of  real  geognosy  from  others  than  Dolomieu,  if  he 
had  possessed  talents  of  modesty  enough  to  have  been  a  pu- 
pil of  those  whom  he  professed  to  teacn. 

M.  Humboldt  also  asserts,  in  a  part  of  the  paragraph  which 
we  have  not  qyoted,  that  his  great  teacher  exercised  a  sur- 
prising perspicuity  in  eRcitingj  the  truth  from  the  confined 
narratives  of  travellers.  Nothing  so  easy;  and  his  pupils 
have  also  profited  surprisingly  by  his  example  and  his  per- 
spicacity. Nor  any  thing  so  easy  as  to  support  his  system,  or 
any  system,  by  the  same  perspicacity.  It  was  only  to  trans- 
late the  language  of  any  other  geognost  into  his  own,  to  know 
what  the  observer  saw  better  than  he  knew  himself,  and  the 
work  was  done.  It  is  a  fashion  that  is  just  as  efficacious  now. 
But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Werner,  to  return  to  M.  Hum- 
boldt hiniself. 

And  we  return  to  his  85th  page,  to  his  positive  geognosy. 
This  properly  constitutes  the  book,  and  it  is  just  such  a  col- 
lection of  naked  facts  about  rocks,  as  Kirwan  wrote,  or  might 
have  written,  in  his  equally  "  admirable"  work.  If  this  com- 
prises the  whole  of  Positive  Geognosy,  we  are  very  unfit  re- 
viewers of  M.  Humboldt's  book,  since  we  entertain  somewhat 
diflTerent  views  about  what  is  Positive  Geognosy.  In  all  the 
Sciences,  there  are  things,  objects,  and  there  are  relations, 
actions,  causes,  analogies;  categories,  in  short  of  different 
kinds,  which  have  generally  been  held  essential  parts  of  what 
is  called  a  science.    Perhaps,  however,  we  have  misappre* 
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kended  the  meaning  of  the  term  "geognosy,"  but  we  dd  pre- 
sume, thai  k  iRmlies  somewhat  more  than  what  we  find  here, 
and  that  the  adjective  term,  positive,  does  not  form  our  au- 
ttior's  justification  for  what  he  has  given  us. 

It  is  indifferent  where  we  take  an  example  of  this  geognosy. 
We  should  have  taken  the  first,  which  comprises  the  history 
«f  granite,  but  it  is  too  long  for  extraction,  and  it  is  beyond 
abridgment.  If  any  of  our  geological  readers  choose  to  read 
it,  we  will  permit  them  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  shall  not 
be  very  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  the  judgtnent  which  they 
will  pronounce  between  ourselves  and  the  author,  as  to  the 
general  issue.  They  may  select  any  other  part,  or  read  the 
whole;  and  if  they  can  extricate  any  knowledge  out  of  the 
mass  of  confusion,  why  then  we  shall  envy  them.  Order,  or 
sjstero,  there  is  none.  We  are  dazzled  with  references  to 
authors,  and  references  to  the  new  world,  and  hard  names ; 
and  when  we  have  laboured  through  ten  pages  of  porphyry 
or  thonacfaiefer,  it  is  all  to  be  done  over  again  ;  and  when  it 
is  done,  we  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  all  about. 

la  truth,  we  did  expect  some  single  passage  as  an  example ; 
Init,  as  far  as  the  240th  page  at  least,  we  have  turned  back* 
wards  and  forwards  in  vain,  and  cannot  extract  one  sole  par- 
agraph which  comprises  an  entire  within  itself.  The  author 
seems  always  breathless  with  matter,  and  the  matter  is  itself 
breath,  wind.  A  single  fact,  well  detailed  and  simply  stated, 
and,  if  tbe  author  ever  did  reason,  reasoned  on,  would  have 
been  worth  whole  pages  of  Conradswalde,  Prausnitz,  Mondra- 
gon,  Goldlauter,  Schwartz,  KiiThauser,  Caxamarca,  and  the 
ten  thousand  other  names  which  dazzle  our  eyes  at  every 
sentence,  and  transport  us,  in  an  instant,  from  Saxony  to  Chi- 
li, as  if  we  had  been  sitting  on  Prince  Iloussain's  carpet. 

We  really  cannot  see  the  purpose  of  all  this  geography  and 
aotherity,  unless  it  be  to  show  that  M.  Humboldt  has  got  a 
map  of  the  world  at  his  elbow,  and  is  a  great  traveller.     Can- 
not he  see  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  affair  of  Habitats, 
and  that  when  once  it  is  ascertained  that  the  general  relations 
of  rocks  are  analogous  or  similar  throughout  the  globe,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  torment  us  with  eveiy  spot  of  his  two  hem- 
ispheres.    The  young  botanist  fancies  he  has  performed  a 
vast  feat  in  science,  when  he  has  published  in  some  journal,' 
a  j^t  of  the  plants  in  the  king's  park  at  Edinburgn,  or  in 
Norfolk*     And  it  is  a  very  fit  occupation  for  a  pliilosopher  in 
the  *^  Lovely  Science."    but  that  granite  grows  in  the  Fich- 
telgebir«,  and  at  Tehuilotepetec,  and  that  it  consists,  in  both 
£osl.Jour.  OcM826.  9 
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of  mica,  feldspar,  and  quartz,  or  of  more  mica  and  less  fcldspari 
is  not  now  very  marvellous  information  ;  and  it  is  still  less  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  be  told  of  every  "  gisement"  in  M. 
Humboldt's  hemispheres,  and  of  all  and  every  variety  and 
variation  of  every  thine  that  he  has  seen  or  not  seen.  Were 
any  general  laws  deduced,  we  could  understand  a  purpose  m 
all  this  ;  but,'  as  it  is,  it  is  egregious  trifling,  and  trifling  which 
pretends  to  knowledge.  Foxes  grow  in  Leicestershire  and  in 
Greenland,  and  so  they  do  in  India,  and,  for  ought  we  care, 
they  may  grow  upon  Popocatepetl ;  but  in  what  way  does  the 
Science  of  zoology  profit  by  being  told  that  their  tails  are  an 
inch  longer  in  Mexico  than  in  Bengal,  or  that  they  are  less 
odoriferous  in  Norfolk  than  at  Santa  Fe  da  Bagota. 

The  article  Porphyry,  positively  dances  before  our  eyes; 
and,  what  with  transition,  and  dolerite,  and  trachyte,  and  all 
else  of  this  never  ending  subject,  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
conjecture  what  he  means  to  prove,  or  what  he  means.  Ten 
sentences  might  possibly  have  told  his  meaning,  they  would 
have  told  ours ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  ten  sentences,  and 
tf  he  ever  meant  any  thing,  he  has  lost  sight  of  it,  suffocated 
under  the  rubbish  of  his  talk. 

But  we  have  arrived  at  the  360th  page,  and  still  we  have 
been  unable  to  extract  one  quotation  by  which  we  might  con- 
vey an  idea  of  that  talk.  Our  readers  must  really  oblige  us 
by  undertaking  a  task  to  which  we  find  ourselves  unequal. 
It  is  a  ti'uth,  and  to  us  a  sad  one,  that  We  really  have  read 
the  book  twice  through,  so  that  we  cannot  be  accused  of  a 
breach  of  duty ;  and  it  is  not  less  true  and  sad,  that  it  was 
less  intelligible  the  second  time  than  the  first.  Passages, 
facts,  particulars  of  all  kinds,  we  might  criticise  beyond  en- 
durance, but  for  what  end  ?  If,  in  our  general  remarks,  our 
readers  should  esteem  us  severe,  we  will  say,  read,  under- 
stand, explain ;  and  we  may  say  too,  as  Johnson  said  to  Gar- 
rick,  "If  I  have  told  the  truth,  Davy,  why  dost  thou  snub 
me  ?" 

But  there  are  more  last  words,  and  they  will  require  a  few 
last  words  from  us. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  an  air  of  pretension  which 
pervades  our  author's  writings ;  and,  among  other  matters, 
to  his  algebra,  forming  one,  but  by  no  means  all  of  the 
modes  in  which  it  is  displayed.  We  mean  it  for  all 
whom  it  may  suit,  and  not  for  him  alone,  when  we  say 
that  this  use  of  symbols  and  equations  when  the  proportion 
can  be  given   in  common  language,  is  either  a  piece   of 
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miserable  affectation,  or  else,  what  is  vulgarly  called  priqg- 
ism,  a  quality  for  which  we  possess  no  genieelcr  term,     lie 
who  makes  use    of  x  and  y  when  he  might  say  fifty  and  a 
hundred,  or  squai-e  and  round,  because  he  happens  to  have 
arrived  as  far  as  biquadratic  equations,  wishes  to  show  the 
world  that  he  knows  what  algebra  is,  and  would  fain  be 
thought  a  mathematician.     The  mathematician  who,  similar- 
ly, abuses  algebraic  language  is  either  a  png,or  else  has  been 
so  long  versant    in  the  conjuration  of  differences^  that  he  has 
lost  the  power  of  thinking,  and  the  use  of  his  own  language. 
In  the  last  case  alone,  he  is  pardonable.     The  purpose  of 
algebra,  of  symbols,  is  abbreviation ;  it  is  that  we  may  ac- 
quire the  power  of  condensing  a  long  proposition  into  a  small 
space,  so  that  we  may  see  all  its  relations  at  a  glance.     It  is 
short  hand  and  no  more.     If  the  proposition  is  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  require  this,  from  its  shortness,  or  other  causes,  alge- 
braic symbols  serve  no  purpose  but  to  make  a  plain  thing 
obscure,  and   to  convey  an  air  of  mystery.     He  who  thus 
uses  them,  instead  of  proving  his  knowledge  of  algebra,  be- 
trays his  ignorance  as  well  as  his  affectation ;  he  shows,  per- 
haps, that  he  knows  what  substitution  is,  or  what  is  a  simple 
equation ;  but  he  shows^  too,  that  he  is  a  mere  mechanic  in 
this  art* 

Now  M.  Humboldt,  as  might  be  expected,  has  invented  a 
-pasigraphy,  ^a  pasigrafia  geognostica,^^  since  he  must  also 
tell  us  tnat  he  has  published  in  Spanish  and  in  Mexico,  or  has 
"  elevated  himself  to  general  ideas"  on  geognosy  by  means  of 
«,  ^,  y^  (f.  **  This  method"  also  "  is  double,  it  is  either  figu- 
rative (graphic,  imitative,)  representing  the  superposed  beds 
by  parallelograms,  placed  one  above  the  other ;  or  algorithmic 
indicating  the  superposition  of  rocks,  and  the  age  of  their 
formation,  as  the  terms  of  a  series."  And  here,  also,  he 
takes  occasion  to  tell  us  that  he  has  published  a  book  ''  sur 
Pirritation  de  la  fibre  nerveuse,"  or  "  Versuche  iiber  die  ge- 
reizteMuskel  und  Nervenfaser,"  by  which  means  we  know  that 
he  writes  in  German  as  well  as  Spanish  and  French,  and  un- 
derstands the  nervous  system  as  well  as  he  does  economy, 
geognosy,  and  astronomy. 

"  I  published,"  "  I  had,"  "  I  did,"  I,  the  Great,  meets 
us  eyery  where ;  and  we  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  his  books  which  does  not  contain  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  prior  ones,  under  some  pretence  or  other.  We  have 
not  the  least  objection  that  he,  or  any  man,  should  write  on 
all  subjects,  provided  he  understands  them ;  but  when  we  see 
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this  palpable  betraying,  we  dra¥[  tbe  natural  conclusion  tbat 
he  does  not  write  from  the  overflowings  of  his  mind,  but  be- 
cause he  would  be  thought  capable  of  writing  on  every  thing. 
As  to  the  purpose  of  this  geognostical  pasigraphy,  or  any 
purpose  to  be  efiected  by  it,  we  really  cannot  explain  them^ 
and  shall  therefore  extract  one  passage,  that  our  readers  may 
form  their  own  judgments. 

^Mfthe  letters  of   the  alphabet  represent  these  superposed 
rocks,  of  two  series, 

a,  /?,  /,  d 

a?  f^P^  ft  Pr^r^^  — 1 

the  first  indicates  tbe  succession  of  simple  and  independefit  fbroH 
atioDs;  granite,  gneiss,  mica-^nte,  clay-slate  or  rauscbelkalk, 
sandstone  of  KdoigstelB  (quudlersaodstein),  Jura  linestone,  and 
green  sandstone  with  lignite  (bek)w  tbe  chalkV  The  secoodi 
indicates  the  alterDatioa  of  simple  with  complex  formations ; 
granite,  gneiss-granite,  gneiss,  gaeiss-mica-slate,  clay-slate  (pp. 
86.  88.)  ;  or,  to  give  an  example  taken  from  the  transition 
formation  (p.  129.),  limestone  with  orthoceratites,  limestone 
alternating  with  slate,  transition  slate  alone,  slate  and  grauwacke, 

grauwacke   alone,    transition  porphyry In   the   complex 

formations,  that  is,  in  those  which  present  the  periodi<^al  alter- 
nation of  several  beds,  we  sometimes  distinguish  three  different 
rocks,  which  do  not  pass  to  each  other  in  the  same  group ; 

or  «^  ft  ccPr>  r 

a^Y^  a|3d,  /Saa , 

as  in  primitive  formations,  there  are  alternating  beds  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica^slate  :  so  in  tbe  transition  formation,  alternating 
beds  of  grauwacke,  slate,  and  limestone,  or  grauwacke,  slate, 
and  porph3rry,  or  clay-slate,  grauwacke,  and  greenstone,  consti- 
tute one  formation.  In  tbe  transition  rocks,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  clay-slate  and  grauwacke  alone  are  not  tbe  terms  of  tbe  se- 
ries. Those  terms  are  all  complex;  they  are  groups,  and  grauwacke 
belongs  at  once  to  several  of  those  groups.  It  thence  results 
tbat  the  term  grawwatke  formation  relates  only  to  tbe  predomi- 
nance of  that  rock  in  its  association  with  other  rocks. 

^  Each  clai-'s  affords  tbe  example  of  independent  formations 
which  prelude  as  subordinate  beds.  Ifap/^  or  a|9,  Py  indicate  tbe 
eompleic  format  tons  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  or  of  gran- 
ite and  gneiss,  clay-slate  and  porphyry,  porphyry  and.  syenite,  marl 
and  gypsum,  that  is,  the  formation  in  which  beds  of  two,  and  even 
three  rocJ^  alternate  indefinitely ;  ^  -f-  ft  /^  -^  /,  will  indicate 
that  gneias  forms  simply  a  bed  in  granite,  porpliyry  in  slate,  kc. 
Then 

«i  a  +  ft  ft  /^  +  ;'i  r  •  •  •  • 

expresses  the  curious  phenomenon  of  formations  which  prelude 
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or  afiDOQBce  theQwelves  as  subordinate  beds.  Those  beds  some- 
times call  to  mind  the  terms  that  precede  {Uraoer  rock$)  some- 
tiiDes  the  terms  that  follow  (vpper  rocks).    Thus  we  shall  have 

«i  ft  ?-f-ai  A^X /,  r 

The  porphyries  and  granular  syenites  of  the  transition  forma- 
tion penetrate  into  the  red  sandstone,  forming  subordinate  beds. 
If  the  position  of  the  formation  of  the  valley  of  Fassa  is  such  as 
has  been  lately  annoanced  (p.  340,),  a  preceding  term  (syenite) 
passes  as  far  as  into  the  alpine  limestone  or  zechstein ;  it  is  the 
Case  in  the  series, 

a,  j5  -j-  a,  y  4"  ^»  ^  •  •  •  • 
^'When  we  would  apply  the  pasigraphic  notation  also  to  the 

eWnents  of  composed  rocks,  that  notadoo  may  indicate,  how  by 

the  progreasiYe  aogmentatioa  of  the  elements  of  the  mass,  sikI 

chieiy  by  the  iosulated  crystals^  beds  are  formed  by  a  sort  of 

imtifior  dtv€lopea%e»i  ; 

abc,  abc',  abc^, .  •  • .  abc -f-  c 

^  We  have  preferred  in  this  particular  case  (beds  of  feldspar  in 
granite,  beds  of  quartz  in  mica-slate  or  gneiss,  beds  of  horn- 
blende in  syenite,  beds  of  pyroxene  in  transition  dolerite)  the  let- 
ters of  the  Romaa  alphabet  to  those  of  the  Greek,  in  order  not 
to  coofouad  the  eleBients  of  a  rock  (feldspar,  quartz,  mica,  horn* 
blende,  pjrroxene)  with  the  rocks  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  complex  formations. 

^^We  have  hitherto  shown  that  in  making  abstraction  alto- 
gether of  the  composition  and  physical  properties  of  rocks,  the 
pasigraphic  notation  can  reduce  the  most  complicated  problems 
of  composition  to  great  simplicity.  This  notation  shows  how  the 
eame  subordinate  beds  (rock-salt  in  zechstein  and  r^d  marl, 
§§  28,  29. ;  coal  in  red  sandstone,  zechstein,  and  rouschelkalk) 
pass  across  several  formations,  superposed  on  each  other : 

It  also  reminds  us  of  the  return  of  feldspatbic  and  crystalline 
formations  in  the  transition  rocks  and  red  sandstone  (Norway, 
Scotland),  a  return  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  granite  after 
gneiss  and  primitive  mica-slate  : 

a,  ft  a,  ;',  d x,  A,  a,  ft  .  .  . 

**  The  first  terms  of  the  series  re-appear,  even  after  a  long 
interval,  after  grauwacke  and  limestone  with  orthoceratites,  that 
is,  ttterjragmentary  and  iketly  rocks.*^ 

Now  we  appeal  to  our  readers,  if  we  have  judged  M. 
flumboldt  harshly,  or  whether  this  is  not  the  very  grimace 
of  affectation,     if  he  could  reason  for  one  moment,  or  if  he  had 
ever  considered  the  real  purpose  and  u^e  of  an  arithmetical 
or  algel^'aical  pasigraphy,  he  would  see  that  he  was  obscur- 
ing what  he  pretends  to  illustrate,  and  increasing  labour  in- 
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stead  of  shortening  it.  A  series  summed  in  this  manner,  con* 
veys  no  ideas ;  and  if  it  is  to  convey  any,  the  labours  of  the 
reader  will  be,  to  re-translate  all  that  M.  Humboldt  has  ex- 
erted so  much  useless  labour  in  darkening.  We  only  wonder 
that  he  has  not  given  us  his  geognosy  in  hieroglyphics,  that 
he  might  have  tried  to  persuade  us  he  was  the  rival  of  Young 
and  Champollion.  One  advantage,  indeed,  we  will  not  deny  ; 
and  we   are  only  sorry,  therefore,  that   his  whole  hemis* 

Inheres  were  not  written  in  Algebra.     Each  method  is  equal* 
y  free  of  the  suspicion  of  conveying  ideas,  and  the  Greek 
would  have  been  shorter  than  the  French. 

Geognosy,  indeed,  can  now  be  contained  in  a  nutshell,  and 
by  a  snorter  process  than  the  Iliad  was  crammed  into  one. 
And  lest  our  readers  should  doubt  the  possibility  of  this,  we 
shall  give  them  the  whole  matter  of  the  "  two  hemispheres^ 
in  two  lines.  But  unless  we  gave  them  the  whole  passage, 
they  might  suspect  us  of  playing  with  their  credulity,  and  of 
jesting  with  M.  Humboldt.     Here  it  is ; 

'^  In  order  to  unite  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  position  of 
rocks  in  the  primitive,  intermediary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
formations,  I  propose  the  foilowiog  series  : 

a,  a^,  ^  +  X,  ^;',  r  +  ^^  «?  ^  <^»  «?  ^»  ^i  o,  ||  x«,  f ',  d«-',  d', 
d'  -|-  ;r,  ;',  t',  (J;r,  (J  +«,  (J:t,  o  ||  ;rx»  +  ??«*  + 1^,  x",  «"■■,  x<i, 
T®,  xi,  Tc,  II  X2«,  zP.  .  .  . 

^^  [t  would  be  useless  to  giv^  the  explanation  of  those  charac- 
ters; it  will  be  seen  b^  comparing  them  with  the  table  of 
formations.  1  shall  confine  myself  to  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
reader  on  the  accumulation  of  porphyries  {jc)  on  the  limits  of 
the  transition  and  secondary  formations,  the  position  of  euphotide 
formations  (o),  the  great  deposites  of  coal  and  lignite,  (J),  and  on 
the  return  (almost  periodical)  of  feldspathic  forn  ations  of  transi- 
tion granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate  (a,  ^,  y).  As  the  notation  I 
here  present  may  be  variously  gra<luated  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  characters  are  accentuated,  in  uniting  them  as  co- 
efficients in  complex  formations,  or  in  adding  exponents,  i  doubt 
whether  the  names  of  the  rocks  arranged  by  series  at  the  side 
of  each  other  would  address  itself  as  forcibly  to  the  eye  as  the 
algorithmic  notation.'^ 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  the  book  and  the  author.  We 
must  be  sorry  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  write  such  hard 
truths,  and  yet  we  fear  that  were  the  cause  to  occur  again,  we 
should  do  it  again.  We  have  sind  that  it  was  a  justice  we 
owed  to  others,  to  show  that  M.  Homholdt  was  not  the  only 
authority,  or  the  highest,  in  every  subject  of  science.     And  it 
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is  DOt  fitting  or  just,  that  the  public,  which  cannot  judge,  and 
which  necessarily  follows  the  cry  of  the  day,  should  measure 
any  man  by  such  an  imaginary  standard,  and  set  up  a  false 
God  to  worship,  to  the  abasement  of  all  others.     It  is  an 

3;e  of  monopolies,  but  it  is  hard  that  the  principle  of  monop- 
y  should  be  extended  from  fish  to  fame,  from  tea  and  por- 
ter to  geognosy  and  botany,  and  to  all  else  which  ought  to  be 
the  common  property  of  the  republic  (which  we  hope  it  will 
ever  continue,)  of  science  and  letters. 

To  himself,  we  might  suggest,  that,  with  more  accuracy, 
less  pretension^  better  writing,  and  far  less  writing  he  might 
have  acquired  a  fair  share  of  permanent  reputation ;  but  he 
has  desired  to  be  more  than  all,  and  will  live  to  see  his  hon- 
ors melt  from  him  as  snow  before  the  summer.  To  retrieve 
is  perhaps  now  impossible ;  but  if  he  shall  shew  any  desire  to 
do  so,  we  will  be  among  the  first  to  allot  the  praise,  which,  he 
ought  now  to  know,  must  follow  solidity  and  accuracy,  and 
can  never  long  follow  any  thing  else. 


Art.  VIII. — Truite  ilementaire  de  Miniralogie^  par  F.  S.  Beu- 

dant,     Paris*   1824.  pp.  856. *4n  Elementary  Treastist 

m  Mineralogy,  by  F.  S.  Beudant.  (W.) 

Maht  of  the  remarks  in  the  preceding  article,  are  applica- 
ble to  this  work ;  the  author  is  deeply  infected  with  the  ma- 
nia of  fabricating  new  names,  and  of  unnecessarily  multiplying 
genera  and  species ;  but  as  it  contains  much  that  Is  valuable 
to  the  mineralogist  and  artist,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  some 
account  of  it. 

M.  Beudant  is  professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  is  the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise 
CD  the  physical  sciences,  a  voluminous  work  on  Hungary  and 
various  important  and  interesting  memoirs  which  have  been 
published  in  the  scientific  journals  of  Europe.     The  present 
work  is  a  part  of  bis  course  on  the  physical  sciences,  and 
will,  we  are  led  to  expect,  be  followed  by  a  treatise  on  chem- 
istry.    It  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts  or  books. 
•  The  first  book  comprehends  the  facts  and  observations  up- 
on which  the  science  of  mineralogy  is  founded,  the  external 
characters,  the  physical  properties,  and  chemical  nature  of 
minerals.      The  second  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  peculiar  system  of  classification  and  nomenclature  adopt- 
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» 
ed  in  the  work*    M.  Beodant  proposes  to  divide  minereb 
into  three  groups  or  classes,  for  which  heoiers  the  fbilawing 
names ;  Gazolytes,  Leucolytes,  and  Chroicolytes. 

Under  the  nrst  of  these  are  included  those  families,  th^ 
types  of  which  have  the  common  property  of  existing  in  aa 
aeriform  or  gaseous  state,  or  of  combining  with  oxvgen,  hy- 
drogen,  or  fluorine,  and  forming  permanent  gases,— nence  the 
name  Gazolytes,  soluble  in  gas.  The  second  group  has  ais« 
two  characters  common  to  the  bodies  which  serve  as  types 
to  the  families,  the  one  being  negative  and  not  soluble  in 
gas ;  tho  other  being  positive  and  forming  adohtrUss  solutions 
with  acids ;  hence  the  name  Leucolytes,  expressive  of  this 
character.  The  third* group  includes  those  bodies  which 
give  coloured  solutions.  The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of 
this  arrangement.  ^ 


Gazolytes. 

Leucol>  tes. 

Chroicolytes. 

Silicides, 

Tantalides, 

Borides, 
Anthracides, 

Antimonides, 
Stannides, 

Tungstides, 
Titanides, 

Hydrogenides, 
Azotides, 

Zincidcs, 
Bismulhides, 

Molybdides, 
Chromides, 

Sulfurides, 

Hydragyrides, 

Uranides, 

Chlorides, 
Phtoridcs, 

Argyridcs, 
Plumbides, 

Manganides, 
Siderides, 

Selenides, 

Aluminides, 

Cobaltides, 

Tellurides, 

Phosphorides, 

Arsenides, 

Magnesides, 

Cuprides, 
Aurides, 
Platinides, 
Palladides, 

Osmiides.            ] 

The  Silicides  are  composed  of  the  oxide  of  silicium,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  other  oxides,  and  after  fusion  with 
potash  afford  a  compound  soluble  in  acids;  the  solution 
yielding  on  evaporation  silica.  The  BcM*ides  are  composed 
of  boric  acid  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with  difjjerent 
oxides*  Soluble  in  alcohol  to  which  they  impart  the  prop- 
erty of  burning  with  a  greenish  flame* 

The  family  of  Anthracides  comprises  the  carbonaceous 
substances,  bitumens,  organic  salts,  as  mellite,  oxalate  of  iron, 
and  urate  of  lime  or  guano.    To  them  succeed  the  carbonates 
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ofUme,  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  barjtes,  strontian,  lead, 
ailrer,  bismuth,  and  copper. 

The  Hydrogenides,  as  the  name  of  the  family  implies, 
yield  water  by  the  action  of  an  alloy  of  potassium,  and  thus 
we  have  oxide  of  hydrogen,  or  water,  &c.  The  nitrates 
come  under  the  family  oT  Azotides.  The  sulphurets  com- 
pose the  family  of  sulfurides,  and  are  subdivided  into  simple 
sulphurets,  and  compound  sulphurets,  as  ^^  sulfo-arseniure  de 
cobalt"  or  grey  cobalt,  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  copper 
pyrites,     lo  these  succeea  the  sulphates. 

We  have  the  same  principles  of  nomenclature  followed 
throughout  the  work,  and  the  specimens  given  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  system  is  intended  to  be  a  chemical  one. 
If  the  successive  discoveries  in  crystallography,  as  M.  Bcudant 
justly  remarks,  have  freed  mineralogy  from  the  empiricism 
to  which  it  had  so  long  been  subjected,  it  has  likewise  been 
brought  under  more  fixed  and  certain  laws,  by  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  into  the  chemical  nature  and  compo- 
Btion  of  minerals,  within  the  past  six  years.  These  investi- 
gations be  conceives  seem  not  only  to  authorize,  but  to  demand 
an  entire  new  classification  of  minerals,  and  with  a  view  of  ef- 
fecting this,  the  present  work  appears  to  have  been  undertak- 
en. Mineralogists  will  of  course  oppose  many  objections  to  the 
proposed  classification,  but  without  professing  to  advocate 
this  new  system,  we  have  only  felt  desirous  of  giving  such  a 
general  account  of  the-  work  as  will  make  it  known  to  our 
mineralogists.  The  descriptions  of  individual  minerals  which 
U.  Beudant  has  given,  are  extremely  concise,  being  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  predominating  colour,  the  crystal- 
line form,  and  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  of  chemical 
agents. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner  of  describing  sub- 
stances, we  may  take  the  folbwing. 

"Gazolytes; — family,  silicides ;  genus,  silicates  j  division  1st. 
ahiminous  silicates. 

Solution  freed  from  silica,  forming  with  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  a  precipitate  more  or  less  abundant ;  sometimes  none ; 
the  supernatant  liquor  giving  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
an  abundant  gelatinous  precipitate  (a/umtna)  insoluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  or  partially  soluble  when  ghidna  is  pres- 
ent. 

A.  Simple  alnminous  silicates,  a  very  large  solution  gives, 
ID  general,  but  a  slight  precipitate  with  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash. 

Bost.Jour.  Oct.  1825.  10 
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Specie8  1st.     Pmite. 
An  opaque  substance,  tender,  compact,  or  laminated,  fusi- 
ble ;  crystals  derived  from  a  rectangular  prism. 
Specific  gravity  2.98, 


•••  ••• 


Composition  =z  A  Si^,  1  atom  of  alumina  2  of  silica ;  or 
by  weight, 

Silica 065 

Alumina...35 

100 
This  substance  is  often  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  hydrate  of  alumina  or  of  hydro-oxide  of  iron. 

Varieties. 

Crystallized,  cylindrical,  laminated,  lamellae  disseminated  in 
rockb." 

On  the  subject  of  crystallization,  M.  Beudant  has  noticed 
several  curious  facts,  and  given  a  new  arrangement  of  crys- 
talline forms,  which  he  conceives  are  reducible  to  seven 
groups  or  types,  viz,  1.  The  Tetraedron.  2.  The  acute  or 
obtuse  Rhomboedron.  3.  The  straight  prism  with  square 
bases.  4.  The  straight  rectangular  prism.  5.  The  straoght 
prism  with  bases  of  oblique-angled  parallelograms.  6.  The 
oblique  prism  with  rectangular  bases.  7.  The  oblique  prism 
with  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram  for  the  base. 

In  the  6th  chapter,  M.  Beudant  proceeds  to  develope  the 
causes,  to  the  operation  of  which  the  great  variety  of  crys- 
talline forms  are  to  be  imputed ;  and  which  determine  any 
mineral  substance  to  assume  one  form,  or  the  modifications 
of  that  form  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  solution  of 
these  questions  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  philo- 
sophical mineralogy,  but  it  is  one  of  those  on  which  little  is 
known.  Our  author  made  numerous  researches  on  natural 
productions,  and  many  experiments  on  the  salts  obtained  in 
the  laboratory,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  three 
causes  having  great  influence  on  the  crystallization  of  bodies. 
These  are,  1st.  Mechanical  mixture  of  foreign  matt;ers  in 
the  liquid  in  which  a  salt  crystallizes,  which  seems  greatly  to 
contribute  to  the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  the  form  5  this 
is  also  observable  in  natural  crystals,  as  in  those  of  oxinite, 
feldspar,  &c.  when  mixed  (remplis)  with  particles  of  mica, 
and  which  are  more  simple  than  purer  crystals  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  liquid  in  which  crystallization 
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lakes  place,  appears  to  have  much  influence  on  the  forms,  ia 
various  ways,  sometimes  changing  them  entirely,  at  others 
modifyine  them  by  additional  facets.  Common  salt,  for  ex- 
ample, always  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  pure  water  in 
the  cubical  form,  but  in  crystallizing  from  a  solution  of  bora- 
cicacid,it  always,  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Beudant,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  cube  truncated  on  the  angles,  and  consequently 
pssing  to  the  octoedron.  Alum  crystallizes  from  pure  water 
m  the  form  of  an  octoedron,  but  from  muriatic  acid  in  the 
form  of  the  icosaedron.  Very  obvious  changes  are  also  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  an  acid  solution. 

As  a  presumptive  proof  that  anologous  principles  have  op- 
erated in  nature,  it  is  observed  that  the  same  mineral  gener- 
ally affects  the  same  form  when  accompanied  by  the  same 
substances,  and  on  the  other  hand  when  associated  with  oth- 
er substances  it  presents  different  forms.  The  arragonite, 
for  example,  which  is  found  in  iron  mines,  is  always  in  very 
acute  pyramids ;  that  on  the  contrary  which  is  found  in  the 
gypseous  clay  of  saliferous  deposites,  is  always  in  the  form 
of  prismatic  crystals,  grouped  in  the  form  of  hexagonal 
prisms. 

Thirdly,  the  substances  with  which  a  salt  may  happen  to 
combine  at  the  moment  of  crystalliAig  likewise  determine 
remarkable  modifications  of*the  crystalline  forms,  sometimes 
reducing  the  crystals  to  their  most  simple  forms,  and  some- 
times multiplying  the  number  of  their  faces.  These  modifica- 
tions vary  even  m  the  same  salt  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  body  with  which  it  is  combined.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper,  always 
assumes  the  form  of  an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism:  sometimes 
the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
thia  form,  at  other  times  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  near 
approach  to  it.  M.  Beudant  has  given  many  illustrations,  for 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  The 
discovery  of  these  curious  facts  promises  to  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Mineralogicalocience. 

The  latter  half  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  geological 
details,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  situation  and  mode  of  oc- 
currence of  the  vartous  minerals  described  in  the  preceding 
part.  The  second  chapter  contains  a  particular  description 
of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks, 
or  which  occur  in  such  large  masses  themselves,  as  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  as  component  parts.  These  are  quartz, 
feldspar,   mica,   diallage,  amphibole,  idocrase,  garnet,  car- 
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choidal  or  scaly  fracture  ;  these  varieties  moreover  are  frequent- 
ly full  of  seams,  which  diminish  their  solidity,  whether  they  coq- 
tinue  open  or  whether  they  have  been  filled  up,  and  closed  with 
calcareous  spar,  \vhich  has  itself  but  little  strength. 

The  calcareous  rocks  that  have  the  greatest  tenacity  and  that 
consequently  are  best  suited  to  architecture,  are  generally  the 
compact  varieties,  whose  fracture  is  uneven,  smooth,  or  irregu- 
lar, of  a  dull  or  earthy  lustre  ;  and  those  that  are  formed  of  the 
remains  of  shells,  confusedly  thrown  together,  and  united  by  a 
cement  which  is  half  crystallin-*,  half  earthy.  These  different 
varieties  are  roost  abundant  in  secondary  and  tertiary  soils,  in 
depositee  analogous  to  those  of  the  J  ura  and  Paris.  These  forma- 
tions have  furnished  most  of  the  monuments  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  stones  taken  from  them  are  often  transported  to  a 
great  distance.  The  finest  houses  of  Amsterdam  are  built  with 
stones  from  Schaumberg  in  Hesse.  It  is  said  that  the  mosques  in 
Constantinople  are  paved  *vjth  flag  stones,  taken  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Papenheim  in  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  &c. 
They  exist  likewise,  but  in  less  quantities,  in  intermediate  and 
primitive  soils,  which  also  furnish  some  crystalline  varieties  with 
very  small  plates  crossing  one  another,  of  very  great  tenacity, 
but  which  are  almost  always  employed  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  rocks  of  the  secondary  formations  are  those  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  south  part  of  Lorrain,  in  Tranche  Compte,  in  Bur- 
gundy, in  Bourbonnois,  on  the  b<inks  of  the  Rhone,  in  one  part  of 
Normandy, ,  Poitou,  &c.  They  are  also  common  throughout 
Germany,  and  are  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  England.  The 
greater  number  consist  of  calcareous  shells,  of  a  yellowish  white, 
or  bluish  gray  colour,  full  of  encrinites,  which  belong  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Jura;  but  many  are  found  in  the  lower  parts,  of 
a  more  compact  texture,  which  at  the  same  time  is  neither  lam- 
inated nor  too  dry  ;  from  these  may  be  obtained  stones  of  large  di 
mensions,  which  present  many  advantages.  The  latter  were 
employed  in  preference  to  all  others  by  the  Romans,  in  those 
fine  monuments,  which  still  adorn  many  of  the  cities  in  the  south 
of  France.  A  similar  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
famous  Egyptian  Pyramids. 


It  is  to  be  obser\'ed  that  most  calcareous  stones  should  be  so 
employed  in  building,  as  to  occupy  the  same  position  they  had 
in  the  quarry  from  which  they  were  taken  ;  the  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  greatest  part* of  the  calcareous  stones  found  in 
beds  more  or  less  deep,  are  made  up  of  small  layers  which  are 
scarcely  perceptible,  but  which  would  cause  the  stone  to  scale, 
or  to  split  in  a  vertical  direction,  when  placed  in  a  different  po- 
sition from  its  former  one  in  the  quarry,  or  as  it  is  termed, 
when  it  is  placed  in  fault  (en  delii).     No  stones  but  such  as  are 
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if  a  very  compact  structure,  perfectly  homogeneous,  formiog  beds 
•f  a  great  depth,  can  be  placed  on  either  side  indifferently. 


The  Granitic  Rocks. 

The  granitic  rocks  would  not  be  employed  in  any  manner, 
except  in  the  want  of  every  other  kind  of  stone,  or  when  it  is 
intended  to  erect  monuments  as  durable  as  the  world  ;  they  have 
soJidity  that  is  proof  against  every  thing;  witness  the  numerous 
Egyptian  monuments  that  have  endured  tbr  ages,  and  are  quite 
as  fresh  as  though  they  were  but  just  finished  ;  but  they  are  very- 
hard,  and  consequently  are  hammered  with  difficulty  ;  they  form, 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  very  large  masses,  without  stratidca- 
tioD,  which  circumstance  indeed  furnishes  means  of  obtaining 
pieces  as  large  in  their  dimensions,  as  may  be  desired ;  but  for 
the  same  reason  the  process  of  working  the  quarries  is  laborious 
and  expensive.  Yet  in  many  districts  of  France  no  other  stone  is 
employed  in  building  ;  it  is  this  stone  that  builders  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  in  a  great  part  of  Bretagne,  and  in  Normandy,  be- 
tween Cherbourg  and  Alen^on,  in  La  Marcheana  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Bourbonnois,  Limousin,  a  part  of  Auvergne,  of  Lyonnois 
(MoDtbrisson  &c.)  of  Burgundy  (Autun  &c.),  in  a  great  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  quays 
of  the  Neva,  and  the  canal  of  Catherine  are  of  granite;  the  city 
and  the  fortifications  of  Rio  Janeiro  arc  built  of  granite,  as  are 
likewise  (he  towers  of  the  celebrated  Chinese  wall,  &c  This 
rock  is  oAen  transported  at  great  expense  to  places  where  it  is 
Dot  to  be  found,  either  to  be  employed  in  union  with  other  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  of  colonnades  for  large  edifices,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  material  for  ornamental  purposes,  or  to  be  used,  on 
accoant  of  its  great  solidity,  in  masonry  that  is  intended  to  last 
fore?er ;  for  the  pavement  of  streets,  quays,  all  places  where  the 
passing  is  constant,  &c. 

«         •         »         « 

There  is  but  little  choice  among  the  granite  rocks ;  all  that  is 
lecessary  is  to  avoid  such  as  have  become  altered,  those  in 
which  the  constituent  parts  exist  in  large  pieces,  those  in  which 
the  mica  has  a  tendency  to  dispose  itself  in  leaves,  and  those 
which  are  passing  into  gneiss. 

In  architecture,  granites  of  difflerent  ages,  and  many  kinds  of 
rocks  to  which  geologists  give  other  names,  are  employed ;  such 
as  the  true  porphyries,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Roanne,*  and  sienites, 
as  in  ^  Vosges^  and  as  seen  in  many  of  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Sometimes  the  name  of  granite  has  been  givei\  even  to  the  are- 


*  Our  porphyry  at  Maiden  is  of  this  kind.        W. 
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naceous  rocks  of  deposites  of  sea  saod-^tone.  Id  wtiich  all  the  e!e- 
meats  of  granite  may  be  found  re-aggregpated  together. 


Moriatn 

Sometimes  the  different  stones,  that  enter  into  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building,  are  squared  with  much  care  on  the  faces  by 
which  they  are  to  join,  and  are  then  applied  the  one  upon  the 
other  without  any  intervening  substance  ;  but  they  are  generally 
joined  by  means  of  a  soft  substance,  capable  of  becoming  hard 
aAer  their  junction,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  cement  or 
mortar.  There  are  many  kinds  of  cement;  in  the  coarse  struc- 
tures of  the  country,  nothing  more  than  clay  moistened  with  wa- 
ter is  usually  employed,  but  in  more  elaborate  structures  the  ce- 
ment is  more  carefully  selected.  It  appears  that  in  Egypt,  bitu- 
men was  often  used  for  that  purpose,  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  walls  of  Babylon  were  made  of  bricks,  cemented  together  by 
that  substance  It  has  moreover  been  introduced  of  late  into  use 
in  France  for  small  structures,  for  the  common  sewers  of  great 
cities,  for  basins,  &c.  From  time  immemorial  lime  has  been 
used,  mixed  with  different  substances,  reduced  to  powder,  in  or- 
der to  compose  the  mortar  which  is  to  unite  the  stones  in  great 
monuments,  and  in  structures  that  are  intended  to  possess  great 
solidity.  In  many  places,  plaster  is  used  as  in  the  lining  of  walls, 
in  rough-casl,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

Lime  is  the  result  of  the  burning  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  an 
operation  which  takes  the  name  ot  calcination,  and  is  extended 
to  many  other  cases,  in  which  is  involved  the  reduction  of  a  me- 
tal, of  a  sulphuret,  or  a  salt  to  an  oxide.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
all  the  varioties  ot  limestone,  but  they  do  not  all  yield  it  equal- 
ly suitable  to  all  kinds  of  use.  In  general,  lime  may  be  divid- 
ed in  the  arts  into  three  kinds,  fat,  dry,  and  hydraulic  lime.  The 
first  of  these  is  inferior  to  the  other  two ;  it  absorbs  a  great 
quantity  of  water  in  slacking,  it  is  long  before  it  hardens  even  in 
the  open  air,  and  under  water,  or  in  moist  situations  it  does  not 
harden  at  all ;  yet  this  kind  is  that  most  extensively  used,  partly 
perhaps,  because  it  is  the  most  common,  and  partly  because,  as 
it  admits  of  a  large  qua)itity  of  s^nd,  and  absorbs  a  great  deal  of 
water,  it  furnishes  much  more  mortar  to  a  given  weight  or  mea- 
sure of  lime.  It  is  accordingly  the  most  economical,  but  its 
cheapness  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  solidity. 

We  say  dry  lime  is  much  better  suited  for  building,  because  it 
hardens  readily  in  the  air,  and  even  in  moist  places,  but  it  is  les6 
economical,  for  it  absorbs  but  little  water^  and  admits  only  a 
small  proportion  of  sand. 

Finally,  hydraulic  lime  hardens,  not  only  in  moist  places,  but 
under  water,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  substance  ;  it  is  conse- 
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^YieBtiy  the  last  thii^  that  caa  he  emplojed  in  all  hydraQlic  strao 
lures,  in  fouDdations  that  are  situated  in  wet  places,  &c  *  *  •  • 
Ithasbeeo  tbojught  for  a  long  time  that  iu  the  drying  of  a  ce« 
meat,  the  lime  attracts  carhouic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  the  mass  acquires  its  greatest  solidity  whea  the  whole  is 
converted  into  a  carbonate.  It  is  for  this  reason,  it  has  heen 
said,  that  the  cements  which  we  find  in  the  ancient  Roman  mon- 
amenta,  possess  at  this  daj  a  greater  solidity  than  our  own ;  hut 
this  is  an  error ;  the  Roman  cements  do  not  contain  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  add  necessary  to  saturate  the  lime  ;  and  hence  it  is 
evident,  that  there  exist  silicates  and  aluminates  of  lime,  which 
are  formed  at  a  time  posterior  to  the  use  of  the  substance.  It  is 
even  to  be  remarked  that  the  hardness  of  the  ancient  cements  is 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  less. 
These  observations  may  serve  to  show  how  important  it  is  in 
cbooslDg,  to  g^ve  the  preference  to  siliceous  and  aluminous  lime- 
stones, or  when  these  cannot  be  procured,  to  prepare  the  com- 
poQDds,  that  it  is  necessary  to  introducei  with  great  accuracy. 


Art.  IX. — A  Xtw  Theory  of  Parallel  Lines.     By  Warren 
Colbum,  Esq. 

The  following  proposition,  on  which  the  theory  of  parallel 
lines  in  its  present  form  depends,  has  always  been  considered 
as  not  sufficiently  evident  to  be  taken  as  an  axiom ;  but  no 
demonstration  has  ever  been  given  sufficiently  simple  to  be 
introduced  into  an  elementary  treatise.  Consequently,  all 
elementary  treatises  are  defective  in  this  point. 

Proposition.  If  a  straight  line  meets  two  straight  lines  so 
as  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  less  than 
two  right  angles,  these  straight  lines  being  continually  pro- 
duced, will  at  length  meet  upon  that  side  on  which  the  two 
angles  are  less  than  two  right  angles. 

Upon  this,  Simson  remarks,  ^^  tne  proposition  which  is  us- 
ually the  5th  postulate  or  the  11th  axiom,  by  some  the  12th, 
on  which  this  29th  depends,  has  given  a  great  deal  ado  to  ge- 
ometers. It  seems  not  properly  placed  among  the  axioms,  as 
indeed  it  is  not  self-evident,  nor  does  it  admit  of  a  demonstra- 
tion in  a  strict  sense,  &c.'^  Simpson's  Euclid,  Note  to  Prop. 
29th,  Book  I. 

Lacroix,  in  his  geometry,  in  a  note  to  No.  40,  thus  remarks. 
The  imperfection  of  the  theory  of  parallel  lines,  resides  in  the 
difficulty  of  proving  directly  this  proposition.     Many  authors 
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have  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  prove  it ;  and  others,  at 
Bezout,  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  faults  of  the  reason- 
ing ;  which  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  rigorous  duty  which 
every  author  of  elementary  works  imposes  upon  himself,  &;c. 

Lacroix  gives  in  a  note,  a  demonstration  by  M.  Bertrand^ 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  elementary  for  learners. 

Legendre  gives  a  kind  of  mechanical  illustration  of  it  in 
the  text,  and  an  analytic  demonstration  sufficiently  difficult 
in  a  note* 

In  examining  the  subject^  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  definition  which  did  not  seem  <o  be  the 
most  genera)  or  the  most  natural.  I  therefore  changed  the 
definition  for  the  one  given  below ;  which  is  more  general,  for 
the  old  one  follows  as  a  corollary  from  it,  and  I  believe  it  will 
generally  be  granted  to  be  more  natural. 

I  then  endeavoured  to  prove  the  usual  propositions  relating 
to  parallel  lines,  without  using  the  contested  proposition, 
leaving  that  for  a  later  period  when  I  should  have  more  data. 
How  well  I  have  succeeded,  mathematicians  must  decide. 

My  demonstrations  are  not  longer  or  more  difficult  than 
those  usually  found  in  elementary  works  on  the  same  sub* 
ject.  After  my  own  demonstrations  relating  to  parallels,  I 
have  introduced  several  propositions  from  Lacroix,  in  order 
to  obtain  data  to  prove  the  contested  proposition,  which  is 
inserted  last.  The  whole  so  corresponds  with  Lacroix,  that 
it  might  be  inserted  into  his  work,  oy  omitting  such  of  his 
demonstrations  as  relate  to  the  same  points,  and  placing  No. 
50,  6 1 ,  and  62  after  the  proof  of  the  disputed  proposition. 

A  series  of  propositions  might  be  selected  from  Legendre, 
by  which  the  disputed  proposition  might  be  proved,  using  my 
demonstrations  first,  but  it  would  destroy  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  work. 

1.  If  in  any  two  triangles  ABC  and  DEP^  (fig.  1.)  rieht- 
angled  in  A  and  D,  the  sides  BC  and  JEJjP,  opposite  the  right 
angles  be  e(]ual,  and  a  side  AB  in  the  one,  equal  to  a  side 
DE  in  the  other,  the  triangles  are  equal. 

Demonstratiotu  If  AB  be  laid  upon  DE  so  that  A  may 
coincide  with  1>,  the  point  B  will  coincide  with  £,  and  tlie 
line  AC  will  coincide  with  DF  on  account  of  the  equal  an- 
gles A  and  D.  Now  jBC,  being  equal  to  EF,  must  meet  DP 
at  the  same  distance  DF  from  the  perpendicular  ED. 
Therefore,  AC  is  equal  to  J9F,  and  the  angles  B  and  C  to  £ 
and  F  respectively. 
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2.  If  in  any  two  triangles  ABC  and  DEF  fsame  figure,) 
the  sides  BC  and  £F,  opposite  to  the  right  angles,  be  equal, 
ai)d  one  angle  as  C  in  the  one  be  equal  to  the  angle  F  of  the 
other,  the  two  triangles  are  equal. 

Demonstration.  If  BC  be  laid  upon  EF  so  that  C  may  co- 
incide  with  F,  the  point  B  will  coincide  with  E ;  and  the  an- 
gle C  being  equal  to  F,  the  line  AC  will  coincide  with  DF. 
Now  from  the  point  £,  only  one  perpendicular  to  the  line  DP 
can  be  draam.  Therefore  the  line  BA  will  coincide  with  £D, 
and  be  equal  to  it.  Also  AC  will  be  equal  DF^  and  the  an- 
gle B  to  the  angle  E. 

Definition.  Two  straight  lines  so  situated  as  to  be  equidis" 
tant  throughout  their  whole  extent^  are  called  parallel  lines. 

Corollary.  Parallel  lines,  if  produced  to  any  extent  in 
either  direction,  will  not  meet. 

It  is  proposed  to  prove  the  following  propositions  relative 
to  ^rallel  lines. 

When  two  parallel  lines  AB  and  CD  (fig.  2.)  are  cut  by  a 
straight  line  EF: 

1st.  The  alternate  internal  angles  are  equal.* 

3d.  The  alternate  external  angles  are  equal ; 

Sd.  The  corresponding  angles  are  equal ; 

4th.  The  internal  angles  on  the  same  side  are  together  equal 
to  two  Tidjkt  angles. 

5th.  The  external  angles  on  the  same  side  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 

6th.  fFhen  two  straight  lines  are  so  situated  as  to  have  either 
of  the  above  properties^  they  are  parallel. 

Demonstration.  1st.  When  the  line  E-Pis  oblique.  From 
the  points  H  and  /  where  the  line  EF  cuts  AB  and  C/),  draw 
HK  perpendicular  to  CD^  and  IL  perpendicular  to  AB. 

In  the  triangles  HIK  and  HIL,  rignt-angled  in  K  and  L, 
the  line  HI  is  common,  and  opposite  to  the  right  angle  in  each, 
and  the  line  HK  is  equal  to  iL  by  the  definition  ;  therefore 
the  two  triangles  are  equal  in  all  their  parts.     Hence 

*  The  names  of  the  >og)ei,  adopted  here  are  thoie  of  Lacroix.    They  will  be  e^ 
lily  nndentood  liy  relernDg  to  iIm  figure. 
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1st*  The  angle  HIK  =  IHL;  (these  are  alternate  intemat 
angks.) 
The  angle  HIK  +  HID  =  two  right  angles,  also 
The  angle  IHL  +  IHA  =  two  right  angles ;  hence 
The  angle  niK  +  HID  =  IHL  +  IHA-, 
Taking  away  the  equal  angles  HIK  and  IHL^  there 
remains  MiD  ^  IHA ;  (these  are  also  alternate  in- 
internal  angles.) 
Therefore  the  alternate  internal  angles  are  equal. 
2d.  and  3d.  The  angle  AHE  =  IHL  =  HIK  =  DIF,  and 
The  angle  EHL  =  AHI  =  HID  =  FIK-,  therefore, 
The  alternate  external  angles  are  equal,  and  the  corres- 
ponding angles  are  equal.     (The  angles  EHL  and  HID  and 
all  others  situated  like  them,  are  eorrespondins  angles,) 

4th.  The  angle  AHI  +  IHL  =  two  right  angles;  but 
HIK  =  IHL,  therefore,  AHI  +  HIK  =  two  right  angles ; 
that  is,  the  internal  angles  on  the  same  side  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 

6th.  llie  angle  AHE  +  KIF  =  HIK  +  AHI  =  two 
right  angles ;  that  is,  the  external  angles  on  the  same  side  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

6th.  In  the  same  figure,  let  the  straight  lines  AB  and  CD 
be  so  situated,  that,  when  cut  by  the  straight  line  EF  in  any 
two  points  H  and  /,  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  sicfe 
AHI  and  HIC  may  be  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

From  the  points  H  and  /,  draw  HK  perpendicular  to  CD, 
and  IL  perpendicular  to  AB. 

The  angle  AHI  +  HIC  =  two  right  angles  by  hypothesis, 
also  the  angle  jiHI  +  IHL  =  two  right  angles ;  therefore, 
the  angle  IHL  =  HIC.  Hence  the  triangles  HIK  and  HIL 
right-angled  in  K  and  L,  have  the  angles  HIK  and  IHL 
equal,  and  the  line  HI  common  and  opposite  to  the  right  an- 

fles;  therefore  the  two  triangles  are  equal  in  all  their  parts, 
lence  the  line  HK  =  LL  The  lines  AB  and  CD,  being 
equidistant  in  the  two  parts  HK  and  LI,  must  be  equidistant 
throughout ;  that  is,  they  are  parallel. 
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9d.  When  the  line  EF  is  peq^endicular  to  one  of  the  lines ; 

Let  AB  and  CD 

y^^^    _  ---^•t'*  (fig.  3.)  be  two  par- 

j^     ^VO^         IP  J      allel  straight  lines, 

and  cat  obliquely 
by  the  straight  line 
•A/a  in  the  points  H 
and  /.  From  L  the 
middle  of  the  WneHI 

draw  LE  perpendicular  to  w4R,  and  LF  perpendicular  to  CD. 
In  the  triangles  LHE  and  L/F,  right-angled  in  E  and  F,  the 
angle  LfTE  =  LIF^  being  alternate  internal  angles,  and  the 
lines  LH  and  LI^  op()osite  to  the  right  angles,  are  equal  by 
construction^  therefore  the  two  triangles  are  equal,  and  the 
ancle  HLE  =  ILF. 

The  angle  HLE  +  ELI  =  two  right  angles,  and  because 
the  angle  HZ^  =  ILF,  the  angle  ILF  +  ELI  =  two  right 
angles.  Therefore  the  line  Ef^is  a  straight  line  and  perpen- 
dicular to  both  AB  and  CD,  from  which  it  will  follow  that 
the  properties,  which  were  proved  for  the  oblique  line,  are 
true  for  the  perpendicular. 

The  Problem  for  drawing  parallel  lines  may  follow  here. 

Theorem. 
The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 
For  a  demonstration,  see  any  treatise  on  geometry. 

Theorem*    Lacroix,  No.  54. 
The  parts  AC  and  J3Z>,  (fig.  4.)  of  two  parallel  straight 
lines  intercepted  between  two  parallel  straight  lines  are  equal 
to  each  other,  and  reciprocally. 

M       Lemcnstraiion.     If  the  line  AD  be  drawn, 
two  triangles  ABD  and  ACD  will  be  formed, 
which  wHl  be  eaual ;  for  taking  AD  as  se- 
cant to  the  parallels  AB  and  CD,  the  angles 
BAD  and  ADC  are  equal,  being  alternate  in- 
ternal angles ;  taking  AD  as  secant  to  the 
parallels  AC  and  Bu,  the  angles  ADB  and 
jDAC  are  equal  for  the  same  reason ;  farther, 
the  side  AD  being  common  to  the  two  triangles 
ABD  and  ACD,  the  triangles  are  equal.    Therefore  the  sides 
AC  and  BD  are  equal,  which  was  to  be  demonstrated.     The 
same  is  true  of  the  sides  AB  and  CD. 
Reciprocally,  if  the  parts  CD  and  AB  are  equal,  and  also 
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the  parts  ^C  and  BD^  the  triangles  ABDwad  jS  CD  will  have 
their  three  sides  equal  each  to  each,  and  will  consequently 
be  equal.  The  equality  of  the  alternate  internal  andes  CAD, 
ADB  establishes  the  parallelism  of  the  straight ^ines  AC, 
BB,  and  the  equality  of  the  angles  BAD,  CDA,  that  of  the 
straight  lines  AB,  CD. 

Theorem.     Lacroix,  No»  56. 

If  any  two  straight  lines  AF  and  GM  f  fig.  5,)  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  cut  by  a  number  of  parallels  AG,  BH,  CL 
&c.  in  such  a  manner  that  the  parts  of  AF  intercepted 
between  them  are  equal,  the  parts  GH^  HI,  IK,  &.c.  of  the 
second  will  also  be  equal  to  each  other.  The  demonstration 
is  varied  a  little  from  that  of  Lacroix. 

DemonstratiiAu  Through  the  points  A^  B,  C,  &c.  draw  the 
right  lines  AJ^,  BO,  CP,  &c.  parallel  to  GM,  the  trian- 
gles ABJ/,  bCO,  CDP,  &c.  will  be  formed,  in  which  the 
sides  AB,  BC,  CJ),  &c.  are  equal  by  hypothesis ;  the  angles 
ABJ^,  BCO,  CDP,  &.C.  are  equal,  being  corresponding  angles 
with  regard  to  the  parallels  bH,  CI,  DK,  &c.,  cut  by  ./iPj 
the  angles  BAJS^,  CBO,  DCP,  &c.  are  equal,  being  corres- 
ponding angles  with  regard  to  the  parallels  jJJV",  BO,  CP,&x^ 
cut  by  the  Tine  AF.  Consequently  the  triangles  ABJ^T,  BCO, 
CDP,  &c.  are  equal ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  lines  AJ^, 
BO,  CP,  &c.  are  equal  to  each  other.  But  the  lines  GH, 
HI,  IK,  &c.  are  respectively  equal  to  AM',  BO,  CP,  &c, 
being  i  arallels  intercepted  between  parallels,  therefore  OH, 
HI,  Ik,  &c.  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Corollary.    Lacroix,  No.  57. 

It  follows  from  what  pre- 
cedes, that  AB  is  contained  in 
AF,  as  many  times  as  GH  fa 
contained  in  OM^  hence  we 
have  this  proportion,  (or  equa- 
tion.) 


1« 

r  A9 

l-Ao. 

AtL 

^^^^1 

AF 

GM 

AB  ■" 

GH" 

or  mi 

iltiplying  by 

GH,  and  dividing  by 

AF, 

GH 

GM 

AB  ~ 

AF* 

Also, 

%GH 
tAB 

AF  ' 
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SGH 


GM 


That  is,  any  number  of  parts  of  AF  bears  the  same  proper* 
tion  to  the  same  number  of  parts  of  GM^  that  the  whole  line 
AF  bears  to  the  whole  line  UM. 

Theorem.    Lacroix^  No.  58. 
If  three  parallels  AG^  DK,  FMy  (fig«  6,)  be  cut  by  any 
two  straight  lines  AF^  GM^  the  parts  intercepted  between  the 
parallels  will  be  proportional,  so  that 

AD^  _GK 

DF  ■"  WliC 

Denumstratimu  This  proposition  admits  of  two  cases.  1  §t. 
Let  AD  be  commensurable  with  AF^  that  is,  let  them  be  such 
that  the  ratio  of  AD  to  AF  may  be  expressed  exactly  by 
Bumbers.     Suppose,  for  example,  that 

AF  _  47^ 

AD  ""  26' 

If  we  conceive  the  right'  line  AF 
divided  into  47  equal  parts,  AD  will 
contain  35  of  those  parts,  and  DF,  23. 
Drawing  then  throueh  all  the  divis- 
ions right  lines  parallel  to  AG^  the  right 
line  G^f  will  be  divided  into  47  equal 
ijjr  parts,  of  which  25  will  compose  GK^ 
^*-  and  22  will  compose  KM;  hence 

AD  _  25 

5?"  2? 

G^  _  25 

KM  ^22' 

from  which  it  follows,  that 

AD  _GK 
DF^  KM' 

Farther,  because  of  the  equations 

AF  _^41 

AD  ""  25' 

a¥_  47 

OK  ~  25*^ 

we  obtain 

AF^        GM 

AD  "*  QK^ 
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3d.  If  ^j"  and  .dZ)  are  incommensurable,  it  may  be  proT- 
ed  as  follows,  that  their  ratio  can  be  neither  smaller  nor 
larger  than  that  of  Of  to  GM. 

Suppose,  first,  that 

AF        GM     ....        AF        AD 
—  =gj.,  which  gives  ^  =  ^, 

Gl  being  smaller  than  GK.  The  side  AF  may  always  be 
divided  into  parts  so  small,  that  lines  being  drawn  through 
all  the  points  of  divinion  parallel  to  FM^  one  of  them  dt  will 
pass  between  the  points  /  and  K;  we  shall  have  according  to 
what  precedes,  on  account  of  the  commeosurability  of  AF 
and  A  d, 

AF       GM 


But  by  hjfwlhesia 


AF 
GM' 


GI 


AD  _  Gl 

Ad  ~  Gt' 
absurd,  for  AD  is  greater  than  Ad,  while  GI 

process,  it  may  be  shown  that  we  cannot 

AF  _  GM 

AD  ~  or' 

er  than  GK.    Therefore,  since  GI  can  be 
lor  less  than  GK,  it  must  be  equal  to  it. 
a  lion 

AF^  ^GM 

AD        GK' 

AF—AD       OM—GK 
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or 


DF 
JiD 

KM 
""  KG' 

AD 

—  ^^ 

or  inverting  terms 


DF        KM 

Note.  If  the  denominators  of  the  two  members  are  sub- 
traded  from  the  numerators,  the  numerators  will  each  con- 
tain the  denominatbrs  one  time  less  than  before. 

1st.  Corollary,     Lacroix^  No.  59. 
If  through  the  point  G,  the  line  G^  be  drawn  parallel  to 
AF^  we  have 

GO  =  AD,    OJV  =  DF, 
being  parallels  intercepted  between  parallels;  and  by  what 
precedes 

GO  _  GK 

ON^  KM' 

GO  _  GK 

GJ>r  "■  GM* 

If,  therefore,  there  be  drawn  in  a  triangle  a  right  line  OK, 
parallel  to  one  of  its  sides  J^M,  the  two  other  sides  GJ^  and 
GM  will  be  cut  into  proportional  parts  by  the  right  line. 

2d.  Corollary.    Lacroix,  No.  60.  ' 
Reciprocally,  when  a  right  line  cuts  two  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle into  proportional  parts,  it  is  parallel  to  the  third  side. 
If  in  the  triangle  ABC,  (fig.  7.J  we  have 

AB  __  AC 

and  if  e  ft  is  not  parallel  to  BC,  we  can  draw  through  the 
point  c  a  right  line  c// parallel  to  BC,  which  would  give 

AB  _  AC 

~A~e  ~"  Hi' 

"FScr   ^    A  From  the  two  equations,  it  appears 

^'  ■  *    ^  that  AH  =  ^  6,  consequently  the  lines 

c  b  and  e  H  coincide  with  each  other, 
and  that  the  first  is  necessarily  parallel 
to  BC. 


B 


1^  Lacroix,  No.  63. 

Definition  of  similar  triangles. 
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Theorem.    Lacroix^  No.  64. 

When  two  triangles  ABC  and  DEF  (fig.  8.)  have  their 
angles  equal  each  to  each,  their  homologous  sides  are  propor* 
tional,  and  they  are  consequently  similar. 

Demonstration.  If  we  take  upon  AB  and  AC^  two  parts 
A  t  and  A  6,  respectively  equal  to  DE  and  DF^  and  draw  e  t, 
the  triangles  eAB  and  EDFvriW  be  equal,  since  by  hypothe- 
sis the  angle  A  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  angle  D  of  the  oth- 
er, and  the  sides  A  e  and  A  h  are  equal  to  VE  and  DF  by 
construction.  The  angle  A  eh  being  equal  to  £,  will  conse- 
auently  be  equal  to  JB,  and  e  h  will  be  parallel  to  BC,  we  shall 
tnerefere  have  this  equation, 

JiH  Jli^  Ad  JiC 

IT  "^  Tb  ^^  de"^  DF' 
Drawing,  then,  GB  parallel  to  AB,  we  have 

AC        EC        AC        EC 


or 


Ab  ^  EG        DF  "  EF' 

since  BG  is  equal  to  e  6,  which  is  equal  EF.     Since  the  mem- 

AC 
ber  yrr;  is  common  to  both  equations,  we  have 

AB        AC        EC 


l^.S. 


DE        DF        EF 

From  which  it  results,  that 
th^  homologous  sides  of  the 
two  triangles  are  proportion- 
al. 

Corollary.  Lacroix,  No.  66. 
It  follows  from  the   pre- 
ceding proposition,  that  two 
triangles  are  similar  when 
they  have  two  angles  equal 

each  to  each,  since  the  third  ande  in  the  one  is  necessarily 

equal  to  the  third  angle  of  the  other. 

Theorem. 
If  two  straight  lines  AB  and   CD,  (fig.  9.)  cut  by  the 
straight  line  EF  make  the  angles  BEF  and  DFE  together 
less  than  two  right  angles,  they  may  be  produced  until  they 
meet. 
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.-•*►  o 


Demotistration.    Through  E  draw  GH  parallel  to  CD,  also 
from  any  point  /  in  the  line  .45  draw /K'  parallel,  to  CI). 
The  line  IK  will  meet  EF  in  the  point  K  between  E  and  F, 
for  the  angles   HEF  and  D-FE  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  being  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  with 
regard  to  the  parallels  G//,  CD ;  and  the  angles  BEF^  DFE, 
are  together  less  than  two  right  angles  by  hypothesis,  hence 
the  angle  BEF  is  less  than  HEF  and  the  line  KB  falls  within 
the  parallels  GH^  CD^  consequently  IK^  being  parallel  to  G//, 
CD,  is  between  them,  and  a  triande  EIK  is  formrd.  Through 
another  point  L  of  the  line  AB^  draw  the  line  LM  parallel  to 
CD  which  will  meet  -EF  in  Jtf,  and  form  the  triangle  ELM^ 
having  its  angles  respectively  equal  to  those  of  ElK^  conse- 
quently these  triangles  are  similar,  and  we  have  this  equa- 
tion; 

EI    _  EK 

EL  "*  EM'^ 

If  EL  is  twice  £/,  EM  will  be  twice  EK  and  so  on ;  that 
is,  the  line  EB,  as  it  is  produced,  approaches  the  line  CD 
produced,  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  length ;  consequently 
they  may  be  produced  until  they  meet. 

If  the  ratio  of  EK  to  EF  be  expressed  by  two  numbers,  a 
and  i,  so  that 

a  _EK 

6  —  EF' 


we  have 


which  gives 


a  _EI 
b        EO' 


EO  =  ix  EL 

a 


Whence  the  point  0  of  their  meeting  may  be  found. 
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Paftorff  on  the  Solar  Spots  and  Clouds. — In  examining  the 
sun's  disk  with  a'  fine  six-feet  achromatic  telescope  of  Fraun- 
hofer,  with  powers  varying  from  25  to  400,  M.  Pastorff  of 
Buchholtz,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  has  observed  several 
interesting  phenomena  relative  to  the  spots  on  its  surface, 
their  penumbrffi,  and  the  pfiosphoric  clouds.  He  observes 
that  the  penumbras  of  the  spots  resemble  a  mass  of  the  emp- 
ty eggs  of  the  Bornbix  neustria^  which  surround  the  black 
spots  concentrically  and  with  different  breadths.  These  ap- 
parent eggs  are  contiguous,  and,  as  it  were,  agglomerated  the 
one  to  the  other,  with  openings  extremely  small.  M.  Pastorff 
considcra  it  quite  certain  that  these  spots  with  the  penumbrae 
are  on  the  surface  of  the  solar  globe,  and  that  they  disappear 
when  the  phosphoric  clouds  cover  them,  principally  when 
they  are  near  the  margin  of  the  sun ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  is 
probably  these  phosphoric  clouds,  which,  in  the  interval  of 
some  hours  only,  form  this  great  variety  of  spots.  On  the 
1st  December,  1823,  M.  Brioschi  of  Naples  observed  a  large 
spot  equal  to  1  ^  our  globe,  surrounded  with  an  irregular  and 
branching  elevation,  into  which  there  seemed  to  be  precipi- 
tating great  masses  of  fire.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sun  he 
saw  like  an  ocean  on  fire  agitated  by  a  storm.  M,  Pastorff 
saw  this  same  spot  on  the  same  daj^,  when  the  phosphoric 
clouds  were  in  great  motion  ;  but  though  he  has  often  seen 
the  agitation  of  the  phosphoric  clouds  much  greater,  he  did 
not  consider  it  as  resembling  an  ocean  on  fire.  Almost  al- 
ways, when  the  spots  approach  the  margin  of  the  sun's  disk, 
they  divide  themselves  into  several  groups,  or  they  re-unite 
if  they  have  been  previously  subdivided.  Very  near  the 
margin,  the  spots  appear  totally  altered,  and  they  almost 
always  appear  as  if  they  were  dissolved  and  changed  into 
luminous  clouds,  though  that  dissolution  is  only  apparent; 
for  it  is  quite  evident  that,  in  proportion  as  these  spots  ap- 
proach the  margin  of  the  disk,  the  penumbra  or  the  nebulosi- 
ty which  encircles  them,  covers  tlicm  more  and  more  till  they 
totally  disappear.  There  is  then  only  seen  the  luminous 
nebulosity,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  with  phosphoric 
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clouds*    The  sun  always  appeared  more  bright  at  its  centre 
than  towards  its  edge,— £i/m.  Jour,  of  Science. 

Luminous  Stuno-storm. — Towards  the  latter  end  of  March, 
in  1 81 3,  a  shower  of  snow  fell  on  Lochawe,  in  Argjieshire, 
'which  alarmed  or  astonished  those  by  whom  it  was  witnessed, 
according  as  they  were  influenced  by  superstition  or  curiosi- 
ty.   The  day  had  been  calmly  beautiful,  but*  the  sky  became 
suddenly  gloomy,  and   in  a  few  minutes  a  shower  of  snow 
fell.    The  lake  (which  was  of  glassy  smoothness)  immediate- 
ly presented  a  luaiinous  surface,  forming  one  huge  sheet  of 
fire.    A  boat,  in  which  were  several  gentlemen,  presented  a 
similar  appearance,  and  the  exposed  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
the  gentlemen  seemed  to  the  eye  to  burn,  although  without 
any  feeling  of  warmth.     When  they  applied  their  hands  to 
any  of  the  melting  snow,  the  luminous  substance  adhered  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  moisture,  and  this  properly  was  not  lost 
by  the  snow  for   twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. — Edin.  Philos. 
Joi 


our. 


In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acade- 
my is  an   account  by    Prof.    Farrar  of  similar  electrical 
phenomena  observed  during  a  snow-storm  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  January,  1817.     This  storm  extended  through 
a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  and  was  accompanied  in 
some  places  with  almost  incessant   thunder  and  lightning. 
Three  persons,  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Androscoggm 
river,  observed  the  borders  of  their  hats  to  be  luminous,  and 
when  they  held  up  their  hands  covered  with  woollen  gloves, 
the  ends  of  their  fingers  were  also  luminous.     At  Williams- 
town,  Vermont,   the  luminous  appearance   was  seen  by  a 
physician  on  the  ears  and  hair  of  his  horse's  head,  on  the 
whip  of  a  young  man  who  accompanied  him,  and  on  the  hat 
of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  attempting  to  brush  it  oflF,  saw  it  ex- 
tend itself  over  the  greater  part  of  his  hat.    These  electrical 
phenomena  were  also  observed  upon  the  fences  and  bushes, 
and  upon  all  substances  which  extended  to  any  considerable 
distance  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  approached  to 
a  point,  but  they  had  not  all  the  same  form.     For  the  most 
part  the  light  appeared  like  a  spark  or  star,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  resembled  a  blaze,  in  form  of  an  inverted  cone  of 
about  two  inches  in  height,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base.     These  blazes  emitted  a  hissing  sound, 
resembling  that  of  the  water  in  a  teakettle  just  before  it  boils, 
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which  could  be  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  6  op  t 
feet.  They  were  observed  on  stakes  in  the  fences,  higher 
than  any  other  substances  near  them,  and  when  they  were 
removed,  the  blazes  disappeared,  and  were  succeeded  by 
stars* 

Appearances  similar  to  the  above  were  said  to  have  been 
observed  in  other  places  on  the  10th  of  March,  1817,  and  in 
one  instance  the  light  appeared  on  a  well-pole  when  elevated ; 
upon  drawing  down  the  pole,  the  lieht  gradually  dimbished, 
and  at  length  entirely  vanished.  When  the  pole  was  raised 
again,  it  reappeared. 

In  the  1st  volume  of  the  Memoirs  is  an  account  of  a  still 
more  luminous  effect  noticed  by  Mr  L.  Baldwin  at  Woburn, 
Mass.  during  a  thunder  shower  in  July,  1771.  Mr  Baldwin 
having  raised  an  electrical  kite,  became  surrounded  with  ^  a 
fiery  atmosphere,"  which  produced  a  sensation  of  weakness 
in  his  limbs  and  ^^  a  kind  of  listless  feeling*"  On  returning 
to  his  house  he  found  his  family  somewhat  alarmed,  and  was 
informed  that  he  appeared  (during  the  flying  of  the  kite)  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  large,  bright  flame  of  iire,  attended  with 
flashings;  and  that  they  expected,  every  moment,  to  see 
him  fail  a  sacrifice  to  the  flame* 

Zircon^  a  Phosphate  of  Yttria* — Extract  from  a  letter  firom 
M.  Berzelius* — I  have  been  tempted,  in  the  course  of  exper- 
iments, which  I  had  undertaken  in  order  to  determine  the 
composition  of  zircon,  to  ascertain  whether  thorina  was  not, 
as  I  had  for  a  long  time  suspected,  a  hitherto  unknown  com- 
bination of  zircon.  With  this  object  I  employed  the  last  por- 
tion remaining  in  my  possession  of  a  specimen,  and  1  have 
discovered  that  this  pretended  earth  is  nothing  more  than  a 
phosphate  of  ytiria  with  an  excess  of  the  base.  By  a  simple 
trial  with  the  blow-pipe,  I  was  able  to  discover  the  phospho- 
ric acid. 

M.  Adolph  Karl  de  Weisenfels  has  discovered  that  the  in- 
fusion of  one  part  of  white  mustard  in  eight  parts  of  water,  is 
an  excellent  reagent  to  discover  the  presence  of  alcalis,  to 
the  solutions  of  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  color. — Tromms- 
dorffs  .AT.  Journal. 

Waerme,  Light,  Cometenshweip,   Aberration   und  Mes- 

suRE  der  Entfernungen  der   Sterne. Hea/,  Lights  and 

Train  of  Comets^  Aberration^  and  Measure  of  Distances  of  Stars. 
By    J*    Schutz*    Stegermarky   Zeitschrijl^    p.  90. — The    au- 
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'  thor  examines  the  hypotheses  which  explain  the  light  and 
heat  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  cold  and  darkness  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air.       The  reflection  of  solar 
rays  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  his  opmion,  contributes 
but  little  to  the  increase  of  light  and  heat  in  low  situations ; 
he  appears  to  think  that  the  increase  is  still  less  owing  to  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth.    Here  is  another  hypothesis :  ev- 
ery transparent  substance,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  lens,  re- 
fracts the  solar  rays,  so  that  they  are  concentrated  behind 
the  substance.     The  atmosphere  forms  a  fluid  sphere  around 
the  earth,  and  performs  the  office  of  a  lens  for  each  point  of 
the  earth.     The  solar  rays  move  in  right  lines ;  the  farther 
they  may  be  from  the  focus,  the  more  they  diverge  from 
each  other ;  they  become  rarefied,  feeble,  and  finally  lose 
&eir  effect.       If  they  fall  upon    the  convex  atmosphere 
of  our  globe,  they  are  refracted,  and  concentrated,  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  of  dioptrics,  and  the  farther  they  penetrate 
into  the  atmosphere,  the  more  are  they  refracted.     Thus  we 
may  account  for  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  greater  degree 
of  light  and  heat   in  low  situations,  whilst    it   is    always 
eold  and  dark  in   elevated  regions.    .  This  theory,  adds 
M.  Schutz,  explains  the  origin  of  the  trains  of  comets.    These 
bodies  have  no  train  when  they  are  very  distant  from  the 
sun.    The  nearer  they  a'pproach,  the  larger  is  the  train; 
moreover  this  last  is  always  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun. 
Comets  are  round,  aqueous  bodies,  which  receive  the  light  of 
the  sun.     The  solar  rays  which  fall  upon  the  comet  must,  by 
the  laws  of  refraction,  become  concentrated  upon  the  opposite 

£art  of  this  transparent  sphere.  This  occasions  a  degree  of 
eat  which  reduces  the  water  to  steam.  Above  the  ether, 
which  may  extend  itself  to  a  great  distance  upon  our 
atmosphere,  there  must  be  a  space  devoid  of  air.  Never- 
theless, if  the  water  of  the  comet  is  converted  into  vapour  in 
this  space  devoid  of  air,  by  the  solar  rays,  concentrated  on 
one  side,  this  vapour  must  necessarily  move  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  appear  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  train  receiving  the 
sun's  light.  As  the  concentration  ot  solar  rays  is  always  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  the  tail  of  the  comet,  which  always  appears 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  body,  disap()ears  when  the 
comet  is  so  far  from  the  sun  that  the  solar  rays  are  rarefied 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  lose  their  agency. 

Application  of  this  theory  to  aberration.  M.  Schutz  men- 
tions the  old  explanation  and  that  of  Lichtenberg,  which  he 
endeavours  to  refute ;  then  he  add^,  according  to  the  preced- 
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ing  theory  of  Hgfft,  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  our  at- 
mosphere ;  a  star  must  be  seen  in  the  direction  j^ese  rays  have, 
when  they  fall  upon  the  eyes.  An  object  seen  through  .a  lens 
may  appear  out  of  its  actual  place ;  this  is  the  case  with 
the  stars,  from  the  effect  of  the  lens  of  air  through  which  we 
see  them.  In  the  last  place,  says  the  author  in  concluding, 
this  convexity  of  the  atmosphere  renders  an  exact  estimation 
of  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  im- 
possible ;  for  after  the  rays  have  been  refracted,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  the  real  distance  or  magnitude  of  any  object. 
It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  add,  that  we  merely 
report  the  opinions  of  M.  Schutz,  without  adhering  to  them 
at  all. — Ferriissav^s  Bulletin. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Potash. — Mr  Donovan  proposes  the 
following  as  a  more  easy  method  of  obtaining  pure  potash 
than  the  methods  commonly  employed. 

The  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potash  of  the  shops  is  to 
be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water  at  the  temperature  of 
100^.  The  saturated  solution  must  be  filtered  and  poured 
into  a  flat  dish,  and  placed  before  the  fire ;  in  a  few  hours  a 
crop  of  crystals  of  the  pure  bicarbonate  will  be  obtained. 
The  crystals  may  then  be  rinsed  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  dried  on  blotting  paper. 

The  crystals  are  now  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  boiled 
with  their  own  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime  for  16  minutes ;  the 
solution  is  then  to  be  filtered  in  the  usual  manner.  We  have 
thus  at  once  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  without  the  additional 
trouble  of  evaporation  and  solution  in  alcohol ;  and  we  ob- 
viate the  reconversion  of  the  alkali  into  carbonate,  which  al- 
ways happens  during  the  evaporation  in  the  common  process, 
unless  the  tedious  and  troublesome  method  of  evaporating 
without  contact  of  the  atmosphere  be  adopted,  in  which  case 
silver  vessels  become  necessary. 

As  a  test  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  solution  of  potash 
be  perfectly  caustic,  chemists  make  use  of  a  dilute  acid ;  but 
this  method  gives  no  Information  unless  the  acid  be  added  in 
excess.  A  small  quantity  will  only  displace  the  carbonic 
acid  from  one  portion  of  potash ;  but  the  remaining  portion 
will  unite  with  the  liberated  acid  so  as  to  prevent  any  ap- 
pearance of  effervescence.  Thus  an  alkali  that  is  in  fact 
partly  carbonated  will  not  be  affected  apparently  by  the  af- 
fusion of  a  small  quantity  of  a  test  acid. — Dxdflin  PhiloBoph- 
ical  Journal. 
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}few  Profeei  for  a  Transporting  Apparatus. — Among  the  nu- 
merous projects  for  improving  the  methods  of  transportation, 
started   bjr   the  increased  interest  that  the  public  has  lately 
manifested   in  rail  roads,  an  invention  by  Mr  Vallance  of 
BrightoD,  in   England,  deserves  notice,  for  its  strangeness,  if 
iK>t  for  its  ingenuity.     It  has  been  called  in  some  journals  a 
mode  of  "  travelling  in  vacuo."    The  apparatus  consists,  es* 
sentially,  of  an  air  tight  tunnel,  to  be  formed  from  one  town 
to  another,  about  1 1  feet  in  diameter ;  upon  the  inside  of  this 
a  rail  way  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  carriages  adapted  to  it  are 
to  be  furnished  with  a  plane,  which,  like  a  throttle  valve,  fills 
up  nearly  the  whole  cross  section  of  the  tunnel.     It  will  read- 
ily be  perceived,  that  on  partially  exhausting  the  air  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  towards  which  it  is  intended  the  carriage 
shall  move ;  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  the  opposite  end, 
acting  on  the  plane  fixed  to.  the  carriage,  will  cause  it  to  ad- 
vance with  a  velocity  corresponding  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  exhaustion  is  carried.     It  is  intended  to  produce  the  ex- 
haustion by  pumps  worked,  of  course,  by  the  steam  engine. 

Nature  of  Cohur  in  Mineral  Produclums*-^A  correspondent 
in  the  Annab  of  Philosophy  was  led  to  doubt  of  the  constant 
necessity  of  any  specifically  colouring  ingredient  in  minerals, 
from  ol^erving  that  crystallized  feldspar  exhibits  a  decided 
red  colour,  though  analysis  points  out  no  substance  to  which 
it  could  be  owing ;  and  also  from  observing  that  the  mineral, 
after  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  has  the  colour  entirely  des- 
troyed, a  colourless  dass  being  obtained.     By  accident  he 
obtained  an  artificial  mixture  of  bodies,  which  exhibited  a 
property  of  this  kind,  becoming  coloured  by  particular- treat- 
ment, though  containing  nothing  to  which  that  colour  could 
be  particularly  referred.     Lime,  alumina,  silica,  soda,  and 
boracic  acid,  were  coarsely  mixed  together,  and  exposed  to 
a  strong  white  heat,  which  produced  a  semi-vitrifiea  mass  of 
a  pure  white;  a  portion  of  this  was  finely  ground, and  after 
exposure  to  a  low  red  heat,  not  above  that  of  melting  silver, 
was  found,  with  surprise,  to  have  assumed  a  red  colour ;  which 
colour,  with  the  increase  of  heat,  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  substance  assumed,  at  last,  as  pure  a  white  as  it  possess- 
ed after  the  first  fusion.    A  lump  of  the  original  mass  under- 
went no  changes  of  colour  at  the  same  heat,  and  it  was  uni- 
formly found,  after  several  trials,  that  the  depth  of  the  colour 
depended  on  the  fineness  of  grinding.     Nitre  destroyed  the 
colour  in  the  fire. 
Bos.  Jour.  Oct.  1825.  13 
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Specimens  were  sent  to  the  editor,  according  to  whom^  tbc 
pulverised  portion,  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  was  of  a  peach- 
blossom  colour ;  another  portion,  exposed  to  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, pale  bluish  lilac ;  a  third  portion,  exposed  to  a  mod- 
erate white  heat,  was  a  slightly  greenish  white  enamel ;  and 
a  fourth  portion,  mixed  and  heated  with  one  fifth  nitre,  waB 
like  the  second  of  the  above. — Ann*  Phihe.  N.S.  IX.  432. 

Method  ofmaimg  Transparent  Soap. — Tallow  is  the  basis  of 
all  soaps  for  the  toilette,  known  under  the  name  of  Windsor, 
because  olive  oil  forms  a  paste  too  diflkult  to  melt,  and  hav- 
ingan  odour  too  powerful  for  mixing  with  perfumes. 

Tallow-soap,  dissolved  with  heat  in  alcohol,,  returns  to  its 
solid  state  on  cooling.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  transparent  soap.  When  well  prepared,  this 
soap  should  have  the  appearance  of  fine  white  sugar-candjj^. 
It  may  also  be  coloured,  and  vegetable  colours  are,  for  this 
purpose,  preferable  to  minerals.  Any  person  can  make  this 
soap  by  puttine  into  a  thin  glass  phial  half  a  brick  of  Windsor 
soap,  cut  small,  filling  the  phial  half  full  of  alcohol,  and  plac- 
ing it  near  the  fire  till  the  soap  is  dissolved.  This  mixture, 
put  to  cool  in  a  mould,  gives  the  transparent  soap.— v^rditi9«f 
des  D6coxin>erte8  et  des  Inventions  NouvtUts* 

On  the.  Emplownent  of  the  Wood  and  Bark  of  the  Chestnut-tree 
in  Dyeing  and  Tanning. — The  bark  of  the  chestnut-tree  oon- 
tabs  twice  as  much  tanning  matter  as  oak-bark,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  colouring  matter  as  logwood.  The  colouring 
substance  of  chestnut-bark  is  to  that  of  Campeachy  logwood 
exactly  as  1.857  to  1. 

Leather  prepared  with  this  substance  is  more  firm  and 
solid,  and  yet  more  supple.  This  bark  is  the  best  substance 
for  making  ink ;  mixed  with  iron,  it  becomes  a  bluish  black. 
The  liquor  drawn  from  this  bark  appears  blue  at  the  out* 
side,  like  indigo ;  but  it  gives,  on  paper,  the  finest  black*  Iti 
dyeing  it  has  a  greater  affinity  for  wool  than  sumach  has,  and 
in  other  respects  it  difiers  but  little  from  sumach  and  gall- 
nuts.  The  colour  obtained  from  this  substance  is  unchange- 
able by  air  and  light — AnnaUs  de  PIndustrie  J^ational. 

Condensation  of  a  Mixture  of  Hydrogen  athd  Oxygen  bupulvtrH" 
Icpt  Platinum. — ^Doebereiner  has  ascertained  that  mo$st  as  well 
as  dry  platinum  causes  the  mutual  condensation  of  these  gas- 
es.   Tne  efiect  in  both  cases  is  equally  complete ;  the  only 
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dififereiice  being  in  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce 
iu 

The  best  method  of  performing  the  experiment,  is  to  ignite 
at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube,  closed  by  fusion  at  one  extrem- 
ity, a  Quantity  of  the  double  ammonio-muriate  of  platinum, 
or  to  oecompose  in  it  a  solution  of  platinum  by  means  of  a 
rod  of  sine.  In  either  case,  a  thin  nlm  of  platinum  is  depos- 
ited upon  the  interior  of  the  tube,  and  adheres  with  consider- 
able nrmness.  If  a  tube  thus  prepared  be  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  for  atmospheric  air)  and  in- 
Terted  over  water,  the  whole  of  tne  hydrogen  will  be  condens- 
ed into  water  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  A  similar  result 
is  obtained  by  placing  a  mass  of  spongy  platinum  well  soak- 
ed with  water  into  a  receiver  fillea  wuh  the  mixture  of  the 
two  gases.  He  next  examined  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
BKHStenine  the  platinum  with  other  liauids*  With  alcohol 
the  exp^iment  succeeded  equally  as  well  as  with  water ;  but 
Bot  the  slightest  condensation  took  place  when  the  sponCT* 
Hietal  was  imbibed  with  acid,  or  witn  liquid  ammonia*  He 
ascribes  these  differences  exclusively  to  the  gaseous  mixture 
being  absorbable  by  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  by  nitric 
acid  or  liquid  ammonia ;  in  the  former  case  only,  the  gases 
would  be  conveyed  mto  immediate  contact  with  the  metal. 
Doebereiner  concludes* with  observing,  that  the  existence  of 
some  peculiar  and  independent  property  in  the  platinum  is 
Hiore  decisively  evinced  by  the  present  experiment  than  by 
any  other  which  he  bad  heretofore  made. 

These  experiments  suggested  an  easy  method  of  depurat- 
ing hydr<^en  from  minute  traces  of  oxygen.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary  is  to  enclose  it  in  a  stoppered  phial,  a  portion  of  whose 
interior  has  been  coated  by  tne  process  just  described,  with 
a  thin  incrustation  of  platinum.  The  oxygen  will  by  degrees 
uidergo  condensation. — Schwtiggtr^s  ^euts  Jomal  fur  Chemit 
imd  Phjfsik^  xii.  60. 

On  the  MtoKM  of  testing  for  Iodine. — Notwithstanding  the 
delicacy  of  the  test  for  me  presence  of  iodine  afforded  by 
the  use  of  starch,  its  value  is  considerably  diminished  by  the 
facility  with  which  various  substances  interfere  with  its  action ; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  any  of  those  bodies, 
which,  either  sdone  or  with  water,  yield  hydrogen,  are  pres- 
ent ;  the  iodine  becomes  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  blue  colour 
either  disappears,  or  is  not  formed.     Sulphurous  acid .  and 
fulphnreitecl   hydrogen,  substances  almost  constantly   pro- 
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duced  by  the  incineration  of  organized  bodies  which  contain 
earthy  or  alkaline  sulphates,  are  especially  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  effect. 

Among  the  various  means  of  obviating  this  inconvenience 
is  the  U3e  of  chlorine,  and  during  his  experiments  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  fialand  has  been  led  to  apply 
it  in  the  following  manner : — after  having  mixed  the  liquid 
containing  the  iodine  with  the  starch  and  th{  sulphuric  acid, 
a  small  quantity  of  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  is  to  be  added, 
which  from  its  lightness  may  be  made  not  to  mix  with  the  mix- 
ture, but  float  on  the  surface  5  at  the  place,  however,  where 
they  touch,  a  blue  zone  will  be  developed  where  the  two  so- 
lutions are  in  contact,  but  if  the  whole  be  mixed,  it  will  en- 
tirely disappear,  if  the  chlorine  be  in  excess. 

By  means  of  this  test  thus  applied,  M.  Baland  has  found 
iodine  where  it  could  not  before  be  observed,  as  in  the  vari- 
ous marine  molluscse,  testaceous  or  not,  such  as  the  doris,  ve- 
nus^  oysters^  &c.  many  polypi  and  marine  vegetables,  the 
gorgonia^  the  zostera  marina^  &c.  and  especially  in  the  moth- 
er water  of  the  salt  pans  fed  by  the  Mediterranean.  The 
small  quantity  of  iodine  which  is  found  in  sea  water,  he  be- 
lieves, from  the  mode  of  action  of  the  test,  to  exist  as  a  hydri- 
odate. 

M.  Baland  expresses  his  conviction  that  a  process  of  this 
kind  will  save  chemists  the  trouble  of  many  fruitless  trials, 
and  lead  to  decided  and  positive  results,  where  otherwise 
none  would  be  obtained. — Mn»  de  Chimie, 

Anthracite  of  Pennsylvania* — Mr  Maclure.  in  a  letter  to 
Prof.  Silliman,  remarks,  that,  this  immense  formation  of  an- 
thracite will  render  this  state  the  most  productive  in  the  un- 
ion ;  for  as  soon  as  they  can  contrive  a  good  mode  of  smelt- 
ing iron  ore  with  the  anthracite,  this  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  iron  countries  on  the  globe,  because,  having  so  much 
fine  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  natural  state  of  the  combusti- 
ble rendering  it  capable  of  producing  a  very  strong  heat, 
without  any  preparation  of  coaking  or  (being)  adulterated 
with  any  mixture  injurious  to  the  making  of  iron ;  these  cir- 
cumstances constitute  so  many  advantages  as  are  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  any  one  locality  as  yet  known.  The  benefit 
that  will  arise  to  the  nation  from  a  proper  method  of  smelt- 
ing iron  with  anthracite,  is  such  an  object  as  to  interest  the 
ingenuity  of  all  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  it 
is  necessary  to  procure  a  furnace  op  a  small  scale,  as  the 
high  furance  is  too  expensive.      The  fault  complained  of 
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being  that  the  mass  freezes,  or  does  not  retain  its  fluidity 
sofiiciently,  perhaps  from  the  blast  being  too  weak,  or  too 
cold  or  not  sufficiently  disseminated  through  the  mass ;  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  want  of  the  proper  proportions  of  ore,  coal, 
and  flux ;  the  form  of  the  furnace  used  for  charcoal  may  not 
be  fit  for  a  much  greater  heat,  &c.  In  short,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  try  all  proportions  ojf  blast,  fuel,  ore,  and  nux,  with 
all  forms  and   dimensions  of  furnace. — Anur.  Jour.  No.  31. 

Comet  of  1 825. — ^We  are  indebted  to  R.  T.  Paine,  Esq. 
for  the  following  account  of  the  late  comet. 

^  When  I  first  saw  the  comet,  it  was  in  the  constellation 
Taurus,  and  so  near  the  Hyades,  that  its  tail  swept  over 
them.  In  its  path  it  passed  from  Taurus  into  Cetus,  Erida- 
nus,  Cetus  again,  Fornax  Chemica,  Apparatus  Sculptoris  and 
Phoenix,  in  which  last  constellation  it  was  seen  for  the  last 
time,  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  17th.  The  following  distan- 
ces it  is  hoped  may  be  of  some  small  use  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  or  perhaps  they  may  be  employed  in  connec- 
tion  with  other  observations. 

Distance  of  the  comet  from  (at  lOh.  30m.  P.  M.) 

Oct.  5th.      Oct.  6th.      Oct.  7th.      Oct  IStb.    Oct.  16th. 


a  piscis  aus. 

66<» 

03' 

480  17' 

460  23' 

3r  18' 

2P66 

a  Aodrom. 

51 

32 

67    02 

67    41 

^.  Ceti 

14    46 

19   41 

A.R. 

36 

15 

34   01 

31    46 

17    45 

6   30 

N.  P.  D. 

106 

47 

108    46 

111    10 

120   30 

128   00 

Celestial   Phenomena  for  November  and  December^   1825,  ybr 
Cambrid^e^  in   latitude  42^  23'  28''  N.  long.  71°  T  25"  fF. 

Mean  time.  (Conununicated  by  R.  T.  Paine,  Esq.) 

D.  H.     M.     s. 

Nov.     2  1     33     15    M.  Im.  1st  6at«  U* 

3  1     18    08    A.  6    })  2  a  25. 

3  O       8     28     A.  4    D  1  a  2B. 

—  9  2     32     46     M.  Em.  3d.  Sat.  U» 

—  9  3     26     48     M.  Im.  1st.  Sat.  3;. 

12  O     45     80    M.  Im.  2d.  Sat.  V. 

16  3       7     46     M.  Em.  4th.  Sat.  V  * 

16  3       2    41     M,  Im.  3d.  Sat.  U. 

16  5     20     16    M.  Im.  1st.  Sat.  U« 

19  3     18     53    M.  Im.  2d.  Sat.  U . 

22  8     18     08     M.  ©  enters  /. 

24  6     17     16     M.  4   3  ^  «f . 


D. 

H. 

Nov. 

25 

1 

—— 

25 

._ 

26 

5 

— 

26 

— . 

(( 

7 



a 

5 

^^.^ 

(( 

5 

«... 

u 

6 

4( 
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BS.       S 

1     42    05    M.  Im.  1st  Sat.  U* 

D  eclipsed  invisible. 
52    21     M.  Im.  2d.  Sat.  it. 

Occultation  of  h  by  3) . 

8  55    A.  <S  in  Eliptic. 
46     18     A.  Im.  of  h  W.  Limb,  13',  2  S 

of  use. 

41     35     A.  Im.  of  h  E.  Limb. 

9  51     A.  Em.  of  h  W.  Limb  13',  5  S 
of  J>  C. 

11     08    A.  Em.  of  h  E.  Limb. 

—  27     11     19     14     A.  6  (L  r.  n. 

D.      H*      M«       S* 

Dec.  2  3  35  27    M.  Ira.  1st.  Sat.  U* 

—  8  10  35  40     M.  6    D  <r  n. 

—  9  5  28  47     M.  Im.  1st.  Sat.  U. 

—  9  ©  eclipsed,  partly  visible. 

—  9  3  42  40,1  A.  6  of  O  and  ])   in  ecliptic. 

—  9  3  52  58,2  A  eclipse  bedns. 

—  9  4  22  20    A.  0  sets  eclipsed. 

—  10  11  57  05  A.  Im.  Sat.  U. 

—  14  0  16  41  M.  Im.  2d.  Sat.  U- 

—  18  1  50  23  M.  Im.  1st.  Sat.  v* 

—  21  2  50  41  M.  Im.  2d.  Sat.  u . 
-—21  9  01  A.  0  ent.  10  winter  begins. 

—  22  11  57  32  A.  6    3)  /  H ,  a  near  approach. 

—  s:2  2  16  13  M.  Em.  3d.  Sat.  Ot- 

—  23  4  46  37  A.  4    3)  t  «. 

—  23  10  17  A.  4    3)   h. 

—  25  3  43  41  M.  Im.  1st.  Sat.  V. 

—  25  6  17  36  M.  4    J  V  n. 

—  27  11  37  02  A.  i    D  1  aos. 

—  27  11  --54  04  A.Im.ofAcubensl4',5)  s.of  3)' 

—  28  0  32  49  M.  Em.  of    do.    1 2,7 )  centre. 

—  28  5  24  48  M,  Im.  2d.  Sat.  y: . 

—  29  2  48  58  M.  Im.  3d.  Sat.  U . 

—  29  6  13  30  M.  Em.  3d.  Sat.  u  • 

(To  be  continued.) 

*The  moon  will  fir^  touch  the  lan  156^  V  froin  the  highest  point  of  his  disc 
at  sunset ;  4^  ftl'  will  be  eclipsed.  At  New  Orleans  9^  dfK  will  be  eclipsed,  at  St 
Augustine  10^  52'  on  the  south,  and  at  cape  Florida  IF  82 on  the  north  limb. 
The  path  of  the  central  and  total  eclipse  will  strike  the  United  States,  nearcape 
Roman  on^the  western,  and  will  Uave  them  oear  cape  East,  oo  the  eastern 
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Additions  to  the  Cabmtt  of  Minerals  at  Camhridge^ 

VNewFane 

AVlJUUlliO         .         •  •         •        •        ■         i 

Zoisite y 

ChiasioUte Liaiicaster 

Siemte,  beingf  a  portion  of        >  pi„«w>«fi» 


PiiDelite    . 

ChiyBoprase 

ActynoUte 


Prtstmiedhy 
Gen.  Field. 


Mr  F.  Pldmmer. 
Bfr  SpooiMr. 


Chloropkeite Tamer's  Falls,  Gill    Bfr  Hitofaooclc 

Foisil  oyster W.  Indies  Miss  Langdoii. 

•     •    .        S.  America 


Paris, 


Feinfian  Bfinerals 
LepidoKte     ..;... 

Beryls 

Rode  crystals 

Bed  and  Green  Tourmaline 

ActynoUte 

Mica 

Cleavelandite 

Paeodomorphons  steatite 
Rose  Quarts,  &c*  .... 
Scapolite  .••.... 

Spinel 

Pyrallolite 

Fetalite,  &C. 

Beryls  in  Quartz    .    .    •    .     ^ 

Green  Mica       .....      I  Topsham 

Toamaaline >     and 

Rose  Quartz I  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Sntphio  Granite,  ftc.      .    .     J 


Capt  Smith. 


Bolton  and 
'  Littleton  Mass. 


J.  W.  Webster. 


Botanic  Garden,  Carribridge. 

A  list  of  the  rarer  and  native  plants  which  have  flowered  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge  during  the  last  two 
months.     [Communicated  by  Mr  Nuttall.] 

Aster  norsB-ang^lise,  cyaneus,  undulatus,  cordifolius,  oonoolor,  oarolinia- 
nus,  amjgdalinus,  puniceus,  surcnlosus,  linarifoiius,  grafeolens,  multi- 
floras,  sibiricus,  chinensis. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna,  falcata,  undulata,  atellaris* 

Acacia  polchella,  famesiana,  lophantha. 

Baocharis  halimifolia. 


side  of  East  Florida.  This  will  be  the  last  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  will  be 
visible  at  Camhridge,  until  the  remarkable  eclipse  of  February  12th  1681, 
which  eclipse  will  be  annular  at  cape  Charles  in  the  state  of  Viing;inia,  at  the 
island  of  Nantucket  in  this  state,  and  at  Halifai,  in  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  neat  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  the  United  states,  will 
happen  November  30th  1834.  when  the  sun  will  be  totally  eclipsed  at  the 
cities  of  Charleston  and  Beaufort,  in  the  state  of  South  CaroUna. 
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Campanula  pyramidalit. 

CaassoariDa  equisetifolia. 

Chelone  campaoulata. 

Cjciamea  coum. 

ChrysaatheDiom  indicam,  (many  yarieties.) 

Dahlia  pinnata,  (many  yarieties.) 

Diosma  ciliarit. 

Dracocephalum  peregrinum,  yirginicum,  denticulatwn,  moldavicum. 

Erica  Plukenetii,  triceps,  tenella,  hirta,  spicata,  mammosa,  transparens. 

Epacris  juniperina. 

Euphorbia  neapolitana,  roelofonnis. 

Eriogfonum  long^ifolium. 

Giobba  marantina. 

Hedychium  coccineum,  maximum,  flavum,  long^ifblium,  tbyniforme,  fas- 

tigiatum,  g^rdenerianum. 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  vii^ginicus,  palustris,  moscheotos. 
Helenium  autumnale. 
Hioseris  radiata* 
Liigusticum  scoticum. 
Melastoma,  (from  NepaL) 
Mespilus  iaponica. 
Miiuulus  luteus. 
Monarda  punctata. 

Nepeta  nepetella,  augustifolia,  incana* 
Olea  fragrans,  capensis. 
Oxalis  versicolor,  rubella,  rosacea. 
€Eo,othera  serrulata. 
Pelargonium  acetosum,  peltatom. 
Phylica  ericoides. 
Pblomis  leonurus. 
Physalis  somnifera,  peruriana. 
Protea  mellifera. 
Royena  cuneata. 
Sesbania  macrocarpa. 
SUene  pendula. 

Solanum  sanctum,  fontanesianum. 
Solidago.angostifoiia,puberula,  scabra,  altiasima,  odora,  nemoralis,  lan- 

ceolata,  bicolor,  csesia,  maritima. 
Thea  Bohea,  yiridis. 
Veronica  australis. 
Vitex  agnus  castas. 
Volkameria  frag^rans. 
Tucca  gloriosa. 
Zimenesia  encelioides. 
Zinziber  chyrysanthum. 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  2,  p.  609,  ninth  line  from  top,  for  2.39  read  SSt. 
*^       "      twentieth  line,  for  ^/ia6/ercadyrtafrfe. 
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Art.  X^-'^Biographical  Account  of  M.    It  Comte  Legrange. 
Bj  M.  le  Chevalier  Delambre.  [Ann.  PhilosJ] 

JosEPH-Loms  Lagrange,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Turin,  Director  during  20  years  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy for  the  Physico-Mathematical  Sciences,  Foreign  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  Senator  and 
Comte  of  the  Empire,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Re-union,  was  born  at 
Turin,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1 736,  He  was  the  son  of 
Joseph-Louis  Lagrange,  Treasurer  of  War,  and  of  Marie- 
Therese  Gros,only  daughter  of  a  rich  physician  of  Cambiano. 

His  great-grandfather,  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  service  of 
France,  had  gone  over  to  that  of  Emanuel  II.  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, who  established  him  at  Turin  by  marrying  him  to  a 
ladvof  Conti,  of  an  illustrious  Roman  family.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  Parisian,  and  a  relation  of  Marie-Louise,  dressing 
maid  to  the  mother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards  wife  of 
Francis  Gaston  de  Bethune. 

These  details  are  of  no  importance  for  the  illustrious  math- 
ematician, whose  reputation  renders  his  genealogy  of  no  con- 
sequence to  him  ;  but  they  are  not  indifferent  to  France,  who 
eagerly  recalled  him,  and  restored  him  to  his  ancient  rights. 
His  name,  and  that  of  his  mother,  show  that  he  was  of  French 
extraction^  All  his  works  were  written  in  French.  The 
city  in  which  he  was  born  has  become  a  part  of  the  French 
empire.  France  therefore  has  indisputably  the  right  of 
boasting  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have  done  honor 
to  the  sciences. 

His  father  was  rich,  and  had  made  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage ;  but  was  ruined  by  hazardous  undertakings.  Let  us  not 
however  lament  the  situation  of  M.  Lagrange.  He  himself  view- 
ed it  as  the  first  cause  of  all  the  good  fortune  that  afterwards 
befell  him.  ''Had  I  been  in  possession  of  a  fortune,'' said 
he, "  I  should  not  probably  have  studied  mathematics.'*  In 
what  other  situation  would  he  have  found  advantages  that 
could  enter  into  comparison  with  those  of  a  tranquil  and  stu- 
dious life,  with  that  splendid  series  of  discoveries  in  a  branch 
of  science  considered  as  the  most  difficult,  and  with  that  per- 
sonal respectability  which  was  continually  increasing  to  the 
very  last  period  of  his  life. 
His  taste  for  mathematics  did  not  appear  at  first.  He  was 
BosU  Jmir.  Xov.  ^  Dec.  1 825.  14 
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passionately  devoted  to  Cicero  and  Virgil,  before  he  could 
read  Archimedes  and  Newton.  He  then  became  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  which  he 
preferred  to  the  modern  analysis.  A  memoir  which  the  cel- 
ebrated Halley  had  composed  long  before,  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  analytic  method,  had  the  glory  of  con- 
verting him,  and  teaching  him  his  true  destiny.  He  devoted 
himself  to  this  new  stqdy  with  the  same  success  that  he  had 
had  in  the  synthesis,  and  which  was  so  decided  that  at  the 
age  of  16  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Military  School.  The  extreme  youth  of  a  Professor  is  a 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  has  shown  extraordinary 
abilities  and  when  his  pupils  are  no  longer  children.  All  the 
pupils  of  M.  Lagrange  were  older  than  himself,  and  were 
not  the  less  attentive  to  his  lectures  on  that  account.  He 
distinguished  some  of  them  whom  he  made  his  friends. 

From  this  association  sprung  the  Academy  of  Turin, 
which  in  1759  published  a  first  volume,  entitled  Acts  of  a 
private  Society.  We  see  there  the  young  Lagrange  direct- 
ing the  philosophical  researches  of  the  physician  Cigna,  and 
the  labours  of  the  Chevalier  de  Saluces.  He  furnished  to 
Foncenex  the  analytical  part  of  his  memoirs,  leaving  to  him 
the  task  of  developing  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  formulas 
depended.  In  these  memoirs,  which  do  not  bear  his  name, 
we  observe  that  purely  analytical  method,  which  afterwards 
characterized  his  great  productions.  He  had  found  a  new 
theory  of  the  lever.  It  constitutes  the  third  part  of  a  me- 
moir, which  was  very  successful.  Foncenex,  in  recompense, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Marine,  which  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia formed  at  that  time.  The  two  first  parts  have  the 
same  style  and  seem  written  by  the  same  person.  Do  they 
likewise  belong  to  Lagrange?  He  never  expressly  laid 
claim  to  them ;  but  what  may  give  us  some  light  into 
the  real  author,  is  that  Foncenex  soon  ceased  to  enrich 
the  volumes  of  the  new  Academy,  and  that  Montucla,  igno- 
rant of  what  Lagrange  revealed  to  us  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  is  astonished  that  Foncenex  interrupted  those  re- 
searches which  might  have  giv*?n  him  a  great  reputation. 

M.  Lagrange,  while  he  abandoned  to  his  friend  insulated 
theorems,  published  at  the  same  time,  under  his  own  name, 
theories  wnich  he  promised  to  develope  further.  Thus  after 
having  given  new  formulas  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  in 
all  cases,  after  having  shown  the  insufficiency  of  the  known 
methods,  he  announces  that  he  will  treat  this  subject,  which 
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he  considered  as  importaDt,  in  a  work  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing, in  which  would  be  deduced  from  the  same  principles  all 
the  mechanical  properties  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid. 
Thus  at  the  age  of  23  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
works,  which  constitute  the  admiration  of  philosophers. 

In  the  same  volume  he  reduces  under  the  differential  cal- 
culus the  theory  of  recurrent  series  and  the  doctrine  of  chan- 
ces; which  before  that  time  had  only  been  treated  by  indi- 
rect methods.  He  established  them  upon  more  natural  and 
general  principles. 

Newton  had  undertaken  to  submit  the  motions  of  fluids  to 
calculation.     He  had  made  researches  on  the  propagation  of 
sound ;  but  his  principles  were  insufficient  and  even  faulty, 
and  bis  suppositions  inconsistent  with  each  other.     Lagranee 
demonstrates  this.     He  founds  his  new  researches  on  the 
known  laws  of  dynamics,  and  by  considering  only  in  the  air 
the  particles  which  are  in  a  straight  line,  he  reduces  the 
problem  to'  that  of  vibrating  cords,  respecting  which   the 
greatest  mathematicians  differed  in  opinion.     He  shows  that 
their  calculations  are  insufficient  to  decide  the  question.     He 
undertakes  a  general  solution  by  an  analysis  equally  new 
and  interesting,  which  enables  him  to  resolve  at  once  an  in- 
definite number  of  equations,  and  which  embraces  even  dis- 
continued functions.     He  establishes  on  more  solid  grounds 
the  theory  of  the  nature  of  simple  and  regular  vibrations  of 
Daniel  Bernoulli.     He  shows  the  limits  within  which  this 
theory  is  exact,  and  beyond  which  it  becomes  faulty.     Then 
he  comes  to  the  construction  given  by  Euler,  a  construction 
tme  in  itself,  although  its  first  author  had  arrived  at  it  by 
calculations  which  were  not  quite  rigorous.     He  answers  the 
ohjections  of  D'Alembert.     He  demonstrates  that  whatever 
figure  is  given  to  the  cord,  the  duration  of  the  oscillations  is 
always  the  same ;  a  truth  derived  from  experiment  which 
D'Alemb^rt  considered  as  very  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  demonstrate.      He  passes  to  the  propagation  of  sound, 
treats  of  simple  and   compound  echos,  of  the   mixture  of 
sounds,  of  the  possibility  of  their  spreading  in  the  same  space 
without  interfering  with  each  other.     He  demonstrates  rig- 
orously the  generation  of  harmonious  sounds.     Finally,  he 
announces  that   his  intention  is  to  destroy  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  still    doubt  whether  the  mathematics  can  ever 
throw  a  real  light  upon  physics. 

We  have  given  this  long  account  of  that  memoir,  because 
it  is  the  first  by  which  M.  Lagrange  became  known.     If  the 
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analytical  reasoning  in  it  be  of  the  most  transcendent  kind, 
the  oliject  at  least  has  something  sensible^  He  recalls  names 
and  facts  which  are  well  known  to  most  people.  What  is 
surprising  is,  that  such  a  first  essay  should  be  the  production 
of  a  young  man,  who  took  possession  of  a  subject  treated  by 
Newton,  Taylor,  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  and  Euler.  He  ap- 
pears all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  these  great  mathematicians 
as  their  equal,  as  a  judge,  who  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a 
difficult  dispute,  points  out  how  far  each  of  them  is  in  (he 
right,  and  how  far  they  have  deceived  themselves ;  deter- 
mmcs  the  dispute  between  them,  corrects  their  errors,  and 
gives  them  the  true  solution,  which  they  had  perceived  with- 
out knowing  it  to  be  so. 

Euler  saw  the  merit  of  the  new  method,  and  took  it  for 
the  object  of  his  profoundest  meditations.  D'Alembert  did 
not  yield  the  point  in  dispute.  In  his  private  letters,  as  well 
as  in  his  printed  memoirs,  he  proposed  numerous  objections, 
to  which  Lagrange  afterx*  ards  answered.  But  -these  objec- 
tions may  give  rise  to  this  question  :  How  comes  it  that,  in 
a  science  in  which  every  one  admits  the  merit  of  exactne*^ 
geniuses  of  the  first  order  take  difiiprent  sides,  and  continue 
to  dispute  for  a  long  time?  The  reason  is,  that  in  problems 
of  this  kind,  the  solutions  of  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
proof  of  experiment,  besides  the  part  of  the  calculation  which 
IS  subjected  to  rigorous  laws,  and  resp|^ting  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  entertain  two  opinions,  there  is  always  a  meta- 
physical part  which  leaves  doubt  and  obscurity.  It  is  be- 
cause in  the  calculations  themselves  mathematicians  are  often 
content  with  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  the  demonstra- 
tion may  be  made ;  they  suppress  the  developements  which 
are  not  always  ^o  superfluous  as  they  think.  The  care  of 
filling  up  these  blanks  would  require  a  labour  which  the  au- 
thor alone  would  have  the  courage  to  accomplish.  Even  he 
himself,' drawn  on  by  his  subject  and  by  the  habits  which 
he  has  acquired,  allows  himself  to  leap  over  the  intermediate 
ideas.  He  divines  his  definite  equation,  instead  of  arriving 
at  it  step  by  step  with  an  attention  that  would  prevent  every 
mistake.  Hence  it  happens  that  more  timid  calculators 
sometimes  point  out  mistakes  in  the  calculations  of  an  Euler,  a 
D'Alembert,  a  Lagrange.  Hence  it  happens  that  men  of  very 
great  genius  do  not  at  first  agree,  from  not  having  studied 
each  other  with  sufficient  attention  to  understand  each  other's 
meaning. 

The  first  answer  of  Euler  was  to  make  Lagrange  an  asso- 
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ciate  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  When  he  announced  to  him 
this  Domination  on  the  20th  of  October,  1 759,  he  said,  "  Your 
solutioo  of  the  problem  of  isoperimetres  leaves  nothing  to 
desire;  and  I  am  happj  that  this  subject,  with  which  1  was 
almost  alone  occupied  smce  the  first  attempts,  has  been  car- 
ried by  you  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  has  induced  me  to  draw  up,  with  your 
assistance,  an  analytical  solution  of  it.  But  1  shall  not  pub- 
lish it,  till  you  yourself  have  published  the  sequel  of  your 
researches,  that  I  may  not  deprive  you  of  any  part  of  the 
glory  which  is  your  due." 

If  these  delicate  proceedings  and  the  testimonies  of  the 
highest  esteem  were  very  flattering  to  a  young  man  of  24 
years  of  age,  they  do  no  less  honour  to  the  great  man,  who 
at  that  time  swayed  the  sceptre  of  mathematics,  and  who 
thus  accurately  estimated  the  merit  of  a  work  that  announc- 
ed to  him  ap successor. 

But  these  praises  are  to  be  found  in  a  letter.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  great  and  good  Euler  has  indulged  in  some 
of  those  exaggerations  which  the  epistolary  style  permits. 
Let  us  see  then  how  he  has  expressed  himself  in  the  disser- 
tation which  his  letter  announced,     it  begins  as  follows : 

^  After  having  fatigued  myself  for  a  long  time  and  to  no 
purpose  in  endeavouring  to  find  this  integral,  what  was  my 
astonishment  when  I  learnt  that  in  the  Turin  Memoirs  the 
problem  was  resolved  with  as  much  facility  as  felicity.  This 
fine  discovery  produced  in  me  so  much  the  more  admiration, 
as  it  is  very  different  from  the  methods  which  I  have  given, 
and  far  surpasses  them  all  in  simplicity." 

It  is  thus  that  Euler  begins  the  memoir  in  which  he  ex- 
plains with  his  usual  clearness  the  foundation  of  the  method 
of  his  voung  rival,  and  the  theory  of  the  new  calculus,  which 
he  cafied  the  calculus  of  variations. 

To  make  the  motives  of  this  admiration  which  Euler  be- 
stowed with  so  much  frankness  better  understood,  it  will  not 
be  useless  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  researches  of  La- 
srange,  such  as  he  stated  them  himself  two  days  before  his 
death. 

The  first  attemf^ts  to  determine  the  maximum  and  minimum 
in  all  indefinite  integral  formulas,  were  made  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  curve  of  swiftest  descent,  and  the  isoperimetres  of 
Bernoulli.  Euler  had  brought  them  to  a  general  method,  in 
an  original  work,  in  which  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the 
calculus  is  conspicuous.     But  however  ingenious  his  method 
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"Was,  it  had  not  all  the  simplicity  which  one  would  wish  to 
see  in  a  work  of  pure  analysis.  The  author  admitted  this 
himself.  He  allowed  the  necessity  of  a  demonstration  inde- 
pendent of  geometry.  He  appeared  to  doubt  the  resources 
of  analysis,  and  terminated  his  work  by  saying, "  If  my  prin- 
ciple be  not  suflficiently  demonstrated,  yet  as  it  is  conformable 
to  truth,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  a  rigid  metaphys- 
ical explanation  it  may  be  put  in  the  clearest  light,  andf  I 
leave  that  task  to  the  metaphysicians." 

This  appeal,  to  which  the  metaphysicians  paid  no  atten- 
tion, was  listened  to  by  Lagrange,  and  excited  his  emulation. 
In  a  short  time  the  young  man  found  the  solution  of  which 
Euler  had  despaired.  He  found  it  by  analysis.  And  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of'  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  led  to  inat 
discovery,  he  said  expressly,  and  as  it  were  in  answer 
to  Euler's  doubt,  that  he  regarded  it  not  as  a  metaphys- 
ical principle,  but  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, as  a  simple  corollary  from  a  more  general  law, 
which  he  afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  his  Mechanique 
Analytique.     (See  that  work,  page  189  of  the  first  edition.) 

This  noble  emulation  which  excited  him  to  triumph  over 
diflSculties  considered  as  insurmountable,  and  to  rectify  or 
complete  theories  remaining  imperfect,  appears  to  have 
always  directed  M.  Lagrange  in  the  choice  of  his  sub* 
jects. 

D'Alembert  had  considered  it  as  impossible  to  subject  to 
calculations  the  motions  of  a  fluid  inclosed  in  a  vessel,  unless 
this  vessel  had  a  certain  figure.  Lagrange  demonstrates  the 
contrary ;  except  in  the  case  when  the  fluid  divides  itself 
into  different  masses.  •  But  even  then  we  may  determine  the 
places  where  the  fluid  divides  itself  into  different  portions, 
and  determine  the  motion  of  each  as  if  it  were  alone. 

D'Alerabert  had  thought  that  in  a  fluid  mass,  such  as  the 
earth  may  have  been  at  its  origin,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
different  beds  to  be  on  a  level.  Lagrange  shows  that  the 
equations  of  D'Alcmbert  are  themselves  equations  of  beds  on 
a  level. 

In  combating  D'Alembert  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  a 
mathematician  of  his  rank,  he  often  employs  very  beautiful 
theorems,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  adversary. 
D'Alembert  on  his  side  added  to  the  researches  of  Lagrange. 
"  Your  problem  appeared  to  me  so  beautiful,"  says  he  in  a 
letter  to  Lagrange,  "  that  I  have  sought  for  another  solution 
of  it.     I  have  found  a  simpler  method  of  arriving  at  your 
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elegant  formula/^  These  examples,  which  it  would  be  easr 
to  iuukiply,  prove  with  what  politeness  these  celebrated  rivals 
corresponded,  who,  opposing  each  other  without  intermission, 
whether  conquerors  or  conquered,  constantly  found  in  their 
discussion  reasons  for  esteeming  each  other  more,  and  fur- 
nished to  their  antagonbt  occasions  which  might  lead  them 
to  new  triumphs. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  had  proposed,  as  the 
subject  of  a  prize,  the  theory  of  the  libration  of  the  moon. 
That  is  to  say,  they  demanded  the  cause  why  the  moon,  in 
revolving  round  the  earth,  always  turns  the  same  face  to  it, 
some  variations  excepted,  observed  by  astronomers,  and  of 
which  Cassini    had   first  explained   the  mechanism.      The 
point  was  to  calculate  all  the  phenomena,  and  to  deduce  them 
from  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation.     Such  a  subject 
was  an  appeal   to  the  genius  of  Lagrange,  an   opportunity 
furnished    to  apply  his  analytical  principles  and  discove- 
ries.      The   attempt  of  D'Alembert   was  not    disappoint- 
ed.   The  memoir  of  Lagrange  is  one  of  his  finest  pieces. 
We  see  in  it  the  first  developement  of  his  ideas,  and  the  germ 
of  his  Mcchanique  Analytique.     D'Alembert  wrote  to  him  : 
"I  have  read  with  as  much  pleasure  as  advantage  your 
excellent  paper  on  the  Libration,  so  worthy  of  the  prize 
which  it  obtained." 

This  success  encouraged  the  Academy  to  propose,  as  a 
prize,  the  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Euler,  Clairaut, 
and  D^Alembert  had  employed  themselves  about  the  prob- 
lem of  three  bodies  on  occasion  of  the  movements  of  the  moon. 
Bailly  thr n  applied  the  theory  of  Clairaut  to  the  problem  of  the 
satellites,  ana  it  had  led  him  to  very  interesting  results.  But 
this  theory  was  insufficient.  The  earth  has  only  one  moon 
while  Jupiter  has  four,  which  ought  continually  to  act  upon 
each  other  and  alter  their  positions  in  their  revolutions. 
The  problem  was  that  of  >ix  bodies.  Lagrange  attacked  the 
difficulty  and  overcame  it,  demonstrated  the  cause  of  the 
iaequalities  observed  by  astronomers,  and  pointed  out  some 
others  too  feeble  to  be  ascertahied  by  observations.  The 
shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  and  the  immensity  of  the  cal- 
culations, both  analytical  and  numerical,  did  not  permit  him 
to  exhaust  the  subject  entirely  in  a  first  memoir.  He  was 
sensible  of  this  himself, *and  promised  further  results,  which 
ius  other  labours  always  prevented  him  from  giving.  Twen- 
ty-four years  after  M.  Laplace  took  up  that  difficult  theory, 
and  made  important  discoveries  in  it,  which  completed  it  and 
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put  it  in  the  power  of  astronomers  to  banish  empiricism  from 
their  tables. 

About  the  same  time  a  problem  of  quite  a  different  kind 
drew  the  attention  of  M.  Lagrange.  Fermat,  one  of  the  great- 
est mathematicians  of  his  time,  had  left  very  remarkable 
theorems  respecting  the  properties  of  numbers,  which  he 
probably  discovered  by  induction.  He  had  promised  the 
demonstrations  of  them ;  but  at  his  death  no  trace  of  theni 
could  be  found.  Whether  he  had  suppressed  them  as  insuf- 
ficient, or  from  some  other  cause,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
These  theorems  perhaps  may  appear  more  curious  than  use- 
ful, fiut  it  is  well  known  that  difficulty  constitutes  a  strong  at- 
traction for  men,  especially  mathematicians.  Without  such 
a  motive  would  they  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
problems  of  the  brachy  tochrone,  of  the  isoperimetres,  and  of 
the  orthogonal  trajectories  ?  Certainly  not.  They  wished  to 
create  the  science  of  calculation,  and  to  perfect  methods 
which  could  not  fail  some  day  of  finding  useful  applications. 
With  this  view  they  attached  themselves  to  the  first  question 
which  required  new  resources.  The  system  of  the  world 
discovered  by  Newton  was  a  most  fortunate  event  for  them* 
Never  could  the  transcendental  calculus  find  a  subject  more 
worthy  or  more  rich.  Whatever  progress  is  made  in  it,  the 
first  discoverer  will  always  retain  his  rank.  Accordingly, 
M.  Lagrange,  who  cites  him  often  as  the  greatest  genius  that 
ever  existed,  adds  also,  "  and  the  most  fortunate.  We  d6 
not  find  every  day  a  system  of  the  world  to  establish."  It 
has  required  100  years  of  labours  and  discoveries  to  raise 
the  edifice  of  which  Newton  laid  the  found  uion.  But  every 
thing  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  we  suppose  him  to  have  travers- 
ed the  whole  country  upon  which  he  merely  entered. 

Many  mathematicians  doubtless  employed  themselves  on 
the  theorems  of  Fermat ;  but  none  have  been  successful.  Eu- 
ler  alone  had  penetrated  into  that  difficult  road  in  which  M. 
Legendre  and  M.  Gauss  afterwards  signalized  themselves. 
M.  Lagrange  in  demonstrating  or  rectifying  some  opinions  of 
Euler,  resolved  a  problem  which  appears  to  be  the  key  of 
all  the  others ;  and  from  which  he  deduced  a  useful  result ; 
namely,  the  complete  resolution  of  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  with  two  indeterniinates  which  must  be  whole  num- 
bers. 

This  memoir,  printed  like  the  preceding,  among  those  of 
the  Turin  Academy,  is  notwithstanding  dated  Berlin,  the  20th 
September,  1768.     This  date  points  out  to  us  one  of  the  few 
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events  which  render  the  life  of  Lagrange  not  entirely  a  de- 
tail of  his  writings. 

His  stay  at  Turin  was  not  agreenble  to  him.     He  saw  no 
person  there  who  cultivated  the  mathematics  with  success. 
He  was  impatient  to  seethe  philosophers  of  Paris  with  whom 
he  corresponded.     M.  de  Caraccioli,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
the  greatest  intimacy,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  London, 
and  was  to  pass  through  Paris  on  his  way,  where  he  intend- 
ed to  spend  some  time.     He  proposed  this  journey  to  M.  La- 
grange, who  consented  to  it  with  joy,  and  who  was  received 
as  be  had  a  right  to  expect  by  D^Alembert,  Clairaut,  Con- 
dorcet,  Fontaine,  Nollet,  Marie,  and  the  other  philosophers. 
Falling  dangerously  ill  after  a  dinner  in  the  Italian  style  giv- 
en him  by  NoUet,  he  was  not  able  to  accompany  his  friend 
to  London,  who  had  received  sudden  orders  to  repair  to  his 
post,  and  who  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  a  furnished  lodg- 
ing under  the  care  of  a  confident  charged  to  provide  every 
thing. 

This  incident  changed  his  projects.  He  thought  only 
of  returning  to  Turin.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  mathemat- 
ics with  new  ardour,  when  he  understood  that  (he  Academy 
of  Berlin  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  Eulcr,  who  thought 
of  returning  to  Petersburgh.  D'Alcmhert  sfieaks  of  this  pro- 
jector Euter,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  dated  the  3d  of  March, 
1 766 ;  ^  1  shall  be  sorry  for  it,"  says  he,  "  he  is  a  man  by 
no  means  amusing,  but  a  very  great  mathematician.^'  It  was 
of  little  consequence  to  D^Alembert  whether  this  man  by  no 
means  amusing^  went  7  degrees  nearer  the  pole.  He  could 
read  the  works  of  the  great  mathematician  as  well  in  the 
Petersburgh  Memoirs  as  in  those  of  Berlin.  What  troubled 
D'Alcmbert  was  the  fear  of  seeing  himself  called  upon  to  fill 
his  pbce,  apd  the  difficulty  of  giving  an  answer  to  offers 
which  he  was  determined  not  to  accept.  Frederick  in  fact 
oSbred  him  again  the  place  of  President  of  his  Academy, 
which  he  had  kept  in  reser.ve  for  him  ever  since  the  death  of 
Maupertuis.  D'Alembert  suggested  the  idea  of  putting  La- 
grange in  the  place  of  Euler,  and,  if  we  believe  the  author 
of  (he  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  (vol.  ii.  p.  414) 
Euler  had  already  pointed  out  Lagrange  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  filling  his  place.  In  fact  it  was  natural  that  Eu- 
ler, who  wished  to  obtab  permission  to  leave  Berlin,  and 
D'Alembert  who  wanted  a  pretext  not  to  go  there,  should 
both  of  them  without  any  communication,  have  cast  their 
Bo$.  Jour.  Xov.  4-  D^-  1825.  15 
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rating  a  quantity  of  silica  corresponding  to  the  alkali  formed ; 
but  the  alkali  which  is  formed  after  the  reduction,  when  k 
dissolves  the  mass  in  the  water,  dissolves  a  portion  of  the 
double  salt  in  excess,  without  separating  the  silica  from  it. 
This  silica  ought  to  be  taken  away  by  means  of  fluoric  acid^ 
but  as  the  silicium  would  dissolve  in  the  acid,  we  must  begin 
by  rendering  it  insoluble  and  incombustible ;  if  it  were  made 
to  bum  in  air,  a  portion  of  incombustible  silicium  would  in- 
deed be  obtained  after  treatment  by  fluoric  acid ;  but  ordi- 
narily two  thirds  of  it  would  be  lost  by  the  combustion.  This 
loss  is  prevented  by  heating  nearly  to  ignition  the  dried  sili- 
cium containing  hydrogen  in  an  open  crucible  5  this  degree 
of  heat  is  maintained  some  time,  and  then  it  is  raised  little 
by  little  to  a  perfect  red  heat.  If  the  silicium  become  inflam- 
ed, the  crucible  should  be  covered  directly,  and  the  tempe- 
rature lowered,  which  will  instantly  stop  the  combustion. 
When  the  calcination  is  finished,  the  silicium  is  incombustible 
in  air,  and  is  no  longer  attacked  by  fluoric  acid,  if  it  does 
not  contain  any  foreign  metal,  iron,  or  manganese  for  exam- 
ple ;  for  in  this  case  the  alloy  would  be  entirely  dissolved 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  After  treatment  by  the 
acid,  the  silicium  is  washed  and  dried.  It  might  be  thought 
*that  this  incombustibility  is  caused  by  an  extremely  thin  pel- 
licle of  silica  ;  but  I  dried  the  silicium  in  a  vacuum,  and  then 
heated  it  to  redness  in  the  air,  and  1  did  not  find  any  change 
of  weight. 

The  silica  may  be  reduced  by  heating  it  with  potassium: 
but  it  happens  either  that  the  combination,  rich  in  potassium, 
becomes  entirely  dissolved  in  the  water;  or  else,  when  the 
heat  Ls  sufficient  to  expel  the  excess  of  potassium,  that  the 
silicate  of  potash  formed  melts  into  a  vitreous  mass,  and  en- 
vek)ps  the  silicium,  which  thence  acquires  a  clearer  colour. 
Part  of  the  silicate  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water,  but 
the  remainder  can  only  be  removed  by  fluoric  acid.  The 
quantity  of  silicium  is  extremely  small ;  and  this  manner  of 
obtaining  it  merits  attention  only  because  it  gives  the  same 
result  as  the  double  salt  when  treated  with  potassium ;  which 
proves  that  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  that  takes  place  when 
the  mass  is  treated  by  water  is  owmg  to  the  potassitmi,  and 
not  to  the  combustible  radical  of  fluoric  acid.  It  is  by  the 
process  in  question  that  Davy  endeavoured  to  reduce  silica  ; 
and  he  obtained  with  the  mixed  silicate  of  potash  only  a  brown 
pulverulent  matter,  which  dissolved  in  the  water,  giving  it  a 
^eenish-gray  colour.  I  observed  the  same  colour  in  the  so- 
lution ;  but  it  disappears  when  this  becomes  clear. 
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1  passed  siUcated  fluoric  gas  through  a  red-hot  iron  tube 
filled  with  turnings  of  the  same  metal,  and  it  was  not  sensibly 
absorbed.     The  turnings  when  taken  out  were  of  a  nut-brown 
colour,  similar  to  that  of  silicium,  and  had  the  taste  of  fluate 
of  iron,  in  the  places  where  the  heat  had  had  the  roost  inten- 
sity.   This  last   having  been  dissolved  by  water,  a  percepti- 
ble pellicle  of  silicium  was  left  on  the  surface  of  the  iron,  but 
so  thin  that  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  it.     We  sec  by 
this  experiment   that  iron  at  a  sufficiently  elevated  tempeni- 
ture  has  an  affinity  strong  enough  to  decompose  the  gas;  but 
that  the  decomposition  soon   ceases,   because   the   silicium 
which  is  deposited  at  the  surface  of  the  metal  prevents  its 
action.     By  fusing  in  a  covered  iron  vessel  a  mixture  of  very 
fine  iron  filings  with  fluate  of  silica  and  potash,  the  salt  was 
decomposed  and  converted  into  double  proto-fluate  of  iron 
and  potash ;  after  having  dissolved  it  in  warm  water,  a  com* 
bination  of  iron  and  of  silicium  was  left.     I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  separate  the  iron  by  means  of  an  acid ;  but  the  silicium 
became  oxidated  at  the  same  time,  although  1  employed  the 
liquid  silicated  fluoric  acid.     In  drying  this  alloy  it  oxidated 
more  quickly  in  the  air  than  it  dried,  and  was  changed  into 
in  ochre  of  a  rusty  yellow  colour. 

Composition  of  Silica^ 

Since  silicium  can  be  obtained  in  a  direct  manner,  it  was 
natural  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  its  oxidation  in  a  direct  man- 
ner.    For  this  purpose  1  burnt  100  parts  of  pure  silicium, 
dried  in  a  vacuum,  by  heating  it  with  carbonate  of  soda.    The 
mass,  treated   by  muriatic  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
strongly  heated,  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  left  some  silica 
coloured  gray  by  carbon,  which,  well  washed  and  ignited, 
became  snow-white,  and  weighed  203,76.     The  solution  ob- 
.  tained  and  the  waters  of  the  washing  were  evaporated  afresh, 
and  the  saline  residuum  heated  to  redness.     Treating  this 
with  water,  it  still  gave  a  little  silica,  which,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  a  drop  of  ammonia,  took  at  the  expiration  of  some 
boors  a  colour  inclining  to  a  yellowish-brown ;  when  heated 
to  redness  it  weighed  1,5;  it  had  lost  its  dark  colour,  but  it 
iras  not  snow-white.    With  soda  it  gave  on  platinum  foil  a 
faint  but  evident  trace  of  manganese.     1 00  parts  of  silicium 
had  consequently  absorbed  105,25  of  oxygen,  and  produced 
205,25  of  silica.     The  experiment  was  repeated  on  a  portion 
qf  silicium  on   which  fluoric  acia  had  been   evaporated,  in 
order  to  be  more  certain  that  all  the  silica  hod  been  romov- 
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ed.  100  parts  of  silicium,  previously  calcined  to  redness  ia 
the  air,  gave,  by  the  process  described  above,  207  of  silica ; 
and  by  evaporation  of  the  waters,  1  part ;  or  in  all,  208  of 
silica. 

According  to  these  two  experiments,  silica  is  composed  of 
Silicium     .     .     .     48,72  to  48,08 
Oxygen     .     .     .     61,28  to  51,92 
They  both  give  a  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  than  that 
which  I  found,  according  to  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  sili- 
ca for  saline  bases,  and  which  is  only  50, 3. 

But  if  we  return  to  the  analysis  of  the  salts  containing  flu- 
ate  of  silica,  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  the  saturating  ca- 
pacity of  silicium  according  to  the  results  which  we  have 
obtained  from  it. 

Of  all  these  double  salts,  that  of  barytes  Ls  the  most  suit- 
able. The  only  uncertainty  which  could  be  met  with  in  its 
analysis  arises  from  its  retaining  a  liiile  humidity  which  is 
not  disengaged  until  the  moment  of  its  decomposition.  But 
the  quantity  of  it  may  be  determined  by  melting  the  salt 
with  oxide  of  lead;  for  the  acid  is  retnned,  and  the  water 
only  disen^ged.  100  parts  of  the  salt  lost  in  this  manner 
0,85  of  moisture.  100  parts  of  the  same  salt,  weighed  at  the 
same  time,  gave,  according  to  the  process  described  for  the 
analysis  of  the  fluate  of  silica  and  barytes,  82,933  of  sulphate 
of  barytes,  representing  64,428  of  barytes.  But  accordmg 
to  the  analysis  already  known  of  the  double  fluate  of  silica 
and  barytes,  the  base  is  combined  with  three  times  more 
fluoric  acid  than  in  the  neutral  fluate.  It  thence  follows  that 
the  double  salt  is  formed  of 

Barytes 64,428 

Fluoric  acid  ....     22,836 

Silica 21,886 

Moisture  •     .     •     «     •      0,860 


10u,uU0 
The  64,428  parts  of  barytes  are  saturated  by  7,612  erf 
Huoric  acid ;  wnence  it  follows  that  15,224  of  this  acid  were 
combined  with  21,886  of  silica,  or  that  100  of  acid  took 
143,76  of  silica.  The  fluate  of  silica  is  consequently  com- 
posed of 

Fluoric  acid    .     .     .     410,24         100,00 

Silica 689,76         143,76 

But  100  parts  of  fluoric  acid  corresponds  to  74,71 94  of  ox- 
ygen in  each  base  that  it  saturates ;  consequently  this  quan- 
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lily  of  oxygen  ought  to  be  contained  in  the  143,76  of  silex 
¥rKich  the  acid  saturates,  and  the  composition  of  silica  should 
be 

Silicium  •  .  .  .  48,025  100,00 
Oxygen  ....  51,975  108,22 
This  proportion  comes  very  near  to  that  obtained  by  syn- 
thesis, but  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the  greatest 
errors  of  observ  ation  are  to  be  found.  According  to  what 
precedes,  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  silicium,  supposing  that 
the  silica  contains  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  would  be  277,2, 
and,  according  to  the  best  of  the  two  synthetic  experiments, 
277,8.  The  other  would  carry  it  to  285;  but  this  number 
by  all  appearance  is  too  great.  It  exceeds  by  If  per  cent 
that  which  bad  been  adopted  at  first ;  which  is  so  well  suited 
for  the  new  and  exact  analyses  of  minerals,  that  if  they  were 
calculated  according  to  the   determination  which  we  have 

S*  St  given,  they  would  render  an  excess  of  silica  necessary, 
uc  I  must  remark  on  this  head,  that  a  mineral  is  rarely 
found  of  which  silica  does  not  form  an  essential  component, 
which  does  not  yet  contain  from  |  to  2  per  cent  of  it,  and 
even  more,  either  in  the  state  of  quartz  or  in  that  of  another 
siliceous  mineral.     This  circumstance  must  take  place  so 
much  the  more  with  the  minerals  which  have  silica  for  one 
ot  their  elements ;  and  consequently  all  that  quantity  of  it 
which  is  tound  above  what  the  calculation  gives  should  be 
attributed   to  a   siliceous  mixture  existing  in  the  mineral. 
As  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  contained  in  silica ; 
the  new  facts  do  not  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  determining 
this  point.     The  circumstance  that  the  carburetted  silicium 
produces  when  burned  an  equal  weight  of  silica,  leads  us  to 
consider  it  as  a  quadricarburet,  which  by  burning  would  give 
an  oxide  at  three  atoms  of  oxygen;  but  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  isolate  the  carburet  of  silicmm,  nor  to  burn  it  com- 
pletely, this  result,  although  obtained  in  several  experiments 
and  with  silicium  produced  by  different  operations,  has  not 
die  certitude  it  ought  to  have,  to  be  admitted  as  a  proof.     It 
ought  notwithstanaing  to  be  considered  as  affording  a  strong 
presumption  that  silica  contains  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  respecting  the  crystalline  form  of  bodies 
furnishes   us  \%ith  the  me&ns  of  deciding  on  the  number  of 
atoms  of  which  oxides  are  formed.     For  the  expression  of 
the  composition  of  the  silicates  by  formulas,  it  would  certain- 
ly be  more  simple  to  consider  silica  as  formed  of  an  atom  of 
silicium  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  ;  but  it  then  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  conceive  the  existence  of  the  silicates  which  contain 
$ix  times  the  oxygen  of  the  base,  as  in  the  apophyllite, — in 
which  an  atom  of  potash  would  then  be  combined  with  12 
atoms  of  silica. 

To  conclude :  It  still  remains  to  be  decided  to  what  class 
of  simple  bodies  silicium  belongs.  Since  it  has  no  lustre,  nor 
the  property  of  conducting  electricity  in  the  state  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  obtained,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  metals,  and  that  its  properties  bring  it  near 
to  boron  and  carbon.  Some  systematical  philosophers  will 
in  consequence,  doubtless,  give  it  the  name  of  silicon,  to  ipdi- 
cate  by  its  termination  the  class  of  combustibles  to  which  it 
should  be  referred*  But  I  look  upon  this  denomination  as 
useless ;  for  there  is  not  any  true  limit  between  the  metals 
and  the  metalloids.  Carbon  possesses  the  metallic  lustre, 
and  conducts  electricity,  but  it  is  not  considered  as  a  metal ; 
and  if  silicium  could  be  melted,  it  then  perhaps  would  have 
these  properties,  which  it  docs  not  possess  in  a  pulverulent 
state.  Uranium,  under  this  last  form,  can  be  distinguished 
but  with  difficulty  by  its  appearance  from  silicium ;  and 
when  crystallized,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  metallic  lustre 
and  is  transparent  on  the  thinnest  edges.  Columbium  and 
titanium  also  approach  silicium  by  their  chemical  properties ; 
and  would  it  not  be  well  to  separate  them  from  the  metals, 
in  order  to  unite  them  to  the  metalloids,^ — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  non-metalJic  combustible  bodies?  I  only  wish  to  show, 
by  these  remarks,  that  there  is  no  natural  limit  between  these 
bodies  ;  and  that  when  their  electric  relation  only  is  consid* 
ered  as  exact,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  we  piace  a  com* 
bustible  body  among  the  metals  or  not. — Annates  dts  Phfsik 
wid  Chcmic. 


Art.  XII. — Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the  Hymna.  By  Rob** 
ERT  Knox,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Communipated  by  the  Author.  [Jflrrie- 

.  sori^s  Edin.  JourJ] 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh 
did  me  the  honor  to  publish  in  their  Transactions,  a  brief  no- 
tice by  me  of  the  habits  of  the  hyaena^  at  present  existing  in 
Southern  Africa,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  show,  1st,  That 
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llie  Rev.  Mr  Buckland,  in  his  Geological  Speculations,  intend- 
ed not  so  much  to  advance  science,  as  to  fix  the  era  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge,  had  taken  up  inaccurate,  or  at  least  by  far  too 
sweeping  views  of  the  natural  habits  of  this  ferocious  animal ; 
and  2d,  That  it  was  of  little  moment  to  a  geological  theory, 
what  were  the  habits  of  modern  or  postdiluvian  hyaenas,  since 
the  antediluvian  relics  belonged  to  a  different  species;  which 
latter  circumstance  Mr  Buckland  seems  to  have  forgot,  (or 

Krhaps  was  not  acquainted  with,)  until  reminded  of  it  by 
•  Fleming.  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  returning  to  the 
subject,  and  of  pointing  out  to  Mr  Buckland,  (since  he  has 
honoured  my  former  brief  notice  with  a  short  comment,)  sev- 
^r?L\  facts  in  the  history  of  these  animals,  which  militate 
against  his  "  Theory,"  and  render  his  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  accumulation  of  bones  in  the  Cave  of  Kirkdale,  absolute- 
ly untenable. 

1.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  abodes  of  men,  the  hy- 
sna  usually  drags  bis  prey  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  not  be  disturbed  at  his  meal;  but  his  enormous 
voracity  is  a  hindrance  to  his  dragging  the  prey  to  any  great 
distance,  much  less  to  store  up  food  in  caves,  with  a  foresight 
exceeding  most  of  'he  savage  human  tribes.  Where  the 
coantry  is  thinly  inhabited,  they  will  eat  the  carcase  of  an 
animal  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  houses ;  and  where 
there  are  no  houses,  they  will  eat  until  they  are  filled  to  the 
mouth  within  thirty  yards  of  a  great  number  of  armed  men. 
I  saw  this  happen  ; — a  large  striped  hyaena  was  killed,  dur- 
ing the  night,  by  a  sentinel,  within  thirty  yards  of  an  en- 
campment of  nine  hundred  men;  on  dissecting  the  animal, 
it  was  very  evident  that  it  had  been  engaged  otherwise  than 
dragging  the  bones  to  its  den,  (possibly  twenty  miles  off,)  for 
ifs  stomach  was  so  enormously  distended  with  the  offal  of 
the  cattle  which  had  been  felled  all  round  the  camp  for  the 
use  of  the  troops,  that  it  seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  occupy  the 
whole  abdominal  cavity.  Now  this  dissection  was  perform- 
ed by  me  before  hundreds  of  persohs. 

2.  I  feel  surprised  that  Mr  Buckland  can  have  forgot  the 
account  Bruce  gives  of  a  hyaena  which  ate,  during  the  night, 
atid  close  to  his  tent,  more  than  would  have  sufficed  half-a- 
dozen  dogs.  It  is  true,  that  Mr  Bruce's  reviewers  made  it 
out,  that  the  hyaena  had  ate  more  than  his  own  weight ;  but, 
setting  aside  this  part  of  the  story,  which,  of  course,  is  a  di- 
verting exaggeration,  Mr  Bruce  might  have  told  his  review- 
^  that  untiT  they  had  examined  the  stomach  of  the  hyaena, 
fiasi.  Jour.  J^<rv.  ^  Dec.  182*  16 
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they  could  not  well  imagine  its  vast  capacity,  commensurate 
with  the  natural  voraciousness  of  the  animal.  I  could  easily 
multiply  these  instances  from  my  own  experience,  for  there 
were  killed  sometimes  four  or  five  hyaenas  within  eight  days^ 
close  to  our  habitations.  Assuredly  these  animals  were  not 
busied  in  carrying  away  bones  to  remote  caverns  for  future 
geologists  to  speculate  upon. 

3.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  thickly  inhabited  countries 
the  habits  of  the  hytena  may  be  much  altered,  as  we  find  to 
be  the  case  in  all  oiher  wild  animals.*  When  much  harass- 
ed, they  become  timed,  and  fly  far  from  the  abodes  of  men. 
I  should  be  glad  to  oflfer  this  explanation  in  support  of  the 
supposed  habits  of  the  Kirkdale  hyaenas,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  antediluvians  had  not  discovered  Britain,  which,  though  a 
fine  country,  and  full  of  nature's  finest  productions,  did  not 
boast  of  ihem  as  tenants. 

4.  Hyaenas  do  not  congregate ;  they  are  solitary.  Con- 
sequently, all  that  Mr  Buckland  has  said  about  a  den  of  Ay- 
oinas^  is  simply  the  work  of  the  imagination  heated  by  a  false 
theory. 

5.  The  young  of  the  hyaena  follow  the  dam  early  into  the 
field,  so  that  the  quantity  of  food  required  to  be  carried  to 
them  must  be  small. 

6.  I  do  not  believe  that  hyaenas  reside  in  caverns ;  they 
are  too  timid  and  distrustful  of  every  thing.  The  almost 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  country  to  which  they  retire  during 
the  day-time,  must  have  been  visited  by  verv  few  travellers. 
I  cannot  say  that  1  have  ever  discovered  nyaenas  in  dens, 
though  I  have  often  been  present  when  they  were  roused 
from  their  lurking-places. 

These  are  all  the  observations  I  intend  ofiering  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  probably  did  not  merit  even  these,  since,  as  I  for- 
merly hinted,t  the  habits  of  modern  and  antediluvian  hyaenas 
might  be  entirely  different,  as  they  belong  to  different  species. 
But  however  this  may  be,  none  who  has  inspected  the  Kirk- 
dale bones,  deposited  in  the  Hunterian  museum,  can  hesitate 


*  My  friend,  Dr  Versfie Id,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  informs  me,  that  he  has,  on  tw» 
occasions,  observed  caves  in  tlie  Table  Mountain,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town,  which  contained  a  few  bones,  apparently  of  some  ruminating  animal ;  he 
ascribed  the  presence  of  these  bones  in  the  caves  to  the  agency  of  h}'«enas,  with 
which  opinion  I  entirely  a^ree.  When  we  reflect  on  the  prox.imitv  of  so  populous 
a  town  as  the  Cape  to  the  Table  Mountain,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  large  collections 
of  bones  have  not  been  found  in  its  caves;  the  number  of  hyenas  inhabiting  these 
mountains  must  be  very  great. 

t  Wcraerian  Transaclions,  vol.  v. 
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for  a  moment  in  declaring,  that  these  bones  have  never  been 
fractured  by  hjaenas ;  thej  have  been  broken  Jby  great  ex- 
^mal  violence,  and  not  by  the  agency  of  the  teeth  of  living 
animals ;  and  they  do  not  difi'er  in  any  respect  from  the  bones 
found  at  Oreston  and  elsewhere,  which  bear  no  such  marks  of 
violence.  It  seems  indeed  strange  that  the  agency  of  wild  an- 
imals should  be  resorted  to  in  explaining  the  osteological 
collection  of  the  Kirkdale  cave,  when  so  many  other  collec- 
tions are  allowed  to  have  been  formed  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  evidence  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  relics  themselves,  subversive  of  Mr  Buckland^s 
speculations  on  these  subjects;  1.  The  bones  found  in  the 
cave  of  Kirkdale  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  brok- 
en by  hyaenas,  but  of  having  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  water ;  2.  They  belong  to  animals  of 
a  different  species  from  any  which  now  exist;  like  the  mam- 
moth, they  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  the  very  race  has  been  utterly  destroyed.  But  the 
deluge  which  effected  this,  was  not  the  universal  deluge  des- 
cribed in  Scripture,  for  of  all  that  then  lived,  and  was  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  devouring  element,  individuals  were 
carefuUy  preserved  to  extend  the  race  of  animals  to  the  present 
day.  Mr  Buckland  will,  I  trust,  see  the  propriety  of  in  future 
avoidine  all  speculations  which  have  even  a  remote  tendency 
to  mingle  up  matters  esteemed  by  most  men  as.  sacred,  with 
sbort-sighted  human  theories,  amongst  which,  I  fear,  must  be 
ranked  that  which  he  has  brought  forward,  and  defended 
prith  much  ingenuity  and  labour. 


Art.  Xin. — Mstract  of  a  Series  of  Papers  lately  read  before 

the  Royal  Society^  ^c,  on  the  Magnetism  developed  by  Rotation. 

By  Messrs    Barlow,  Christie,  Babbage,   Herschell,  and 

Marsh.*    IPhilos.  Mag.l 
On  the  Magnetism  imparted  to  Iron  Bodies  by  Rotatioru     By 

Peter  Barlow,  Esq.  F.R-S. 

The  anthor^s  attention  having  been  recalled  to  the  consid- 


*Tlie  great  itnportaiioe  of  the  experimeDts  and  investigations  detailed  in  these 
papers,  has  determined  us  to  give  in  a  connected  form  the  officiDl  abstracts  of  theqi, 
as  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  We  have 
added,  to  complete  tbe  series,  Mr  March's  accouut  of  Mr  Barlow's  repetition  of  M. 
Aiigo's  Iste  experiments,  from  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 
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eration  of  the  effects  of  rotation  in  altering  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence of  iron,  in  the  course  of  speculations  on  the  cause  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth's  magnetic  poles,  and  knowing  at  the 
same  time  that  Mr  Christie  had  found  a  permanent  change  in 
ihe  magnetic  state  of  an  iron  plate  by  a  mere  change  of  posi- 
tion on  its  axis,  it  seemed  to  him  highly  probable  that  this 
change,  due  only  to  a  simple  inversion,  would  be  increased 
by  rapid  rotation.  On  trial,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
enect  produced  was  merely  temporary.  The  experiments  at 
first  were  made  with  a  thirteen-mch  mortar-shell  fixed  to  the 
mandrel  of  a  powerful  turning  lathe,  worked  by  a  steam-en- 
gine in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich. 

This  being  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  640  turns  per 
minute,  the  needle  was  deflected  out  several  degrees,  and 
there  remained  stationary  during  the  motion  of  the  ball,  but 
returned  immediately  to  its  original  position  on  ceasing  the  ro- 
tntion.  On  inverting  the  motion  of  the  shell,  an  equal  and 
contrary  deflection  took  place. 

As  the  law  of  the  phenomena  was  not  evident  with  this  dis- 
position of  the  apparatus,  and  the  shell  was  found  too  heavy 
for  perfect  safety,  a  Shrapnell  shell  of  eight  inch  diameter 
was  mounted  in  ^  proper  apparatus  (described  in  the  paper), 
and  a  number  of  experiments  made,  the  law  of  which,  howev- 
er, still  seemed  anomalous,  till  the  idea  occurred  of  neutral- 
izing the  earth^s  action  on  the  needle ;  when  the  anomalies 
disappeared,  and  the  general  law  of  the  effect  was  placed  in 
evidence.  The  needle  being  made  a  tangent  to  the  ball,  if 
the  ball  was  made  to  revolve  towards  the  needle  (whatever 
was  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation),  the  north  end  of 
the  latter  was  attracted,  and  if  the  contrary  wav,  repelled. 
In  the  two  extremities  of  the  axis  there  was  found  no  effect ; 
while  in  two  opposite  points  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  the 
effect  was  a  maximum,  and  the  direction  of  the  needle  was  to 
the  centre  of  the  ball. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  show  how  the  results^  which 
before  appeared  anomalous,  agree  with  this  general  view, 
and  closed  his  communication  with  some  theoretical  views  of 
their  general  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  the  earth's  magne; 
tism,  which  he  thought  there  were  strong  reasons  for  befiev- 
ing  to  be  of  the  induced  kind ;  and  although  it  appeared  to 
him  doubtful  whether  the  anomalies  observed  in  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  on  the  earth's  surface  can  ultimately  be 
referred  to  this  cause,  yet  he  observed  that  one  condition 
csbenlial  to  the  production  of  these  phenomena  holds  good  ia 
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Ihe  case  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  non-coincidence  of  its  polariz- 
ed axis  with  that  of  its  diurnal  rotation. 

On  ikt  Alteration  in' the  Magnetism  of  an  Iron  Plate^  occasioned 
by  a  Rotation  on  its  Axis.    Bj  S*  H.  Chrbtie,  Esq. 

.  The  effects  observed  and  described  in  this  paper,  although 
Huinute  in  theooselves,  appeared,  in  the  author^s  opinion,  to 
point  out  a  species  of  magnetic  action  not  hitherto  described. 
It  has  long  been  well  known  that  striking,  twisting,  or  iiling 
iron,  in  different  directions,  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  axis, 
iDaieriallj  influences  its  polarity,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  remarked  that  the  simple  rotation  of  iron  in  diffe- 
rent directions  has  any  such  influence.  This,  however,  the 
author  has  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  laws 
which  govern  this  peculiar  action  are  so  regular,  that  there 
can  remain  no  doubt  of  a  corresponding  regularity  in  their 
causes. 

\  The  attention  of  the  author  was  first  drawn  to  these  phe- 
nomena by  some  apparent  anomalies  in  the  magnetic  action 
of  an  iron  plate  on  the  compass,  observed  in  the  course  of  a 
different  investigation.  In  order  to  avoid  or  allow  for  the 
disturbing  influence  of  partial  magnetism  in  the  iron,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  attend  minutely  to  the  position  of  certain 
points  in  its  circumference,  which  corresponded  to  the  maxi- 
ma and  minima  of  thb  magnetism.  It  was  then  found  that 
these  points  were  not  constant,  but  shifted  their  position  as 
the  plate  was  made  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  plate  which,  in  a  given  position,  produced  a 
certain  deviation  in  a  compass,  no  longer  produced  the  same 
deviation  after  making  an  exact  revolution  in  its  own  plane, 
although  brought  to  rest,  and  every  part  of  the  apparatus 
restored  precisely  to  its  former  place. 

It  appeared  from  this,  that  the  revolution  of  the  plate  in  its 
own  pJaoe  had  an  influence  on  its  f)ower  of  deviating  the 
n^^  independent  of  the  partial  magnetism  of  particular 
points  in  it ;  and  the  justice  of  this  idea  was  proved  by  giving 
it  a  rotation  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the  effect  on  its 
directive  power  was  also  reversed. 

The  change  produced  by  rotation  in  the  directive  power 
of  the  plate  was  found  to  be  a  maximum  when  its  plane  was 
paraiJei  to  the  line  of  dip  on  the  magnetic  axis,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  little  inclined  to  the  horizon  as  this  condition 
would  allow ;  but  when  the  plane  of  the  plate  was  parallel  to 
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the  horizon,  the  effect  was  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  1, 
and  when  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  coincident  with 
the  magnetic  meridian,  was  altogether  destroyed. 

The  author,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  reality  and  con- 
stancy of  this  effect,  in  different  plates,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  referring  it  to  a  peculiar  agency  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
power  on  the  molecules  of  the  plate,  proceeded  to  ascertain 
the  laws,  and  measure  the  quantities  of  the  deviation  due  to 
rotation  (so  be  terms  it)  in  .various  positions ;  and  detailed  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  with  their  numerical  results, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  tables. 

From  these  he  deduced  the  following  general  law ;  viz. 
that  the  deviation  due  to  rotation  in  a  dipping  needU  ^  will  al- 
ways be  such,  that  the  sides  of  the  equator  of  such  dipping 
needle  will  deviate  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  directions 
in  which  the  edge  of  the  plate  moves,  that  edge  of  the  plate 
nearest  to  either  edge  of  the  equator  producing  the  greatest 
effect." 

The  results  of  this  law,  it  may  be  here  observed,  are  in 
many  cases  coincident  with  those  of  the  following :  conceive 
the  dipping  needle  orthographically  projected  on  the  plate. 
Then  will  the  deviation  due  to  rotatioti  of  the  projected  needle 
take  place  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rdtation  itself. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  a  theoretical  investigation 
of  the  effect  of  a  plate  of  soft  iron,  having  within  it  two'poles 
developed  in  given  positions,  and  acting  (in  addition  to  the 
usual  magnetic  action  of  soft  iron)  on  a  needle  of  infinitely 
small  dimensions,  in  the  plane  of  the  plate.  He  referred  the 
whole  ordinary  action  of  thn  iron  to  its  centre,  and  supposed 
that  this  is  attractive  on  both  poles  of  the  needle ;  but  the  ex- 
traordinary action  on  that  of  the  newly-developed  poles  he 
supposed  to  reside  in  them,  and  to  be  attractive  or  repulsive, 
accoL-ding  as  they  act  on  the  jwles  of  the  needle  of  the  same 
or  opposite  names  with  themselves.  On  this  hypothesis,  as- 
suming symbols  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  plate's  centre,  the 
distance  separating  the  newly-developed  poles  in  the  plate, 
and  the  angle  which  the  line  joining  them  makes  with  the 
direction  of  the  needle,  &c.,  he  deduced  (from  the  known 
Jaws  of  magnetism)  formulae,  expressing  the  horizontal 
deviations  of  the  needle : — first,  on  the  supposition  of  a  rota- 
tion in  one  direction  ;  secondly,  on  that  of  a  rotation  in  the 
opposite ;  and  thirdly,  in  that  of  no  rotation  at  all.  From 
these,  by  comparing  them  with  a  few  of  the  observations,  he 
deduced  numerical  values  for  the  constants  of  the  formula, 
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aind  then  employed  them  to  compute  the  deviations  due  to  ro^ 
tatioD  in  all  the  rest*     He  regarded  the  discrepancy  between 
the  calculated  and  observed  results,  as  in  few  cases,  larger 
than  what  he  considered  may  be  fairlj  attributed  to  error  of 
observation ;  and  that  the  theory  above  stated  is  at  least  a  gen- 
eral representation  of  what  passes  in  fact ;  admitting,  however, 
that  it  does  not  give  the  exact  position  of  the  point  where  the 
deviation  due  to  rotation  vanishes,  and  suggesting  partial 
magnetism  in  the  iron  plate  used  as  one  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  difference.    At  all  events,  by  an  examination  of  the 
case  on  the  ordinary  supposition  of  induced  magnetism  in  the 
iron,  he  showed  that  a  greater  coincidence  between  theo* 
ly  and  fact  would  not  result  from  that  hypothesis  than  from 
the  one  here  employed. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  perma- 
nence of  the  polarity  thus  produced  in  iron  by  rotation ;  from 
which  inquiry  it  appeared  that  (at  least  during  13  hours  after 
the  plate  was  brought  to  rest)  the  influence  of  a  single  rota- 
tion had  scarcely  suffered  any  diminution.  It  appeared  also 
that  the  effect  is  so  far  from  depending  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  that  the  plate  can  scarcely  be  made  to  revolve  so 
slowly  as  that  the  whole  effect  shall  not  be  produced. 

Lastly,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  formulae,  the  results  of 
computation,  it  is  found,  can  be  made  to  agree  with  observa- 
tion to  a  degree  of  exactness  as  near  as  can  be  wished.  This 
change  consists  in  the  omission  of  certain  terms  introduced 
by  the  theory,  and  the  author  regards  it  as  very  f)ossible  so 
to  modify  the  theory  as  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  author  closed  this  communication  with  an  appendix 
comparing  the  magnetic  effects  produced  by  slow  and  rapid 
rotation.  The  result  of  the  comparison  was,  that  the  forces 
exerted  on  the  needle  during  rapid  rotation  were  always  in 
the  same  direction  as  those  derived  from  the  slowest  rotation, 
and  which  continue  to  act  after  the  rotation  has  ceased,  but 
were  greater  in  intensity,  and  that  the  former  effects  w^re 
such  as  might  have  been  looked  for  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
latter. 

An  Account  of  the  Repetition  ofM.  Arago^s  Experiments  on  the 
Magnetism  developed  during  the  Act  of  Rotation*  By  Charles 
Babbage,  Esq-  F.R.S.,  and  J.  F.  Herschell,  E^q.  Sec.  R.S. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Arago  having  excited  much  inter- 
est, the  authors  of  this  communication  were  induced  to  erect 
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an  apparatus  for  their  verification ;  and  afler  a  few  trials, 
they  succeeded  in  causing  a  compass  to  deviate  from  the 
magnetic  meridian,  by  setting  in  rotation  under  it  plates  of 
eoraer,  zinc,  lead,  &c. 

To  obtain  more  visible  and  regular  effects,  however,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  reverse  the  experiment,  by  setting  in 
rotation  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  suspending  over 
it  the  various  metals,  and  other  substances  to  be  examined, 
which  were  found  to  follow  with  various  degrees  of  readiness 
the  motion  of  the  magnet.  The  substances  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  developing  signs  of  magnetism  were,  copper, 
zinc,  silver,  tin,  lead,  antimonv,  mercury,  gold,  bismuth,  and 
carbon  in  that  peculiar  metailoidal  state  in  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  carburetted  hydrogen  in  gas  works.  In  the 
case  of  mercury,  the  rigorous  absence  of  iron  was  secured. 
In  other  bodies,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  rosin,  glass,  and  other 
non-conductors,  or  imperfect  conductors  of  electricity,  no 
positive  evidence  of  magnetism  was  obtained. 

The  comparative  intensities  of  action  of  these  bodies  were 
next  numerically  determined  by  two  different  methods,  viz., 
bv  observing  the  deviation  of  the  compass  over  revolving 
plates  of  great  size  cast  lo  one  pattern,  and  by  the  times  of 
rotation  of  a  neutralized  system  of  magnets  suspended  over 
them ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  two  methods,  though  they 
assigned  the  same  order  to  the  remaining  bodies,  uniformly 
gave  opposite  results  in  the  cases  of  zinc  and  copper,  placing 
them  constantly  above  or  below  each  other  according  to  the 
mode  of  observation  employed. 

Our  authors  next  investigated  the  effect  of  solution  9f  con- 
tinuity on  the  various  metals ;  in  the  course  of  which  M.  Ara- 
go'^s  results  of  the  diminution  of  effect  by  division  of  the  me- 
tallic plates  used  were  verified  ;  and  the  further  curious  fact 
ascertained,  that  re-establishing  the  metallic  contact  with  oth- 
er metals  restores  the  force,  either  wholly  or  in  great  meas- 
ure; and  that  even  when  the  metal  used  for  soldering  bias,  in 
itself,  but  a  very  feeble  magnetic  power,  thus  affording  a 
power  of  magnifying  weak  degrees  of  magnetism.  The  Taw 
of  diminution  of  the  force  by  increase  of  distance  was  next 
investigated.  It  appears  to  follow  no  constant  progression 
according  to  a  fixed  power  of  the  distance,  but  to  vary  be- 
tween the  square  and  the  cube. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  was  devoted  to  some  able  and 
elaborate  reasoning  on  the  facts  detailed. — The  authors  con- 
p^ive  that  they  may  be  all  explained  without  any  new  hypo- 
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thesis  in  magnetism,  by  supposing  simply  that  lime  is  requi- 
site both  for  the  developement  and  loss  of  magnetism  ;  and 
that  different  metals  differ  in  respect,  not  only  of  the  time 
iheyf  retjuire,  but  in  the  intensity  of  the  force  ultimately  pro- 
ducible m  them ;  and  they  apply  this  explanation  not  only 
to  iheir  own  results,  but  to  those  obtained  by  Mr  Barlow  in 
his  paper  on  the  rotation  of  iron* 

Experiments  on  the  Magnetism  produced  by  Rotation.     By  S.  H. 
Christie,  Esq.,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr  Herschel. 

Mr  Christie,  in  this  communication,  gave  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on  the  developement  of  magnetism  in  cop- 
per by  rotation.  He  corroborated  by  his  own  experience 
the  results  obtained  by  Mr  Herschel,  in  which  a  disc  of  cop- 
per was  set  in  rotation  by  the  rotation  of  on«  or  more  magnets 
beneath  it,  both  in  the  case  where  poles  of  the  same  name 
were  immediately  below  the  disc,  and  when  of  a  contrary 
name.  The  actions  appeared  equally  intense  in  both  cases ; 
and  frocn  this  circumstance,  he  concludes  the  magnetism  thus 
communicated  to  the  copper  to  be  extremely  transient.  The 
experiment  was  varied  by  combining  the  revolving  magnets 
differently,  and  the  results  were  stated. 

The  next  experiments  of  Mr  Christie  were  directed  to  the 
determination  of  the  law  according  to  which  the  force  dimin- 
ishes as  the  distance  between  the  disc  and  magnets  increases. 
It  seems  to  follow  from  these  experiments,  that  when  athiclc 
copper  plate  is  made  to  revolve  under  a  small  magnet,  the 
force  tending  to  deviate  the  needle  is  directly  as  the  velocity, 
and  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance;  but  that 
when  magnpts  of  considerable  size  are  made  to  revolve  under 
thin  copper  discs,  the  diminution  follows  more  nearly  the 
ratio  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  or  between  the 
square  and  the  cube,  though  not  in  any  constant  ratio  of  an 
exact  power. 

The  author  then  investigated  the  law  of  force  when  copper 
discs  of  different  weights  are  set  in  rotation,  which,  for  small 
distances,  appear  proportioned  to  the  weights  of  the  discs, 
but  for  smaller  ones  appear  to  vary  in  some  higher  ratio. 

Account  of  the  Repetition  o/M.  Arogo'^s  Experiments  on  the  Mag- 
netism developed  during  the  Act  of  Rotation.  By  Messrs 
Barlow  and  Marsh. 

The  experiments  by  Mr  Barlow  on  the  magnetism  imparted 
Bost.  Jour.  jVor.  ^  Dec.  1 825.     17 
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by  rotation,  described  in  p.  124,  were  begun  in  Dec.  1824; 
and  it  was  not  until  April  1 825  that  he  was  informed  of  M. 
Arago's  rotative  experiments  on  copper  and  other  metals. 
"The  latter  were  not  known  in  England,"  Mr  Marsh  states, 
"  until  M.  Gay-Lussac's  visit  to  London  at  the  time  above 
stated." — "  I  am  not  aware,"  he  continues,  '•  of  the  precise 
nature  of  these  experiments ;  and  shall,  therefore,  only  en- 
deavour to  describe  those  which  I  have  assisted  Mr  Barlow 
in  making,  and  which  he  founded  on  the  description  he  had 
received  ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Arago  repeated,  and  varied  as  different  circum- 
stances occurred  to  sugcrest  new  ideas.  The  account  he  had 
of  M.  Arago's  experiment,  was  that,  by  placing  a  copper 
plate  upon  a  vertical  spindle,  the  plate  being  horizontal,  and 
then  placing  just  above  it  a  light  compass  n<^edle,  but  inde- 
pendent, of  course,  of  the  plate;  on  causing  the  spindle  and 
plate  to  revolve,  the  needle  was  considerably  deflected,  and 
more  and  more  as  the  velocity  was  increased ;  so  that,  when 
the  plate  was  put  into  rapid  rotation,  the  needle  also  began, 
after  a  few  vibrations,  to  revolve,  and  at  length  with  consid- 
erable velocity. 

"1.  In  order  to  repeat  this  experiment,  I  connected  the 
wheel  of  my  turning  lathe  with  a  vertical  spindle,  which  I 
could  make  revolve  forty-five  times  per  second ;  and  on  this 
I  placed  a  thin  copper  plate,  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  pver  this  a  needle  about  five  inches  long,  shut  up  in  a 
close  box,  about  one  inch,  or  rather  less,  above  the  plate. 
When  putting  the  lathe  in  motion,  I  found  it  to  deflect  the 
needle  about  five  points,  the  deflection  being  always  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the  plate,  but  we  could  not 
cause  it  to  revolve.  The  needle  was,  therefore,  partly  neu- 
tralized by  a  bar  magnet,  and  the  experiment  repeated.  We 
then  very  soon  obtained  a  considerable  rotatory  motion  in 
the  needle ;  and,  by  using  a  larger  and  heavier  plate,  the 
same  was  produced  afterwards  without  neutralizing  the 
needle. 

"  2.  Another  experiment,  which  was  mentioned  as  one  of 
M.  Arago\s,  and  which  I  repeated,  was,  by  interposing  a  plate 
of  iron  between  the  copper  plate  and  the  needle.  In  this 
case,  no  effect  could  be  produced  on  the  needle  by  the  ro- 
tation of  the  copper  plate,  the  iron  clearly  intercepting  the 
action. 

"  3.  The  only  other  experiment  that  I  am  aware  of  as  orig- 
inating with  M.  Arago,  at  least  that  I  repeated,  was  the  rota- 
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tkm  of  a  plate  cut  into  radii  like  a  star,  which  was  said,  as  I 
understood,  to  produce  no  effect ;  this,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  nay  experiments, — it  certainly  produced  a  less  effect, 
but,  1  think,  not  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  from 
the  quantity  of  copper  thus  taken  away, 

"  4.  1  now  tried  a  zinc  plate  instead  of  a  copper  plate,  and 
the  effect  was  nearly  the  same  as  before,  but  a  little  less. 

"  5.  An  iron  plate  was  now  substituted,  and  the  effect  was 
considerably  greater  than  with  the  copper  plate. 

"  6.  The  copper  plate  was  again  replaced,  and  a  brags 
needle  placed  in  the  box.  Some  motioa  was  obtained,  but 
it  was  very  equivocal,  so  that  I  cannot  venture  to  say  that  it 
was  certainly  due  to  the  rotation* 

"  7.  A  heavy  horse-shoe  magnet  was  now  suspended  by  a 
line  from  the  ceiling ;  and  it  was  put  in  rotation  by  the  rev- 
olution of  the  copper  plate,  a  paper  screen  having  been  first 
interposed  between  them. 

"  8.  One  copper  plate  was  suspended  over  another,  but  no 
motion  was  obtained ;  and  the  same  took  place  when  the 
copper  plate  was  suspended  over  an  iron  one. 

^  9.  A  bar  magnet,  rather  shorter  than  the  diameter  of  the 
topper  plate,  was  fixed  horizontally  to  the  upright  spindle ; 
and  being  made  to  revolve,  the  plate  very  soon  acquired  ro- 
tation* A  paper  screen  was,  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  ex* 
periment&»  mterposed  between  the  plate  and  magnet* 

^  10*  Tbe  plate  was  now  applied  immediately  to  the  axid 
of  the  lathe,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  revolve  vertically,  and  the 
Beedle  placed  near  to  it;  but  no  motion  took  place,  till,  by 
nearly  neutralizing  the  needle,  and  bringing  either  of  its 
poles  directly  to  the  plate,  it  then  always  deviated  in  the 
direction  of  ihe  motion  of  the  plate ;  whichever  pole  of  the 
needle  was  directed  to  the  former.  The  needle,  of  course, 
therefore,  deviated  different  wavs  (all  other  things  being  the 
same),  when  it  was  above  or  below  the  axis;  but  in  the 
direct  horizontal  line  of  the  axis  no  motion  in  the  needle  took 
place. 

"II.  The  above  are  the  principal  experiments  that  I  as- 
sisted in  making  by  revolving  the  plate ;  but  these  having 
suggested  to  Mr  Barlow  that  all  the  results  obtained  might  be 
explained,  by  supposing  that  there  existed  a  slight  magnetic 
power  in  copper,  and  in  the  various  metals  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  the  needle  after  the  plate,  or  the  latter  after 
the  former,  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  this  by  direct  experi- 
ment, independent  of  revolution.    With  this  view,  he  neutral 
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izcd  a  needle  very  accurately ;  and  then  applying  very  near 
to  its  poles  the  end  of  a  round  brass  ruler,  the  attraction  of 
the  latter  was  obvious, — it  drew  the  needle  several  degrees, 
— then,  withdrawing  it,  and  catching  the  needle  again  in  its 
t'eturning  vibration,  it  was  drawn  out  some  further  degrees  ; 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  deflection  was  converted  into  a 
revolution,  whicli,by  alternately  presenting  and  withdrawing 
the  needle,  was  at  length  rendered  very  rapid. 

"  12.  The  same  result  was  obtained  by  two  or  three  differ- 
ent pieces  of  brass ;  but  there  were  other  pieces,  although  of 
the  same  size  and  f«rm,  which  had  little  or  no  effect. 

"The  following  experiment  is  due  to  Mr  Sturgeon,  of 
Woolwich. 

"13.  A  thin  copper  plate  or  wheel,  about  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter,  was  suspended  very  delicately  on  an  axis,  and 
then  one  side  a  little  weighted,  in  order  to  give  it  a  tendency 
to  oscillate.  The  heavy  point  was  now  raised  level  with  the 
axis,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  the  plate  made  before  it 
came  to  rest  were  counted^  The  same  was  again  done,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  vibrations  now  took  place  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet ;  and  the  number  of 
them  before  the  plate  came  to  rest,  was  very  little  more  than 
one  half  of  what  they  were  in  the  former  instance. 

"  This  is  the  converse  of  M.  Arago's  experiments,  in 
which  he  shows  the  effect  of  copper  and  other  metallic  rings, 
in  diminishing  the  number  of  oscillations  of  a  magnetic 
needle. 

"  14.  If,  instead  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  the  contrary  poles 
of  two  bar  magnets  be  used,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  before ; 
but,  if  the  poles  of  the  same  name,  viz.  both  north  or  both 
south,  be  employed,  then  the  effect  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
This  is  an  important  result,  as  it  shows  that  the  effect  is  not 
due  to  any  kind  of  resisting  medium,  as  was  supposed  in  the 
first  instance." 


Art.   WY •'•^Researches  on  a  New  Add  universally  '  diffused 
through  Vegeiabhs.     By  M.  H.  Biaconnet.    {Philos.  Jour.) 

I  first  obtained  this  acid  from  the  tubercles  of  the  dah- 
lia and  artichoke,  whilst  engaged  in  their  analysis,  hut  igno- 
rant of  mofct  of  its  properties,  1  neglected  to  insert  it  as  a  con- 
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stitaent  principle.  Some  time  after,  whilst  examining  the 
roots  of  cultivated  celery,  1  found  the  same  principle,  and  ob- 
served its  acid  properties.  It  has,  since  then,  occurred  so 
frequently,  that  1  have  not  met  with  a  single  vegetable  or 
succulent  root  without  observing  its  presence. 

I  have  found  it  in  the  roots  of  the  turnip,  carrot,  phy talac- 
ca,  (phyialacca  decandria,)  scorzonere  hispanica?)  piony, 
phlomede  (tube reuse)  in  the  roots  of  patience  (Rumex  patien- 
za,)  and  of  tilipen  dule  (saxifraga  rubra)  where  it  is  united  to 
a  colouring  principle,  in  bulbs,  the  otiion  ;  in  the  stalks  and 
leaves  of  herbaceous  plants ;  in  the  cortical  layers  of  all  trees 
previously  deprived  of  the  coloured  external  bark,  from 
whence  it  may  be  obtained  in  great  abundance,  sometimes 
united  to  a  red  coloiuring  matter,  as  in  the  cherry-tree,  maplci 
nut-tree,  at  other  times  colourless  nearly,  as  in  the  elder  tree; 
in  sawdust  of  the  maple ;  in  apples,  pears,  prunes,  cucurbita- 
eeous  fruits,  and,  without  doubt,  in  all  other  fruits,  and  in 
grain« 

Before  describing  the  properties  of  this  acid,  I  should  state, 
that  it  appears  to  me  very  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
principle  so  little  known  under  the  vague  term  of  jelly.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  easily  obtained  from  all  parts  of  plants* 
If  roots  containing  starch  be  operated  upon,  such  as  those  of 
celery  and  cariot,  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  pulp  by  rasping, 
the  juice  expressed,  the  residue  boiled  with  water,  slightly 
acidified  with  muriatic  acid,  then  washf'd,  and  afterwards 
heated  with  a  \ery  dilute  solution  of  potash  or  soda;  a  thick 
mucilaginous  liquid  results,  slightly  alkaline,  from  which  mu- 
riatic acid  separates  the  new  acid  it\  the  form  of  an  abundant 
jelly,  which  should  then  be  well  washed.  In  this  state  it  is 
ahnost  colourless,  especially  when  from  colourless  vegetable 
substances ;  it  has  a  sensibly  acid  taste,  and  applied  to  lit* 
mus  paper,  distinctly  reddens  it,  though  containing  no  foreign 
acid. 

It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  a  solution  may  be 
obtained,  sensible  to  re-agents.  Boiling  water  has  u  slrongef 
action ;  the  filtered  liquor  is  colourless,  deposits  nothing  on 
cooling,  and  barely  reddens  litmus ;  alcohol  coagulates  it 
into  a  transparent  jelly,  colourless  as  ice ;  so  also  do  all  me- 
tallic solutions,  lime-water,  baryta-water,  acids,  muriate  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  &c.  This  acid  appears 
lo  be  held  so  feebly  in  aqueous  solution,  that  the  solution  of 
a  little  sugar  is  sufficient  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the 
liquor  coagalate.     Dried  in  a  capsule,  it  appears  in  transpar- 
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cnt  films  having  no  adhesion  to  the  vessel.  When  dry,  it 
scarcely  swells  in  cold  water ;  dissolves  in  small  quantities 
in  boiling  water,  and  offers  the  phenomena  just  described. 
The  acid  precipitated  from  its  potash  combination  by  muriai* 
ic  acid,  when  distilled  did  not  swell  up,  and  gave  a  pro- 
duct containing  much  empyrumatic  oil,  but  no  amoi«>iua  nor 
muriatic  acid  ;  much  charcoal  remained.  Diffused  through 
water,  and  aided  by  warmth,  it  disengages  carbonic  acid 
from  its  alkaline  combinations. 

It  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  with  potash,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  the  state  of  transparent  jelly,  by  adding  weak 
alcohol,  which  removes  the  excess  ol  alkali,  and  colouring 
matter,  if  there  be  any.  This  jelly,  washed  on  a  cloth  with 
alcoholized  water,  pressed,  and  dried,  is  a  neutral  combina* 
tion,  which  swells  and  dissolves  in  water,  and  leaves  upon 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  a  transparent  mass,  full  of  cracks, 
and  resembling  gum  arable  in  appearance ;  it  has  so  little 
disposition  to  adhere,  that  the  slightest  friction  removes  it 
entirely  from  the  capsule.  The  taste  of  this  salt  is  insipid  ; 
put  upon  a  plate  of  red-hot  iron,  it  swells  excessively,  leaving 
a  deep-brown  residue,  soluble  in  water,  and  having  the  char- 
acter of  ulmin,  united  to  potash.  Exposed  to  the  flame  of  a 
taper,  it  burns,  producing  delicate  filaments,  which  project 
out  from  the  mass  like  vermicelli.  These  filaments  fuse  into 
globules  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash. 

This  salt,  in  aqueous  solution,  is  gelatinized  by  alcohol, 
sugar,  muriate  of  soda,  acetate  of  potash,  and  other  neutral 
salts.  Ail  earthy  and  metallic  salts  decompose  it  by  double 
affinity.  The  acids  unite  to  the  alkali,  and  separate  the  acid 
as  a  jelly.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  neutral  combinatioQ 
burnt  in  a  platina  crucible,  left  a  quantity  of  sub-carbonate 
of  potash,  which,  heated  to  redness  with  sulphuric  acid,  gave 
28  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash,  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  the  salt  was  formed  of 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  salt  will  be  useless ;  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  have  many  applications  in  the  art  of 
the  confectioner.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  so  small  a 
quantity  of  the  combination  can  communicate  the  property 
of  gelatinizing  to  such  large  quantiiie*  of  sugared  water.  I 
dissolved  one  part  of  this  salt  obtained  from  the  turnip  root 
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in  a  certain  quantity  of  warm  water ;  sugar  was  then  dissolv- 
ed io  the  liquor,  and  finally  a  very  small  quantity  of  acid 
added ;  an  instant  afterwards,  the  whole  became  a  trembling 
gelatinous  mas»,  weighing  300  parts.  I  have  in  this  prepar- 
ed aromatic  jellies,  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless,  and 
tery  agreeaole  to  tne  taste  and  sight.  By  colouring  rose- 
water  with  a  little  cochineal,  1  have  also  prepared  jelly  of 
toses,  of  an  exquisite  taste. 

The  same  acid  added  to  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  forms 
also  a  soluble  compound,  which  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves 
a  neutral  insipid  salt,  something  like  gum,  which  separates 
from  ihe  eva|)orating  dish  in  large  plates,  like  mica.  Its  so- 
lution coagulates  with  different  substances  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  preceding.  I  dissolved  one  part  of  this  combina- 
tion in  100  parts  of  water,  and  added  alcohol,  which  separat- 
ed a  transparent  jelly ;  this,  drained  on  a  cloth,  weighed  1  lO 
parts.  This  salt  wifl  answer  like  the  preceding  in  the  prep- 
aration of  jellies ;  and  indeed  is  more  advantageous  since  it 
may  be  readily  obtained  in  the  neutral  state. 

The  other  combinations  of  this  acid  are  almost  all  insolu- 
ble and  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  have  but  litde  ac- 
'  tion  when  cold  on  this  acid  ;  by  means  of  heat  it  produces 
sulphurous  acid  and  ulmin.  Nitric  acid  distilled  to  dryness 
with  it  leaves  a  residue,  which  with  water  yielded  oxalic  acid 
and  a  white  powder,  which  was  partly  dissolved  by  ammo- 
nia, and  left  oxalate  of  lime.  An  acid  added  to  the  ammoni- 
acal  solution  separated  a  granular  sediment,  crystalline  acid, 
and  having  the  character  of  mucous  acid ;  heated  in  a  glass 
tube,  it  blackened,  fused,  swelled  up,  and  produced  acicular 
crystalline  sublimate. 

Such  are  the  principle  properties  which  I  have  observed  in 
this  acid.    It  may  be  presumed  that  a  principle  thus  universal- 
ly spread  over  all  vegetables,  has  an  important  part  to  play, 
and  merits  the  serious  attention  of  physiologists.     I  am  very 
much  disposed  to  thbk  that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  the  cam' 
brum  or  organizable  substance  of  Gren  and  Duhamel,  and 
which  appears,  as  is  known,  in  gelatinous  drops.    Wherever 
new  developements  are  forming,  I  shall  endeavour  in  the 
spring  to  ascertain  whether  my  conjecture  is  well-founded. 
In  the  mean   time,  I  propose  tne  name  of  pectic  acid^  from 
xr,xris  {pedis)   coagulum,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  bodies 
of  the  same  class. 
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Art.  XV. — On  some  Kinds  of  Fulminating  Powder  inflam' 
mable  by  Percussion^  and  their  Use  in  Fire-arms.  By  P.  W« 
Schmidt,  Lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  service.*  {Philos.  M^ig.) 

A  POWDER  inflammable  by  percussion,  has  been  used  for 
some  years  past,  especially  in  fowling-pieces.  The  following 
formulae  have  been  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  powder, 
the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  chlorate  of  potash. 

1.  100  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  (fulminating   salt,)    12 

?arts  of  sulphur,  and  10  parts  of  charcoal  are  closely  mixed, 
'he  grains  are  produced  by  forcing  the  soft  paste  through 
a  sieve.    ■ 

2.  100  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  42  parts  of  saltpetre, 
36  parts  of  sulphur,  and  14  parts  of  lycopodium. 

These  are  the  usual  ingredients  that  have  hitherto  been 
mixed  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  for  the  purpose  of  making 
priming  powder.  The  guns,  however,  with  which  this  pow- 
der is  used,  are  very  various  in  their  construction.  In  some 
it  explodes  of  itself  by  means  of  the  mechanism  of  the  lock, 
on  being  cocked,  into  a  small  conical  recess,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  touch-hole,  in  others,  it  is  put  in  previous  to 
every  shot.  In  the  former  kind  of  guns  a  quantity  of  pow- 
der sufficient  for  a  certain  number  of  shots  is  kept  in  a  recess 
attached  to  the  lock,  called  a  magazine ;  and  the  locks 
(which  were  Invented  in  England  by  Mr  Forsyth)  are  called 
maginine  locks. 

In  some  guns  the  stroke  of  the  cock,  which  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  hammer,  falls  immediately  on  the  fulminating  powder 
strewed  in  the  above  recess.  In  order  to  protect  the  powder 
from  wet,  small  balls  of  it  were  covered  over  with  wax,  and 
placed  sometimes  in  the  conical  recess,  and  at  others  fixed 
to  the  cock  itself.  In  both  instances  the  ball  was  kindled  in 
the  recess  just  mentioned,  by  means  of  the  percussion. 

Besides  these,  other  contrivances  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  igniting  this  kind  of  powder ;  yet  they  have  all 
their  defects,  and  oflTer  so  many  difficulties  in  practice  as  to 
have  prevented  their  general  introduction. 

Latterly,  they  have  contrived  in  Germany  to  fix  the  pow- 
der in  a  small  case  of  very  thin  copper  foil,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  dry ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  cyliiider  is  screw- 
ed into  the  body  of  the  gun  instead  of  the  touch-hole,  and 
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resU  for  the  sake  of  greater  support  on  the  plate  of  the  lock, 
instead  of  resting  on  the  pan.  The  inner  space  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  filled  in  loading  with  the  same  powder  as  that  of  the 
shot.  The  igniting  box,  at  the  lM)ltom  of  which  is  the  deto- 
nating powder,  is,  previoim  to  firing,  upturned  on  the  cylinder. 
In  this  cylinder  is  a  small  round  aperture  leading  to  the  in- 
ner space  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  trigger  being  pulled,  the 
cock  strikes  the  ignitingbox,  and  the  fulminating  powder  is  kin- 
dled by  the  blow,  flows  through  the  aperture,  inflames  the 
shot,  and  breaks  the  igniting-box. 

Mr  Wright  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  sub- 
ject.* He  recomtnends,  for  the  firing  cases,  to  use  fulminat- 
ing mercury,  saying  that  sportsmen  had  justly  complained  of 
the  powder  made  of  chlorate  of  potash,  since  it  soon  produces 
the  oxidation  of  the  barrel  and  touch-hole,  and  the  charcoal 
whkh  remains  after  the  tiring,  rendering  them  unfit  for  use. 
The  advantages  of  his  new  powder  he  enumerates  as  follows: 
h  does  not  make  the  gun  rusty  so  soon  as  the  other ;  it  pro- 
duces noi*  her  dirt  nor  moisture;  it  is  not  liable  to  explode 
u  the  other  powder,  and  if  it  does  explode  its  effects  are  less 
desniictive,  inasmuch  as  its  power  does  not  extend  so  far. 

The  following  is  his  mode  of  preparation : 

"  I  place  two  drachms  of  quicksilver  in  a  Florence  flask, 
and  pour  six  drachms  (measure)  of  pure  nitric  acid  on  the 
mercury ;  this  I  place  in  a  stand  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
make  it  boil  till  the  quicksilver  is  taken  up  by  the  acid  ;  when 
nearly  cool,  I  pour  it  on  an  ounce  (measure)  -of  alcohol  in 
another  flask:  sometimes  immediate  effervescence  ensues, 
with  the  extrication  of  nitrous  aether ; '  and  often  I  have  been 
obliged  to  place  the  mixture  over  the  lamp,  till  a  white  fume 
begins  to  rise,  when  the  effervescence  follows.  I  suffer  the 
process  to  continue  (removing  the  lamp)  till  the  fumes  assume 
a  reddish  hue;  when  I  pour  water  into  the  flask,  and  the 
powder  is  found  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  I  pour  oflf  and 
add  fresh  water,  permitting  the  powder  to  subside  each  time 
before  the  water  is  poured  off*,  so  as  to  free*  the  substance  as 
ffluch  as  possible  from  the  acid,  and  then  I  pour  it  on  a  piece 
of  filtering  paper,  and  place  the  powder  in  an  airy  room  to 
dry.    It  should    be  kept  in  a  corked  (not  stoppered)  bottle." 

For  the  filling  of  the  cups,  he  makes  use  of  an  ivory  pin, 
which  has  a  scoop  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 


^  Mr  Wright's  paper  will  b«  found  in  Pbil.  Mag.  vol.  Ixii,  p.  208. 
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the  powder,  and  at  the  other  is  cut  flat.  With  it  he  puts  io 
as  much  fulminating  mercury  as  will  cover  the  bottom ;  he 
then  dips  tbe  flat  end  into  a  strong  tincture  of  benzoin,  and 
rubs  this  substance  gently  about  the  case ;  by  which  means 
the  powder  is  set  fast  and  covered  as  with  a  varnish. 

Professor  Schweigcer,  speaking  of  these  kinds  of  experi- 
ments in  his  chemical  lectures,  observed  on  the  practicability 
of  kindling  gunpowder  by  the  admixture  of  other  substances, 
as  has  been  shown  in  a  criminal  investigation  that  took  place 
at  Munich  a  few  years  ago.  A  box  filled  with  gunpowder 
was  sent  to  an  individual  provided  with  fulminating  papers, 
which  were  to  inflame  on  the  box  being  opened.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  murderous  design  was  frustrated;  for  al- 
though the  papers  exploded,  they  did  not  kindle  the  powder. 
The  assassin  was  discovered  and  punished.  M.  Gehlen,  who 
bad  been  examined  at  the  trial,  was  led  by  the  circumstance 
to  make  several  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  gun- 
powder by  means  of  Brugnatelli's  fulminating  silver,  but  ukey 
all  failed. 

It  seems  that  in  England,  too,  difficulties  had  been  found  in 
igniting  gunpowder  with  fulminating  mercury ;  for  Mr  Wright 
oDserves,  "  if  any  one  doubts  the  practicability  of  firing  gun- 
powder by  means  of  fulminating  mercury,  by  procuring  a 
percussion-gun,  he  may  try  the  experiment  and  be  fully  sat<r 
isfied.^ 

Professor  Schweigger  having,  therefore,  requested  me  to  try 
some  experiments  on  this  subject,  especially  with  fulminating 
silver,  I  made  them  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  our  univer- 
sity, and  the  following  were  the  results. 

L  Fulminating  silver  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way ;  five 
drachms  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  five  of  alcohol  were  pour- 
ed over  one  drachm  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the 
eServescencc  and  solution  were  complete,  water  was  added. 
The  precipitate  of  fulminating  silver  was  filtered  ofi*,  and  all 
the  remaining  acidity  washed  from  it  with  water.  The  li- 
quid which  had  passed  through  the  filter  gave  with  muriatic 
acid  a  copious  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  fulmi- 
nating silver,  which  was  of  a  whitish  tint,  was  now  subjected 
to  the  following  experiments : 

1 .  When  damp  it  ignited  very  rarely,  and  only  by  a  strong 
blow.  When  dry,  it  explodes  easily,  and  with  a  much  slight- 
er, blow. 

2.  When  touched  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  exploded  equally 
strongly,  whether  damp  or  dry. 
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^.  Damp  or  dry,  it  exploded  in  the  fire. 

4.  The  substance  which  remained  afier  the  ifi^nition,  was 
of  a  bluish  brilliant  hue  and  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste*  I 
coald  gather  but  little,  which,  dissolved  in  water,  produced  a 
faint  red  tint  on  litmus  paper. 

5.  I  failed  in  several  attempts  to  ignite  gun-powder  with 
the  fulminating  silver.  I  therefore  put  quantities  of  the  size 
of  a  small  pin^s  bead,  into  some  copper  boxes,  fastening  it  in 
some  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  in  others  with  a  solution 
of  gum  arable  in  water;  and  others  I  tried  to  press  on  the 
bottom  without  any  other  aid.  I  applied  them  to  guns  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  i^nitine-boxes,  and  thus  kindled  the  gun- 
powder with  incredible  swiftness.  The  series  of  experiments 
thus  made  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Schweigger,  leave 
no  doubt  that  fulminating  silver  will  easily  ignite  gun-powder 
in  a  mannner  that  will  secure  it  against  a  rapid  dispersion  on 
exploding. 

11.  The  fulminating  mercury  was  prepared  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Mr  Wright.  But  1  must  observe  that  the  ex- 
periment only  succeeded  by  the  application  of  fuming  nitric 
acid.  The  fulminating  mercury,  wnen  obtained,  was  washed 
till  every  particle  of  acidity  nad  disappeared  from  it.  It 
was  then  submitted  to  the  following  experiments : 

1.  When  dry,  it  exploded  like  fulminating  silver,  and  with 
a  much  slighter  blow  than  required  for  the  powder  made  of 
chlorate  of  potash.  Thus  it  would  appear  as  if  the  fulminat- 
ing quicksilver  had  not  in  this  respect  the  advantage  over 
the  igniting  powder  made  with  the  salt  just  named. 

2.  When  perfectly  dry  only,  it  could  be  ignited  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

3.  In  the  fire  it  exploded,  both  wet  and  dry. 

4.  Hie  substance  remaining  aider  the  explosion,  had  a 
bluish  brilliant  tint  and  a  bitter  acid  metallic  taste.  With  a 
small  quantity  dissolved  in  water,  litmus  paper  was  slightly 
reddened.  1  made  no  further  investigation,  inasmuch  as  the 
examination  of  the  acids  of  fulminating  metals,  before  and 
after  the  explosion,  was  not  my  object ;  especially  since  Dr 
Liebig  has  lately  published  a  series  of  very  interesting  ex- 
periments, the  repetition  of  which  would  require  very  exten* 
sive  labour.*     Liebig  calls  those  acids  fulminic  acids,  which 


*  Vide  Ann,  d$  C9tm,  d  ds  Phys,  part  xxit.  p.  294,  or  the  translatioa  ia  Gilbert*! 
dir  Ph^.  part  bnv.  p.  ^93—^2.  Mr  Liebig  found  that  BmgnateUi'f  deto- 
r?er  was  dissoWed  in  ume-water  or  tolutions  (U  the  caustic  aU^Ues,  whereby 
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being  the  property  of  all  metals,  he  distinguishes  into  silver 
and  mercury  fulminic  acids,  &c. 

The  great  advantages,  however,  of  the  fulminating  quick- 
silver as  igniting  powder,  extolled  by  Mr  Wright,  1  did  not 
find  confirmed;  although  1  proceeded,  to  fill  copper  boxes, 
as  1  had  done  with  the  detonating  silver,  which  all  ignited 
the  charge. 

in.  I  also  submitted  to  experiment  the  first-named  mixture, 
principally  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash  ;  and  found 

1.  That  it  exploded  only  bv  a  hard  blow.  Its  etiects  were 
much  less  than  those  of  the  detonating  silver  or  quicksilver. 
Mr  Wright,  indeed,  says  the  contrary  of  the  latter;  it  seems, 
therefore,  that  I  used  a  better  kind  of  fulminating  mercury ; 
but  for  that  \^vy  reason  I  must  give  the  chlorate  of  piitash 
the  preference  for  practical  use. 

2.  In  the  fire  it  puffed  away  like  gunpowder. 

3.  The  substance  remaining  after  the  explosion  is  blackish 
and  dusty,  and  contains  less  of  acidity  than  that  left  by  the 
cjuicksilvcr.  Thus,  and  indeed  from  all  my  experiments,  it 
is  evident  that  it  oxidizes  the  iroji  less  than  the  fulminating 
mercury.  Moisture  is  also  left  by  the  latter ;  and  the  char- 
coal left  by  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  after  kindling 
a  copper  box  filled  'vith  it,  is  very  unimportant: — therefore 
this  mixture  is  preferable  as  an  igniting  powder.  This  is  also 
the  reason  why  the  manufacturers  no  longer  use  the  fulminat- 
ing quicksilver.  I  know  one  who  makes  and  fills  weekly  seve- 
ral thousands  of  copper  caps,  for  which  he  uses  the  chlorate 


31,25  per  cent  of  oxide  of  silver  was  deposited.  They  produce  pecurmr  wilts,  called 
/vlminatet,  which  explode  with  great  violence.  These  salts  are  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  acetic  acid  ;  the  silver  fulminic  acid  contained  in  them,  and 
so  difficult  to  be  dissolved,  is  deposited ;  and  by  beating  a  solution  of  fulminate  of  lime 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  adding  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitric,  acid  is  deposited,  on 
eooling,  at  the  bonoin  of  tbe  vessel,  in  the  shape  of  long  white  crystals.  This  acid 
may  be  easily  dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  from  which  it  crystallizes  again  in  cool- 
ing, has  a  disgusting  metallic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  But  it  cannot  subsist  of 
itself  without  combination  with  a  nietnl ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  there  are  prussio 
acids  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  so  the  fulminic  acid  combines  with  sUver, 
quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  into  proper  fulminic  acid,  which  again  form  dif- 
f«  rent  combinations  with  the  bases,  e.  g*.  potash,  soda,  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  &c. 
Thus,  for  instance,  silver-fulminate  of  potash  consists  of  35,03  parts  of  silver-fulminic 
acid  and  14,92  of  potash ;  silver-fulminate  of  so<la,  of  88,66  parts  of  silver-fulminic 
acid  and  11,34  of  alkali.  When  cooling,  Berlhollet^s  detonating  silver  forms  granu« 
lar  shining  white  crystals.  One  part  of  this  salt  make*  as  violent  a  report  as  three 
parts  of  Howard*s  (Brugnatelli's)  fulminating  silver.  With  magnesia  Uie  silver-ftil- 
minic  acid  combines  in  two  ways.  One  combination  is  a  simple  decrepitating,  not 
detonating,  insoluble  powder,  of  a  rosy  tint ;  the  other  forms  white  capillary  crystals, 
and  explodes  very  loudly.  The  first  combination  was  used  for  the  analysis  of  Ail- 
mic  acid  in  tlie  dry  way  ;  in  which  the  fulminntmg  silver  was  evinced  to  consist  of 
33,22  of  oxygen,  3,22  of  hydrogen,  11,28  of  axote,  9,68  of  carbon,  and  41  of  silver. 
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mixture,  the  preparation  of  which  is  both  less  expensire  and 
less  dangerous  than  that  of  the  fulminating  quicksilver.  There 
is  another  circumstance  attending  this  mixture.  In  filling 
the  capSf  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  quantity  put  in 
is  doubled,  which  I  find  is  of  no  injurious  consequence  with 
this  mixture ;  but  might  endanger  the  person  firing  with  the 
fulminating  mercury,  as  the  box  will  burst  too  violently. 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  igniting  the  charge,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  powder  which  I  have  compared  are  equally 
efiectual. 

IV*  I  submitted  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  mention- 
ed above  to  the  following  experiments. 

!•  That  part  only  i^ited  which  was  struck,  without  ignit- 
ing that  lying  around  it. 

2.  In  tae  fire  it  burns  away  with  noise. « 

3.  I  placed  it  in  the  usual  way  in  copper  caps,  but  could  not 

Snite  a  charge  with  them.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  ex- 
^  ained  by  the  construction  of  the  locks,  with  reference  to  the 
properties  of  this  detonating  powder.  That  part  of  the  cap 
situated  just  above  the  opening  of  the  cylinder  remains,  as 
the  blow  cannot  fall  on  it  unignited,  as  shown  by  the  experi- 
ment No.  1.  But  the  communication  of  the  ignited  part  with 
the  charge,  is  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  cock 
strikes  the  cap.  In  guns  in  which  such  powder  is  used  for 
igniting,  it  lies  as  above  stated,  in  small  balls  in  a  conical 
aperture.  Here  it  is  nearly  all  ignited  by  the  striking  of  the 
cock,  and  must  of  necessity  flow  inwards,  every  other  way 
of  escape  being  shut  up. 

In  conclusion : — I  have  to  add  that  the  method  of  filling 
the  caps  recommended  by  Mr  Wright  is  not  only  laborious, 
but  even  dangerous.  How  are  manufacturers  to  employ  that 
method  when  they  have  to  fill  several  thousands  a  week?  I 
have  made  various  trials,  and  the  following  process  seems  to 
rae  to  be  the  best. 

Pour  some  adhesive  solution  or  tincture  over  the  powder, 
and  mix  it  into  a  stiff  kind  of  liquid.  Take  with  a  brush  or 
a  stick  a  large  drop  of  it,  and  apply  it  against  the  bottom  of 
the  cap. 

This  method  is  both  quick  and  free  from  danger ;  whilst 
on  filling  with  the  dry  detonating  powder,  the  least  careless 
loach  may  produce  an  explosion. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the  cylinder,  and  its 
becoming  useless  by  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  iron  (an 
evil  very  common  with  iron  touch-holes,  and  caused  more  by 
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the  action  of  the  gun-powder  than  by  that  of  the  igniling  sub« 
stance),  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  should  be  lined  with  a  met- 
al which  will  neither  oxidate  nor  easily  combine  with  the. 
ingredients  of  the  powder* 


Art.  XVI. — On  the  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air  by  Hydrogen^ 
By  John  Dalton,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.    {Ann.  Philos.) 

According  to  my  promise,  I  transmit  the  results  of  some  late 
experiments  on  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  by  hydrogen. 
My  chief  object  was  to  find  under  what  circumstances  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  by  the  electric  spark,  is  com- 
plete, that  is,  so  thac  one  or  both  of  the  gases  are  entirely  con- 
sumed ;  and  in  what  cases  either  no  union  takes  place  or  a 
partial  one,  leaving  portions  of  both  gases  still  in  mixture  in 
the  residue. 

From  a  memoir  of  MM.  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  {Ann. 
de  Chimie^  53,  1 805,)  we  learn  that  one  volume  of  hydrogen, 
mixed  with  two  or  nine  volumes  of  oxygen,  gives  the  same 
loss  by  electricity,  namely,  1,46  ;  but  if  mixed  with  9,5  ox- 
yeen,  the  loss  is  only  ,68 ;  and  this  loss  diminishes  rapidly, 
till  the  oxygen  becomes  16,  when  there  is  no  loss  at  ail. 
They  found  that  if  the  surplus  gas  was  azote  or  carbonic 
acid,  the  loss  was  not  much  different ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  ascertained  this  with  precision. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  hydroeen  I  used  was 
obtained  in  the  usual  way  from  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  was  received  in  bottles  filled  with  as  pure  rain- 
water as  I  could  procure;  the  bottles  were  filled  with 
the  gas,  and  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  gas  of  each 
bottle  was  used ;  the  hydrogen  was  free  from  atmospheric 
air,  except  what  was  expelled  from  the  water  by  the  hydro- 
gen bubbling  into  the  bottle :  this  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  however,  must  be  something;  yet  on  m*ing  10  measures 
of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  the  diminution  is  usually  14,6 
to  15. 

The  mixtures  of  gases  fired  at  once  were  commonly  about 
150  measures,  each  measure  being  the  volume  of  one  grain 
of  water.  The  eudiometer  has  six  inches  in  length  corres- 
pondent to  150  measures,  and  all  the  experiments  were  made 
€>ver  water. 

The  atmospheric  air  I  mostly  used  was  procured  in  the 
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coimtiy,  and  was  found  by  frequent  trials  to  contain  almost 
exactly  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  This  is  iK>t  the  case  at  all 
times*  I  once  found  the  oxyg^  as  high  as  21,16  per  cent, 
from  an  average  of  many  experiments ;  it  was  on  the  8th  of 
January  last,  when  the  barometer  was  30,9,  wind  N.E*  and 
very  moderate,  after  three  days  of  calm  and  gentle  frost. 
But  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  yields  only  20,7  or 
20,8  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  All  the  results  below  must  be 
eoDsidered  as  averages  of  four  or  five  experiments. 

Tcimlar  Arrangement  of  Ae  Eocptrimmts. 
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N.  B.  Those  expeijments  marked  h  denote  that  hydrogen 
remained  in  the  residue  after  detonation;  those  marked  o 
denote  oxygen ;  and  that  marked  n  denotes  that  neither  of 
the  two  was  found. 
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On  this  table  it  may  be  remarked;  !•  The  rapid  transition 
from  DO  detonation  to  a  perfect  one,  when  the  oxygen  is  near 
a  minimum ;  2.  The  slow  transition  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
when  the  hydrogen  is  near  th^  minimum ;  and  3.  That  there 
is  no  imperfect  combustion  about  the  middle  of  the  table  i 
either  the  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen,  or  both  are  always  en- 
tirely gone.  But  there  is  one  anomaly  that  calls  for  cxpla- 
nation, — the  neutralizing  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hyaro- 
gen  appear  to  be  1  to  2,1  when  it  is  well  known  that  they  are 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  as  1  to  2.  This  is  occasioned,  no 
doubt,  by  the  impurity  produced  in  the  hydrogen  ;  first,  in 
the  reception  of  it  in  bottles  with  water  charged  with  atmo^ 
pheric  air  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  subsequent  passing  of  it  two 
or  three  limes  through  wafer  in  the  process  for  detonation. 
That  this  is  the  true  reason,  is  confirmed  by  the  loss  being 
only  3,  and  not  3,1  in  that  case ;  and  by  the  subsequent 
proof  that  more  azote  exists  in  the  residue  than  ought  to  do, 
on  the  supposition  the  hydrogen  was  quite  pure. 

Such  persons  as  are  not  familiar  whh  this  kind  of  experi- 
ment, and  wish  to  repeat  any  of  them,  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  whenever  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  mixed  in  nearly 
the  saturating  proportions^  the  mixture  should  stand  some  time 
(five  minutes),  in  order  to  allow  of  the  perfect  difiusion  of 
the  gases,  before  the  spark  is  given. 


Art.  XIV.— On  the  Aurora  Borealis.* 

The  aurora  borealis  appears  in  the  night  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, extending  itself  along  the  northern  part  of  the  heav- 
ens, now  as  an  indefinite  faint  light,  rising  a  little  above  the 
horizon  and  resembling  the  twilight ;  now  as  phosphoric  cor- 
uscations, suddenly  traversing  and  illuminating  the  whole 
atmosphere.  These  luminous  appearances  were  for  a  long 
time  tne  only  circumstance  that  engaged  the  attention ;  but 
in  1740,  two  Swedish  observers,  Celsius  and  Hiorter,  discov- 
ed  other  and  entirely  new  phenomena  in  this  meteor,  which 
being  intimately  connected  with  its  nature,  very  much  ex- 


*  This  article  ii,  with  the  perraission  of  Prof.  Farrar,  taken  from  **  A  Treatise  on 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Electro-Magnetism,  beinj^  the  second  part  of  a  Coarse 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Stadents  of  tlM  UfUTeisity  m. 
Qarobridge,  N.  £/' 
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tended  the  views  which  had  been  previously  entertained 
upoo  this  subject.  They  observed,  that  during  the  appear- 
ance of  the  aurora  borealis,  magnetic  needles,  freely  suspend- 
ed, almost  always  undergo  very  irregular  agitations,  which 
needles  not  magnetic,  those  of  copper,  for  instance,  do  not 
exhibit  If  we  compare  observations  of  this  kind  made  at 
places  very  distant  from  each  other,  as  at  Upsal  and  London, 
for  instance,  we  find  that  the  motions  are  the  same.  It  ap- 
pears, also,  that  their  violence  depends  on  the  brightness 
and  extent  of  the  aurora  borealis.  A  low  and  faint  glimmer- 
ing,  towards  the  northern  horizon  ordinarily  produces  only  a 
verj  slight,  and  perhaps  insensible,  disturbance  of  the  mag- 
netic  needle.  Moreover,  the  motion  is  very  slight  in  the 
case  of  an  elevated  meteor  when  the  principal  focus  is  situat- 
ed in  the  plane  ot  the  needle's  direction,  usually  called  the 
plane  of  tne  magnetic  meridian.  We  remark  further,  that 
when  the  phosphoric  jets  are.  numerous,  the  atmosphere  at 
the  same  time  beine  calm,  gr  only  agitated  by  a  steady 
breeze,  we  almost  always  observe  that  the  substance  of  the 
meteor  is  disposed  in  one  or  several  concentric  arcs,  resemb- 
ling thase  of  the  rainbow,  now  white,  and  now  tinged  with 
the  brightest  colours.  But  we  almost  always  find,  that  the 
common  centre  of  these  arcs  and  their  summits  are  situated 
m  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place  %vhere  they  are  ob- 
served, so  that  they  are  all  similarly  situated  with  respect  to 
this  plane :  and  this  coincidence  ^ith  the  meridian,  which 
still  exists,  has  been  remarked  ever  since  any  accurate  ob- 
servations were  made,  although  during  this  time  there  have 
been  very  considerable  variations  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridians  in  Europe ;  so  thai  the  mean  direction  of 
the  meteor  in  the  horizon  of  each  place,  has  also  undergone 
an  equal  change.  Furthermore,  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
the  phosphoric  fires,  breaking  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  ho- 
rizon, from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  north,  ascend,  or  seem 
to  ascend,  vertically  over  the  head  of  the  observer,  even  to 
his  zenith,  and  having  passed  this  point,  they  form  by  their 
onion  a  brilliant  crown,  whose  centre  is  situated  some  degrees 
lower,  near  the  south  east,  at  least  in  all  places  where  this 
remarkable  modification  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served. But  if  we  determine  the  apparent  position  of  this 
crown,  either  by  the  aid  of  astronomical  instruments,  or  by 
observing  what  stars  are  comprehended  within  it  at  the  time 
of  its  formation,  we  shall  find  that  its  centre,  in  every  place 
where  it  has  been  observed,  is  always  situated  exactly  in  the 
Bo8t.  Jour.  J^ov.  ^  Dec.  1825  19 
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direction  of  that  point  in  the  heavens,  to  which  the  magnetic 
needle  is  directed,  when  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  taking  its  position  freely,  in 
obedience  to  the  resultant  of  the  magnetic  forces  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  terrestrial  globe.  I  have  myself*  had  an  op- 
portunity of  verifying  most  of  the  particulars  here  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  a  very  large  aurora  borealis,  which  was  visi- 
ble on  the  27th  of  August,  1817,  during  my  visit  to  the  Shet- 
land Islandi>. 

\Vc  first  saw  in  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  horizon,  sev- 
eral slender  jets  of  lijii:ht,  which,  having  attained  a  little  ele* 
vation,  continued  to  shine  for  some  time  and   then  vanished  ; 
but  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  they  re-appeared 
in  the  same  region  of  the  heavens,  and  were  now  much  strong- 
er, more  brilliant,  and  more  extended.     Very  soon  a  regular 
arc  resembling  a  rainbow  began  to  present  itself  just  above  the 
horizon.     It  was  at  first  incomplete,  but  gradually  increased; 
and  after  some  moments,  I   saw  the  other  part  approaching 
from  the  west,  and   upon  being  fiirmed,  it  ascended  instanta- 
neously, accompanied   bv  a  multitude  of  jets  of  light  which 
rushed  towards  it  frdm  all  parts  of  the  northern  horizon ;  then 
the  summit  of  the  curvature  rose  almost  to  the  zenith.     This 
arc  was  at  first  wavering  and  unsettled,  as  if  its  component 
parts  had  not  taken  a  stable  position ;  but  very  soon  the  agi- 
tation entirely  ceased,  and  it  remained  in  undisturbed  beauty 
for  more  than  an  hour,  having  only  a  progressive  motion,  and 
that  almost  insensible,  towards  the  southeast,  whither  it  seem- 
ed to  be  carried  by  a  gentle  north  western  breeze  that  was 
then  blowing.     So  that  I   had  sufficient  time  to  examine  it, 
and  to  fix  its  limits  and  position  with  the  circle  used  in  my 
astronomical  observations.     I  found  that  it  comprehended  a 
portion  of  the  horizon  amounting  to  128^  42^,  artd  that  its 
centre  was  situated  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle.     The  whole  region  of  the  atmosphere  embraced  by 
this  arc  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  heavens,  was  inccs-^ 
santly  traversed  in  all  directions  by  luminous  jets,  whose  diflfe- 
rent  ibrms,  motions, colours,  and  durations,  engrossed  my  imag- 
ination no  less  than  my  senses.     Most  frequently,  each  jet  at 
its  first  appearance  was  a  mere  stream  of  whitish  light;  its 
nize  and  brightness  rapidly  increased,  and  it  occasionally 
presented  some  very  singular  variations  of  direction  and  cur- 
vature.    When  completely  developed,  it  contracted  into  a 
slender  rectilineal   thread,  for  the  most   part   exceedingly 
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brilUant)  and  tinged  with  a  very  deep  red  colour*    After  this 
it  grew  fainter  and  fainter  till  it  finally  vanished,  often  at  the 
very  place  where  it  first  appeared.     The  long  continuance 
of  many  jets  in  the  same  apparent  place,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  infinity  of  shades  assumed  by  them,  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  light  is  not  reflected,  but  direC,  and  that  it 
is  actually  developed  in  the  place  where  it  is  first  seen ;  be- 
sides, 1  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  it  the  least  trace  of 
those  physical  properties  which  characterize  reflected  light; 
and  which  are  designated  by  the  term  polarization.     All  these 
firesand  even  the  arch  that  comprehends  them,  occupy  a  region 
more  elevated  than  the  clouds ;  since  the  clouds  themselves  in- 
tercept them  ;  and  the  edges  of  these  clouds  were  actually  or 
seemed  to  be  tinged  with  light.     The  moon,  which  had  then 
reached  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  horizon,  shed  her 
lustre  also  on  this  imposing  scene,  and  the  tranquility  of  her 
silver  light  formed  ^  most  agreeable  contrast  with  those  vivid 
corruscations  with  which  the  atmosphere  was  inundated. 

Having  now  given  a  view  of  the  principal  circumstances 
attending  this  phenomenon,  we  propose  to  deduce  from  them 
the  conditions  of  its  existence  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  de- 
termined is,  whether  it  exists  in  our  atmosphere  or  beyond 
it  There  is  a  simple  method  of  settling  this  Question.  If  it 
be  beyond  the  atmosphere,  it  must  be  independent  of  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth ;  and  therefore  its  jets  of  fire, 
its  arcs,  its  lun^inous  crowns,  must  follow  the  general  course 
of  the  stars  from  east  to  west,  and  seem  like  them  to  turn 
about  the  celestial  poles.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  meteor 
belongs  to  our  atmosphere  it  should  partake  of  the  common 
motion  which  die  rotation  of  our  globe  communicates  to  all 
terrestrial  bodies,  even  to  the  clouds ;  it  should  then  ap- 
pear to  be  immovable  with  respect  to  these  bodies,  or  at 
least  to  undergo  only  accidental  disturbances  like  the  clouds 
themselves.  All  observations  unite  in  establishing  the  lat- 
ter supposition  ;  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  me- 
teor, observed  by  me  at  the  Shedand  Islands,  continued, 
would,  if  necessary,  aftbrd  a  fresh  confirmation. 

We  may  then  consider  it  as  an  established  fact,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  the  aurora  borealis  takes  place  in  our  atmos- 
phere. But,  as  is  well  known,  elevated  objects  when  seen  at 
a  distance  through  the  atmosphere,  are  apt  to  produce  many 
optical  illusions.  For  example,  all  the  stars  seem  to  us  at- 
tached to  the  concave  part  of  the  same  spherical  surface  or 
dome ;  although  their  distances  are  infinitely  various.     The 
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vast  trains  of  luminous  vapour  which  form  the  tails  of  the 
comets,  seem  also  to  apply  themselves  to  this  dome,  although 
in  reality  they  stretch  into  space  in  rectilineal  directions. 
By  another  illusion,  when  the  sun  is  partially  concealed  be- 
hind a  mass  of  clouds,  and  emits  rays  of  light  through  the 
openings  of  these  clouds,  the  rays,  althoueh  actually  parallel, 
appear  to  converge  towards  the  point  of  the  heavens  where 
the  sun  is.  These  general  laws  of  perspective  must  affect, 
in  like  manner,  the  appearance  of  the  luminous  jets  emitted 
by  the  meteor  in  question,  and  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  our  attempts  to  explain  them.  But  from  whatever 
situation  these  jets  are  observed,  they  always  seem  to  des- 
cribe arcs  of  great  circles  on  the  celestial  dome,  and  to  con- 
verge towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  needle 
points  when  perfectly  free.  Whence  we  conclude,  that  they 
are  in  reality  cylindrical,  and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
needle.  But  each  jet  presents,  moreover,  great  varieties  of 
size  and  kstre,  from  which  we  are  led  to  believe  that  they 
are,  in  fact,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  shorter  cylinders 
independent  of  each  other,  and  in  part  piled  one  above  anoth- 
er. As  these  indications  are  noticed  throughout  the  whole 
region  of  space  where  the  meteor  is  visible,  we  may  conclude, 
with  geometrical  rigour,  that  it  consists  of  a  forest  of  lumin- 
ous columns,  all  parallel  to  the  resultant  of  the  magnetic  forc- 
es, and  of  course  for  short  distances  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  suspended  at  nearlv  equal  heights  on  different  sides  of 
the  horizon.  These  columns  being  situated  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  observer,  must,  by  the  perspective  effect,  ap- 
pear to  be  raised  to  different  heights.  They  must  also  mu- 
tually cover  each  other,  and  appear  to  project  one  over  the 
other,  especially  when,  being  seen  near  the  horizon,  the  vis- 
ual rays  proceeding  from  them  are  nearly  perpendicular  to 
their  length  ;  but  after  attaining  such  an  elevation  that  their 
intermediate  spaces  may  be  seen,  they  must  appear  to  sepa- 
rate ;  if  then  a  certain  number  of  them  be  simultaneously 
transported  over  the  head  of  the  observer,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  pass  by  the  point  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  magnetic 
needle,  parallel  to  them  directs  itself,  the  projection  of  all 
these  columns  on  the  celestial  dome,  will  form  about  this 
point  a  luminous  crown,  the  divergent  rays  of  which  will 
seem  to  descend  on  all  sides  toward  the  horizon,  till  they 
arrive  at  the  apparent  height  at  which  the  meteoric  columns 
will  have  descended  by  the  effect  of  the  progressive  motion. 
This  constitution  of  the  meteor,  which  has  been  deduced 
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from  optical  consideratioDS,  is  rendered  probable  by  many 
curious  farts,  which  different  observers  have  had  occasion  to 
notice,  and  which  have  a  relation  to  the  positions  which  these 
different  parts  of  the  meteor  happened  accidentally  to  have 
with  respect  to  thein. 

For  example,  when  the  meteoric  colonnade,  already  ilia* 
minated,  is  situated  entirely  in  the  horizon  exactly  north  of 
the  observer,  if  it  happens  to  be  transported  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection,and  in  consequence  to  approach  the  observer,  without 
any  disappearance,  or  change  of  arrangement,  of  the  columns 
composing  it,  we  ought  to  expect  the  same  optical  effect  which 
is  presented  by  the  trees  of  a  forest  when  we  approach  them ; 
that  is,  the  columns  situated  eastward  will  separate  toward  the 
east,  and  the  columns  situated  westward  of  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  will  appear  to  separate  toward  the  west, 
while  those  which  are  in  this  meridian  will  appear  to  be  sta- 
tionary, or  at  least  only  to  ascend  directly  towards  the  ze* 
nith.  This  appearance  was  attentively  observed  by  F.  C. 
Mayer,  at  Petersburg,  in  a  large  aurora  borealis,  which  was 
seen  on  the  16th  of  Sept.  1726.  I  will  quote  his  very  Ian- 
goage,  observing  that  by  the  word  "  trabs,"  he  designates  a 
vertical  jet,  or  one  of  our  luminous  columns.  He  first  des- 
cribes the  formation  of  an  arc,  whose  summit  was  not  direct- 
ed  exactly  to  the  north,  but  which  had  a  very  considerable 
declination  to  the  west.  He  then  adds,  ^^  Motus  trabium  mi- 
nis erat ;  quae  enim  in  occidentali  arcus  parte  extabant,  ver- 
sus occidentum  ferebantur ;  ad  orfentem  ferebantur,  quae  In 
orientaK  arcds  parte  sitse  erant ;  boreales  autem  trabes  sta- 
bant  immobiles.  Ex  hoc  phasnomeno  intellexi  lucem  moveri 
ex  nord-west  versus  verticeni  meum,  id  quod  sequentibus 
phaenomenis  confirmatum  est.^  It  will  be  seen  that  Mayer 
has  deduced  precisely  the  consequences  which  are  required 
by  the  rales  of  perspective. 

Another  case  which  may  sometimes  present  itself,  although 
very  rarely,  occurs  when  the  illumination  of  the  meteoric 
colonnade,  seemingly  accidental,  appears  for  some  time  to 
take  place  only  over  a  certain  number  of  the  columns  which 
compose  it.  Then  if  these  columns  are  placed  at  sufficient 
distances  from  each  other,  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them  singly.  This  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the 
remarkable  aurora  borealis  of  1716,  an  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Dr  Halley,  (Phil.  Trans.  347, 
p.  41 1,  41 5.)  Small  columns  of  equal  len^hts  and  parallel  to 
each  other  were  distinctly  seen  separate  m  a  portion  of  the 
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heavens  surrounded  by  two  luminious  and  almost  horizontal 
belts.  An  account  of  a  like  phenomenon  may  also  be  found 
in  another  memoir  of  Dr  Halley,  (Phil.  Trans.  No.  363,  p. 
1099,  for  the  year  1719.)  He  there  relates,  that  from  ti*ne  to 
time,  there  appeared  in  the  air  at  a  great  height  collections 
of  columns,  or  co-ordinate  luminous  beams,  resembling  the 
pipes  of  an  organ,  which  presented  themselves  to  view  as 
suddenly  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  drawn  from  before  them. 
Indeed,  if  any  one  will  undertake  to  read  the  numerous  ac- 
counts of  this  meteor  which  have  been  furnished  by  those 
who  have  visited  the  northern  regions,  he  will  find  a  mass  of 
facts  which  perfectly  answer  to  the  constitution  of  the  meteor 
as  deduced  by  us  from  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  he  will  not 
meet  with  any  thing  opposed  to  our  conclusions.  A  full  state- 
ment of  these  geometrical  deductions  has  been  given  by  Dal- 
ton,  probably  without  being  aware  that  they  had  been  obtained 
already  by  Cotes,  in  1 7 1 G,  the  person  of  whom  Newton  said, 
that "  if  he  had  lived,  we  should  nave  known  something ;"  and 
that  they  had  since  bren  adopted  by  Cavendish,  the  most 
severe  and  cautious  of  all  philosophers*.  I  have  made  this 
remark  in  order  to  show  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  rig- 
orous. 

After  having  given  a  general  description  of  the  meteor,  one 
of  the  most  essential  circumstances  to  be  determined  is  its 
elevation.  Attempts  have  been  made  without  number  to  as- 
certain this  point,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  processes  which 
geometry  afibrds  for  measuring  the  distances  of  inaccessible 
objects;  that  is,  by  observing  in  different  places,  at  the  same 
time,  the  position  of  the  same  part  of  the  meteor.  But  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  this  perfect  identity  as  to  time  and 
point  of  the  object,  renders  the  application  of  the  method 
very  uncertain ;  and  accordingly  the  results  obtained  by  it 
assign  to  the  meteor  uncertain  heights,  varying,  in  some  cas- 
es, from  twenty  to  more  than  one  hundred  leagues.  Still 
more  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
meteoric  columns,  which  some  have  attempted  to  measure  by 
like  processes.  If,  in  fine,  the  estimates  made  under  certain 
favorable  circumstances  appear  worthy  of  confidence,  it 
may  be  urged,  I  think,  that  they  are  not  general ;  and  that 
in  certain  cases  at  least,  the  meteor  descends  much  lower 
than  we  should  thus  be  led  to  suppose.  This  seems  probable 
from  the  quick  and  continual  agitation  of  the  phosphoric  jets, 
the  simultaneous  progressive  motions  of  the  arcs,  like  that 
which  a  gentle  breeze  might  be  expected  to  give  them,  the 
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tlowand  regular  transfer  of  those  fleecy  portions  of  phospho- 
ric matter,  which  travellers  in  the  nortnern  regions  assure 
us  thej  have  often  seen  floating  separately  in  the  atmosphere ; 
and  I  myself  saw  a  like  phenomenon  at  the  Shetland  Islands, 
the  6th  of  September,  1817.  It  was  a  dense  cloud  which 
slowly  ascended  above  the  horizon  from  the  north-east.  Its 
sides  were  the  centres  of  a  phosphoric  light  which  seemed  at 
one  time  to  remain  behind  till  it  was  extinguished,  at  another 
to  break  forth  and  illuminate  the  edges  of  the  cloud.  I  can 
give  no  better  idea  of  this  phosphorescent  appearance,  thaa 
by  comparing  it  to  the  dark  clouds  of  our  theatres  when  illu- 
mined by  lamps  from  behind.  Yet  for  some  moments  I  ob- 
served on  its  inferior  surface  a  small  spot  where  the  light 
seemed  to  intervene  between  it  and  me.  This  cloud,  havmg 
attaitwd  a  height  of  about  45^,  remained  for  some  time  sta- 
tionary, and  then  gently  moved  to  the  west,  still  retaining 
its  phosphorescence ;  some  jets  of  light  also,  proceeding  from 
the  northern  horizon,  inclined  towards  the  west,  as  if  a  wind 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  coming  from  the 
south-east,  was  transporting  the  meteor  to  other  countries* 
Similar  pfaenomena  presented  themselves  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. These  observations,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
the  aurora  borealis  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  higher  clouds, 
seem  to  me  to  render  probable  an  opinion  generally  preva- 
lent in  all  northern  countries,  which  is,  that  the  aurora  bore- 
alis, when  very  vivicf,  is  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
noise,  and  in  some  cases  with  one  of  gi^eat  violence.  I  am 
well  aware  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  common 
(pinion  under  circumstances  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  or 
when  influenced  by  the  frightful  appearance  of  rapid  and  un- 
expected commotions;  but  the  asscrtiotis  thus  made,  like  all 
others,  possess  a  degree  of  credibility ;  and  if  it  is  unphilo- 
sophical  to  believe  without  proof,  it  is  equally  so  to  reject 
without  examination.     Let  a  person  apply  himself  for  thirty 

fears  to  the  study  of  what  are  called  popular  prejudices,  and 
doubt  not  his  labours  would  be  rewarded  by  many  valuable 
discoveries.  If  any  one  will  inquire  without  bias  or  prepos- 
session into  the  reality  of  the  sounds  alleged  to  proceed  from 
the  aurora  borealis,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  common  opinion,  so  striking  is  the  coincidence 
of  testimony  on  this  subject.  The  distinguished  natural  phi- 
losopher Muschenbroek,  who  wrote  al)Out  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  reports,  that  this  fact  is  generally  affirmed  by 
Bailors  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
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land.  Gmelin,  in  his  account  of  Siberia,  expresses  himdelf 
in  still  more  decided  language  *,  after  speaking  of  the  great 
epiendor  of  the  aurora  boreaiis,  as  presented  in  these  coun- 
tries, he  adds ;  "  However  beautiful  this  spectacle  may  be, 
I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  contemplate  it  for  the  first 
time,  without  emotions  of  terror ;  so  constantly  is  it  accom- 
panied, as  I  have  been  informed  by  several  intelligent  per- 
sons, with  noises  like  those  hissings  and  cracklings  produced 
by  very  large  fireworks.  The  hunters  who  go  in  search  of 
the  blue  fox  to  the  confines  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  are  fre- 
quently surprised  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  this  me- 
teor ;  their  dogs  are  frightened  by  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  cannot  be  kept  from  stopping  and  lying  on  the  earth 
until  the  noise  has  ceased."  There  is  a  phrase  belonging  to 
the  language  of  this  country,  used  solely  to  express  the  terror 
which  this  phenomenon  occasions.  Gmelin  adds,  that  there 
was  a  unanimous  voice  in  support  of  what  is  here  stated.  I 
can  affirm,  moreover,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  the  testimony  is  no  less  full  and  complete,  al- 
though they  do  not  speak  of  so  loud  a  noise ;  a  difference  to 
be  attributed  undoubtedly  to  the  less,  northern  situation  of 
these  islands.  M.  Edmonston,  who,  like  myself,  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  work  of  Gme- 
lin, described  to  me  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  aurora  bore- 
alls  in  very  similar  terms,  giving  me  to  understand  that  he 
had  very  frequently  heard  it  himself  v  ne  thought  it  most  like 
the  noise  proceeding  from  a  large  fire.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  it  during  the  appearance  of  the 
meteor  when  I  was  at  Unst,  as  the  sea  then  roared  with  great 
violence  on  the  side  of  the  island  where  I  was.  In  fine,  the 
inhabitants  spoke  only  of  having  heard  the  noise  of  the  mete- 
or, when  the  phosphoric  jets  are  very  numerous,  and  when 
they  cross  and  intermingle  with  the  greatest  activity.  For 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  alleged,  we  may  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  the  whole  population  of  the  Shetland  Islands ;  hard- 
ly a  person  is  to  be  found  who  will  deny  having  heard  this 
noise ;  we  do  not  however  depend  on  assertion  merely ;  it  is 
described  in  the  same  manner  by  different  persons,  without 
their  once  imagining  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  it. 
The  phenomenon  seems  to  be  much  more  brilliant  a  few 
degrees  nearer  the  pole.  M.  Edmonston,  in  an  account 
of  the  appearance  of  a  large  aurora  boreaiis  which  he  observ- 
ed at  Unst  on  the  1st  of  November,  1818,  has  afforded  me  a 
striking  example  of  this  difference.    "  I  am  now  in  compa- 
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By,**  says  he,  "  with  two  credible  persons,  who  on  a  vojage 
from  L^don  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  were  driven  by  winds 
to  the  latitude   of   63|^,  near  the  northernmost    point  of 
the  islands.     While  they  were  in  this  latitude  an  aurora  bore- 
alls  appeared ;  the  noise  with  which  it  was  accompanied  was 
such  that  the  sailors  were  afraid  to  remain  on  deck ;  and  it 
sent  forth  so  strong  a  light,  that  we  were  able  to  observe  the 
compass  by  it/^     It  seems  probable  after  this  mass  of  f'sti- 
mony,  that  the  meteor  sometimes  descends  so  low    as  to 
allow  us  to  hear  the  noise  proceeding  from  it.     It  has  even 
been  affirmed  by  Bergmann,  that  persons  travelling  over  the 
Norwegian  Alps  have  been  enveloped  in'  it,  and  have  per- 
ceived a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  supposed  to  come  from  it. 
Having  thus  collected  the  several  particulars  belonging 
to  the  aurora  borealis,  in  doing  which,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  exclude  every  thing  of  a  hypothetical  nature,  we  may  con- 
sider this  meteor  as  consisting  of  real  clouds,  proceeding  usual- 
ly from  the  north,  and  composed  of  some  vi?ry  light  substances 
or  at  least  of  some  substance  so  finely  pulverized  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  floating  a  long  time  in  the  atmosphere,  endued  with  the 
property  of  occasionally  becoming  luminous ;  and  especially 
(which  is  very  important)  sensible  to  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  spontaneously  arranging  themselves  in  columns  which 
torn  towards  the  earth,  as  real  magnetic  needles  would  do. 
But  of  all  terrestrial  substances  only  the  metals,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  in  any  considerable  degree  susceptible  of  magne- 
tism.   It  is  then  probable,  that  the  columns  of  the  meteor  are 
at  least  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  metallic  particles  re- 
duced to  powder  of  extreme  fineness.     But  this  conclusion 
leads  also  to  another ;  we  know  that  all  knoWn  metals  are 
excellent  conductors  of  electricity.     Now  the  diflferent  strata 
of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed  are  usually  charged 
with  very  unequal  quantities  of  electricity ;  for  if,  when  the 
aUnosphere  is  most  serehe,  we  raise  a  paper  kite  with  a  me- 
tallic string,  we  may  observe  at  the  end  of  the  string  signs  of 
electricity,  ordinarily  of  the  vitreous  kind ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  ascended  in  a  balloon,  we  let  fall  below 
the  car  a  wire  whose  inferior  extremity  shall  reach  the  low- 
er strata  of  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  find,  as  has  been  ob- 
served by  M.  Gay-Lussac  and  myself,  that  the  superior  end 
of  the  wire  gives  indications  of  resinous  electricity.     Accord- 
^S^J)  if  columns  consisting  in  part  of  metallic  substances,  are 
Upended  in  nearly  a  vertical  position  in  the  atmosphere, 
lite  the  columns  of  the  aurora  borealis  when  they  float  over 
BosU  Jmir.  Xov.  4-  Dec.  1825.         20 
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regions  adjacent  to  the  pole,  the  electricity  of  the  atmospher' 
ic  strata  at  the  summit  and  base  of  the  columns  will  find  in 
them  so  many  conductors  o&ore  or  less  perfect ;  and  if  this 
tendency  of  electricity  to  diffuse  itself  uniformly  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  resistance  arising  from  the  imperfect  con- 
ducting power  of  the  columns,  it  will  flow  along  these  columns, 
illuminating  its  path,  as  is  often  observed  in  conductors  which 
are  not  continuous.  When  this  passage  takes  place  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  where  the  air,  on  account 
of  its  rarity,  offers  very  little  resistance,  the  electricity  will 
flow  on  sile'ntly  with  all  those  variations  of  lipht  which  we 
observe  in  exhausted  tubes.  But  if  it  extends  itself  to  the 
inferior  strata,  it  must  necessarily  occasion  such  hissing  and 
crackling  noises,  as  are  found  to  accompany  the  aurora  bo- 
realis,  when  it  descends  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
fine,  as  the  meteor  is  visible  only  by  means  of  this  accidental 
circumstance,  ihere  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  exist  in 
the  air  and  exert  an  influence  over  the  magnetic  needle  with- 
out  being  perceived ;  it  is  also  very  possible  that  it  may  be 
bright  in  some  places  and  obscure  in  others ;  while  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium 
being  sudden  and  general,  the  whole  meteoric  colonnade  may 
be  instantaneously  illuminated.  These  phenomena  must  be 
less  striking  as  the  meteor  advances  over  the  more  southern 
countries,  not  only  because  it  has  then  extended  itself  more 
widely,  but  especially  because  the  conducting  columns,  aU 
ways  conforming  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  will 
become  more  and  more  horizontal,  and  will  have  their  two 
extremities  in  atmospheric  strata  less  distant,  and  therefore 
less  unequal  with  respect  to  the  quantities  of  electricity  with 
which  they  are  charged;  a  greater  humidity  also  which 
prevails  in  the  lower  latitudes  is  favourable  to  a  firequent 
discharge. 

All  these  results,  agreeing  so  exactly  with  what  we  have 
collected  from  actual  observation,  it  will  be  seen,  depend 
solely  on  the  idea,  that  the.  columns  of  which  the  aurora  bo- 
realis  is  constituted^  are  partly,  at  least  of  a  metallic  nature. 
This  agreement  with  known  phenomena  considerably  increas- 
es the  probability  of  the  supposition  to  which  we  were  pre- 
viously led  by  the  magnetism  of  the  meteoric  columns ;  the 
mutual  connection  and  intimate  dependance,  thus  easily  es- 
tablished between  phenomena  so  numerous,  and,  at  first  view^ 
so  remote,  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  whole,  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  physical  theories  which  have  not  the  basis  of 
established  fact. 
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But,  independently  of  the  luminous  jets  which  may  thus 
be  produced   by  the  simple  passage  of  electricitv  along  the 
metallic  columns,  a  passage  which  in  virtue,  of  a  property 
lately  discovered,  might  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  maenetize 
these  columns;  we  can  hardly  help  considering  the  phenom- 
ena in  question  as  proceeding  from  an  actual  combustion  in 
the  phosphoric  clouds,  which,  detaching  themselves  in  some 
cases  from  the  burning  meteor,  as  affirmed  bv  many  observ- 
ers, and  as  I  have  myself  seen,  transport  with  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  phosphorescence,  and  emit  at  intervals  jets  of 
light  resembling  rockets,  which  leave  after  them  a  whitish 
train.    We  must  then  regard  it  as  at  least  a  very  probable 
supposition,  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  composed  of  substsm- 
ces^  capable,  occasionally  of  inflammation,  either  of  a  spon- 
taneous kind,  or  in  consequence  of  a  discharge  of  electricity 
from  the  clouds  which  contain  it ;  a  very  powerful  mode  of 
combination,  of  which  we  have  frequent  instances  in  our  lab- 
4»ratories. 

Such  are  the  physical  conditions  on  which  the  aurora  bo- 
realis seems  to  depend,  and  which  arc  deduced  directly  from 
the  phenomena  presented  to  us.  Whence  then  is  derived  the 
matter  which  constitutes  it?    To  this  question  %ve  can  as  yet 

ive  only  a  doubtful  answer;  but  if  a  skilful  observer  would, 
or  several  winters,  carefully  study  every  circumstance  be- 
kmging  to  these  phenomena  as  they  present  themselves  in 
the  northern  regions,  with  all  the  hefps  that  the  sciences  can 
famish,  something  decisive  would  probably  be  learned. 


fo 
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[A  few  years  ugo^  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  villag^e  on  the  coast, 
not  iDsoj-  miles  east  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  were  issuing  from  the  viU 
lags  chnrch  on  Sunday,  after  services,  on  a  fine  summer  morning,  they 
were  attracted  and  alarmed  by  the  vision  of  a  ship,  with  her  sails  set 
and  filled,  moving  magnificently  in  the  air  above  the  ocean,  and  direct- 
ia|^  bar  course  westward,  towards  the  land.    For  a  few  moments  they 
ooDtinaed  in  silent  wonder ;  but  a  light  breeze  from  the  land  sprang 
np^  the  glorioas  object  vanished  in  the  soft  air,  and  no  trace  was  left  of 
its  appearance,  but  the  superstitious  awe  which  remained  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators.     This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.    Similar  appearanc- 
es have  been  at  other  times  observed  or  related,  but  have  been  usually 
ascribed  by  the  sceptical  part  of  the  world,  to  some  foolish  imagination 
tr  some  idie  fear  that  possessed  and  deceived  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 
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Agfain,  stories  hare  been  told  of  meo  with  a  power  of  vision  so  pene- 
trating', that  they  could  descry  a  vessel,  and  predict  her  approach  whea 
she  was  maoy  leagues  at  sea,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eyes  and  glasses 
of  all  around  them.  Witchcraft  or  previous  intelligence  or  conjecture 
have  been  brought  in  to  account  for  the  fact,  or  it  has  been  disbelieved 
and  rejected. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe ;  it  is  more  philosophical  often 
to  confess  that  we  do  not  understand,  and  to  suspend  our  judgement  un- 
til we  have  examined  all  the  circumstances :  and  we  mav  sometimes 
find  that  researches  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  bring  to  light  principles 
and  facts  which  give  a  probable  foundation  for  thecommonbelief  of  the 
multitude ;  as  the  progress  of  discovery  in  modem  times  has  shown  to 
be  true,  what  were  ^ng  received  only  as  the  old  man's  stories  of  the 
garrulous  father  of  iMstory.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  appearance  spoken  of  above.  Strip- 
ped of  its  popular  dress,  we  shall  find  it  to  take  its  place  among  a  thou- 
sand similar  tacts  perfectly  well  established.  Of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  facts  and  appearances,  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  account 
We  are  led  to  do  this  at  the  present  time,  not  from  having  any  new 
facts  or  views  to  communicate,  but  from  having  had  our  attention  drawn 
to  it  by  lately  observing  the  phenomenon,  and  finding  from  conversa- 
tion that  very  few  of  those  otherwise  conversant  with  science  seemed  well 
to  understand  the  cause  or  to  have  read  the  best  accounts  that  have 
been  given  of  it.  It  is  known  among  sailors  by  the  English  word  loom- 
ing, or  by  the  French  word  mirage^  under  which  name  it  has  been  spo- 
ken of  by  men  of  science.] 

The  first  well  described  observations  on  the  miraee,  or 
extraordinary  refraction,  were  made  by  Mr  Joseph  Huddart, 
at  Allonby,  in  Cumberland,  in  1793.*  He  observed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  a  point  of  land  and  a  vessel,  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  seven  leagues  over  the  water.  Inverted  images  of 
objects  were  seen  immediately  under  the  real  objects.  He 
supposes  these  images  to  be  produced  by  rays  passing  down- 
wards from  the  objects,  and  being  refracted  upward  again,  in 
a  path  convex  to  the  earth,  by  passing  through  a  medium  of 
air,  of  which,in  consequence  of  evaporation,  thegreatest  density 
was  not  at  the  surface,  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water*  This  medium  he  thinks  would  give  an  upward  cur- 
vature to  the  rays,  by  which  means  this  would  come  to  the 
eye  as  from  some  point  below  the  real  object,  and  as  if  re- 
flected from  a  surface  a  few  feet  above  the  true  surface  of 
the  water. 

In  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  blunt  appearance  of  the 

really  sharp  points  of  a  promontory  seen  at  a  distance ;  the 

object  seen  by  the  eye  being  made  up  of  a  true  point  and  its 

reflected  image.     He  supposes,  with  apparent  reason,  that 

.  this  principle  will  sometimes  cause   lights  at  a  distance  to 

•  See  Philosophical  Transactions  for  17^7,  p.  29. 
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seem  brighter  than  when  seen  nearer,  as  the  real  and  reflect- 
ed or  refracted  image,  will,  in  that  condition,  become  nearly 
coincident. 

1r  the  summer  of  1 798,  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte 
passed  through  the  desert  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  they  daily 
observed  the  phenomenon  of  which  the  following  description 
is  given  by  Monge.* 

"The  country  of  Lower  Egypt  is  nearly  a  level  plain, 
which  loses  itself,  like  the  sea,  in  the  clouds  at  the  extremity 
of  the  horizon  ;  its  uniformity  is  only  interrupted  by  a  few 
eminences,  either  natural  or  factitious,  on  which  are  situated 
the  villages,  thus  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile. 

''Both  morning  and  evening  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
exactly  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  between  you  and  the  last 
villages  which  present  themselves,  you  perceive  nothing  but 
land ;  but  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  sufficiently  heated 
bj  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  indeed  until  it  begins  to  get  cold 
towards  the  evening,  the  land  no  longer  seems  to  have  the 
same  extension,  but  to  be  terminated  to  within  the  distance 
of  about  a  league,  by  a  general  inundation. 

"  The  villages  placed  beyond  that,  appear  like  so  many 
islands  stationed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  from  which  the 
spectator  is  separated  by  an  extent  of  land,  more  or  less  con* 
siderable  according  to  circumstances.  You  then  behold  the 
image  of  each  of  these  villages  reflected  exactly  as  if  it  were 
exhibited  on  a  clear  surface  of  water,  with  only  this  difier- 
ence,  that  as  the  representation  is  at  a  considerable  distance, 
the  smaller  objects  are  invisible,  and  the  masses  alone  dis- 
tinct ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  edges  of  the  reverted  image  arc 
ill  defined,  and  such  as  they  would  be  if  the  surface  of  the 
reflecting  medium  happened  to  be  a  little  agitated. 

"  In  proportion  as  one  approaches  a  village,  which  appears 
to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  inundation,  the  margin  of  the 
water  seems  to  recede,  and  the  arm  of  the  sea,  separating  you 
as  it  were  from  the  village,  shrinks  back  by  degrees ;  it  at 
length  disappears  entirely,  and  the  phenomenon  which  now 
ceases,  in  respect  to  the  first  village,  is  instantly  reproduced 
by  a  new  one,  which  you  discover  at  a  due  distance  in  the 
rear. '  Thus  every  thing  contributes  to  complete  an  illusion, 
which  is  sometimes  cruel,  more  especially  in  the  desert,  be- 
cause it  tantalizes  you  with  the  appearance  of  water,  at  a 
time  when  you  experience  the  greatest  want  of  that  element.'^ 

*  Memoirs  relative  to  Egypt,  p.  74. 
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TbU  is  explained  by  Sfonge  by  suppofiiag  that  tfae  air  in 
contact  with  the  earth  is  heated  to  a  very  great  degree  br 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  so  continually  heated,  that,  al- 
though a  portion  of  it  is  constantly  rising,  in  consequeiK:e  of 
its  greater  levity,  still  the  portion  nearest  the  earth  is,  taken 
altogether,  a  more  rare  memum  than  that  at  a  greater  distance. 
Now  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  or 
from  a  medium  oi  one  degree  of  density  into  a  medium  of 
another,  a  portion  of  the  light  is  reflected  at  the  common 
surface  of  the  two  media.  The  quantity  of  light  reflected  is 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Tiie 
light  coming  from  the  lower  regions  of  the  heavens  strikes 
this  surface  of  lisbter  air  at  a  great  angle,  and  consequendy 
the  image  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sky  is  reflected  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  But  this  reflection  can  take  place  only  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  observer,  as  it  is 
only  at  such  a  distance  that  the  angle  of  reflection  or  its 
equal,  the  angle  of  incidence,  is  sufficiently  large.  All  the 
rays  which  reach  the  eye  from  any  point  on  the  surface 
nearer  than  a  lea^ue^s  distance,  come  under  an  angle  less 
than  the  lowest  limit  of  reflection. 

If  the  same  phenomenon  should  take  place  in  a  situation 
where  there  were  no  elevated  objects  to  show  the  true  limits 
of  the  horizon,  the  sky  would  seem  to  be  prolonged,  the  ap- 
parent horizon  would  be  depressed,  and  would  seem  much 
nearer  than  it  really  is.  But  where  villages  or  trees  occur 
beyond  the  nearest  limit  of  reflecdon,  they  point  out  the  real 
situation  of  the  horizon,  and  the  image  of  the  heavens  which 
is  seen  within  that  horizon,  will  at  once  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  surface  of  water.  Terrestrial  objects  occurring  in 
such  a  situation  will  seem  to  be  reflected  from  the  image  of  the 
sky  between  the  observer  and  the  objects,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  be  from  a  surface  of  water,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  reflected  ima^e  will  be  less  disdnct,  and  will  have 
the  appearance  of  vibrating,  from  the  undulating  motion  of 
the  surface  of  air  from  which  they  are  reflected. 

The  next  observations  are  the  extremely  curious  tmt  inac- 
curate ones,  of  which  the  following  account  is  abridged  from 
a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1799,  p.  13.  In  this  paper,  Prof.  Yince  details  some  ob- 
servadons  made  at  Ramsgate,  in  a  sultry  evening,  after  an 
extremely  hot  day,  in  August,  1 798,  under  a  clear  sky,  from 
elevations  sometimes  of  ^d,  at  other  times  of  80  feet  above  tfae 
water,  with  a  telescope  magnifying  SO  or  40  times. 
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Be  first  directed  the, telescope  towards  a  ship,  the  topmasts 
%{  which  were  just  visible  above  the  horizon.  At  the  same 
lime  he  dbscovered  in  the  field  of  view,  two  complete  images 
of  the  ship  in  the  air,  directlv  over  the  ship  itself,  the  lower 
image  being  inverted,  and  the  upper  one  erect,  having  their 
hulks  joined*  As  the  ship  was  receding  from  the  shore,  less 
and  less  of  its  masts  became  visible,  and,  as  the  ship  descend- 
ed, the  images  ascended,  but  as  it  did  not  sink  entirely  below 
the  horizon,  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  what 
order  and  at  what  time  the  images  would  in  that  case  have 
vanished. 

On  directing  bis  telescope  towards  another  ship, -whose 
hulk  was  vbibTe  in  the  horizon,  he  observed  a  complete  in- 
verted  image,  the  mainmast  of  which  iust  touched  that  of  the 
ship  itself,  and  which  moved  as  the  ship  moved,  without  any 
variation  in  its  appearance*  In  this  case  there  was  no  second 
im^e. 

The  next  ship  to  which  be  directed  his  telescope  was  so 
far  on  the  other  side  of  the  horizon,  as  just  to  prevent  its  hulk 
from  being  seen.  At  first,  only  an  image  of  the  topsail  and 
of  the  mast»  joining  that  of  the  ship,  and  an  imaee  of  the 
bowsprit  were  visible.  These  images  would  suddenly  appear 
and  disappear  very  quickly  after  each  other,  first  appearing 
below  and  ^^  running  up  very  rapidly,  showing  more  or  lesS  of 
the  masts  at. different  times,  as  they  broke  out;  resembling, 
in  the  quickness  of  their  breaking  out,  the  shooting  out  of  a 
beam  oi  the  aurora  borealis/'  The  ship  was  receding,  and 
he  found  that,  as  it  descended  beyond  the  horizon,  more  of 
the  image  gradually  appeared ;  till  an  ima^e  of  the  whole 
ship  was  completed,  with  the  mainmasts  touching  each  othen 
As  the  ship  descended  lower,  the  image  and  ship  separated, 
but  no  second  image  was  observed* 

Oninoving  the  telescope  along  the  horizon,  he  observed 
the  top  of  the  mast  of  a  snip^  just  visible.  Directly  over  this, 
at  some  little  distance,  was  an  inverted  image  of  a  vessel,  and 
above  that,  an  erect  image,  both  of  them  very  perfect  and 
well  defined,  and  an  image  of  the  sea  between  them,  the  wa- 
ter appearing  very  distinctly.  As  the  ship  approached  the 
horizon,  the  upper,  erect  image  gradually  disappeared,  and 
vanished,  and  after  that  the  imaec  of  the  water  disappeared, 
and  the  lower,  inverted  image  descended.  He  thinks  that 
tf  he  had  directed  his  telescope  to  that  point  sooner,  he  should 
have  seen  the  two  images  before  any  part  of  the  ship  itself 
was  visible. 
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Upon  turning  the  telescope  towards  the  cliffs  at  Calais, 
which  were  visible,  he  observed  an  image  of  the  cliffs  above 
the  cliffs  themselves,  with  an  image  of  the  sea  between  them. 
Afterwards  an  inverted  image  of  a  ship  appeared  against  the 
cliffs,  while  the  hulk  of  the  ship  was  below  the  horizon.  He 
supposes  from  the  appearance  of  the  fog  soon  after  in  that 
direction,  that  there  was,  at  the  time  he  made  these  observa- 
tions, a  considerable  fog  on  the  other  side  of  the  horizon. 

These  observations  were  often  repeated,  and  the  images  in 
general  well  defined.  The  usual  refraction  at  the  same  time 
was  so  ereat,  that  the  cliffs  at  Calais  were  visible  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  whereas  they  are  frequently  not  to  be  seen  in 
clear  weather,  from  the  high  lands  about  the  place. 

To  explain  these  appearances.  Prof.  Vince  supposes  three 
rays  to  reach  the  eye  from  the  object.  One  ray  is  subject 
to  the  ordinary  refraction,  and  exhibits  an  image  in  the  nat- 
ural way,  a  little  above  the  true  place  of  the  object.  A  sec- 
ond ray  is  supposed  to  pass  above  the  first  ray  through  air 
"  varying  quicker  in  its  refractive  power"  than  the  air  through 
which  the  first  ray  passed,  and  therefore  having  a  greater 
curvature,  the  convexity  being  upwards  and  presenting  a 
second  image ;  "  in  like  manner,  if  a  quicker  variation  of  re- 
fractive power  should  take  place  above  this  curve,"  a  third 
ray  may  describe  a  third  curve  still  higher,  also  convex  up- 
wards, and  presenting  a  third  image  still  higher  than  either 
of  the  former.  "  The  alterations  of  refractive  power,"  Prof. 
Vince  supposes,  "  may  arise  partly  from  the  variations  of  its 
density  and  partly  from  the  variations  of  its  moisture,  and 
the  passages  of  the  rays  through  the  boundary  of  the  fog, 
may  there  suffer  a  very  considerable  refraction." 

In  Scoresby's  voyage  to  Greenland,  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
he  observed  many  curious  phenomena  of  this  kind,  which  he 
has  extremely  well  described.  The  first  description  we  shall 
extract  is  the  following : 

"  In  the  evening  it  was  calm,  with  a  brilliant  son,  and  very 
curious  exhibitions  of  the  phenomena  of  unequal  refraction. 
Hummocks  of  ice  assumed  the  form  of  casdes,  obelisks,  and 
spires ;  and  the  land  presented  extraordinary  features.  In 
some  places,  the  distant  ice  was  so  extremely  irregular,  and 
appeared  so  full  of  pinnacles,  thit  it  resembled  a  forest  of 
naked  trees;  in  others  it  had  the  character  of  an  extensive 
city,  crowded  with  churches,  castles,  and  public  edifices.  The 
land  was  equally  under  the  influence  of  this  singular  mirage* 
Huge  masses  of  rocks  and  summits  of  mountains  were  reared 
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• 

to  an  enormous  elevation,  distorted  into  singular  shapes,  and 
t)ften  seemed  to  be  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  land,  and 
freely  suspended  in  the  air.  The  horizon,  bounded  by  ice, 
which  ought  to  have  been  pretty  regular  and  uniform,  was 
sometimes  undulated  and  broken.'' 

Another  scene  observed  within  a  few  days  of  the  same 
time,  may  be  found  described  in  page  217,  Vol.  I,  of  this 
Journal. 

He  describes  the  folloV?ing  appearances  as  having  been 
observed  on  July  9th. 

^  The  morning  was  brilliant,  with  lieht  winds,  and  a  highly 
refractive  state  of  the  atmosphere.  1  ne  land,  and  a  number 
of  ships  that  came  within  sight,  as  well  as  the  ice,  and  indeed 
all  distant  objects,  were  strangely  distorted.  Inverted  imag- 
es of  two  ships,  occasionally  double,  were  seen  in  the  air, 
which,  I  imagine,  were  at  least  ten  miles  beyond  the  limit  of 
direct  vision ;  for  we  approached  them  about  this  distance 
without  being  able  to  see  them.  In  addition  to  the  phenom- 
ena observed  and  described  on  the  1 9th  of  June  &c.  I  noticed 
several  vessels  that  had  their  hulls  elevated  to  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  a  castle ;  the  height  of  the  hull,  in  some  mstan- 
ces,  being  equal  to  that  of  the  masts  5  in  two  or  three  posi- 
tions, the  courses  seemed  to  be  separated  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  the  hull,  instead  ot  being  nearly  in  contact.  So 
unequal  was  the  refraction,  and  so  various  in  its  effects,  that 
while  m  one  ship  the  masts  were  uniformly  expanded,  or  the 
hull  magnified, — in  another  ship  the  courses  and  topgallant- 
sails  were  heightened,  and  the  intermediate  sails,  the  top» 
sails,  contracted  to  one  fourth  their  proper  size, — and  in  a 
third,  a  very  little  distance  from  this,  tne  courses  and  topgal- 
lant-sails were  contracted,  and  the  top-sails  expanded.  In 
all  these  examples,  the  peculiarities  were  continually  varying. 
No  sooner  had  one  appearance  been  examined  and  sketched, 
than  it  changed,  and  often  exhibited  the  most  uncouth  pro- 
portions. Tiie  distant  ice  partook  also  of  the  same  influence, 
and  presented  very  extraordinary  and  often  beautiful  archi- 
tectural structures.  These  interesting  exhibitions  were  at 
lei^h  closed  by  the  commencement  of  a  dense  fog.^  p.  143« 
Again, 

**  As  soon  as  the  fog  had  cleared  away,  on  the  1 6th,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  that  was  then  most  powerful,  soon  began  to  . 
produce  a  rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
ice, — this  gave  rise  to  thne  optical  phenomena  of  unequal  re- 
fraction, which  continued  to  operate  with  ever  varying  effect, 
Bo8t.  Jour.  Dec  ^  JVor.  1 826.         21 
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for  sixty  or  seventy  hours.  At  one  period  (about  10  p.  m.  of 
the  16th)  the  phenomenon  was  so  universal,  that  the  space  in 
which  the  ship  navigated  seemed  to  be  one  vast  circular  area, 
bounded  by  a  mural  precipice,  of  great  elevation,  of  basaltic 
ice.  In  some  places,  where  water,  instead  of  ice,  was  seen 
through  the  refracting  medium,  the  cliff  it  seemed  to  consti- 
tute had  the  colour  and  appearance  of  real  basaltic  columns ; 
and  where  both  water  and  ice  were  refracted,  the  specks  and 
patches  of  ice  had  sometimes  so  much  of  the  character  and 
appearance  of  land,  that  one  of  my  principal  officers,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  general  phenomena,  was  deceived  by  it.^ 

On  the  18th,  he  says, 

"  This  evening,  about  9  p.  m.,  the  refracted  ships,  with 
their  repeated  images,  were  most  beautifully  and  distinctly 
defined,  and  especially  the  latter,  which  appeared  as  usual, 
in  an  inverted  position  in  the  air.  Of  some  vessels,  whose 
hulls  were  beyond  the  horizon,  there  were  two,  and  of  one 
ship  three,  distinct  inverted  images,  each  exhibited  in  a  dif- 
ferent stratum  of  refracted  ice,  one  above  another, — the  lowest 
image  being  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  the  apparent  height 
of  the  ship^s  mast,  above  the  mast-head  of  the  original*  And 
of  two  vessels  there  were  well  defined  images,  in  an  inverted 
position,  though  the  ships  to  which  they  referred  were  not 
within  sight !  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  inverted  ima- 
ges were  visible  on  this  occasion,  only,  when  an  appearance 
of  ice,  produced  either  by  reflection  or  refraction,  occurred 
above  tne  regular  line  of  the  horizon,  in  the  quarter  occupied 
by  the  ships:  in  the  clear  intervals  of  the  lower  atmosphere 
between  tne  strata  of  refracted  ice  no  image  was  seen  ;  and 
when  the  stratum  was  too  narrow  to  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  image,  a  part  of  it  only  appeared.  And  it  should  be  also 
observed,  that  these  phenomena  were  principally  telescopic, 
both  the  ships  and  the  images  being  so  distant,  that,  to  the 
naked  eye,  they  only  appeared  as  indistinct  specks." 

The  appearance  of  the  land  was  no  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  objects  at  sea. 

"  In  many  places  there  were  patches  resembling  two  obtuse 
pyramids  united  by  their  apices,  the  upper  tne,  though  quite 
as  distinct  as  the  other,  being  evidently  the  inverted  image 
only  of  the  lower  one.  In  occasional  positions,  where  two  of 
these  double  pyramids  were  near  together,  the  upper  limbs 
of  the  higher  pyramids  coalesced,  so  as  to  present  the  ap* 
pearance  of  prodigious  bridges,  some  leagues  in  extent,  with 
a  clear  atmosphere  beneath  them.     Sometimes  these  pyra- 
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midswere  so  compressed  and  multiplied,  that  three  or  four 
¥rere  seen  in  a  vertical  series,  forming  so  many  distinct  hor- 
izootal  strata,  joining  in  the  middle,  but  all  detached  at  the 
extremities. 

The  general  telescopic  appearance  of  these  coasts,  when 
under  the  influence  of  unequal  refraction,  is  frequently  that 
of  an  extensive  ancient  city,  abounding  with  the  ruins  of  cas- 
tles, obelisks,  churches,  and  monuments,  with  other  large  and 
conspicuous  buildings.     Some  of  the  hills  often  appear  to  be 
•  surmounted  with  turrets,  battlements,  spires,  and  pinnacles  ; 
while  others,  subjected  to  another  kind  of  refraction,  exhibit 
large  masses  of  rock,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  actual  termination  of  the 
mountains  to  which  they  refer.     The  whole  exhibition  is  fre- 
quently a  grand  and  interesting  phantasmaj^oria.     Scarcely 
is  the  appearance  of  any  object  fully  examined  and  deter- 
mined, before  it  changes  into  something  else.     It  is,  perhaps, 
alternately  a  castle,  a  cathedral,  or  an  obelisk ;  then  expand- 
ing and  coalescing  with  the  adjoining  mountains,  it  unites  the 
intermediate  valleys,  though  they  may  be  miles  in  width,  by 
a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  of  the  most  magnificent  appear- 
ance." 

*'  The  cause  of  these  phenomena,  as  far  as  they  depend  on 
refraction,  is,**  Scoreby  supposes,  "  the  rapid  evaporation 
which  takes  place  in  a  hot  sun  from  the  surface  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  unequal  density  occasioned  by  partial  condensations, 
when  the  moist  air  becomes  chilled  by  passing  over  consider- 
able surfaces  of  ice."  This  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  eye 
and  gives  a  tremulous  motion  to  all  bodies  on  or  near  the 
water.  It  does  not,  however,  he  supposes,  extend  to  a  great 
distance  above  the  surface,  since  objects  as  elevated  as  the 
lop  of  the  mast,  from  which  most  of  his  observations  were 
made,  were  often  not  affected  by  it,  while  every  object  near 
the  surface  was  very  much  so.  The  medium  of  the  atmos- 
phere, near  the  water,  he  supposes  to  be  made  up  of  parallel 
strata  of  different  densities,  often  very  unequal  and  changea- 
ble. Objects  seen  through  such  a  medium  must  be  unequal- 
ly elevated  and  distorted,  while  objects  seen  through  a  me- 
dium of  a  uniform  density,  or  of  a  density  uniformly  increas- 
ing or  diminishing,  would  be  regularly  elevated  to  a  less  or 
greater  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  medium 
and  the  distance  of  the  object. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  Scoresby  gives  the  reason  why 
this  curious  phenomenon  has  been  so  seldom  noticed  or  des- 
cribed by  navigators. 
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^  As  the  more  extraordinary  and  beautiful  effects  of  une* 
qual  refraction  cannot  be  fully  discovered,  without  the  use  of 
a  telescope,  they  escape  general  observation ;  and  as  the 
looming  of  the  distant  ice,  or  distortion  of  objects,  is  the  most 
common  effect  of  this  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  a 
considerable  annoyance  to  persons  not  interested  in  the  phe- 
nomena* As  in  this  case,  the  vapour  gives  an  Indefinite  and 
tremulous  outline  to  every  object  beyond  a  certain  distance  ; 
— -ships^  a  mile  or  two  off,  cannot  be  recognised  ; — a  wall  of 
ice  seems  to  surround  the  navigator,  the  openings  and  leads 
in  which  cannot  be  discerned  at  a  distance ; — and,  of  the  ac- 
tions and  employment  of  remote  vessels,  within  sight,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  often  of  great  importance  to  the  unoccupied 
fi&her,  no  correct  conception  can  be  formed. 

Some  of  the  appearances  described  by  Scoresby  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  phenomenon  which  is  seen  at  times 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  which  has  been  long  known 
and  often  described  under  the  name  of  the  Fata  Morgana. 

One  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  it,  is  that  of  father  An- 
gelucci,  as  quoted  in  Swinburne's  Travels. 

"On  the  16th  of  August,  1643,  as  I  stood  at  my  window,  I 
was  surprised  with  a  most  wonderful,  delectable  vision.  The 
sea  that  washes  the  Sicilian  shore  swelled  up,  and  became, 
for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chain  of  dark  mountains;  while 
the  waters  near  our  Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  i^mooth,  and 
appeared  as  one  clear  polished  mirror,  reclining  against  the 
albresaid  ridge.  On  this  glass  was  depicted,  in  chtaro  scuro, 
a.  string  of  several  thousands  of  pilasters,  all  equal  in  altitude, 
distance,  and  degree  of  light  and  shade.  In  a  moment  they 
lost  half  their  height,  and  bent  into  arcades,  like  Roman 
aqueducts.  A  long  cornice  was  then  formed  on  the  top,  and 
above  it  rose  castles  innumerable,  all  perfectly  alike.  These 
soon  split  into  towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in  colon- 
nades, then  windows,  and  at  last  ended  in  pines,  cypresses, 
and  other  trees,  even  and  similar  This  was  the  Fata  Morga- 
na, which,  for  twjenty-six  years  I  had  thought  a  mere  fable."* 

A  very  full  and  philosophical  account  is  given  of  it  by 
Minasi. 

^  When  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point  whence  its 
incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  on  the 
sea  of  Reggio,  and  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay 
is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  the  current,  the  spec- 

•  PolehamptOQ*!  Gallery,  vol.  p.  513. 
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talor  being  placed  on  an  eminence  of  the  city,  with  his  back 
to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea ;— on  a  sudden  there  ap- 
pear in  the  water,  as  in  a  catroptric  theatre,  various  multipli- 
ed  objects ;  that  is  to  say,  numberless  series  of  pilastres,  arch- 
es, castles  well  delineated,  regular  columns,  lofty  towers,  su- 
perb palaces,  with   balconies  and  windows,  extended  alleys 
of  trees,  delightful  plains  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies  of 
men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  many  other  strange  images, 
in  their  natural  colours  and  proper  actions,  passing  rapidly 
m  succession  alone  the  surface  of  the  sea,  during  the  whole 
of  the  short  period  of  time  while  the  abovementioned  causes 
remain. 

"  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  before  described, 
the  atmosphere  be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour  and 
dense  exhalations,  not  previously  dispersed  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  or  waves,  or  rarefied  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens 
that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtain  extended  along  the  chan- 
nel to  the  height  of  about  thirty  palms,  and  nearly  down  to 
the  sea,  the  observer  will^  behold  the  scene  of  the  same  ob- 
jects not  only  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  like- 
wise in  the  air,  though  not  so  distinct  or  well-defined  as  the 
former  objects  from  the  sea. 

^  Lastly,  if  the  air  be  slightly  hazy  and  opake,  and  at  the 
same  time  ^ewy  and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  then  the  above- 
mentioned  objects  will  appear  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  in  the  first  case,  but  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed  with 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other  prismatic  colours."* 

Minasi  supposes  these  different  appearances  to  be  produc- 
ed by  the  reflection  of  objects  on  the  neighbouring  coasts 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  strait,  by  refraction  pro- 
duced by  saline  and  other  effluvia,  that  is,  by  evaporation 
ind  by  fogs. 

(To  he  CorUinued.) 


Art.  XIV. — Notice  of  the  Periodical  Comet  o/*  1 8 1 9.t     By 
Damoiseau.     (Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Con- 
naissance  des  Tems^  for  1827.     By  Seth  Ames,  A.  B.) 

'  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  this  comet  by  M.  Pons,  at  Mar- 
seilles, it  was  ascertained  that  its  movement  was  periodical, 

*  Pokfaampton*!  Gallery,  p.  511. 

fTbis  notice  is  an  extract  froin  a  memoir  presented  by  M.  Damoiseao  to  the  Acs^ 
eaiy  of  Sciences,  in  the  month  of  February  last,  and  is  the  subject  of  M.  Poisson's 
report,  which  may  be  found,  p.  224  ConnaiSi  det  Terns. 
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it  had  already  been  observed  in  1786,  1795,  and  1805,  and 
wag  afterwards  observed  at  1822,  at  Paramatta.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  predict  its  next  return  to  its  perihelion,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  ascertain  the  irregularities  pro- 
duced in  its  motion  by  the  disturbing  force  of  the  planets. 
The  observations  of  1 786  were  not  sufficient  to  ascertain  its 
orbit,  and  those  of  1 795,  exhibit  but  little  precision  ;  but  the 
elliptical  orbits  of  M.  Encke,  which  represent  so  exactly  the 
observations  taken  in  1805,  1819,  and  1822,  have  served  as 
the  basis  of  the  actual  research.  I  present,  in  a  number  of 
tables,  the  results  of  a  calculation,  relating  to  the  alterations 
of  the  comet's  orbit  in  these  two  last  periods,  and  the  two 
following,  with  their  application  to  its  future  state  in  1825  and 
1828.  The  method  and  the  details  of  these  different  calcu- 
lations may  be  found  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Jupiter,  the  Earth,  and  Venus  are  the  only  planets  whose 
action  has  been  considered ;  the  following  are  the  results  in 
relation  to  the  mean  anomaly  and  mean  dialy  motion. 


Periods. 

Intervals 
observed. 

Alteration  of  the  Mean  Anomaly. 

Alteration   of 
mean  daily 
Motion. 

1805  to  1819 

4814',746 

By  the  action  o[  m       -f-15859"38 
9  in  1809—     476,76  ^ 

in  1818—         4,97 

6  in  1806  +       64,01 

in  1818—         5,14 

+    3"5889 
"—  0,1313 

—  0,1105 
-1-   0,0178 

—  0,0735 

+  15436,52 

+    3,2914 

1819  to  1822 

1212',742 

By  the  action  of  U         —  9939"38 
9  in  1819  +      81,26 

—   7"4349 
+    0,0716 

—  9858,12 

—   7,3633 

1822  to  1825 

• 

By  the  action  of  U           +  363"bl 
5  in  1822  —    56,90 

+   0"7202 
—   0,0494 

+  306,61 

+   0,6708 

1825  to  1829 

By  the  action  of  U          —  705"2B 
6  in  1828  —      6,90 

—  04"4^0 

—  0,0986 

—  712,15 

—  0,5406 
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If  we  designate  the  mean  daily  motions  of  the  comet  at 
its  perihelion  that  of 

1805  by  n 
1819        n' 
1822       n" 
1825        n''' 
1829        n'''' 
and  the  intervals  between  passing  the  perihelion,  from 

1805  to  1819  by  T 
1819       1822       T' 
1822       1825       T' 
1825       1829      V' 
we  shall  have  by  the  period  from  1805  to  1819. 

r=  1073VB64, 
n'=  1073^4864  +  3^2914  =  1076",77':8, 
fi"  =  1073^4864  +  3'',2914  —  7'',3633  =  1069^145; 
by  the  period  from  1819  to  1822. 
^  =  360°+^858M2  ^  ,^^3„ g^2^  _^  3„  ^^^^ 

=  1076V813, 
n''  =  1076'',7813  —  7''3633  =  1069^130, 
n  =  1076",7813  —  3''2914  =  1073^899  ; 
uniting  the  two  periods,  we  have  for  the  alteration  of  the 
mean  anomaly  in  the  interval  between  the  perihelia  of  1805 
and  1822. 

15436'',52  +  3^^2914  X  T'  —  9858^^12  =  9570^',02 
which  gives 

,  ^     ^^^  X^^ -y^^^-"^    =  1075^0745  -  1^5877 

=  1073^868, 

»"r=  1073'^4868  +  3^2914  — 7'^3633  =  1069^^4149, 
nf  =i  1073'',4868  +  3^2914  =  1076^7782. 
the  values  which  are  found  have  been  formed  into  a  table. 

Periods.                        n  »'                         n" 

1805  to  1819  1073^4864  1076^7778  1069^4145 

1819  to  1822  1073^^4899  1076V813  1069^4180 

1 805  to  1 822  1 073'',4868  1 076^778^.  1 069'',4 1 49 

The  values  of  the  mean  daily  motion  for  .each  perihelion 
conclodcd  from  three  periods,  differ  from  each  other  by 
0",OOS5,  0",0031,  0^^0004 ;  on  comparing  them,  two  by  two, 
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we  find  in  this  motion  an  augmentation  in  each  revolution  of 
C,00063,  answering  to  a  diminution  of  0,00106  in  the  time 
of  revolution.  But  the  difference  is  above  being  of  the  order 
of  quantities  that  are  neglected  in  calculating  the  effect  of 
disturbing  forces,  this  retardation,  if  it  exist  at  all,  would  not 
be  perceptible  till  after  a  great  number  of  revolutions. 

It  is  now  intended  from  the  passages  observed  in  1805  and 
1819  to  ascertain  that  of  1822.  According  to  the  preced- 
ing observations,  we  have  in  relation  to  that  period, 

n'  =  \OW\im  ;:  therefore, 

T  =  ^^^  +  9858^M2  ^  i2Q3,^^9i  ^  ^,^^^^  _  1212',746; 

11* 

the  observations  give  1212',742.  We  can  hardly  expect 
greater  precision  in  the  result. 

An  important  object  is  to  determine  the  instant  of  the  next 
return  of  the  comet  to  its  perihelion.  In  this  new  revolution, 
as  well  as  in  that  which  follows,  the  effect  of  the  disturbing 
force  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  elements  undergo  very 
little  variation.  We  may  hope  then  to  assign  with  certainty, 
those  parts  of  the  heavens  which  the  comet  will  occupy  on  its 
reappearance. 

Take  for  n"  the  mean  value  1069'^4158  which  results 
from  comparing  the  three  observed  passages,  we  have 

=  12ir,5899; 
tlm  interval  from  May  24,4944,  1822,*  the  epoch  of  the 
passage  to  the  perihelion,  answers  to  Sept.  17,  0843,  1825, 
which  will  be  the  instant  of  its  next  return  to  that  point. 

As  it  may  happen  that  from  the  configuration  of  the  sun, 
the  earth,  and  the  comet  about  the  time  of  this  passage,  the 
^  latter  may  perhaps  be  invisible,  we  will  continue  to  apply 
the  effects  of  disturbing  forces  in  order  to  determine  the 
instant  of  its  second  return  to  its  perihelion  in  18 29. 
The  mean  value  of  n''  being  1069",4168,  we  may  conclude 
n"'  =  1069'',4158  +  0^^6708  =  1070^^0866; 
and  consequently, 

rp,„        360O  +  712M6         ,^.,.,,«^    . 

"= ^777 —  =  1211',1170  +  0^,6655 

.      =12ir,7825; 

*  The  periodi  of  absolute  time  in  tbif  notict  an  ia  dmii  tine,  reckonios  itom 
midoight  meridian  of  Paris.  ^^ 
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is  the  passage  to  the  perihelion  will  take  the  10,  8668,  Jan. 
1839,  and  we  shall  have 

n'"'  =  107(K',0866  —  0''6406  =  1069^^,5460. 
As  to  elements  of  the  orbit,  the  following  table  shews  the 
cbaoges  made  in  them  in  different  periods. 


Ferinda. 


1805  to  1819 
1819     1822 

1825  1825 

1826  1829 


Aheration    of 
Eccentricity. 


+0,0019950 
—0,0039038 
+0,0004305 
—0,0002920 


Alteration  uf  the 

kmgitude  of  the 

Ferihelioa. 


+6', 

•9. 
•0. 

•1, 


1",0 
41.0 
16,2 
19,1 


Alteration    of 
lougitude  of  the 
Node. 


1'64"1 
10,50  0 

0,10  1 
■  0,39  2 


Alter,  of  incli- 
nation  of  the 
Oibit* 


+  2'  48"8 
—16  8  Of 
+  14  4 
I—  0  54  6 


By  adding  to  the  alterations  in  longitude  of  the  perihelion 
and  node  ir0'',4  for  the  first  period,  and  0'46'',3  for  the 
others  we  shall  have  these  alterations  in  relation  to  the  move- 
able equinox. 

By  means  of  the  preceding  results,  with  the  elements  of 
1822,  corrected  after  the  observations  at  Paramatta,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  for  the  times  of  passing  to  five  perihelia  has  been 
formed. 


P^  to  Periheli- 
on. 


IfiOSNoy.  22,006 
1819  Jan.  27,752 
189  May  24,494 
18t5  Sept  17,084 
1829  Jan.  10,867 


Eocentrick. 


0.8464567 
0,8484Sl7 
0,8445479 
0,8449784 
0,8446863 


Loneitude  oflLo 
Perihelion. 


l56O43'0" 

156  59  1 

157  1129 
157  14  30 
157  18  35 


Dftitude  ol 
Node. 


334<»18'29" 
334  27  36 
)34  19  32 
(34  22    8 
334  2415 


Inclioation 
of  Orbit. 


13<^5'44 
13  38  33 
13  22  25 
13  23  29 
13  22  34 


Mean  daily 
Motion. 


1073"4877 
1076  7791 

1069  4158 

1070  0866 
1069  5460 


Semi  ma- 
jor axil. 

2,218912 
2  214388 
2,224542 
2,223611 
2,224360 


These  are  ephemerides  to  facilitate  the  search  for  the  com- 
et upon  its  returns.  In  1825,  the  elongation  of  the  comet 
from  the  son,  in  the  interval  which  the  ephemeris  includes, 
varies  from  49  to  33  degrees,  and  accordingly  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  it  will  be  visible  to  us.  And  after  it  has  passed 
to  its  perihelion,  the  circumstances  are  still  less  favourable. 
As  to  its  return  in  1828,  the  comet  will  be  visible  throughout 
Europe. 

Most.  JoHT.  Jiov.  ^  Dec.  1835.  23 
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Right  a8-|North'rn 

Distance  of  the 

iDistance  of  the  ilnten-f 

censioD. 

declina- 

Comet  from  the  IConiet  from  the 

jiityoil 

tiCMS. 

Earth. 

Sun. 

Light. 
0,175 

1825.    July  14,075 

59°6' 

28®47 

1,775 

1,345 

24,073 

70    5 

30  52 

1,597 

1,198 

0,273 

Aug^.    3,086 

84  15 

23  56 

1,439 

1,041 

0,445 

13,087 

99  48 

23  44 

1,316 

0,874 

0,597 

23,061 

118    5 

21  28 

1,243 

0,697 

0,647 
0,096 

1828.  Augr.  28,159 

26<^5' 

23  17 

1,4«7 

2,175 

Sept    7,175 

25  47 

24  58 

1,276 

2,073 

0,143 

17,161 

23  30 

26  29 

1,089 

1,967 

0,218 

27,183 

19  24 

27  50 

0,920 

1,855 

0,344 

Oct.     7,191 

12  57 

28  43 

0,774 

1,737  • 

0,552 

17,162      3  52 

28  36 

0,658 

1,614 

0.886 

27,157  352  33 

26  51 

0,574 

1,483 

1,380 

Noir.     6,173 

340  23 

23  13 

0,521 

1,346 

2,033 

16,171 

329    1     18  13  1 

0,494 

1,198 

2,851 

Report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    By  MM.  Laplace^ 
Legendre^  and   Pnisson^  xjtpon  a  .  Memoir  of  M.  Damoiseau 
rekitive  to  the  Disturbances  in  the  Motion  of  the  Comet  of  I Sl9j 
for  a  short  period. 

Till  lately  there  had  been  but  one  comet  whose  re- 
retum  to  its  perihelion  has  been  observed,  and  whose  peri- 
odical time  is  known.  This  is  the  comet  of  1682,  which  oc- 
cupies about  76  years  in  performing  its  whole  revolution* 
Halley  discovered  it  to  be'  the  same  with  one  which  had  al- 
ready been  observed,  at  two  other  epochs,  in  1531,  and  1607, 
and  be  predicted  its  return  in  1 758  or  1 759.  At  this  latter 
epoch,  and  before  the  comet  had  become  visible,  Clairaut 
calculated  the  instant  of  its  passing  its  perihelion,  having  re- 
gard to  the  disturbances  in  its  elliptical  motion.  The  result 
of  that  immense  labor  differs  only  a  few  days,  as  is  well 
known,  from  the  time  of  the  observed  passage,  which  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  March,  1759.  This  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, of  the  reappearance  of  a  comet  at  its  perihelion, 
after  one  or  more  revolutions,  has  also  occurred  in  our  time 
with  respect  to  the  comet  discovered  in  1818,  by  M.  Pons,  who 
at  that  time  observed  it  at  Marseilles.  The  comparison  of 
its  parabolic  elements  with  those  of  a  comet  observed  in  1805 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  two  bodies  are  t|)e  same.  The 
remark  was  made  at  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  by  M.  Arago, 
when  the  discovery  o$  the  new  comet  was  there  announced; 
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it  was  also  made  in  Germaoj  hy  M.  Olbers,  who  thought 
moreover,  that  this  comet  must  be  the  satne  with  that  which 
had  been  observed  in   1795  and   1786.     According  to  this 
conjecture,  its  time  of  revolution  can  be  only  a  very  short  pe- 
riod, and  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  have  regard  to 
the  ellipticity  of  its  orbit  tn  the  calculation  of  its  elements; 
this  is  done  by  M.  Encke,  astronomer  at  Gotha.    The  ellip- 
tic elements  which  he  determined,  cither  from  the  observa- 
tions of  1805  or  those  of  1818  differ  from  each  other  still  less 
than  the  parabolic  elements,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  they    belong    to    the   same  body,  the  periodic  lime 
being  nearly  three  years  and  a  half.      It  has  performed 
ed  since  its  first  appearance  in  1 805,  four  entire  revolutions, 
and  returned  to  its  perihelion  at  the  commencement  of  1819. 
)f  we  regard  only  the  shortness  of  its  successive  revolutions 
this  body  might  be  considered  a  planet ;  but  it  has  continued 
to  be  classed  among  comets,  6n  account  of  the  appearance 
it  presents,  and  its  not  being  visible  to  us  in  all  parts  of  its 
orbit    To  facilitate  the  observation  of  its  return  in  182^  M. 
£ncke  proposed  to  calculate  an  epbemeris  relative  to  that 
eooch,  but  as  the  comet  was  for  a  great  part  of  this  new  rev- 
olution at   a  very  small    distance  from  Jupiter,  he    was 
obli^  to  calculate  the  perturbations  produced  by  the  -dis- 
turbing force  of  that  planet,  and  he  found  in  fact  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  principal  action,  the  time  of  anomalistic  rev- 
olution, the  mean  duration  of  which  had  been  about  1204 
days,  from  1805  to  1819  would  be  augmented  by  about  nine 
days  in  the  following  revolution*     He  announced  that  in  1822 
the  comet,  in  consequence  of  its  declination,  would  not  be 
Tisiblein  Europe,  and  that,  in  order  to  observe  it,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  into  the  southern  hemisphere.     The  event  has 
completely  verified  this  prediction.   The  comet  returned  to  its 

Pmbelionin  the  latter  part  of  May,  1 822.    It  was  observed  at 
aramatta  in  New  Holland,  by  M.  Dunlop,  who  first  recognis- 
ed it,  and  by  Gen.  Brisbane,  and  by  M«  Rumker,  who  deter- 
mined its  positions.     The  elliptic  elements,  deduced   from 
this  re-appearance  aeree  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
with  those  calculated  oy  M.  Encke  before  the  appearance  of 
the  comet,  according  to  former  obeervations,  making  aHow- 
ances  for  irregularities  produced  by  disturbing  forces.     Al- 
though (his  important  calculation  of  M«  Encke  was  well  known 
the  Academy  wiiich  awarded  to  him,  three  years  ago,  the 
astronomicafprize,  founded  by  La  Lande,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  mention  the  principal  results,  before  we  make  know« 
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what  M.  Dai^oiaeau  has  added,  in  the  memoir  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  your  examination. 

The  first  part  of  this  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Acade- 
my the  1 6th  of  February  last,  and  the  second  part  the  ^6th 
of  April,  In  the  first  part,  M.  Damoiseau,  speaking  of  the 
elliptic  elements  calculated  by  M.  Encke  for  the  epoch  of 
1819,  determines  the  perturbations  which  they  have  under- 
gone from  that  epoch  to  1822.  The  elements  which  he  has 
deduced  for  this  last  epoch  difier  but  little  from  those  of  M. 
Encke,  which  we  have  already  cited  ;  and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  because,  having  both  adopted  the  same  data,  the 
difference  in  their  results  must  be  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  methods  they  pursued.  The  duration  of  the  anoma- 
listic revolution  of  1819  and  1822  being  nevertheless  known 
Jby  observation,  M.  Damoiseau  has  made  use  of  it  in  order  to 
rectify  the  daily  motion  of  1819,  of  which  he  had  already 
availed  himself.  He  decided  at  the  same  lime  the  meandai* 
ly  motion  of  1822,  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
calculate  the  perturbations  of  the  comet,  from  its  first  appear* 
ance  to  its  next  return  to  its  perihelion.  In  this  new  calcula- 
tion, M.  Damoiseau  makes  use  of  the  elements  of  1822,  de* 
duced  from  the  observations  at  Paramatta.  The  perturba* 
tions  of  this  revolution  are  much  less  considerable  than  those 
that  happened  before,  and  the  duration  between  two  consec- 
utive passages  through  its  perihelion,  will  be  about  1212  days 
like  the  preceding.  M.  Damoiseau  fixes  the  next  return  of 
the  comet  to  its  perihelion,  on  Sept.  17,  1825.  He  gives  for 
that  epoch  its  elliptic  elements,  and  he  assigns  the  places 
which  it  will  occupy  in  the  heavens  during  the  time  of  its  ap« 
pearance,  but  thinking  that  it  will  then  be  too  near  the  sun  to 
admit  of  observations  bein§  taken,  he  has  proposed  to  calcu- 
late the  epoch  of  its  foUowmg  return,  and  its  ephemeris  for 
that  epoch.  These  calculations  are  the  subject  of  M.  Da- 
moiseau's  second  memoir.  The  second  return  to  the  perihe- 
lion which  be  has  determined,  will  take  place  Jan.  10,  1829, 
and  the  author  announces  that  the  comet,  according  to  his 
ephemeris  will  be  visible  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  time 
between  this  passage  through  the  perihelion,  and  that  of  1825 
will  be  very  nearly  1211  davs,  or  only  one  day  less  than  the 
period  of  the  preceding  revolution. 

The  second  part  of  the  memoir  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  contains,  also  the  calculation  of  the  perturbations 
of  the  comet  from  its  appearance  in  1805,  to  its  return 
in   1819.    Thus  the  entire  interval  of  twenty-four  years, 
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whic\i  the  author  has  embraced  in  his  calculations,  comprc- 
hends  three  observed  passages  through  the  perihelion,  and  the 
two  nearest  returns  to  that  point.  The  comparison  of  the  three 
observed  passages  furnishes,  for  the  epoch  of  each  one  of 
tbem^  three  values  of  mean  daily  motion,  which  differ  but 
little  from  each  other ;  the  author  has  concluded  for  the  last 
appearance  upon  the  mean  of  these  three  values,  bj  uniting 
with  this  the  other  elliptic  elements  calculated  according  to 
the  observations  at  Paramatta ;  he  has  formed  a  table,  which 
maj  be  regarded  as  containing  the  definitive  results  of  all 
his  labours,  and  in  which  he  has  collected  the  elliptic  ele- 
ments answering  to  five  passages  through  the  perihelion,  com* 
prehended  in  the  twenty  four  years  which  he  had  been  consid- 
erir^.  If  we  compare  these  elements,  relative  to  the  years 
1805  and  18 1 9,  with  those  which  are  derived  from  actual 
observation  made  at  those  epochs,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
agree  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest  deviations  are  but 
one  minute  in  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  five  in  that  of 
the  node,  and  two  in  the  inclination  of  the  orbit ;  but  this 
comparison  is  not  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  exactness  in  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Damoiseau. 
To  judge  of  it  properly  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
author  should  calculate  according  to  the  elements,  the 
places  of  the  comet  in  these  two  epochs,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  places  which  have  been  directly  ob- 
served. 

hi.  Damoiseau  has  followed,  in  the  calculation  of  the  per- 
turbations, the  known  method  which  consists  in  dividing  the 
entire  curve  described  by  the  comet,  into  portions,  for  each 
one  of  which  we  determine  the  effect  produced  by  the  dis- 
turbing forces  of  the  planets.    In  the  first  part  of  his  memoir, 
these  portions  answer  to  angles  of  10*^  of  eccentric  anomaly. 
In  the  second  part  he  has  preferred  to  take  intervals  of  time, 
nearly  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  about  thirty  days;  but 
in  both  cases,  he  is  confident  that  he  can,  without  any  sensi- 
ble error,  observe  in  each  portion  of  the  orbit  the  variations 
of  the  mean   motion,  as  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
time,  and  those  of  the  other  elements  as  proportional  to  its 
first  power.      However,  we  should  observe  that,  if  it  were 
necessary    to    have  regard  to  higher  powers  of    this    va- 
riable quantity,  that    the  formulas  wbich  the  author  has 
given  for  this  purpose,  in  the  beginning  of  his  memoir,  would 
not  be  exact,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the 
ordinary  formulas  of  quadratures.    Although  the  interval  .of 
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time  cooiprebended  between  the  appearance  of  1 805  and  that  of 
1819,  comprises  four  revolutions  of  the  comet,  M.  Damoiseau, 
in  caiculating  the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  that  period,  has  always  retained  the  same  values  of 
the  primitive  elements.  It  would  nevertheless  have  been  pro- 
proper  to  change  them,  at  least  every  revolution^  taking  into 
consideration  each  time  the  preceding  disturbances.  This 
is  a  point  which  it  will  be  sufiicient  merely  for  us  to  men- 
tion to  the  attihor  if  he  proposes  to  review  and  complete  his 
work.    • 

In  the  period  of  twenty  four  years  which  the  author  has 
observed,  he  has  constantly  computed  the  action  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  action  of  the  Earth  and  Venus  only  in  that  part  of 
the  period  in  which  the  comet  is  so  near  that  this  action  is 
perceptible.     As  to  the  other  planets,  he  has  thought  he  might 
neglect  their  action,   which  ne  has  regarded  as  impercep- 
tible on  account  of  their  distance,  or  the  smallness  of  their 
size.      He  thought  moreover  that  he  had  no  occasion  to 
extend  his  caculations  to  the  epochs  of  1795  and  1786,  in 
which  the  same  comet  had  been  observed;  J3ecause  he  con- 
sidered those  observations  not  very  exact,  or  not  »ifficient  to 
determine  the  elements  of  the  orbit.     M.  Encke  on  the  con- 
trary was  desirous  to  represent  these  early  observations; 
but  he  discovered  that  in  the  observed  right  ascensions  and 
declinatioDS,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  errors,  the 
mean  of  which  would  amount  to  twenty  four  minutes,  and  this 
he  judged  to  be  inadmissitJe.     To  explain  these  differences 
between  the  results  of  calculation  and  observation,  M.  Encke 
thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  resistance 
of  ether,  and  he  has  announced  m  a  late  number  of  M.  de 
Zach's  Astronomical  Correspondence,  that  by  taking  into 
account  tbis  tangential  force,  and  making  a  suitable  supposi- 
tion in  relation  to  its  intensity,  these  great  differences  might 
be  made  to  disappear,  or  at    least    be   so    far  reduced 
as  to  be  attributable  to  errors  in  the  observations.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  celestial  bodies  moved  in  a  resisting 
medium,  the  effect  of  that  resistance  would  be  more  sen- 
sible in  the  motion  of  comets  than  in  that  of  the  planets, 
as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  perceive  that  the  resistance 
of  the  air  has  most  effect  upon  the  motion  of  those  bodies 
having  weight,  whose  density  is  least,  and  it  actually   is 
known  that  the  density  of  comets  is  incomparably  less  than 
that  of  the  planets ;    but  if  the  comet,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  consideration  is  destined  to  exhibit  to  us  in  the 
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the  heavens  the  effects  of  a  force,  of  the  necessity  of  which 
no  other  phenomenon  has  ever  yet  made  us  sensible,  it 
must  require  a  greater  number  of  revolutions  of  that  body 
to  establish  with  any  probability  so  delicate  a  point  in  astro- 
nomical science. 

The  calculations,  to  which  M.  Damoiseau  has  devoted 
himself^  with   a   zeal  worthy  of  all   commendation,  have 
already  given  with  a  great  degree  of  exactness,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  comet  of  1819.      The  same   philosopher  has 
likewise  calculated  the  next  return  of  the  comet  of  1759  to  its 
perihelion,  and  the  academy  of  Turin  has  rewarded  him  for 
this  laborious  task  by  decreeing  him  the  prize  which  had 
been  offered  on  that  subject.     Yet  the  importance  of  these 
qaestions  has  made  it  appear  desirable  to  you  that  the  theo- 
ries of  these  two  comets  should  be  made  more  perfect,  and 
in  proposing,  at  your  last  meeting,  the  general  theory  of 
the  perturbations   of  comets  as   the   subject  of   the   prize 
of  1826,  you   have  mentioned   as  particular  applications^ 
the  motion  of  these  two  comets,  so  different  from  each  other 
in  the  duration  of  their  revolutions.    We  unite  with  you  in 
the  hope  that  geometers  and  astronomers,  not  connected 
with  the  Academy,  will  answer  to  your  appeal,  but  in  the 
Dean  time  we  must  not  do  the  less  justice  to  the  researches 
of  M.  Damoiseau.     We  think  that  they  decree  your  appro- 
bation, and  we  would  propose  to  you  to  direct  that  the 
Memoir  of  which  we  have  given  you  an  account,  be  printed 
in  the  Recueil  des  Savons  Strangers*     This  report  and   it& 
conclusions  were  approved  by  the  •Academy  in  the  session 
of  24th  May,  18^4. 


Abt.  X^^ — On   the  Injhunce  of  Solar  Li^ht  on  the  Process  of 
Combustion.  By  Thomas  M'Keeveb,   M.   D.     (Abridged 
fcr  this  Journal  from  the  Ann.  Phil,  by  H.  D.  Ward.). 

The  popular  opinion  that  the  sun's  rays  fallmg  direcdy  upon 
a  common  fire,  have  the  efect  of  retarding  the  progress  of  com- 
bustioD,  induced  Dr.  M'Keever  to  institute  several  jBxperiments, 
with  a  view  to  determme  its  accui-acy.  And  we  are  happy  to 
find  another  proof  of  the  position,  tliat  opinions  generally  enter- 
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tamed  among  men,  do  commonly  rest  more  or  less  on  experience 
and  observation. 

Exper.  1. — ^Two  portions  of  green  wax  taper,  each  weighing 
ten  grains,  were  both  ignited  at  the  same  moment.  One  was 
placed  in  a  darkened  room,  the  other  exposed  to  broad  sunshine 
m  the  open  air.  Thermometer  in  the  sun,  78^  Fahr.  ;  m  the 
room  67°. 

In  five  minutes  that  placed  in  the  sunshine  lost  8^ 

Darkened  room,    ----------    9y* 

Exper.  3. — ^A  common  mould  candle,  fourteen  inches  in 
length  and  three  in  circumference,  was  accurately  divided  into 
iiK^hes,  half  inches  and  eighths,  and  exposed  in  the  first  instance 
to  strong  sunshine.  Thermometer  89^  Fahr.  ;  atmosphere  re- 
markably calm  :— to  consume  one  inch  it  took  59W' 
In  darkened  room,  (Temp.  68^  F.),  -  -  -  b&ff' 
In  ordmary  daylkht,  (Temp.  68°  F.),        -    -     67'10" 

Exper.  5. — ^Two  lanterns,  one  coated  with  black  paint  and 
the  other  naked,  were  each  furnished  with  a  porticm  of  taper  of 
precisely  equal  weights,  and  both  exposed  to  the  fiill  glare  of 
sunshine.     In  ten  minutes 

that  in  painted  lantern  lost       16^    grains, 
that  in  imcoated  lantern,     -     15    grains. 

Dr  JVPKeever,  by  varjring  the  last  experiment,  sought  also  the 
results  of  combustion  in  the  fiiU  light  of  the  moon,  but  could  dei» 
tect  do  difiference  between  the  combustion  of  the  tapers  in  the 
different  lanterns,  whether  m  nnoonlight  or  in  a  darkened  rocNn. 

In  reasoning  upon  these  results,  says  Dr  JVPKeever,  it  ocr 
curred  to  me  that  they  were  probably  owing  to  the  well  known 
decomposbg  power  possessed  by  the  solar  rays,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  shell  of  air  that  immediately  encircles  a  particle  of 
matter  about  to  enter  into  combustion,  is  deprived,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  its  oxygenous  principle  ;  and  is  thus  rendered  less  fit- 
ted for  the  maintenance  of  this  important  process. 

As  the  solar  rays  are  now  ascertamed  to  consist  of  three  dis- 
tinct species  of  radiant  matter,  viz.  those  that  impan  neat,  dioae 
that  impart  light,  and  the  chemicaUy  acting  rays,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  best  mode  of  putting  this  conjecture  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  would  be  to  try  whether  any  difference  could  be 
detected  in  the  loss  sustained  by  a  hgbted  taper  when  ex^sed 
to  the  several  portions  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

I  aUowed  the  rays  of  one  colour  only  to  pass  at  a  time 
through  an  opening  made  in  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  the   room 

*  Experimcnu  two  and  four  ooly  coD&rm  the  general  result,  and  are  omitted  im 
thif  abstract. 
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beine  darkened,  and  the  prism  operating  by  means  of  an  open- 
ing m  the  window  shutter.     Apiece  oi  green  taper  accurately 
marked  after  the  usual  manner,  was  now  ignited,  and  submitted 
to  different  portions  of  the  spectrum,  with  the  following  results. 
To  consume  two  inches  of  taper  m  the 

red  ray,  it  took     ---     ---8'0 

green  ray,       -     -     -     -         -     .     8' 20" 

violet  ray,     --.----g  39' 

verge  of  violet  ray,       -     -     -     -     8^  57'^ 

Commencing  with  die  violet  ray,  it  took  to  consume  one  inch 
at  die 

verge  of  the  violet  ray.     -     -    -     -    4'  35// 

in  die  centre  of  the  violet  ray,     -     -    4^  26^' 
green  ray,    ----..---4/  2C 

red  ray,       ------.-4/  jg// 

This  short  enquuy  then,  although  perhaps,  not  conducted 
widi  all  that  delicacy  and  precision  so  necessary  for  strict  phik>- 
aophical  research,  would  apppear  to  warrant  two  conclusions  of 
some  interest.  First,  that  the  solar  rays,  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
tensity, are  possessed  of  the  power  of  retarding,  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  the  process  of  combustion  ;  and  that  consequendy, 
the  popular  ideas  on  this  subject  are  founded  in  truth.  Second- 
if,  diat  this  phenomenon  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
diemical  rays  on  the  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air,  that  inmie- 
diately  envelopes  a  particle  of  matter  about  to  enter  mto  a  state 
d*  combustion,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
portion  of  materials  that  have  already  commenced  this  pro- 
cess. 


Re^ 

Glasgow,  2  Vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1825. 

While  chemistry  invites  the  philosopher  to  explore  the  won- 
ders of  nature,  and  unfold  the  laws  regulating  its  mysterious 
processes,  it  holds  out  inducements,  less  ennobling  it  is  true, 
but  not  less  powerful,  to  the  artist  and  manufacturer,  m  the  hope 
it  inspires  of  increasing  his  pecuniary  advantages.  Besides 
the  number  of  general  students  it  has  drawn  from  die  retreats 
of  classical   literature,  and  the  abstruser  sciences,  a  crowd  of 

Bo8t.  Jour.  N(yo.  «$r  Dec.  1825,  23 
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votaries  have  appeared  from  the  more  busy  walks  of  life. 
It  has  created  a  new  population  of  scientific  artists  and  prac- 
tical philosophers,  who  are  to  be  sought  in  the  workshop  and 
in  the  manufactory. 

In  those  countries  where  the.  arts  have  attained  a  high  d^^ree 
of  perfection,  there  are  probably  few  men  who  aim  at  precisicMi 
in  their  processes,  that  do  not  become  students  of  chemistry,  and 
who  do  not  follow  with  lively  interest,  every  discovery  in  that 
science  which  may  in  any  way  affect  their  peculiar  occupations. 
The  multitude  of  scientific  journals,  elements,  dicdonanes,  and 
systems  of  chemistry  which  the  press  is  continually  pouring  forth, 
and  to  which  a  valuable  addition  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
Dr  Thomson,  indicate  the  spirit  which  is  abroad,  and  the  increas- 
sing  multitude  of  scientific  readers.  Although  a  difierence  of 
opinion  may  exist  among  chemists,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
views  of  Dr  Thomson,  we  cannot  but  tliink  they  will  agree  in 
considering  this  as  the  most  elaborate  and  origmal  work  oa 
chemical  philosophy  which  has  appeared  for  many  years. 

Dr  Thomson's  volumes  abound  in  new,  ingenious,  and  delicate 
experiments,  the  object  of  which,  was  to  determine  the  atomic 
weight  of  bodies ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  to  reduce 
the  ^ole  doctrine  of  atoms  to  die  utmost  degree  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  chemical  man- 
ufacturers in  general,  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  order  to  bring 
their  processes  to  the  requisite  degree  of  precision. 

Whatever  degree  of  hypothesis  may  have  been  blended  with 
the  discussions  and  views  m  which  the  atomic  theory  is  concern- 
ed, it  has  now  attained  a  value  and  importance  far  beyond 
what  its  early  advocates  could  have  anticipated.  Among  other 
advantages,  it  is  conceived  by  Dr  Thomson,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies,  and  of  the  weights  of  the  inte- 
gral particles  of  the  salts,  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  medical 
oractitioners.  It  will  enable  them  "  to  avoid  some  very  awkward 
^ji^  *  yplunders,  into  which  too  many,  even  of  considerable  celebrity, 
^ .  frequently  fall,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  then-  patients. 
Among  chemists  too,  remarkable  examples  could  be  pointed  out, 
of  men  who  would  take  it  amiss  if  the  world  did  not  give  them 
credit  for  possessing  much  chemical  science,  falling  into  mis- 
takes, that  no  student  who  had  followed  and  understood  the 
lectures  on  chemistiy,  delivered  at  the  CoUege  of  Glasgow, 
would  run  any  hazard  of  committing.** 

The  publication  of  the  present  work  has  shown  diat  Dr 
Thomson  has  not  been  content  with  the  faithfiil  performance 
of  the  prescribed  duties  of  his  office,  but  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
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has  devoted  no  small  portion  of  his  '*  leisure"  hours,  to  private 
and  laborious  investigation.  The  results  which  are  contained  in 
these  vohimes,  will  speedily  become  known  wherever  science  is 
cukivated,  and  redound  not  less  to  the  hooar  of  the  University, 
than  to  that  of  its  distinguished  professor. 

Dr  Thomson's  work  contains  the  results  of  many  thousand 
experimipts,  which  have  occupied  the  whole  of  his  time,  except 
what  was  necessarily  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  situation,  for 
the  last  five  years  ;  an  appropriation  of  time  which  may,  to  diose 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  seem  unnecessarily  large  ;  but 
which  is  ftilly  warranted  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  necessity  of  obtainmg  accurate  results.     Those  who  are  not 

E radically  conversant  with  the  minute  details  of  experiments 
ke  these,  and  who  have  not  watched  the  progress  oi  chemical 
science,  can  have  but  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  degree  of 
accoracy  and  precision,  wliich  its  processes  have  acquired,  and 
of  the  amount  of  time  they  consume.  The  processes  of  che- 
mistry have  arrived  widbin  a  few  years,  at  such  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision and  accuracy,  wid  so  much  care  is  now  bestowed  upon 
experiments,  that  we  may  rely  upon  the  results  within  less 
than  one  per  cent.  I  believe,  indeed,  says  Dr  Thomson,  that 
the  error  in  many  of  Berzelius'  analyses  does  not  exceed  one 
thousandth  part. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments  of 
Dr  Thomson  were  conducted,  we  shall  select  a  portion  of  the 
section  relating  to  the  composition  of  zinc.  As  it  had  been 
demonstrated  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt,  that  water  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  volume  of  the  former  to  two  volumes  of  the  latter,  it 
occurred  to'Dr  Thomson  that  by  a  very  careful  analysis  of 
water,  the  relation  between  the  volumes  and  the  weights  of 
these  gases  might  be  determined.  These  experiments  were 
made  by  means  of  zinc,  and  it  therefore  became  highly  im- 
portant to  know  the  exact  composition  of  the  oxide,  ol  that 
metal.  The  zinc  of  commerce  is  never  perfectly  free  from 
carbon,  and  small  quantities  of  other  metals  ;  that 

The  zmc  employed  by  Dr.  Thomson  "  was  obtained  by  ex- 
fonog  common  zinc  to  a  white  heat  in  a  stone-ware  retort, 
fated  to  a  receiver  nearly  filled  with  water.  At  this  temperature, 
the  zinc  is  sublimed,  and  freed  from  all  its  impurities,  except  a 
trace  of  cadmiuna  too  minate  to  occasion  any  sensible  error  in 
the  result  of  the  experiments.  The^  zinc  thus  distilled  over, 
ibonld  be  melted  in  a  crucible,  and  poured  upon  the  surface  of 
a  clean,  smooth  sandstone.     We  thus  obtain  it  in  a  thin  sheet 
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which  can  he  easily  hroken  into  small  pieces  to  suit  the  object 
in  view. 

21*25  grains  of  this  zinc  were  introduced  into  a  small  green 
glass  retort,  the  weight  of  which  had  been  previously  deternuDed. 
As  much  very  weak  but  pure  nitric  acid  as  was  fully  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  whole  zinc  was  introduced  into  the  retort  As 
soon  as  the  metal  was  all  dissolved,  a  receiver  was  applied  to 
the  retort  which  was  placed  in  hot  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
till  the  whole  liquid  contents  had  distilled  over.  The  liquid  in 
the  receiver  was  saturated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia^  and  boiled 
for  some  time  to  see  whether  it  contained  any  zinc ;  but  no  pre- 
cipitate appeared. 

The  retort,  thus  freed  from  its  liquid  contents,  was  placed 
upon  a  charcoal  fire,  and  kept  for  about  an  hour  in  a  dull  red 
heat.  This  completely  decomposed  the  nitrate  of  zinc,  which 
existed  at  tirst  in  the  retort,  dissipated  the  nitric  acid,  and  left 
nothing  behind  but  the  21*25  grains  of  zinc,  now  converted  into 
nn  oxide.  Being  placed  in  the  scales,  the  zinc,  by  being  oxyd- 
ized,  was  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  5  grains.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  oxide  of  zinc  is  composed  of 

Zinc        21,25 
Oxygen     5 

26,25 

or,  dividing  each  constituent  by  5  to  bring  them  to  their  lowest 
terms,  of 

Zinc        4,25 

Oxygen   1 

6.25 

As  zinc  combines  with  oxygen  in  only  one  proportion,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  oxide  is  a  compound  of  1  atom  zinc 
and  1  atom  oxygen.  If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  the  atom 
of  zinc  is  obviously  A\  times  heavier  than  the  atom  of  oxygen. 
And  if  we  represent  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  by  unity,  then 
the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  will  be  4*25,  and  the  integrant  par- 
ticle of  ozide  of  zinc  will  weigh  5-25  ;  or  in  other  words,  5  26 
of  oxide  of  zinc  will  just  saturate  an  integrant  particle  of  any 
acid  with  which  it  is  capable  of  combining.  The  law  holds 
with  all  acids ;  but  I  shall  at  present  verify  it  only  by  referring 
to  three  acids;  namely,  the  sulphuric,  carbonic,  and  arsenic 
acids.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  5th,  1st,  and  7th  sections  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  this  work,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  these  acids 
are  as  follows : 

Sulphuric  acid         5 

Carbonic  acid  2,75 

Arsenic  acid  7,75 
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Now,  M5  of  oxide  of  zinc  will  jast  saturate  5  of  sulphuric  acid, 
2.75  of  carbonic  acid,  and  7*76  of  arsenic  acid ;  or  in  otlier 
words,  tlie  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  arseniate  of  zinc,  supposing 
them  anhydrous,  are  composed  as  follows : 

1.  SULPHATE  OF   ZINC. 

Sulphuric  acid       5 
Oxide  of  zinc         5,25 

2.  CARBOHATE  OF  ZIHC. 

Carbonic  acid         2,75 
Oxide  of  zinc  5,26 

3.  Arseniate  of  zi5c. 

Arsenic  acid  7,75 

Oxide  of  zinc  5,25 

We  shall  verify  this  statement  by  a  rigid  analysis  of  these  three 

salts. 

1.  Sulphate  op  zinc. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  a  well  known  salt  which 
crystallizes  in  beautifully  transparent  four««ided  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  four-sided  pyramids ;  or  if  the  crystallization  be  rapid, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  lopg  slender  white  needles.  However 
carefully  prepared,  it  always  reddens  vegetable  blues.  But  it 
CTystallLzes  also  with  an  excess  of  acid.  In  that  case,  the  crystals 
assume  the  form  of  large  flat  rhomboids,  which  are  not  altered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
at  least  500^  without  being  deprived  of  their  excess  of  acid.* 

18*125  grains  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  zinc  were  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  precipitate  was  separated  from  the  liquid  by  means 
of  a.  double  niter,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  unsized  and  well 
waskied  printing  paper,  made  previously  of  the  same  weight. 
The  carbonate  of  zinc  on  the  filter  was  washed  with  distilled 
water,  till  the  liquid  which  passed  through  ceased  to  render  mu- 


*  1  am  doabtfal  whether  this  salt  constitutes  a  truly  distinct  species.    I 
foond  ils  composition. 

J^  atom  acid  6,66 
1  atom  oxide  6,25 
8  atoms  water    9.00  i 

20.91 
or,  it  consists  of  one  atom  of  the  potrohydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  combined 
wUh  three  integrant  particles  of  the  neutral  salt. 
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litte  of  barytes  muddj.  The  filter  was  saspended  in  a  linen  hzg 
above  the  sand  bath,  in  a  temperature  of  85^,  till  it  was  appar- 
ently dry  ;  and  it  was  finally  left  for  some  time  in  a  temperature 
of  about  212^.  It  was  afterwards  weighed  by  placing  the  two 
filters  in  opposite  scales,  and  adding  weights  till  the  two  scales 
were  exactly  counter  poised.  The  weight  of  the  carbonate 
of  zinc  was  exactly  8  grains.  It  was  put  into  a  platinum 
crucible,  which  was  covered  with  a  lid,  and  exposed  for  half  an 
hour  to  a  red  heat.  There  now  remained  5-25  grains  of  oxide 
of  zinc. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  18*125  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  crys- 
als,  contain  5.25  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  still  easier  to 
prove  that  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  this  quantity  of  the 
salt  weighs  precisely  5  grains. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  In  the  first  place,  that  when 
15*5  grains  of  crystallized  muriate  of  barytes  are  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  they  lose  2*25  grains  of  their  weight,  and  are  convert- 
ed into  13-25  grains  of  chloride  of  barium.  When  13*25  grains 
of  chloride  of  barium  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  con- 
tains just  9-75  grains  of  barytes.  Now,  9*75  represents  the  at- 
omic weight  of  barytes,  which  requires  for  saturation  exactly  5  of 
sulphuric  acid.  And  14*75  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes  contain 
just  5  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  httle  distilled  water  was  put  into  two  small  cylindrical  glass 
jars,  and  18*t25  grains  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc  were  dis- 
solved in  the  one  of  these,  and  13.25  grains  of  chloride  of  bari- 
um in  the  bther.  The  two  liquids  b^ing  mixed,  a  double  decom- 
position took  place,  and  sulphate  of  barytes  precipitated  io  the 
state  of  a  white  powder.  This  precipitate  being  collected, 
washed,  dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  weighed  14.75  grains,  and 
therefore  contained  exactly  5  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  few 
drops  of  the  colourless  liquid  from  which  this  sulphate  bad  pre- 
cipitated, were  put  into  a  watch  glass,  and  a  small  quantitj  of 
muriate  of  barytes  mixed  with  it ;  but  it  did  not  become  in  tlie 
least  muddy  or  even  opal  coloured,  showing  that  it  contained  no 
sensible  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  I  find  that  1  grain  of 
glauber  salt  (containing  0.2469  grain  of  sulphuric  acid)  dissolved 
in  12,000  grains  of  water,  is  sensibly  precipitated  by  muriate  of 
barytes.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  present  experiment,  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  remaining  in  the  liquid  could  not 
amount  to  y^rj^^  of  a  grain.  Indeed,  as  the  quantity  of  liquid 
never  amounted  to  1000  grains,  the  sulphuric  acid  remaining  in 
solution,  could  not  be  so  much  as  y jyVjr  ^f  »  grain. 

Another  portion  of  this  residual  liquid  being  mixed  with  sul- 
phate of  soda,  was  not  in  the  least  altered,  showing  that  the  li- 
quid contained  no  sensible  portion  of  barytes.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  barytes  from  13.25  grains  of  chloride  of  barium,  qr  15.5 
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grains  of  muriate  of  barjtes,  just  saturate  the  salphoric  acid  io 
1^*125  grains  of  sulphate  of  zioc.  Heoce,  this  acid  just  weighs 
5  grains. 

We  see  therefore,  that  in  neutral  sulphate  of  zinc,  5.25  parts 
of  the  oxide  are  combined  with  5  parts  of  the  acid  :  which  was 
the  thing  to  be  proved.  These  two  constituents  added  together 
make  10.25,  which  subtracted  from  18.125  leave  7.875  for  the 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  will  appear  afterwards 
that  this  is  equivalent  to  7  atoms  of  water.  Sulphate  of  zinc  in 
crystals,  then,  is  composed  of 

.  1  atom  sulphuric  acid     5 

1  atom  oxide  of  zinc        5,25 
7  atoms  water  7,375 


18,Ji5 


So  that  18.135  is  the  weight  of  an  integrant  particle  of  the  crys- 
tallized salt.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  that  induced  me  to 
Biake  choice  of  18.125  grains  of  the  salt.  My  first  experiments 
were  made  upon  a  much  larger  quantity ;  but  I  have  oi\en  re- 
peated them  with  18.125  grains,  and  obtained  the  result  just 
stated. 

if  the  solution  of  neutral  sulphate  of  zinc  be  concentrated  too 
mochy  it  depoaites,  while  still  hot,  an  opaque  crust  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  crust  is  very  white,  not  so  soluble 
in  water  as  the  crystals,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance  of 
crystallization.  It  is  neutral,  though  it  reddens  vegetable  blues 
like  the  preceding  salt ;  and  being  analysed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  crystallized  sulphate,  was  found  composed  of 

1  atom  sulphuric  acid     5 
1  atom  oxide  of  zinc       5,25 
3  atoms  water  3,375 


13,625 

So  that  an  integrant  particle  of  it  weighs  13.625,  and  it  differs 
from  the  crystals  in  containing  only  3  atoms  of  water,  instead  of 
seven." 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  present  work,  Dr  Thomson 
has  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  devebpement  and  progress 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  Atomic  Theory  ;  of  this  we  shall 
now  oEhr  aa  abridgment  with  additional  remarks,  fix>m  Beudant 
and  the  papers  of  other  writers  scattered  through  the  various 
scientific  journals. 

From  the  time  that  bodies  were  conceived  to  be  constituted 
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of  simple  elements,  it  was  believed  that  those  elements  were 
combined  in  certain  proportions.  The  first  accurate  experi- 
ments on  the  composition  of  one  class  of  bodies,  viz.  the  salts,^ 
were  made  by  Wenzel,  a  German  chemist  who  published  a  small 
work  in  the  year  1777,  enlided  Theory  of  the  Affinities  of  two 
Bodies.  He  had  observed  that  when  two  neutral  salts  mutually 
decompose  each  other,  the  resulting  compounds  are  also  neutral  ; 
and  diat  the  relative  proportions  of  aJkalies  and  earUis  which  satu- 
rate a  given  quantity  oi  the  same  acid,  are  the  same  for  all  other 
acids.  If  nitrate  of  lime  for  example,  be  decomposed  by  sul- 
phate of  potash,  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  lime  which 
result,  preserve  tlieir  neutrality,  for  the  relative  quantities  of  pot- 
ash and  lime  which  saturate  a  given  weight  of  water  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  are  the  same. 

Bergman  also  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  determina- 
tion -oS  chemical  proportions,  and  explained  the  phenomena 
noticed  by  Wenzel  in  the  same  way.  BerthoUet  subsequently 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  elements  of  bodies  have  certain 
fixed  pomts,  a  maximum  and  minimum,  beyond  which  they  will 
not  enter  into  combination,  but  diat  between  these  limits  they 
unite  in  any  proportion.  The  phenomena  noticed  by  Wenzel 
were  likewise  observed  by  Richter,  who  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine die  relative  capacity  of  saturation  of  the  acids  and  bases,  and 
attached  a  number  to  each  indicating  this  capacity.  The  little 
attention  which  the  labours  of  this  chemist  attracted,  is  ascribed 
by  Berzelius  to  two  causes,  viz.  1.  The  great  inaccuracy  of 
Richter's  experiments.  2.  The  violent  discussion  between  the 
antiphlo^^istic  and  phlogistic  system,  which  origmated  about  the 
year  1787. 

The  opinions  of  Bergman  were  contested  by  Proust,  who 
demonstrated  tiiat  die  combinations  which  metals  form  with  oxy- 
gen and  wiUi  sulphur,  are  m  fixed  and  invariable  proportions, 
and  that  the  supposed  intermediate  compounds  are  merely  mix- 
tures of  two  definite  oxides  or  sulphurets. 

In  the  year  1789,  Mr  Higgins  published  his  "  Comparative 
view  of  the  Phlogistic  and  Antiphlogistic  Theories,"  in  which  he 
maintains  that  wlien  gases  combine  in  more  than  one  proportion, 
all  die  proi>ortions  ol'  the  same  element  are  equal.  This  idea 
was  founded  on  die  corpuscular  hypothesis,  diat  bodies  combine 
particle  widi  particle,  or  widi  one,  with  two,  or  diree,  or  a  great- 
er number  of  paiticles."*     He  does  not   appear,   liowever,  to 


*  Davy's  Elements. 
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have  prosecuted  the  enquiry,  but  it  was  left  for  the  genius  of 
Dalton  to  give  a  much  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  which 
has  been,  usually  called  the  atomic  theory.    Dr  Thomson  con- 
ceive that  the  views  upon  which  this  theory  is  founded,  occurred 
to  Mr  Daltcm  in  consequence  "  of  his  own  experunental  inves- 
tigations,** an  opinion  which  though  not  subscrioed  to  by  all  che- 
imsts,  yet  derives  some  support  from  the  remark  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
that  Mr  Daltcm  had  apparently  no  knowledge  of  what  Mr  Hig- 
gins  had  written.*     The  account  which  Dr  Thomson  gives  of 
m  first  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Mr  Dalton  is  as  follows. — 
**  I  first  visited  him  at  Manchester  oa  the  26th  of  August,  1804, 
and  on  that  day  he  explained  to  me  his  notions  respecting  the 
composition  of  bodies.    The  ultimate  particles  of  all  simple  bo- 
dies, are  m  his  opinionN  atoms  incapable   of  further  division. 
These  atoms  f  which  Mr  Dahon  supposes  to  be  surrounded  by 
atino^heres  oi  heat,)  are  all  spheres,  and  are  all  of  them  pos- 
sessed of  particular  weights  which  may  be  denoted  by  numbers. 
Aid  he  represented  the  atoms  of  the  simple  bodies  by  symbols.*^ 
Id  1807,  Dr  Thomson,  published  a  sketch  of  this  hypothesis 
in  Ae  third  edidon  of  his  system  of  chemistry.     In  1808,  Mr 
Dalton  published  the  first  vdume  of  his  new  system  of  che- 
mical philosophy.     The  second  volume   appeared  in   1810,  in 
whkh  he  exammed  the  combinations  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen, 
azote,  carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  ;  and  various  other  com- 
binations which  he  showed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  atomic 
Aeory.    The  third  volume  of  this  important  work,  Dr  Thom- 
son remarks  has  been  printed  for  several  years,  but  the  author 
kas  thought  proper  to  withhold  it  fixHn  the  public. 

Tie  views  ot  Mr  Dalton  have  received  great  support  firom  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Wollaston  and  others.  Berzelius  has  remark- 
ed that  this  discovery  may  be  considered  without  exaggeration,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  that  chemistry  has  ever  made  towards 
perfection,  uid  that  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  the  doctrine  of 
wukiph  proportions  is  due  to  Dalton  alone. 

In  order  to  express  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  assume  ttie  atom  of  some  body  as  a 
^andard  or  unity.  Mr  Dalton  made  choice  of  the  atom  of  hy- 
dfocen,  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Davy,  Brande, 
Br  Henry,  and  various  other  chemical  writers.  Other  chemists 
,  ittve  assumed  oxygen  as  the  unit,  and  among  these  is  i  '^r  Thom- 
son, who  assigns  the  following  reasons. 
^  It  is  obvious^  that  the  ratios  are  mach  more  easily  observed, 

*  Elements. 

BoH.Jottr.  J>fov.  SfDtc.  1825.  24 
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and  mach  more  easily  employed,  the  smaller  the  nuniben  are,' 
by  which  they  are  denoted.  Thus  the  ratio  of  39841  to  1 16225 
is  the  same  as  that  of  1  to  3.  But  how  very  iQConvenient  would 
the  great  numher  of  iigures  be,  compared  with  the  simple  num- 
ber 1  :  3.  It  is  therefore  highly  important  in  chemistry,  that  the 
atomic  weights  of  bodies  should  be  represented  by  the  smallest 
possible  numbers.  Now,  when  we  make  the  atom  of  oxygen 
unity,  the  atomic  weights  of  all  bodies  are  represented  by  num- 
bers eight  times  less  than  they  would  be  if  the  atom  of  hydrogen 
be  unity.  It  has  been  represented  by  some  persons,  in  favour  of 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  being  unity,  that  in  that  case  the  atomic 
weight  of  every  body  is  a  whole  number  ;  whereas,  whoD  oxy- 
gen is  the  unity,  fractions  are  frequently  unavoidable.  And  these 
fractions,  it  ii>  said,  render  the  atomic  weights  more  complicated 
and  unmanageable,  than  the  greater  size  of  the  whole  numbers 
deduced  from  hydrogen  as  a  unity.  But  this  view  of  the  subject 
is  quite  erroneous.  It  will  be  shown  in  this  work,  that  even 
when  oxygen  is  made  unity,  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  atomic 
weights  of  bodies  are  whole  numbers.  And  when  fractions  exist, 
tliey  are  always  either  0.25,  0-6,  or  0.75  ;  except  in  four  or  five 
cases,  when  the  fraction  is  0-125,  0-375,  or  0-625.  If  hvdrogen 
be  unity  the  atom  of  manganese  is  28,  while  it  is  3^  if  oxygen 
be  unity.  The  atom  of  barytes  oil  the  former  supposition  is  78, 
on  the  latter  93.  Now  surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  the  frac- 
tional numbers  are  more  unwieldy,  or  more  unmanageablQ  than 
the  whole  numbers  ;  while  in  all  cases  of  whole  numbers  the 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter  method  is  very  great  Thii8| 
if  hydrogen  be  unity,  the  atom  of  uranium  is  208,  while  if  oxy^ 
gen  foe  unity  it  is  only  26." 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  atomic  theory  is  to  be 
found  in  the  researches  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt,  who 
found  that  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas  combines  with  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  gas  to  form  water.  The  first  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers some  time  after,  found  that  gases  in  general  unite  widi 
each  other  in  a  very  simple  manner  ;  one  volume  of  one  gas, 
Either  combining  widi  one  volume,  with  two,  or  with  half  a  vol- 
ume of  the  other ;  or  in  other  words,  that  gases  either  coiMne 
iri  equal  volumes,  or  {he  vdfume  of  one  gas  is  a  multiple  by  a 
whole  number  of  that  of  the  other.  It  has  been  remariced  by  an 
eminent  chemist,  that  if  we  substitute  the  word  atom  fin*  that  of 
volume^  and  imagine  the  substance  to  be  in  the  solid  instead  of 
the  gaseous  state,  Gay-Lussac's  theory  comcides  exactly  with 
Dalton's,  and  is  a  direct  confirmation  of  its  truth.  But,  says  Dr 
Thomson,  Mr  Dalton,  instead  of  welcoming  the  papers  which 
contained  the  discovery  of  Gay-Lussac,  as  an  important  additi(»i 
to  liis  own  views,  set  himself  to  show  that  Cray-Lussac's  opinions 
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Weie  ffl  ibwded.  The  subsequ^it  researches  of  chemistft,  how- 
ever, "  have  left  no  doubt  about  their  accuracy ;  and  if  Mr 
Dabon  still  withholds  his  assent,  he  is,  I  believe,  the  only  living 
cbeiBist  who  does  so." 

Dr  Thomson,  at  page  19,  has  taken  a  very  interesting  notice 
of  Professor  Berzelius,  of  Stockholm,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  establishment  of  the  atomic  theory.  To  him  are  we  indebt^ 
ed  Sir  a  far  greater  number  of  accurate  analyses,  than  to  the 
whole  chemical  world  put  together.  This  indefatigable  chemist 
has  eaibntGed  every  department  of  chemistry  with  equal. ardour, 
and  to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  has  he  attained,  that  as  already 
remarked,  it  is  believed  the  error  in  many  of  his  analyses  does 
Dot  exceed  one  thousandth  part.  , 

As  the  views  of  Berzelius  are  peculiarly  mteresting,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  notice  lately  taken  of  them  by  Mr  Cluldren,^ 
reserving  any  further  account  of  Dr  Thomson's  work  for  a  fur 
ture  nunditer. 

Whoa  we  reflect  on  the  cause  of  chemical  proportions,  the 
most  probable  idea  that  presents  itself  to  our  imagination  is,  that 
all  bodies  are  composed  of  elementary  particles  or  atoms,  inca- 
pable of  mecbajnical  division,f  and  which  unite  together  in  suc^ 
a  manner,  that  an  atom  of  one  element  combines  witli  1,  2,  3, 
Ik.  atoms  of  another  element.  With  this  simple  postulate,  to 
which  the  mind  readily  accedes,  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
Bomena  of  ch^ooical  proportions.  By  the  union  of  two  or  vootq 
dementary  atoms,  compound  atoms  are  formed  which  are  as  in<- 
capable  oi  mechanical  division  as  the  former,  and  these  again 
unite  together  to  form  stiU  more  compound  atoms,  and  so  on  to 
die  most  compound.  Berzelius  divides  these  several  combina-, 
lioos  into  separate  orders — the  simplest,  or  the  atoms  of  the  first 
order,  are  composed  of  simple  elementary  atoms,  and  are  either 
inorganic,  or  organic.  The  former  contains  only  two  elements, 
the  latter  always  three  at  least.  Compound  atoms  of  the  second 
order  are  produced  by  the  union  of  compound  atoms  of  the  first 
order  ;  those  of  the  tlurd  by  tlie  union  of  atoms  of  the  second  or- 
der, he.  Thus  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and  water,  ar(B  compound 
atoms  of  the  first  order,  since  they  consist  only  of  a  base  and 
oxygen.  Sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  alumina  are  atoms 
ofthe  seciHid  order,  being  formed  by  the  union  of  compound  atoms 
of  the  first  order.  Anhydrous  alum,  which  is  composed  ofthe 
two  last  menti(med  salts,  belongs  to  the  third  order  \  and  crystal- 

•  AniMb  of  Pbilosophr. 

tOatlM  laUact  ofthe  limited  divitibility  of mafttr.  see  Dr  Wolbutoft's  beavti^l 
paper,  "On  the  Finite  Extent  ofthe  Atmosphere."— (Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  pp.  39.) 
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ized  alum,  which  besides  those  elements,  also  contains  several 
atoms  of  water,  is  an  instance  of  a  compound  of  the  fourth  order. 
-  "  But  taking  it  for  granted  that  bodies  are  composed  of  indi- 
visible atoms,  certain  laws  must  regulate  their  combinations,  in 
order  to  establish  them  in  definite  cTieraical  proportions,  and  on 
which  the  constancy  of  those  proportions  must  depend.  The 
Existence  of  such  laws  and  the  probable  manner  in  which  ele- 
mentary atoms  combine,  is  inferred  firom  experiment,  which 
teaches  us  diat 

"1.  An  atom  of  one  element  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  atoms  of  another  element.  This  is  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence, so  that  in  the  greater  numb^  of  compound  atoms,  one 
of  the  elements  enters  only  as  a  smgle  atom. 

"  2.  Two  atoms  of  one  element  combine  with  three  atoms  of 
another  element.  This  may  happen  whenever  the  quantity  ojf 
oxygen  in  a  protoxide  is  to  that  in  the  deutoxide  as  1  :  I7  ; 
as  is  the  case  with  iron.  If  the  first  oxide  be  composed  of  an 
atom  of  base  united  to  an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  second  must  con« 
tain  two  atoms  of  base  united  to  three  atoms  of  oxygen  ;  for 
^ere  can  be  no  such  thing  as  half  an  atom.  This  apparent 
"anomaly  may  be  reconciled  in  a  difierent  manner,  by  suppo^g 
that  there  may  be  another  hitherto  unknown  oxide  of  iron, 
containing  half  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  is  contabed  in  the 
lowest  of  the  two  known  oxides.  According  to  this  view,  an 
atom  of  base  in  the  unknown  oxide  b  united  to  one  atom  of  ox- 
ygen, and  in  the  two  known  oxides  to  two  and  three  atcrnis  re- 
spectively. Dr  Thomson  with  Berzelius  adopts  the  former 
solution. 

"In  the  compound  atoms  of  the  second  order,  the  ratio  of  two 
atoms  of  one  element  to  three  of  another  is  found  less  equivo- 
cally, though  the  instances  are  rare.  Thus  the  hydrated  red 
oxide  of  iron  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  oxide  combined  with 
three  atoms  of  water ;  the  subsulphate  of  copper  ccmtains  two 
atoms  of  acid  and  three  atoms  of  base.  Unless  we  consider 
these  as  the  true  proportions  of  the  elements  of  the  above  com- 
pounds, we  must  suppose  the  oxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  contain  six  atoms  of  oxygen ;  but  till  new  facts 
show  the  probability  of  that  suppositwn,  there  is  sufficient  ground 
for  considering  the  ratio  to  be  that  of  2 :  3.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  two  atoms  o(  one  element  combine  with 
four,  five,  six,  or  a  greater  number  of  atoms  of  another  element, 
but  in  the  varied  pixxluctions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  find 
compounds  somewhat  different  from  those  we  can  produce  in 
our  labcHtitories.     Amongst  the  silicates,  combinations  in  which 
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^hi«e  compeand  atcmis  of  tbe  first  order  are  united  to  four  of 
the  same  order  are  frequent,  as  in  laumonke,  amphigene,  &c.  ; 
bul  in  oiv  artificial  productionsy  analogous  cases  are  extremely 
nr6* 

'*  As  a  general  conchisioii,  we  may  assume,  that  in  inorpnic 
compoonds  the  simple  atoms  combine  in  very  limited  proportions  ; 
die  most  common  is  that  of  one  atom  of  one  element  with  one 
or  more  atoms  of  another  element,  so  that  b  most  compounds, 
one  of  the  elements  may  be  represented  by  unity  :  the  next  most 
eoimnoD  prc^xMrtion  b  that  of  two  atoms  of  one  element  to  three 
of  anodier  ;  and  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  compound  atoms 
of  die  third  and  fourth  orders,  we  sometimes  meet  with  three 
atoms  of  one  body  united  to  four  i^oms  of  another  body. 

"  There  is  another  law  which  according  to  BerzeUus,  regu* 
ktes  the  combination  of  compound  atoms  of  the  first  order ; 
namely,  that  oxidated  bodies  always  combine  in  such  prt^portions 
that  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxjrgen  in  one  of  them  is  a  muhi- 
{de  by  a  whole  number  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the 
other ;  and  b  like  manner,  in  the  combinations  of  sulphuretted 
bodies,  the  sulphur  in  one  is  a  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of 
the  sQ^hur  b  the  other.  Or,  to  express  the  law  b  general 
terms,  compound  atomsof  the  first  order,  havbg  a  common  elec- 
tro-oegadve  element,  combine  b  such  proportion  that  the  electro- 
negatiye  element  of  one  atom  is  always  a  multiple  by  a  yAio]e 
mnher  of  the  electro-negative  element  of  the  other. 

"  Tbe  only  known  exceptions  to  this  law  are  the  acids  of 
phoqihorus,  nitrogen  and  arsenic,  which  combbe  with  other  ox- 
idated bodies  b  such  proportion  that  the  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  b  tbe  oxide  is  one  or  more  J^ihs  of  the  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  b  the  phosphoric,  nitric,  and  arsenic  acids,  and 
ooeoT  two  third$  o!  the  same  number  b  the  phosphorus,  nitrous 
and  arsenious. 

"  When  two  sabs,  havbg  a  ccunmon  acid  but  difierent  bases 
combine,  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  b  one  of  the  bases  is  a 
multiple  by  a  vriiole  number  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxyeen 
m  the  other ;  and  consequently,  the  acid  b  one  of  the  sahs  is  a 
ffiuhble  by  a  whole  number  of  the  acid  b  the  other.  In  alum 
and  teldqmr,  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  b  the  alumba  is 
triple  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  b  the  potash ;  and  b 
like  manner  tbe  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  silica,  respect- 
ively eombbed  with  the  alumina,  is  triple  that  combbed  witth 
the  potash.  In  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  the  two 
alkalies  contab  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  are 
consequently  combbed  with  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  tar^ 
taric  acid. 
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"  When  two  sahs,  havbg  a  conmion  base  but  ^Kffarent  ainda 
combine,  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxjgea  of  the  portion  of  the 
base  combined  with  one  of  the  acids  is  a  multqile  hy  a  whole 
number  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  portion  of  base 
combined  with  the  other  acid  ;  or,  tbenuodier  ot  alonisc^oxy- 
gai  in  one  of  the  salts  is  a  multiple  by  a  whc^e  number  of  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  other.  We  have  an  inst^^ice  of  this  spe* 
cies  of  CiHnbination  in  Datholite,  a  compoun<l  of  borate  and 
silicate  of  lime,  in  which  the  Ume  is  equally  divided  between 
the  two  acids  ;  whilst  in  die  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  the  qaan* 
tity  of  base  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid  is  twice  as  greet  ua 
that  combined  with  the  water. 

^'  In  organic  bodies,  the  compound  atoms  of  the  first  order 
contam  at  least  three  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
and  their  atoms  are  capable  of  combining  in  all  sorte  of 
proportions,  so  that  neither  of  them  can  be  taken  as  unity  with 
reference  to  the  rest.  But  when  organic  atoms  of  the  first  order 
combine  with  compound  inorganic  atoms  of  the  first  order,  as 
when  a  vegetable  acid  combines  with  an  oxide,  they  follow  die 
same  laws  that  regulate  the  combinations  of  the  compound  inor* 
ganic  atoms,  and  the  ox3rgen  of  the  organic  atom  is  a  mchiple^ 
or  sometimes  a  sufamultiple,  by  a  wMie  number  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  compound  inorganic  atom.  Hence  these  combkiatioDS  pre*- 
sent  the  same  phenomena  of  definite  proportions,  as  tboae  of 
inorganic  nature,  and  it  is  only  in  the  fonnatian  of  organic  atoms 
of  £e  first  order,  that  combination  is  possible  in  all  sorts  of 
proportions. 

^'  In  the  earliest  experiments  with  the  voltaic  pile,  it  was 
found  that  the  commcm  salt,  a  solution  of  which  was  usually  em* 
ployed  to  moisten  the  pasteboard  discs  interposed  between  each 
pair  of  metallic  discs,  became  decomposea  by  its  action  $  and 
about  the  year  1805,  MM.  Hissinger  and  BerzeUus  published 
their  experiments  on  the  galvamc  deonnposition  of  the  muriates 
of  ammonia  and  lime^  and  several  other  neutro-saUne  solutions 

''  The  results  of  those  experiments  demonstrated  that  when 
electricity  traverses  a  saline  solution,  or  any  other  liquid  conduct*- 
<Nr,  its  elements  are  separated  in  such  a  manner,  that  wme  col^ 
lect  round  the  positive,  and  others  round  the  negative  pole ;  and 
that  oxygen,  acids,  and  oxidsUed  bodies  terminate  to  the  former, 
whilst  combustible  bodies,  alkalies  and  the  earths,  find  their  praat 
of  rest  at  the  latter. 

«  On  die  2(Hh  of  November,  1 806,  ^r  Humphrey  (tiien  Mr) 
Davy,  read  his  Bakerian  lecture  on  some  chemical  agendes  oi 
electricity,  before  the  Royal  Society,  which  was  afierwuds  pub^ 
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dtt  odebrtted  paper  which  otoamed  the  prize  (rffered  by  Napo- 
leoB  BoDi^Murte,  fer  the  best  essay  oa  voltaic  electricity,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  ckarly  pfomulgated,  for  the  first  time,  the  kws 
hf  which  the  chemical  ageneies  of  electricity  are  regulated,  and 
the  principles  <m  which  their  power  of  suspending  or  destroying 
die  usoal  order  of  chemical  affinities  depends.     He  showed  that 
dftrest  elementary  substances  have  diflferent  electrical  energies, 
some  being  naturally  positive,  and  others  negative,  with  respect 
to  each  other  ;  and  that  when  a  ccHnpound  formed  of  two  such 
dements,  is  decomposed  by  the  voltaic  battery,  the  body  pos- 
sessing positive  energy  is  repelled  by  positively  electrified  surfa- 
ces, and  ^traeted  by  negatively  electrical  surfaces ;  and  that 
the  body  possessing  the  negative  enei^  Mows  the  contrary 
eider. 

^  Adqiting  these  views,  Berzelius  divides  aU  substances  into 
Hvo  great  ckuBses,  the  electro-positive  and  electro-negative.  Sim- 
ple bodies  belonging  to  the  former  class,  as  well  as  their  oxides, 
ahnys  assume  the  possitive  state  \^en  they  meet  with  other 
sinqMe  bodies  or  their  (aides  belonging  to  the  latter  ;  and  the 
aides  of  the  first  class  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the 
second,  diat  safifiaUe  bases  bear  to  acids.  He  considers  oxy- 
gen as  the  most  electro-negative  of  all  bodies,  and  the  ooify  one 
whose  electrical  relations  are  invariable,  it  never  being  positive 
wid)  respect  to  any  other,  and  he  places  it  accordingly  at  the 
bead  of  his  taUe  exhibiting  the  su{^sed  order  of  ekmentary 
sobstances  with  respect  to  their  electrical  relations.  The  last 
fqMTjy*^  in  the  taUe,  and  consequendy  the  most  possitive,  is  pot- 
asBom,  and  all  the  intermediate  substances  between  oxygen  and 
diet  body  are  cooridered  as  negative  to  all  those  idiich  stand  be- 
kw  them,  and  positive  to  all  that  stand  above  them  in  the  table. 

"  Long  beii:^  any  idea  had  been  formed  of  the  electrical  re- 
hdons  of  ainrole  combustible  bodies,  their  oxides  were  divided 
itto  adds  and  bases,  the  first  forming  the  electro-negative,  the 
saeood  the  electro-positive  class  ;  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  first 
diSi  a  weak  acid  often  serves  as  base  to  a  mare  powerful  acid, 
md  in  the  .electro-^positive  series,  a  weak  base  fi'equently  acts  as 
la  acid  with  respect  to-coie  more  strongly  electro-positive. 

''The  electrical  relations  of  oxides  usually  depend  on  those 
ef  dieir  bases ;  thus  an  oxide  is  electro-negative  to  anodier  ox- 
ide, if  the  base  of  the  former  be  negative  with  respect  to  that  of 
die  latter,  and  vice  ver$6.  Sulphuric  acid  for  instance,  is  electro- 
aegsdve  with  respect  to  all  the  metallic  oxides,  because  sulphur 
b  negathre  with  res^iect  to  all  the  metals  ;  the  oxides  of  potas- 
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num  and  anc,  on  tbe  ccmtraiy,  are  electro-posithre  in  regard  to 
all  oxidated  bodies,  with  respect  to  whose  bases  potassium  and 
zbc  are  positive.  Hence  acidity  does  not  depend,  as  the  anti- 
phlogistic theoiy  assumes,  on  oxyeen  as  the  acidi^ring  principle, 
but  rather  resides  in  the  radical  of  the  acid,  and  the  oxjrgen  en- 
ters indifferently  mto  the  most  electro-positive  and  electro-nega- 
tive bodies,  or  the  strcmgest  bases  and  acids. 

"  When  the  two  electricities  are  separately  manifested  in  any 
body,  they  are  concentrated  in  two  or  nKNre  oppoatepoints  or 
poles,  an&dogous  to  tlie  poles  of  a  magnetic  needle.  This  elec- 
trical polarity  of  which  the  tourmaline  furnishes  a  striking  bstance, 
must  also  belong  to  the  minutest  particles  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
to  the  whole  mass  ;  and  this  affi>rds  an  easy  solution  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  electro-chemical  affini^ ;  for  the  different  forces 
with  which  elementary  bodies  unite  may  be  conceived  to  depend 
on  the  different  intensities  of  the  electrical  polarities  of  their 
atoms.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
why  some  bodies  are  eledr(hposUive  and  others  eUctro-negoHvt ; 
but  if  we  imagine  the  atoms  of  such  bodies  to  possess  WMpolarir 
iy,  similar  to  that  which  Ehrman  observed  in  various  substances, 
we  may  conceive  that  in  the  atoms  of  electro-positive  bodies,  the 
electricity  of  the  positive  pole  predonunates,  and  in  those  of  elec- 
tro-negative bodies,  that  of  the  negative  pole,  and  consequently 
these  bodies  will  always  be  m  opposite  states  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

'*  The  degree  of  affinity  between  dijSerent  bodies  cannot  however 
depend  wholly  on  their  specific  unipolarities,  but  rather  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  polarities  generally  ;  for  oxygen  and  sulphur,  both 
electro-negative  substances,  combine  with  much  greater  energy 
than  ox^rgen  and  copjper,  although  the  latter  b  an  electro-^x>sitive 
element ;  and  the  influence  of  temperature  has  a  powerful  effect 
in  modifying  attractions. 

"If  these  conjectures,"  says  Berzelius,  "present  a  correct 
idea  of  the  relations  of  bodies  to  electricity,  it  foflows  that  what 
we  call  chemical  affinity  4s  nothing  else  than  the  effect  of  the 
electrical  polari^  of  their  atoms,  and  that  electricity  is  the  prima- 
ry cause  of  all  chemical  action." 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  part  of  the  subjiect,  and  turn  to  that 
which  is  more  unmediately  the  object  of  this  abstract ;  and  first, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  relative 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  determined. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  for  this  purpose,  that  some  substance 
should  be  fixed  upon,  the  weight  of  whose  atom  may  be  assum- 
ed as  unity  ;  Daltcm  chose  hydrogen  for  his  unit,  as  the  sub- 
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staoDce  of  which  the  smallest  weights  enter  into  combination  :  He 
has  been  followed  by  Davy,  Brande,  Henry,  Phillips,  and  va- 
rious other  writers  ;  whilst  WoUaston,  Thomson,  and  Berzelius 
adopt  oxygen  as  their  lowest  number,  that  substance  being  of  all 
others  most  universally  present  in  inorganic  bodies.  On  the  scale 
of  chemical  equivalents,  Dr  Wollaston  reckons  oxygen  as  ten, 
Thomson  considers  it  as  one,  and  Berzelius  as  one  hundred.  It 
is  of  anall  consequence  which  atom  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
or  what  relative  value  be  assigned  to  it,  whether  ten,  one,  or  one 
hundred  ;  but  whichever  be  chosen,  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of 
all  other  bodies  must  be  exressed  m  some  function  of  that  unite. 

\^To  be  coTitinuedJ] 


Abt.  XVn.  Abstract  of  a  Memoir  accompanyivg  Meteorology 
teal  Observations  made  at  Washington^  D.  V.  in  the  years 
1823—4.  By  Jules  De  Wallknstein,  Esq.  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  History  of  Madnd.*  [^Iranslat^ 
ed  and  abridged  for  this  Journal.'] 

The  barometer  which  M.  Wallenstein  uses  in  his  observations 
at  Washington  was  constructed  by  M.  Fortm,  a  skilful  artist,  who 
has  eoiicbed  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  with  an  exceUent 
circle,  and  who  was  before  known  for  the  extreme  exactness  of 
his  balances  and  other  instruments  which  demand  equal  skill  in 
their  construction.  TTie  cistern  of  this  barometer  has  a  movea- 
ble bottom  :  an  ivory  point  mdicates  the  moment  when  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  at  its  true  level.  The 
instrument  is  so  contrived  that  the  height  of  the  barometric  col- 
umn can  be  ascertained  to  the  tenth  of  a  millimetre,  or  the  four 
thousandth  of  an  English  inch.  It  is  screwed  in  such  a  manner  in 
its  u[q)er  part,  as  constandy  to  preserve  its  verticality.  A  cen- 
tigrade thermometer  is  enchased  in  its  frame. 

The  hygrometer  of  Saussure  is  2,5  decimetres  long,  and  the  arc 
is  dhided  into  1  (KP.  The  extreme  point  of  drjmess  is  reduced  by* 
calculation,  to  zero  of  the  scale.  A  centigrade  thermometer  con- 
structed by  Fortin,  is  suspended  by  the  side  of  this  instrument, 
and  they  are  both  enclosed  in  a  small  case,  which  preserves  them 
from  the  dust,  the  two  oppoate  sides  of  which  are  covered  with 
a  gauze  sufficient^  fine  to  leave  them  in  perfect  contact  with  the 

*  Written  in  French  and  originallj  published  in  the  Tnmsactioni  of  the  Amt r^ 
icm  PhttoMpbical  Society  of  Ptuladelpbta,  voL  ii.  N.  S. 
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atmo^bere  :  These  instruments  are  exposed  to  the  west :  they 
are  suspended  within  2,4  metres  of  the  eartli.  . 

In  observations  purely  thermometric,  M.  Wallenstein  uses  two 
thermometers,  graduated  on  the  tubes  themselves  ;  (one  con- 
structed by  M.  Lerebours,  an  ardst  attached  to  the  Bureau  des 
Longitudes  de  Paris,  the  other  by  M.  Fortin ;)  and  a  thermom- 
eter of  Mr  Troughton's,  with  the  centigrade  scale  and  Fahren- 
heit's. 

As  most  of  M.  Wallenstein's  instruments  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  metrical  scale,  he  has  reduced  each  observation  to  the 
English  measure,  in  order  to  render  his  observatioDS  more  easily 
comparable  with  those  which  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
the  cQuntry. 

He  follows  the  rules  of  M.  Biot  respecting  the  correction  for 
capillary  attraction,  and  for  the  influence  of  temperature  on  his 
barometric  observations.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  tube  of 
his  barometer  is  9,5  millimetres.  He  applies  a  correction  of 
4,893  millimetres  to  each  of  his  observations,  according  to  the 
table  of  depression  calculated  by  La  Place.  When  this  correc- 
tion is  added,  the  observations  are  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
made  with  a  tube,  so  large  that  the  mercury  could  not  sink  be- 
low its  true  level,  as  is  the  case  in  capillary  tubes. 

To  apply  a  correction  for  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  in 
die  tube  of  the  barometer,  he  employs  the  formula  given  by  M. 

PT 
Biot,  (P)  :=  P  —  sTTl'  ™  which  (P)  represents  the  corrected 

height  of  the  barometric  column,  P  the  observed  height,  T  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  baiv 
ometer  ;  and  the  constant  quantity  jtVy  represents  the  true  di- 
tation  of  the  mercury  for  each  degree,  between  the  two  limits  of 
melting  ice  and  boiling  water.  The  value  obtained  by  applying 
tiiis  correction  shows  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  teropera- 
ature  of  32^  Fahrenheit. 

According  to  M.  Ramond,  the  most  suitable  hour  for  baro- 
metrical obsiervation  is  noon,  ^^  because  the  equilibrium  of  the 
atmosphere,  altered  by  the  morning  winds,  is  ordinarily  restored 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day."  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
the  other  hours  ;  M.  Wallenstein  has  concluded,  however,  to 
make  four  meteorological  observations  a  day,  viz.  at  7,  9,  noon, 
and  4  o'clock. 

"Among  the  changes,"  says  M.  Wallenstein,  "which  tlie 
atmosphere  experiences,  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  horary 
variations  of  the  barometer,  is  not  the  least  curious ;  nor  has  it 
been  well  illustrated,  even  to  the  present  time,  either  by  theory 
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or  hj  observatioiis.  M.  de  Humboldt  has,  perhaps,  considered 
dus  subject  the  most  fully  in  his  Geographxe  des  Planies,  He 
there  collects  the  remarks  of  Godin  and  La  Condamine  on  the 
horary  oscillations  of  the  barometer  under  the  equator.  Godin, 
acc(^ding  to  him,  first  pointed  out  this  phenomenon.  According 
to  La  Condamine,  these  variations  take  place  under  the  equator 
at  9  m  the  forenoon  and  3  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  he  does  not 
say  at  which  of  these  times  the  barometer  is  at  its  maximum  or 
HUBifflum.  M.  de  Humboldt  concludes  from  his  own  observa- 
tioQS,  that  along  the  shore  of  the  South  Sea,  in  the  plain  of  the 
river  Amazons,  and  m  places  of  an  elevation  of  4000  metres, 
the  times  (^  these  variations  are  constant ;  that  they  are  indepen- 
dent of  die  changes  of  temperature  and  of  the  seasons,  and  that 
the  barometer  is  at  its  maximum  at  9,  a.  m.  that  it  does  not  va- 
ly  its  height,  but  slightly,  till  12  ;  but  after  noon  it  falls  rapidly 
till  4  or  4|,  when  it  is  at  its  minimum  ;  from  this  tune  it 
rises  till  1 1  at  night,  when  it  is  very  nearly  as  high  as  it  was 
at  9  the  forenoon  preceding  ;  it  then  falls  anew  till  4^ 
o'clock  in  the  monung,  when  it  is  ahnost  as  low  as  it  was  the 
preceding  afternoon  at  4  ;  finally  it  rises  again  till  it  reaches  its 
maximum  at  9. 

"  Id  another  work,  entided  Experiences  sur  VInitation  des  Fi' 
hres  Muscviavres  et  JSTerveurses^  which  is  only  in  part  translated 
mto  French,  and  of  which  the  publication  preceded  by  many 
years  that  which  has  just  been  cited,  M.  de  Humboldt  has  con- 
sidered atmospheric  variations  in  their  relation  to  physiology  and 
pathokgy.  ^  if  there  constantly  exist  the  same  difference  between 
the  barometric  pressure  of  two  places,  if  for  example  in  one  of 
these  places  it  was  28  inches,  and  in  the  other  24,  organized 
bodies  would  probably  be  afilected  by  the  unequal  density  of  the 
air,  after  the  same  manner,  accordmg  to  the  law  of  habitual  irri- 
tatKHi.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer  in  the  same  place j 
has  a  different  efifect.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  countries 
irfiere  the  variations  of  the  barometer  are  the  least  considerable, 
are  also  the  least  healthful.'  The  salubrity  of  Peru,  Chili,  and 
mountainous  regk)ns  generally,  are  cited  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion. ^  I  am  inclined  to  believe,'  says  the  same  author,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  work,  '  that  the  nature  or  the  composidoii  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  less  variable  under  the  tropics  than  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  All  meteorological  phenomena 
seem  there  to  follow  a  certain  law,  from  which  they  very  rarely 
▼aiy.  The  diurnal  flux  and  reflux  of  heat,  of  light,  of  electrici- 
ty, and  of  the  magnetic  fluid  are  there  more  equal  in  tlieir 
march,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  few  observaUons  yet  made,  allow  us 
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to  judge.    Even  the  barometer,  the  variations  of  which,  so  com- 

f»licated  in  our  climate,  embarrass  naturalists  so  much,  rises  and 
alls  regularly,  under  the  tropics,  four  times  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Ought  we  to  attribute  to  this  regularity  in  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  obstinate  character  of  epidemic  diseases  in 
the  climate  of  palms  ?  In  this  climate  when  a  disease  fixes  aa 
the  vital  functions,  it  makes  progress  without  being  arrested  by 
any  external  cause.  The  changes  of  the  surrounding  fluids  are 
not  sufBciently  great  to  check  decomposition.  It  is  only  at  the 
arrival  of  a  new  season,  that  the  power  of  external  exciting 
causes  triumphs  over  the  morbid  developement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  fibre.  In  temperate  climates,  on  the  contrary,  va- 
riations in  the  principle  constituants  of  the  atmosphere,  are  so 
frequent  and  so  considerable,  that  they  act  powenully  on  the 
vital  functions.  A  change  in  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  in  the 
electric  charge,  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  humidity, 
modifies  the  vital  fimctions,  and  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  is, 
in  part,  checked  by  this  continual  modification  of  the  external 
elements,  or  the  disease  shortly  takes  another  form.  Observing 
physicians  have  remarked,  that  in  the  temperate  zone,  places 
where  tlie  temperature  is  die  most  variable  are  the  least  exposed 
to  epidemic  disorders.' 

"  In  this  work,  published  in  1797,  M.  de  Humboldt  states 
the  observations  of  Mr  Moseley  relative  to  the  horary  oscillations 
of  the  barometer  under  the  tropics,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr 
Balfour  made  in  Bengal.  Accordbg  to  the  Tableau  Physique 
des  Regions  Equinoxiales^  printed  in  1 805,  these  observations  do 
not  agree  with  those  M.  de  Humboldt  has  himself  made  under 
the  tropics. 

"  In  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  perturbations 
which  derange  the  march  of  the  barometer,  we  fold  a  certain 
regularity  in  the  fall  of  the  column  of  mercury,  which  takes  place 
at  two  o  clock  p.  M.,  and  in  its  elevation,  winch  takes  place  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  M.  Cotte  has  deduced  fix)m  a  great  number  of  observations 
made  in  Europe,  that  the  barometer  is  at  its  minimum  of  eleva- 
tion two  hours  after  noon,  and,  consequently  two  hours  sooner 
than  under  the  equator.  In  our  temperate  climates  the  horary 
variations  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  are  perhaps  concealed  under 
a  multitude  of  local  causes,  which  make  the  barometer  rise  and 
fall  irregularly.  But  with  M.  Van  Swinden,  I  am  far  Grom 
doubting  that  the  mean  terms  deduced  fi^m  many  thousand 
observations  made  fiom  hour  to  hour,  prove  the  barometer  even 
in  our  climate,  to  rise  and  iall  at  certain  regular  intervals* 
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*'  M.  Bbt  states  the  results  to  which  a  long  series  of  obser- 
vatioDS  conducted  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  the  Pyrenees,  as 
regards  the  subject  we  are  consadering.  M.  Ramond  has  discov- 
ered that  in  France  the  barometer  attains  its  maximum  eleva- 
tioQ  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.  after  which  it  descends  till  about  4 
o'clock  p.  M.,  when  it  b  at  its  minimum  ;  fix>m  this  time  it  rises 
.tni  near  11  p.  m.,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum  again  ;  after 
which  it  commences  a  downward  motion  till  4  a.  m.,  and  thence 
it  hedos  to  return  to  the  state  first  mentioned. 

'^  The  astronomer  embarked  on  board  the  Russian  vessels  that 
in  1820  penetrated  into  high  southern  latitudes,  observed  during 
the  navigaticm  between  the  tropics, '  that  the  barometer  expe- 
lieoced  regularly,  periodical  ana  daily  changes  in  such  a  manner 
drnt  it  attained  its  greatest  elevation  at  9  in  the  morning  and  9 
at  night,  and  fell  to  the  lowest  point  at  3  in  the  morning  and  3  in 
the  afternoon.' 

'^  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  interested  in  the  horary  oscil- 
htioDS  of  the  barometer  ;  indeed  I  think  this  subject  merits  the 
more  attention,  when  we  consider  how  litde  it  has  yet  attracted 
die  notice  of  scientific  travellers.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
die  diurnal  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  few  natural- 
ists smce  Van  Swinden  have  studied  with  attention  and  persever- 
ance equal  to  his.  Perhaps  good  observations  on  the  periodical 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  of  electricity,  and  of  the  ba- 
rometer, collected  by  such  men  as  La  Condamine,  Mutis,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Buch,  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  connexion 
betvveen  these  phenomena,  or  of  the  means  of  explaimng  them 
one  by  another. 

^^  At  least  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  time  we  occupy 
with  these  observations  thrown  away,  while  we  know  that  the 
subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philosophers  we  have 
just  named,  that  a  connexion  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  them 
(M.  Mutis)  between  the  horary  variations  of  the  barometric  col- 
umn, and  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  moon,  and  that 
La  Fhce  has  undertaken  to  calculate  the  influence  that  the  sun 
and  moon  may  have  upon  the  atmosphere.  We  have  need 
however,  of  all  the  authority  of  these  great  names  to  assist  us  hi 
bearing  up  against  the  disfavour,  and  ahnost  the  ridicule  wbich 
has  been  cast  on  this  part  of  natural  science  by  an  astronomer^ 
(M.  Bode)  renowned  lor  his  long  and  useftil  labours." 
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Msiraet  of  Meteorological  (Nervations  for  the  year  1825,  takev 

in  Boston,  in  Lot.  42°  2V  58''  JV.,  Long.   71^  3'  45"  W, 

Commnmicated  by  R.  T.  Paine,  Esq. 

Bakokbtse.  Tbsrmomstk&. 

Jakvart. 

Meanr  altKode,    ....    30,006 29,1 

Highest,   .     .     22d,    .     .    .  30,56       .     .     •     .   .    12tb,      .     .  49 
Lowest,    •  -•    •    2d    .    •      28,99      .     .     •     .    .  8th,          .     .    8 

Rang^e, 1,67       .    -    • 41 

Fkbruart. 

.    30,023 32,0 

•  80,58       .     •     .     .     24tb,  ...  51 
29,30       ....     4tb,     ...  7 

.       1,28 44 

March. 

29,918 40,8 

30,38       ....     20tb«     ...  65 

29,34       .     •     .     .     23d,  ...  28 

1,04 37 

April. 

.    29,960 50,1 

•  30,44       ....     16tb,     ...  80, 
.     29,48       .     .     .     .     2d,     .     .     .  33 

,96 47 

Mat. 

.     30,025 57,6 

.    30,36 3l8t,     .     .  81 

.      29,58 3d,     .     .  34 

.       ,7B 47 

JuifE. 

.     29,884 76,1 

.     30,11 lltb,  .     .  96 

.    .  29,42 4th.    .     .  53 

.     .       ,69       .........  43 

JlJLT« 

.    29,939    .    .    , 76y4 

.    30,17       ....     nth,      .     .  100 

.     29,74       ....     28th,       .     .  69 

,43 40 

ACGX78T. 


Mean  altitude. 
Highest,       .     .    8tbr 
Lowest,    .    .    •  Sd,    . 
Range, 

Mean  altitude,    .   .    . 
Higrhest,    .      16tb,    . 
Lowest,    .    .  31st, 
Range, 

Mean  akitnde,  •  . 
Highest,  .  2d,  . 
Lowest  •  nth, 
Range  .    •    •    . 

Mean  altitnde,     •    . 
Highest,  .    .     l&th. 
Lowest,    .     .    5th,    . 
Range, 

Mean  altitvde,    .    • 
Highest,    .    .    30th, 
Lowest,     .    .    25th,  . 
Rai^, 

Mean  altitude,  .    • 

Highest,     .    •  9th, 

Lowest,      .    •  24th, 

Range,       .    .  ,    . 


Mean  sdthude,  •     . 

Highest,    •    .  19th, 

Lowest,      .    .  9th, 

Range,  •    .    •  .    . 


Mean  altitude. 
Highest,   .    • 
Lowest,    •    . 
Range,    •    • 


12th, 
24th, 


29,978 69,S 

30,32  ....     6th,     ...  89 

29,62  ....     27th,     .     .  54 

,70 35 

Septkmber. 

29,993 61,i 

30,30  ....     15th,    .    .  79 

29,46  ....     25th,    ...  45 

,84 34 


1 


Qmer^  tnklHgtnee.  Mt 


OcTOBSft. 

Hean  tlUlude,     ....  30,004 54,4 

U^^t,    *    .  22d,       .    •  30,49 7th,      .     .  88 

Lowest,    . .  .     12t^     .     .  29,56 22d,     .     .  30 

Rao^e,      . , ,93  .    • 58 

NOVKMBXIU 

Mean  altitude 30,147 41,0 

Highest,    .    .     .     4th,  •     .  30,70 6th,     .     .  65 

Lonrest,  .    .     .     18th,    .     .  29,46 19th,     «    «  17 

Range, .     1,24 48 

DCCEMBKR. 

Mean  altitude,       ....   29,965 33,2 

Highest,    .    .  23d,        .     .     30,58 17  th,     ..  68 

Lowest,    .    .     3l9t,     .    .      29,41  •     .     .     .     .       13th,  .     .  —5 

Range, 1,17 63 

Mean  of  Ut  6  months,     .     .  29,969  . i    .  46,70 

„„  last  6  do.      ...    30,004  . 56,10 

„     of  the  year,     .    .     .     29,987  .     • 61,44 

Highest.  Nov.  4th,    .     .       30,70  .     •    .    July  llth,   .    .  100 

Lowest,   Jao  Sd,    .    .    .      28,99  •    •    .    Dec.  13th,  •    .  —6 

Range  during  the  year,           1,71 '  •    «     .  106 

Tbe  mean  temperatoret  of  all  the  months  in  the  last  year,  except 
August  and  September,  are  from  two  to  five  degrees  greater  than  those 
deduced  from  observations  of  the  last  thirty  years;  and  the  mean  of 
(be  whole  year  is  2,84  degrees  greater. 

Three  observations  were  made  in  each  day,  at  sunrise,  3  p.  m.,  in 
summer,  SJ  p.  M  when  the  son  was  on  the  equator,  and  2  p.  m.  in  tbe 
winter,  and  at  10  in  the  erening.  •  The  meroory  in  the  cisterA  of  the 
barometer  is  fourteen  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 


On  the  Thermometrical  State  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe* — M. 
Arago,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Annales  de  Physique,"  discuss- 
es the  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  globe  at  its  surface 
aod  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  that  in  Europe  in  general, 
and  in  particular  in  France,  the  winters  some  centuries  back, 
have  been  as  cold  as  at  present.  He  grounds  his  opinion 
upon  the  fact  of  the  freezing  of  the  rivers  and  seas  at  a  great 
number  of  periods  even  of  very  remote  date.  The  author 
tbeo  gives  a  table  of  the  extreme  temperatures  observed  at 
Paris,  from  which  there  results  that  in  the  second  half  of  the 
la«t  century,  the  greatest  cold  (—23,5^  cenu)  took  place  in  the 
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25th  January,  1 795,  and  the  greatest  heat  (38,4°)  on  the  8th 
July,  1793.  He  then  ^ivcs  the  temperatures  observed  dur- 
ing the  expeditions  of  Captains  Parry  and  Franklin,  and  the 
dates  of  the  natural  congelation  of  mercury,  together  with 
the  tobies  of  the  maximum  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere 
observed  on  the  open  sea  at  its  surface.  From  these  obser- 
vations together,  M.  Arago  draws  the  following  conclusions  : 
1st,  In  no  part  of  the  earth  on  land,  and  in  no  season,  will  a 
thermometer,  raised  from  2  to  3  metres  above  the  ground  and 
protected  from  all  reverberation,  attain  the  46  centigrade 
degree  ;  "2dly,  In  the  open  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
whatever  be  the  place  or  season,  never  attains  the  31st  cen- 
tigrade degree  ;  3dly,  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  has 
ever  been  observed  on  our  globe  with  a  thermometer  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  is  50  centigrade  degrees  below  zero ;  4thly, 
The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  sea  in  no  latitude,  and 
in  no  season,  rises  above  30  centigrade  degrees,  {^.'inn.  dc 
Phys,  tt  de  Chim."] 

Hawkms^t  Mode  ofpreparmg  Emery. — Mr  Hawkins,  finding 
that  the  emery  sold  in  the  shops  was  totally  ineflkient  for  the 
purpose  he  ha(!  in  yier,  nainelj,  c;rinding  two  flat  surfaces 
of  hard  cast  steel  accurately,  thought  of  applying  a  process 
he  had  seen  for  washing  over  diamond  dust^  to  emery  ;  and 
to  be  certain  that  his  emery  was  of  good  quality,  he  purchas- 
ed of  an  emery-maker  a  quantity  of  those  small  lumps,  or 
grains,  which  had  longest  withstood  the  action  of  the  cast-iron 
runners  and  bed,  and  thus  ensured  the  hardness  of  the  eme- 
ry; these  pieces  were  reduced  to  powder  in  a  cast-iron  mor- 
tar, and  then  separated  into  different  portions  by  sieves. 

He  then  washed  over  the  finest  emery  thus  obtained,  using 
oil  instead  of  water,  as  in  the  usual  process,  the  former  hold- 
ing it  in  suspension  for  a  much  longer  time ;  and  in  this  way 
obtained  a  series  of  emery  which  had  floated  one,  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  forty,  and  eighty  minutes,  amongst  which  he 
found  every  variety  nccessiiry  for  his  purpose ;  and  keeping 
them  in  boxes,  which  were  numbered  according  to  the  min- 
utes they  had  floated,  he  could  at  any  time  prepare  more  of 
any  one  kind.  In  this  way  Mr  Hawkins  readily  attained  his 
object,  and  ultimately  by  selecting  those  grams  of  emery 
which  resisted  longest  the  action  of  the  pestle  and  mortar,  he 
obtained  some  so  nard,  as  to  be  capable  of  cutting  a  ruby, 
when  employed  instead  of  diamond-dust. 

Mr  Gill  by  grinding  Greek  emery-stone  between  two  flat 
and  hard  steel  surfaces,  and  washing  off  the  lighter  portions 
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in  oil,  found  that  those  which  subsided  in  half  a  minnte,  when 
examined  by  a  microscope^  bad  entirely  resisted  the  friction, 
and  were  perfectly  crystallized  sapphire:).    \Ttch.  /?*;».] 

On  the  Umbilicus  of  Marsupial  Animals. — It  has  been  gene- 
rally thought  that  Marsupial  animals  are  destitute  of  any  urn- 
bilious  and  are  only  attached  to  the  mother  by  means  of  the 
mouth. 

Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  has  lately  discovered  in  some  speci- 
mens of  the  foeti  of  Didelphis  Virginiana  preserved  in  spirits, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  mother  by  Dr  Barton  very 
soon  after  their  introduction  into  the  pouch,  evident  vestiges 
of  placental  organization,  and  of  an  umbilicus.  They  were 
only  five  lines  long,  and  already  formed  ;  in  the  two  males 
which  he  examined,  the  umbilicus  was  large  for  the  size  of 
the  animal,  as  it  was  also  in  the  female,  and  very  distinct 
from  the  entrance  of  the  pouch. 

Mr  Gcoffroy  observes,  that  the  series  of  transformations 
common  to  all  mammalia  are  ovulum^  embryo^  and  foetus. 
These  three  stages  of  genital  products  require  three  distinct 
sitaations,  which  in  the  other  mammalia  are  found  in  the  sexual 
canal,  but  in  the  marsupialia  they  are  very  differently  distri- 
buted, though  in  an  equally  continuous  series.  The  ovulum 
and  the  embryo  are  formed  and  developed  in  the  sexual 
canal  and  the  fcetus  out  of  it.  The  womb  is  the  third  station 
in  the  mammalia,  where  the  common  foetus  is  incubated  and 
nourished  ;  and  the  marsupiimi  *  or  nursing  pouch  is  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  marsupial  animals.  The  difference, 
therefore,  consists  only  in  the  name  of  the  last  part.  [Ann. 
Sci.  J^aL  and  Zool.  Jour*  1.  403.] 

Capillary  Attraction. — M.  Glllerson  says,  "  If  a  capillary 
tube  be  introduced  into  mercury,  the  metal  will  remain  in  the 
tube  below  the  exterior  surface.  If  then  the  tube  be  careful- 
ly raised,  without  taking  it  out  of  the  mercury,  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  may  be  raised  to  the  level  of  that 
without.  Operatins  very  carefully,  it  may  even  be  raised 
still  higher ;  its  surface  will  then  become  concave,  the  nature 
of  the  curve  apparently  approaching  that  of  the  catenarian 
carve,  which  I  believe  also  to  be  that  of  liquids  which  in  ca- 
pillary tabes  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  external  sur- 
&ce.  If  then  the  tube  be  depressed  a  little,  the  convex  sur- 
face may  be  again  given  to  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  with* 
otttits  level  being  depressed  below  that  of  the  external  portion. 
It  appears  to  me  therefore,  that  the  surface  of  liquids  in  capil- 
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Inrj  tubes  is  an  accessary  circumstance,  and  has  no  direct 
influence  on  tbe  elevation  or  depression  of  the  liquid.^  [iSifr. 
Univ.  XXII-  209.] 

On  Combinations  of  Carbon  and  Iron^  Pig  Iron^  <^c. — A  long 
experimental  memoir  by  M.  Karsten,  on  the  combination  of 
iron  and  carbon,  is  contained  in  the  Annates  des  Mines,  ix. 
657.  We  have  not  time  at  present  to  analyze  it,  but  give  the 
results  as  drawn  up  by  the  author,  and  appended  to  the  me- 
moir. 

1.  White  cast  iron  and  tempered  steel  contains  the  carbon 
combined  with  the  whole  mass  of  iron*  2.  Lamella  ted  white 
cast  iron  presents  a  perfect  combination  of  iron  with  carbon ; 
it  always  contains  more  carbon  than  the  grey  cast  iron.  3« 
Iron  and  steel,  not  tempered,  contains  the  carbon  in  the  state 
of  carburet.  4.  Cold  grey  cast  iron  contains  the  larger  part 
of  its  carbon,  in  the  state  of  graphite  and  of  mixture  :  This 
graphite  contains  no  iron,  but  constitutes  the  carbon  in  all  its 
purity.  6.  The  rest  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  grey  cast 
iron,  may  be  found  either  combined  with  the  whole  mass,  or 
forming  a  definite  carburet  which  is  afterwards  dissolved  in 
the  metal,  as  is  the  case  with  soft  iron,  or  steeL  6«  All  the 
varieties  of  carburetted  iron,  considered  in  the  liquid  state, 
contain  the  carbon  dissolved  in  the  mass  of  metal  in  indefi- 
nite proportions.  7.  Finally.  The  graphite  separates  from 
the  metal  at  the  moment  of  congelation,  and  if  there  be  other 
carburets  of  iron,  they  separate  at  a  later  period. 

Remarking  on  the  means  generally  proposed  for  tlie  sep- 
aration or  estimation  of  the  carbon  in  carburetted  iron,  M. 
Karsten  finds  grounds  of  obiection  to  them  all.  That  propos- 
-c*  by  M.  Vauquelin,  namely,  the  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid, 
he  states  to  be  uncertain  and  inacurate  from  the  formation  of 
sulphuret  of  iron-    [Jour.  ofScu  Lit.  and  Arts."] 

Antiquity  of  Trtes. — In  "  Major  Rooke's  Sketch  of  the  For- 
est of  Sherwood,^'  it  is  stated  that  in  cutting  down  some  tim- 
ber in  Berkland  and  Bilhaugh,  letters  have  been  found  cut 
or  stamped  in  the  body  of  the  trees,  denoting  the  king's  reign 
in  which  they  were  marked.  It  seems  that  the  bark  was  cut 
off,  and  the  fetters  cut  in,  after  which  the  next  year's  wood 
grew  over  it,  but  without  adhering  where  the  bark  had  been 
cut.  The  ciphers  are  of  James  I.,  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
one  of  King  John !  One  of  those  with  James's  cipher  was 
•about  one  foot  within  the  tree,  and  one  foot  from  the  centre : 
it  was  cut  down  in  1786.    The  tree  must  have  been  two  feet 
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in  diameter,  or  two  yards  in  circumfierencc,  wb«n  the  mark 
was  cut.  A  tree  of  this  size  is  generally  estimated  at  1 20 
years  growth,  which  number  substracted  from  the  middle  year 
of  James's  reign  would  make  1 493  the  date  of  the  planting  of 
the  tree.  The  tree  Avith  William  and  Mary  had  the  mark 
about  nine  inches  within  the  tree,  and  three  feet  three  inches 
from  the  centre ;  cut  down  also  in  1 786.  The  mark  of  John 
was  eighteen  inches  within  the  tree,  and  something  more  than 
afoot  from  the  centre  :  it  was  cut  down  in  17B1  ;  but  the 
middle  year  of  John's  reign  was  1207,  from  which  if  we  sub- 
slract  120,  the  number  of  years  requisite  for  a  tree  two  leet 
diameter  to  arrive  at  that  growth,  it  will  make  the  date  of  it^ 
planting  1085,  or  about  twenty  years  after  the  conquest.  The 
tree  therefore,  when  cut  down  in  1791,  qaust  have  been  706 
years  old  ;  a  fact  scarcely  credible  ;  for  it  appears  from  the 
trees  whose  marks  are  better  authenticated,  that  those  exact* 
ly  of  the  same  size,  when  marked,  had  increased  twelve  in* 
cbes  in  diameter  in  1 73  years,  whilst  this  tree  had  increased 
no  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  584  years.  Major  Rooke 
says  that  several  trees  with  this  mark  had  been  cut  down,. 
so  that  deception  or  mistake  is  scarcely  possible.  [.AT.  M^ 
Mag.] 

Light  of  Haloes. — M.  Arago,  from  observations  made  on 
the  11  tb  April,  1826,  with  the  instrument  which  he  has  in- 
vented for  the  examination  of  polarized  light,  has  discovered 
that  the  light  of  haloes  (luminous  circles  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear round  the  sun,  and  whose  apparent  diameters  are  22^^ 
and  45^)  is  not  a  reflected,  but  a  refracted  light ;  a  result 
which  gives  nigch  probability  to  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon propose!  by  Mariotte.  This  philosopher  supposed 
that  the  solar  ray  hs  refracted  in  its  passage  through  the  drops 
of  water  frozen  and  suspended  in  the  at.uosphere.  M.  Ara- 
go is  of  opinion,  that  the  observation  of  haloes  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  true  law  of  the  decrease  of  temperature 
in  proportion  as  we  rise  from  the  earth's  surface,  a  law  which 
hitherto  has  had  no  other  foundation  than  a  single  aerostatic 
tension  of  Gay-Lussac. — ^Bullet.  Univ.  May ^  1825.] 

&f  H.  Davy^s  method  of  protecting  the  Copper  Sheathing  of 
Slm4 — Several  accounts  have  been  published  in  this  Jour- 
1^1  of  the  labours  of  Sir  H.  Davy  in  attempting  to  protect 
^e  copper  sheathing  of  ships  from  corrosion.  An  unusual 
excitement  has  prevailed  in  England,  upon  this  subject,  for 
more  than  a  year  past ;  an  exciiement  which  may  be  attrib- 
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uled  more  perhaps  to  the  high  character  of  Sir  H.  Davy^  ^.'^S" 
to  the  importance  of  the  experiments  in  which  He  "has  Been 
engaged.  It  appears  by  late  accounts  in  English  publican 
tions,  that  skips  protected  by  iron,  have  been  found  so  gene- 
rally faul^  Doth  with  the  fleshy  and  hard  shell  secies  of 
barnacles  affcr  a  voyage,  that  the  admiralty  have  given  orders 
to  suspend  ihe  use  of  the  protectors  on  all  national  sea  goit^ 
ships  ;  but  they  are  to  bef  continued  on  vessels  in  ordinarj-, 
receiving  ?Hips,  hulks,  &c*  ; 

A  correspondent  of  this  Journal  has  favoured  us  with  p. 
short  paperlon  this  subject ;  part  of  which,  being  a  recapij- 
ulatton  of  preceding  accounts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  publish* 
The  following  are  extracts  from  this  paper :—  , 

^  If  I  am  right  in  the  cofijeclure,  the  copper  sheathing,  as 
geiierally  used,  does  not  become  foul,  because  the  rust  ihfj(t 
readily  wastes  it  in  the  sea,  is  so  peculiarly  corrosive  and  de- 
structive, that  nothing  possessing  animal  or  vegetable  Ufewf  it 
adhere  to  it*  The  difficulty  is,  that, the  new  method,  while  It 
saves  the  copper,  prevents  the  oxidation,  which  keeps  it  cleayr 
of  these  destructions,  and  unless  soaie  remedy  «bail  be  d«- 
covered,   the  method  must  undoubtedly  be  given  up.  *j  - 

^  This  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the  plates  of  iroA 
zinc  or  tin,Jmay  be  secured  to  the  vessel  in  such  a  mannevi, 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  occasionally  removed  at  sea,  so 
to  allow  a  ptrtiai  oxidaiio'n  of  the  copper  sufRcient  to  *deia( 
any  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  substances  that  may  be  colled 
ing,  and  the  A  replaced.  They  might  no  doubt  bo  fixed  so  afe 
to  be  conndcted  with  the  copper,  and  "be  continually  wei,' 
which  would  give  them  the  operation  desired,  and  still  be^ 
within  reacH*  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  a  small  mass  of  tid, 
even  when  <jommunicating  only  by  a  wire  with  a  large  plaij 
of9opper,  eptirely  preserjied  it.  Experiments  migotjeasil; 
be  made  to  ■  ascertain  whether  weeds  and  barnacles  wouh, 
no^pfall  off  jl^om  copper,  wjien  oxidation  was  suffered  to  taki 
placi^ ;  and  ♦Iso  for  how  long  a  time  it  would  be  necessary 
the  metal  should  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  sea  water,  ift 
order  to  effect  such  oxidation  to  a  sufficient  extent."  i 

If  no  experiments  founded  on  views  like  these,  have  bee^ 
made,  we  hojpe  that  they  will  bei  instituted  upon  these  suggesf 
tions,  as  it  w<Hild  oertaiwy  appeftr  thutt  a-conrnderabkr  reduc|^ 
tion  of  the  otxidation,  by  means  of  the  protectors,  is  not  ii» 
compatible  \^Jth  a  clean  state  of  the  copper.  j 
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Art.  XaiV. — Bio^ajMadAeetnmt.^M.  U  CawUe  Lagrange*' 
By  M.  le  Chevaher  Delambie*     \Jfnn.  PMm.] 

(Concladed  from  p.  114.) 

M.  Lagrings  took  possession  of  fab  sitiiation  on  fbe  6th  of 
November,  1766.  He  was  weU  received  by  the  king  ;  but  soon 
perceiired  that  the  Germans  do  not  Uke  to  see  for^gners  occupy 
fliuations  in  their  country.     He  applied  to  the  study  of  their  lan- 

Sage.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  mathematics,  and  did  not 
d  himself  in  the  way  of  any  person,  because  he  demanded 
Dodmig ;  and  he  soon  obliged  the  Germans  to  give  him  their 
eflteon.  **  The  king,"  said  he  himself,  *^  treated  me  weD,  I 
diougbt  that  he  preferred  me  to  Eider,  who  was  something  of  a 
devcKee,  while  1  took  no  part  in  the  disputes  about  worship  ;  and 
did  not  coirtradict  the  qniiicxi  of  any  one.''  This  prudent  reserve, 
tfit  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  an  hooound)le  familiarity, 
wtish  wodd  have  been  attended  with  some  inconveniences,  left 
Urn  d)e  wbcde  of  his  time  for  mathematical  labours,  which  hither- 
to had  broi^t  him  nothing  but  compliments  the  most  flattering 
and  the  most  unanimous.  This  concert  of  {nraises  was  onlj  once 
interrupted  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 

I  A  French  mathematician,  who  to  much  st^acity  united  a  still 
greater  degree  of  selfishness,  and  scarcely  eave  himself  the  trou- 
ble to  study  the  works  of  others,  accused  M.  Lagrange  of  having 
gone  astrajf  in  the  new  route  that  he  had  traced^  from  not  having 
i0eff  vndentood  the  theory  of  it  He  reproached  him  with  hav- 
iMg  deceived  him$df  in  his  assertions  and  calculations,  Lagrange 
m  reply  expresses  some  astonishment  at  diese  harsh  expressions, 
to  which  he  was  so  litde  accustomed.  He  expected  at  least  to 
have  seen  them  founded  upon  some  reasons  either  good  or  bad  ; 
but  he  discovered  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  shows  that  the  solu- 
tion proposed  by  Fontaine  was  incomplete  and  illusory  in  certain 
respects.  Fontaine  had  boasted  that  he  had  taught  mathemati- 
cians the  condit](His  which  render  possible  the  integration  of  dif- 
ferential equations  with  three  variables.  Lagrange  i^wed  him 
by  several  citadons,  that  these  conditions  were  known  to  rcathe- 
matrcians  long  before  Fontaine  was  capable  of  teaching  them. 
He  does  not  deny  that  Fontaine  discovered  these  theoren)5 
himself,  ^  at  least  I  am  persuaded,"  says  he,  *^  that  he  |ras 
as  capable  of  finding  diem  as  any  person  whatever.'' 

It  was  with  this  delicacy  and  moderation  that  he  answered  the 
aggressor.  CcMidorcet,  in  his  iloge  of  Fontaine,  is  obliged  to  avow 
that,  <m  this  occasion,  his  fiiend  deviated  fix>m  that  politeness 
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ti^hich  ou^t  never  to  be  dkHpensed  witb^  but  which  perhaps  he 
thought  less  necessary  with  illustrious  adversaries,  whose  glory  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  these  little  delicacies.  Every  one  csm  esti- 
mate the  value  of  that  apology,  especially  when  applied  to  a  man 
who,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  studied  the  vanity  of  others 
that  he  might  wound  it  upon  occ^on.  We  must  at  least  acknowl- 
edge that  he,  who  saw  himself  attacked  in  that  manner  when  he 
was  in  the  right,  and  who  knew  how  to  maintain  politeness  with 
an  adversary  who  had  himself  dispensed  widi  it,  acquired  a  dou- 
ble advantage  over  him,  besides  victoriously  repelling  his  impru-. 
dent  attack. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  foUow  M.  Lag'ange  b 
the  important  researches  with  which  he  filled  the  Berlin  Memoirs  ; 
and  even  some  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Tigrin  Academy,, 
which  was  indebted  to  him  for  its  existence.  All  the  space  that 
can  be  devoted  to  this  biograpliical  account  would  not  be  sufficient 
even  to  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  immense  series  of  his  la- 
bours, which  have  given  so  much  value  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  while  it  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 
directed  by  M.  Lagrange.  Some  of  these  Memoirs  are  of  such, 
extent  and  importance  that  they  might  pass  for  a  great  separate 
work,  yet  they  constitute  a  part  only  oi  what  these  twenty  years 
enabled  him  to  produce.  He  had  composed  his  Mecanique  An- , 
alytique,  but  he  wanted  to  have  it  printed  at  Paris,  where  he  ex- 
pected that  his  formulas  would  be  given  with  more  care  and  fidel- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  running  too  great  a  risk  to  intrust 
the  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  a  traveller,  who  might  not  be 
aware  of  the  whole  of  its  value.  M.  Lagrange  made  a  copy  of  it, 
which  M.  Duchatelet  undertook  to  deliver  to  the  Abbe  Marie, 
witli  whom  he  was  intimately  connected.  Marie  fulfilled  with 
honour  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  His  first  care  was  to  find 
a  bookseller  who  would  undertake  to  publish  it ;  and,  what  it  will 
be  difficult  to  believe  at  this  time,  he  could  not  find  one.  liie 
newer  the  methods  in  it  were,  and  the  more  sublime  the  theory, 
the  fewer  readers  would  be  found  capable  of  appreciating  it ; 
hence,  without  entertaining  any  doubts  of  the  merit  of  the  work, 
the  bookseDers  were  excusable  in  hesitating  to  print  a  bode,  the 
sale  of  which  would  probably  be  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
mathematicians  disseminated  through  Europe.  Desain,  who  was 
the  most  enterprizing  of  all  those  to  whom  application  was  made, 
would  not  imdertake  to  publish  it,  till  Marie  entered  into  a  formal 
engagement  to  take  all  die  copies  of  the  edition  which  were  not 
sold  by  a  dven  time.  To  this  first  service  Marie  added  another, 
of  which  M.  Lagrange  was  not  less  sensible  ;  he  procured  him 
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an  editor  worthy  of  superintending  the  pubGcation  of  such  a  work. 
M.  Legendre  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  troublesome 
task  of  correcting  the  press,  and  was  repaid  by  the  sentiment  of 
veneration  for  the  author  with  which  he  was  penetrated  ;  and  by 
die  thanks  which  he  received  from  him  in  a  letter  which  I  have 
had  in  my  possession,  and  which  M.  Lagrange  had  filled  with  ex- 
presnons  of  his  esteem  and  his  gratitude. 

The  book  was  not  yet  published  when  the  author  came  to  set- 
de  in  Paris.  Several  causes  determined  him  to  take  this  step ;  but 
we  must  not  give  credit  to  all  that  have  been  stated.  The  death 
of  Frederic  had  occasioned  great  changes  in  Prussia,  and  still 
greater  were  to  be  apprehended.  Philosophers  were  no  longer 
flo  much  respected  as  formerlv.  It  was  natural  for  M.  Lagrange 
agam  to  feel  that  desire  whicli  had  formerly  conducted  him  to 
Paris.  These  causes,  together  with  the  publication  of  the  Me- 
canique  Analytique,  were  sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add 
odier  causes,  which  several  publications  that  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Germany,  and  particularly  the  anonymous  historian  of 
the  court  of  Berlin,  have  noticed.  We  never,  duripg  a  residence 
of  twenty-five  years  m  France,  heard  M.  Lagrange  prefer  the 
sfightest  complaint  against  the  minister,  who  is  accused  in  that 
pdbUcation  oi  having  disgusted  him  by  a  treatment  full  of  haught- 
mess  and  contempt,  which  out  of  respect  for  himself  it  was  impos- 
aUe  for  M .  Lagrange  to  overlook.  We  might  suspect  that  M. 
Lagrange  had  sufficient  generosity  to  forget  or  pardon  bad  treats 
ment,  which  he  punished  in  the  only  way  worthy  of  himself,  by 
leaving  the  country  where  his  merit  was  overlooked ;  but  when 
he  was  directly  questioned  on  that  subject  by  a  Member  of  the 
hstitute  (M.  Burckhartd)  he  only  gave  negative  answers,  and  as- 
%ied  no  other  motives  than  the  misfortunes  which  it  was  thought 
were  about  to  fall  upon  Prussia.  M.  de  Hertzberg  was 
dead,  and  M,  le  Lagrange,  a  senator  and  comte  of  the  French 
em(nre,  could  have  no  interest  in  concealing  tlie  truth.  Hence 
we  must  consider  his  own  statement  as  affording  the  only  true 
reasons. 

The  historian  therefore,  whom  we  have  quoted,  has  been  ill- 
informed.  But  the  spirit  of  calumny  and  satire,  which  has  so 
justly  rendered  his  work  suspected,  ought  not  to  prevent  us  firom 
extracting  irom  it  the  lines  in  which  he  explains,  with  that  energy 
winch  is  peculiarly  his  own,  his  opinion,  which  is  that  of  a& 
Eojpope,  when  he  does  justice  to  M.  Lagrai^e. 

"  I  think,"  says  he,  (Hist.  Secrete  de  la  Cour  de  Beriin,  1789, 
trane  ii.  paee  173),  '^  that  there  is  at  this  moment  an  acquisiticm 
worthy  of  the  king  of  France,  the  illustrious  Lagrange,  the  great- 
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esc  matbematieian  who  has  appeared  wiee  Newton,  and  who  in 
every  point  d'view  is  the  man  that  has  die  most  astonirfied  me  ; 
'--L^igraiige,  the  wisest,  and  perhaps  the  onhr  practical  philoeo- 
lAer  that  ever  existed,  meritorious  by  his  undisturbable  wisdona, 
Ms  mann^^,  his  conduct ;  the  object  of  the  most  tender  respect 
of  the  small  number  of  men  with  mkom  he  associates ;'— Lagrange 
is  misunderstood  ;  every  thing  leads  him  to  leave  a  country  vidiere 
nothing  can  excuse  the  crime  of  being  a  foreign^,  and  where  in 
fact  he  is  merely  t^derated.  Prince  Cardito  de  Lafiedo,  Nei^ 
pditan  minister  at  Copenhagen,  ofl^ed  him  the  most  flatteriag 
conditions  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign.  The  Grand  Duke,  the 
King  of  Sardima,  mvite  him  eagerly ;  but  all  their  prc^>osals  would 
be  easily  obliterated  by  ours.  I  am  very  eager  to  see  this  pro- 
posal made,  because  I  confer  it  as  noble,  and  because  I  tender- 
ly love  the  man  who  is  the  object  of  it.  I  have  mduced  M.  La- 
grange not  to  accept  immediately  the  proposab  made  to  him,  and 
to  wait  tiH  he  receives  ours." 

T%e  author  whom  we  quote  appears  to  fear  the  qppontion  of 
M.  Breteml ;  but,  according  to  M.  Lagrange  himseli,  it  was  the 
Abb6  Marie  who  proposed  it  to  M.  Breteuil,  who  cm  all  occasions 
anti(^ated  the  desires  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  presented  the 
demand  to  Louis  XVI,  and  induced  \am  to  agree  to  it. 

The  successor  of  Frederic,  althot^  he  did  not  much  imereat 
Umself  in  the  sciences,  made  some  di^ulty  in  allowing  a  philos- 
opher to  depart  whom  his  predecessor  had  invited,  and  whom  he 
l^noured  with  his  particular  esteem.  After  some  delay,  M.  La* 
grusge  obtained  liberty  to  depart.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  shooM 
still  give  some  memoirs  to  4ie  Berlin  Academy.  The  vdumes  of 
1792,  1793,  and  1803,  show  that  he  fiudifuUy  kept  his  pixmiise. 

It  was  in  1787  that  M.  Lagrange  came  to  Paris  to  take  ins 
seat  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  had  been  a  foreign 
member  for  fifteen  years.  To  give  him  the  right  of  voting  in  all 
their  delib^^tions,  diis  title  was  changed  into  that  of  veteran  pen^ 
sionary*  His  new  associates  showed  diemselves  happy  and  proud 
in  possessing  him.  The  Queen  treated  him  vrith  regard,  and 
considered  him  as  a  German.  He  had  been  recomm^Kied  to 
her  fit>m  Vienna.  He  obtained  a  lodging  in  the  Louvre,  where 
be  lived  happy  till  the  Revohidon* 

The  satisfaction  which  he  enjoyed  did  not  show  itself  outwards 
ly.  Always  affable  and  kind  when  interrogated,  he  himself  spoke 
but  litde,  and  appeared  absent  and  melanchc^.  Okexk  in  com- 
panies which  must  have  been  suitable  to  his  taste,  among  the 
most  distinguished  m^i  of  all  countries  who  met  at  the  house  of 
the  ttustrious  La^^oisier,  I  have  seen  him  dreaming  aft  it  were. 
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^rilh  Us  head  afaisst  a  window,  where  however  nothing  attraot^d 
his  attemioD.  He  remaided  a  stranger  to  what  was  passing  arpund 
hm  He  acknowledged  himself  that  his  enthusiasm  was  ^one, 
that  he  had  loet  bis.taste  for  mathematica.  When  informed  that 
a  matfacmttirian  was  emplojed  at  soch  a  task,  ^'  so  mudi  the 
better,"  he  wouki  say,  '^  I  had  begun  it,  now  it  will  be  unnecee- 
saiy  forme  to  finish  it*"  But  he  merd^  changed  the  otjjeet  of 
his  studies.  Metaphysics,  the  history  of  human  nature,  that  of 
diAmit  religioos,  the  general  theory  of  languages,  medicine,  bol- 
aojr,  divided  his  leisure  hours.  Wnen  the  conversation  turned 
upon  subjects  wkb  which  it  was  supposed  he  was  unacquainted, 
we  were  struck  by  an  unexpected  ol^rvation,  a  fine  thought,  a 
profound  view,  which  excited  long  reflections.  Suntxinded  by 
chemists  who  were  reforming  the  theory  and  even  the  language 
of  the  science,  be  made  himself  acquainted  widi  their  discoveries, 
wUeh  gave  to  facts  formerly  isolated,  that  connexion  which  di»- 
tinguishes  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  mathematics.  He  undertook 
to  mke  himself  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  knowledge,  which 
fimerly  appeared  to  him  so  obscure,  but  which  he  foimd  on  trak 
e$  uay  as  eUgebru,  People  have  been  surprised  at  this  compari- 
soB,  and  have  thought  that  it  could  come  from  no  one  ebe  than 
Lagrange.  It  appears  lo  us  as  simple  as  just ;  but  it  must  be 
tabu  m  its  tirue  sense.  Algebra,  which  presents  so  many  insohi- 
Ue  problems,  so  many  difficulties  against  which  Lagrange  Mmself 
straggled  in  vain,  could  not  b  that  sense  appear  to  him  an  em 
study.  Bvit  he  compares  the  new  elements  of  chemistry  wita 
dMne  of  a^ebra.  Thej  constituted  a  body,  they  were  intelligible, 
ibej  ctkxed  more  certamty,  they  resembled  algebra,  which  in  the 
part  of  it  which  is  com{dete  presents  nothing  difficuk  to  conceive, 
noafudi  to  which  we  may  not  arrive  by  the  most  palpable  reason- 
ing. The  commencement  of  the  science  of  chemistiy  appeared 
to  ban  to  aSEer  the  same  advantages,  perhaps  with  somewhat  leas 
stiMity  and  certainty  ;  but,  like  algebra,  it  has  no  doubt  also  its  dif- 
ficakies,  its  naradoxes,  which  will  require,  to  explain  them,  much 
sagacity,  reflection,  and  time.  It  has  likewise  its  problems,  which 
ne?er  will  be  resolved. 

h  this  pfaibsopbic  repose  he  continued  till  the  revdution,  widi* 
out  addmg  any  thing  to  his  mathematical  discoveries,  or  even 
opeoing  lus  Mecanique  Analytique,  which  had  been  publided  for 
two  years. 

llie  rev^Aition  gave  phikMsopfaers  an  oi^rtunity  of  making  a 
great  and  cfiflScuh  innovadon  :  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
w^eights  and  measures  founded  on  nature,  and  perfecdy  anak^oua 
to  oaf  scale  of  numbers*     Lagrange  was  one  of  the  coRumssion- 
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en  whom  the  Academy  charged  with  that  task.  He  vvas  one  (JT 
ite  keenest  {womolers.  He  wished  to  see  the  decimal  system  in 
all  its  purity.  He  was  provoked  at  the  complaisance  of  Borda, 
who  got  quarters  of  the  metre  made.  He  thou^t  the  objection 
€^  tilde  importance  which  was  drawn  against  the  system  from  the 
small  number  of  divisors  that  its  base  afforded.  He  regretted 
that  it  was  not  a  prime  number,  as  11,  which  would  have  given 
die  same  denominator  to  all  the  fractions.  This  idea  perhaps  wiD 
be  regarded  as  one  of  those  exaggerations,  which  are  hazarded 
by  men  of  the  best  understandings,  in  the  heat  of  dispute.  But 
he  menticNied  (he  number  1 1  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  number  12, 
which  more  intrepid  innovators  would  have  wished  to  substitute  in 
ptace  of  the  number  10,  that  constiuites  the  base  of  the  whole  of 
our  numeration. 

When  die  Academy  was  suppressed,  the  commission  charged 
with  the  establishment  of  die  new  svstem  was  retained  for  a  time. 
Three  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  when,  in  order  to^wr^  that 
commission,  the  names  of  Lavoisier,  Borda,  Laplace,  Coulondb, 
Brisson,  and  Delambre,  were  struck  out.  Lagrange  was  retain- 
ed. In  quality  of  president,  he  informed  me,  in  a  bng  letter  fiill 
of  kindness,  that  I  should  receive  official  information  of  my  re- 
moval. As  soon  as  he  saw  me  on  my  return  to  Paris,  he  expressh 
ed  to  me  his  regret  at  the  dismission  of  so  many  associates.  ^  I 
do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  why  they  have  retamed  me.**  But  unless 
the  supjH'ession  had  been  total,  it  could  scarcely  have  extended 
to  liim.  The  more  losses  the  commission  had  sustained,  of  the 
more  importance  was  it  not  to  deprive  it  of  the  consideration  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  Lagrange.  Besides,  he  was  known  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to  the  sciences  ;  he  had  no  place  either  in  the 
civil  department  or  the  administration.  The  moderation  <^  his 
character  had  prevented  him  from  expressing  what  he  could  not 
but  think  in  secret :  but  I  i^all  never  forget  the  conversation 
which  I  had  with  him  at  that  period.  It  was  the  day  after 
the  atrocious  and  absurd  sentence,  contrary  to  every  thing 
like  justice,  had  thrown  all  lovers  of  the  sciences  into  mour- 
ning, by  cutting  off  the  most  illustrious  philosopher  in  Ekirope. 
^^It  has  cost  them  but  a  moment,"  said  he,  *<  to  cut  off  thai  head, 
and  a  hundred  years  perhaps  will  not  be  suffici^it  to  produce  an- 
other like  it."  Some  months  before  we  had  had  a  similar  con- 
versation in  the  cabinet  of  Lavoisier,  on  account  of  die  death  of 
the  imfiHtunate  Baiily.  We  lamented  together  the  dreadfid  con- 
sequences of  the  dangerous  experiment  which  the  French  had 
attempted.  All  these  chimerical  projects  of  melioration  appear-  - 
ed  to  him  very  equivocal  proofs  of  the  greatness  d*  ^  human 
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^  If  you  wish  to  see  it  troty  great,''  added  he,  **  enter  io- 
to  die  cabinet  <^  Newtoo  empbyed  in  decomposing  light,  or  ki 
explaining  the  system  of  the  worid." 

Already  for  some  time  he  had  regretted  not  having  listened  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  at  the  commencement  of  our  trou- 
Ues  had  recommended  him  to  seek  an  asylum,  which  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  find.  As  long  as  the  revolution  seenn 
ed  onfy  to  threaten  the  pensicui  which  he  enjoyed  in  France,  he 
had  neglected  that  consideration,  out  of  curiosiQr  to  be  iq)on  the 

£[  of  one  of  those  great  convulsions  which  it  is  always  morepru* 
t  to  observe  at  a  distance. ''  It  was  your  own  chooce,"  said  he 
several  times  to  himself  when  he  entrusted  me  with  his  regret.  It 
was  to  IK)  purpose  that  a  special  decree  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  insured  the  payment  of  his  pension.  The  decree 
WIS  d*  DO  vahie,  because  the  depreciation  of  the  papar  curreocy 
was  sufficient  to  render  it  illusory.  He  had  been  named  mem- 
ber of  die  Board  o/*Cottnifta^um,  iqppoiated  to  examine  and  re* 
ward  usefiil  inventions.  He  had  been  i^ppointed  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Mint.  This  commission  offered  him  few 
olgects  to  fix  his  attention,  and  could  in  no  degree  remove  his  ap- 
pffihensions.  It  was  again  proposed  to  draw  him  to  Berlin,  and 
10  restore  him  to  his  former  situation.  He  had  agreed  to  the  pro- 
poeol.  Herault  de  Sechdles,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  a 
passport,  offered  him,  bx  the  greater  seeuritjr,  a  mission  to  Prussia* 
Madame  Lagrange  would  not  consent  to  quit  her  country.  This 
repugpance,  which  at  that  time  he  considered  as  a  misfortune, 
was  to  him  a  source  of  fortune  and  of  new  glory. 

Hie  Ncnrmal  School,  of  which  he  was  named  Professor,  but 
wUch  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence,  scarcely  gave  him  time 
to  ex^ain  his  ideas  respecting  the  ibundatioii  of  arithmetio  and 
a^elwa,  and  their  application  to  geometry. 

The  Polytechnic  Schod,  the  residt  of  a  happier  idea,  had  like- 
wise a  more  durable  supeesa:  and  among  the  best  efiects  which 
it  [xoduced,  we  may  puce  tha>oC  having  restored  Lagrange  to 
Analysis.  It  was  th^e  that  he  had  dn  opportunity  of  devebping 
those  ideas,  the  germ  of  which  was  to  be  ibtrnd  in  two  memoirs 
dut  he  had  published  in  1772,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  ex- 
plaia  die  true  metaphysics  of  the  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus. To  render  these  happy  devebpements  more  easily  under- 
stood, the  professor  associated  himself  with  his  pupils.  It  was  then 
that  he  composed  his  Analytical  Functions,  and  his  Lectures  on 
that  Calculus,  of  which  he  puUished  several  editions.  ^'  Those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend  these  interesting  lectuxes," 
^  publicly  one  oi  the  piofessors  (M.  Liacroix),  **  have  th^ 
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pleasure  to  see  him  create  before  the  ejes  of  his  audience  ahnost 
the  whole  of  his  thecny,  and  will  caremlly  preserve  several  varia- 
tions which  the  historian  of  the  science  will  collect  as  examples  d" 
the  path  followed  in  analysis  by  the  genius  of  bvention.'' 

It  was  then  likewise  that  be  published  his  treatise  on  the  nu- 
merical sdution  of  equations,  with  notes  on  the  several  points  of  the 
theory  of  algebraic  ecjuations. 

It  is  said  that  Archimedes,  \diose  great  reputation,  at  least  with 
the  historians,  is  founded  upon  the  machines  of  all  kinds,  by  means 
of  which  he  retarded  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  deqitsed  th^  me- 
chanical mventions,  on  which  he  wrote  nothing,  and  placed  im- 
portance only  in  his  works  of  pure  theory.  We  may  sometimes 
conceiive  that  the  great  mathematicians  of  our  a^  entertained  the 
same  sentiments  with  Archimedes.  They  consid^  a  [woblera  as 
solved  when  it  presents  no  analytical  difficulty,  when  nodiing  re- 
mains to  be  done  but  differentiations,  substitutions,  and  reductions, 
operaticHis  \diich  require  merely  patience,  and  a  certain  dexterity 
cferived  from  practice.  Satisfied  with  having  removed  all  the  real 
difficulties,  they  concern  themselves  periiaps  too  little  with  the 
embarrassments  which  they  leave  to  the  calculator,  and  with  the 
long  labour  necessary  in  order  to  make  use  of  their  formula,  even 
after  it  has  been  suitably  reduced.  M.  Lagrange  had  more  than 
once  attempted  to  abridge  the  usual  calculations. 

The  general  resolution  of  algebraic  equations  is  subject  to  diffi- 
culties viiiich  are  considered  as  msurmountable  ;  but  m  jnractice 
every  determinate  problem  brings  us  to  an  equation,  aU  the  coef- 
ficients of  which  are  given  in  numbers.  It  would  be  sufficient 
therefore  to  have  a  sure  method  of  findine  all  the  roots  of  such  an 

Suation,  which  is  called  numerical.  This  was  the  oMect  which 
.  Lazrange  proposed  to  himself.  He  analyses  aU  me  known 
methods,  and  shows  their  uncertainty  and  insufficiency.  He  re- 
duces the  problem  to  the  determination  of  a  quantity  smaller  than 
the  smallest  difl^rence  between  die  roots.  This  is  something. 
We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  analjrtical  skill  displayed  tfarou^- 
out  the  whole  work.  But  notwithstanding  aU  the  resources  of  the 
genius  of  M.  Lagrange,  we  cannot  conceal  that  the  labour  of  his 
fnethod  is  exceeding^  great,  and  calculators  will  doubtless  contin- 
ue to  prefer  methods  less  direct  mdeed,  but  more  expeditious. 
The  author  resumed  this  subject  no  less  than  four  times.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  a  commodious  and  general  solution  wiU  never  be 
discovered,  or  at  least  it  must  be  sought  for  by  other  means.  The 
author  seems  to  have  acknowledged  this  himself,  as  he  recom- 
mends the  method  of  M.  Budan  as  the  most  convenient  imd  ele- 
gant for  reserving  equations  whose  roots  are  all  real. 
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The  dMfe  of  multjfdyiDe  u^ful  applications  induced  him  to 
uodeitage  a  new  edition  of  the  Mecanique  Analytique.  His 
project  was  to  develope  the  most  useful  parts  of  it.  He  labour- 
ed at  it  with  all  the  ardour  and  intellectual  power  which  he 
eoidd  have  applied  at  any  period  of  his  life.  But  this  applica- 
tbo  occasioned  a  degree  of  fatigue  which  threw  him  into  a  faint- 
mg  fit  He  was  found  in  that  state  by  Madame  Lagrange.  His 
b^  in  felling  had  struck  against  the  comer  of  a  table,  and  this 
shock  had  not  restored  him  to  his  senses.  This  was  a  warning 
to  take  more  eare  of  lumself.  He  tliought  so  at  first ;  but  he  was 
too  anxious  to  finish  his  work,  the  printing  of  which  is  at  present  at 
the  twenty-sixth  slieet  of  the  second  volume.  The  first  volume 
had  af^ieared  some  time  before  liis  death.  It  had  been  followed 
by  a  new  edition  of  his  Fonctions  Aiialytiques.  So  much  labour 
exhai^ted  him.  Towards  the  end  of  March  a  fever  came  on, 
ke  k>st  his  appetite,  his  sleep  was  uneasy,  and  Iiis  waking  was  ac- 
companied by  alarming  swoonings.  He  perceived  his  danger  ; 
but,  preserving  his  undisturbable  serenity,  he  studied  what  pass- 
ed within  him,  and,  as  if  he  were  assisting  at  a  great  and  un- 
common experiment^  he  bestowed  all  hb  atteutioii  on  it.  His 
remarks  have  not  been  lost.  Friendsliip  coudiicled  to  his  house 
OD  the  8th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  JOI,  Lacepede,  iVlonge, 
and  Chaptal,  who  took. care  to  write  down  tlae  principal  points  of 
a  conversation,  which  was  his  last.  (We  have  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed these  notes,  and  tlie  passages  under  inverted  commas  are 
iaithdiily  copied  from  the  manuscript  of  ]M.  Chaptal.) 

'*  He  rec^ved  them  with  tenderness  and  cordiality.  I  was 
?wy  iB,  ray  friends,"  said  he,  "  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  I  per- 
cefired  myself  dying,  my  body  became  weaker,  my  moral  and 
physical  powers  were  gradually  declining ;  I  observed  with  pleas- 
uw  die  gradual  diminution  of  my  strength,  and  I  arrived  at  tlie 
pCMBt  without  pain,  without  regret,  and  by  a  very  gentle  declivity. 
4)eatb  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  when  it  comes  vvilhout  violence  it 
is  a  last  fiinction,  which  is  ncidier  painful  nor  disageeable."  Then 
he  explained  to  them  his  ideas  respecting  life,  tlie  seat  of  wliich 
he  conadered  as  spread  over  tlie  whole  body,  in  every  organ  and 
aQ  parts  of  the  machine,  which  in  his  case  became  equally  feebler 
m  every  part  by  the  same  degrees.  "  A  liltle  longer,  and  there 
-would  have  been  no  functions,  death  would  have  overspread  the 
whole  body,  for  death  is  merely  tlie  absolute  repose  of  the  body  ; 
I  wished  to  die,"  added  he  witli  greater  force ;  "  I  found  a  pleasure 
in  it;  but  my  wife  did  not  wish  it.  I  should  have  preferred  at 
that  time  a  wife  less  kind,  less  eager  to  restore  my  strength,  and 
who  would  have  allowed  me  gently  to  have  finished  my  career. 

Bost.  Jour.  Jan.  fy  Feb.  1820.  28 
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I  have  performed  my  task,  I  have  acouired  some  celebri^  in  the 
matliematics,  I  have  hated  nobody,  I  have  done  no  ill ;  it  is  now 
proper  to  finish," 

As  he  was  very  animated,  especially  at  these  last  words,  his 
fiiends,  notwithstanding  the  interest,  with  which  they  listened  to 
him,  proposed  to  retire.  He  retained  them,  began  to  relate  to 
tlieni  the  history  of  his  life,  of  hb  labours,  of  his  success,  of  his 
residence  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  often  told  us  what  he  had  seen 
near  a  King ;  of  liis  arrival  at  Paris,  the  tranquillity  he  had  enjoy- 
ed at  first,  the  anxiety  occasioned  to  him  by  the  Revdution,  and 
liow  he  had  been  finally  rewarded  by  a  powerfiJ  monarch,  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  his  worth,  who  had  loaded  him  with  honours 
and  dignities,  and  who  had  even  lately  sent  him  the  Grand  Rib- 
bon of  tlie  Imperial  Order  of  Re-union.  Let  us  add  likewise, 
\AiK)  after  Iia\ing  given  him  during  his  life  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  tlie  Iiighest  esteem,  has  since  done  more  for  his  widow 
and  his  brother  dian  ever  Frederic  had  done  for  him  while  he 
was  Director  of  his  Academy. 

He  had  neither  been  ambitious  of  riches  nor  honour  ;  but  he 
had  received  both  with  respectfid  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the 
acquisition  for  the  advantage  of  the  sciences.  He  meant  to  affix 
tliese  tides  to  the  fix)ndcepiece  of  his  work,  "  in  order  to  show 
the  universe  to  what  a  degree  the  Emperor  loved  and  honoured 
philosophers." 

From  these  last  words  we  see  that  he  had  not  lost  all  hope  of 
cure  ;  he  believed  only  that  his  convalescence  would  be  long. 
He  offered,  when  he  recovered  liis  strength,  to  go  and  dine 
at  M.  Lacepede's  country  house  with  MM.  Monge  and  Chaptal, 
and  proposed  to  give  them  details  respecting  his  life  which  could 
be  found  nowhere  else.  These  details  are  irretrievably  lost. 
We  do  not  even  know  to  what  he  alluded,  nor  what  he  could  have 
added  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Mecanique  Analytique,  which 
was  then  in  the  press.  We  have  iust  learned  that  the  Countess 
Lagrange  has  put  into  the  hands  of  M.  Prony  the  complete  man- 
uscript of  the  second  volume,  in  which  will  be  found  important 
additions,  and  sections  entirely  written  anew.  By  the  care 
of  an  editor  so  skilful,  and  so  devoted  to  the  memory  oi  the  author, 
the  philosophical  world  is  sure  of  obtaining  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy and  despatch  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  work,  and 
perhaps  even  memoirs  entirely  new. 

"  During  this  conversation,  wliich  lasted  more  than  two  hours, 
his  memory  often  failed  him ;  he  made  vain  efibrts  to  recover 
names  and  dates,  but  his  discourse  was  always  connected,  full  of 
strong  thoughts  and  bold  expressions."    This  exercise  of  hb 
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fSKuUes  wasted  die  whole  remains  of  bis  strength.  Scarcely  had 
Us  firiends  left  him,  when  he  fell  into  a  fainting  fit,  and  he  died 
two  days  after,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1813,  at  three  quarters  past 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

M.  Lagrange  was  of  a  delicate  but  good  complexion.  His 
iranqiHHity,  his  moderation,  an  austere  and  frugal  regimen,  from 
which  he  rarely  deviated,  prolonged  his  life  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
aefen  years,  two  months,  and  ten  days.  He  was  twice  married  : 
first  at  Berlin,  in  order  to  be  on  a  foodng  with  the  rest  of  the  acad- 
emiciaos,  none  of  whom  were  bachelors.  He  brought  from  Tu- 
rin one  of  his  relations.  He  married  her,  and  lost  her  after  a  long 
lOnesB  during  which  he  had  bestowed  on  her  the  most  tender 
and  unremitted  care.  When  he  afterwards  married,  in  France, 
Mademoiselle  Lemonnier,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
of  that  name,  he  said  to  us,  '^  I  had  no  children  by  my  first  mar- 
riage; I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  have  them  by  my  second ;  but  I  ^ 
scarcely  deare  them."  What  he  principally  wished  was  an  amia- 
ble companion,  whose  socieQr  might  ai&rd  him  some  amusement 
during  the  intervals  of  his  studies,  and  in  tliis  respect  he  was  very 
aicc€^sftd.  Madame  Lagrange,  daugliter,  grandaughter,  and 
niece,  of  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  deserving  of 
the  name  which  he  gave  her.  Tnis  advantage  in  her  eyes  mak- 
ng  up  for  the  difierence  of  their  ages,  she  soon  felt  for  him  the 
t^erest  regard.  He  was  so  grateful  that  he  could  scarcely  bear 
Id  be  separated  fitxn  her,  and  it  was  on  her  account  alone  that  he 
&k  any  regret  at  re&iquishing  this  life  ;  and  he  was  often  heard 
to  say,  that  of  all  his  ^xkl  fortune,  that  which  he  prized  the  most 
was  having  obtained  a  compamon  so  tender  and  attached  to  him. 
Daring  the  ten  days  that  his  iljness  lasted  she  never  quitted  him 
far  a  moment,  and  was  constantly  empbyed  in  recruiting  his 
strength  and  prolonging  his  existence. 

He  loved  retirement ;  but  did  not  insist  upon  his  young  wife's 
following  his  example.  On  her  account  he  went  out  more  fire- 
quently,  and  indeed  his  high  situations  obliged  him  to  show  him- 
s^in  the  world.  It  was  often  apparent  that  he  continued  the 
meditations  in  public  which  he  had  begun  in  his  cabinet.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music.  In 
&ct,  in  a  numerous  company hewas  not  displeased  at  a  OHicert. 
On  one  of  these  occasion  1  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
music :  "  1  love  it,"  says  he,  "  because  it  leaves  me  to  myself.  I 
listen  to  it  during  die  first  th^e  measures,  but  1  hear  no  more  of 
it;  I  pve  myself  up  to  reflection,  nothing  mtamipts  me,  and  in 
this  way  I  have  solved  many  a  diflfcult  problem.  *  Hence  tiie 
finest  music  must  have  been  that  during  which  be  was  inqiired 
tvidi  the  finest  of  his  thoughts. 
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Thou^  he  had  a  venerable  figure,  indicalkig  his  exceUent 
characteristics,  he  would  never  allow  his  portrait  to  be  drawn. 
More  than  once,  by  a  very  excusable  piece  of  address,  perscms 
have  been  introduced  during  the  meetmg  of  the  Institute  to  take  a 
3ketch  of  him  without  his  knowledge.  An  artist  sent  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Turin  drew  in  this  manner  the  outline  firom  which  was 
constructed  the  bust  tliat  was  exhibited  for  some  months  in  the 
hall  of  the  Institute,  and  is  at  present  in  the  library.  A  cast  was 
taken  of  him  after  his  death ;  and  some  time  before,  while  he  slept, 
a  picture  of  him  was  taken,  wliich  is  said  to  resemble  him  very 
much. 

Gentle  and  even  Umid  in  conversation,  he  took  a  pleasure  in 
askbg  questions,  either  to  draw  out  others,  or  to  add  their  reflec- 
tions to  his  own  vast  knowledge.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  always 
in  a  tone  of  doubt,  and  his  first  words  usually  were,  1  do  not  know. 
He  respected  the  opinions  of  others,  and  was  very  far  from  lajnng 
down  ms  own  as  a  rule.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  make  him  change 
them.  Sometimes  he  even  defended  them  with  a  degree  df  heat 
which  continued  to  increase  till  he  was  sensible  of  some  alteratioa 
in  liimself;  then  he  immediately  resumed  liis  usual  tranc[uillity. 
One  day,  after  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  M.  Lagrange  having  left 
the  room,  Borda  remaining  alone  witli  me,  allowed  these  words 
to  escape  liim  :  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  of  a  man  like  M.  Lagrange, 
but  I  do  not  know  a  more  obstinate  person."  K  Borda  had  gone 
away  first,  Lagrange  might  have  said  to  me  as  much  of  our  asso- 
ciate, who  was  a  man  of  excellent  sense  and  considerable  wit ; 
but  who,  like  Lagrange,  did  not  easily  abandon  those  opinions 
wliich  he  had  adopted  after  a  mature  examination. 

A  gentle  and  good-natui'ed  irony  was  often  remarkable  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice ;  but  I  never  saw  any  person  hurt  at  it ;  because 
it  was  necessary  to  have  well  understood  every  thing  that  went 
before  to  perceive  the  true  intention  of  it. 

Among  all  the  master-pieces  which  we  owe  to  his  genius,  his 
Mecanique  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  import- 
ant. The  Fonctions  Analytiques  hold  only  the  second  place,  not- 
withstanding the  fiiiitfulness  of  tlie  principal  idea,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  developments.  A  notation  less  conmK>dious,  and  calcula- 
.  tions  more  embarrassing,  though  more  luminous,  will  prevent  ma- 
thematicians fi-om  employuig,  except  in  certain  difficult  and 
doubtfiil  cases,  his  symbols  and  names.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  has 
proved  the  legitimacy  of  the  more  expeditious  processes  of  the 
cGfferential  and  integral  calculus.  He  has  himself  followed  the 
ordinary  notation  in  die  second  edition  of  his  Mecanique. 

This  great  work  is  entirely  founded  on  the  calculus  of  variations, 
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of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  The  whole  flows  from  a  single 
formula,  and  from  a  principle  known  before  his  time  ;  but  the 
whole  utility  of  which  was  far  from  suspected.  This  subUme 
composition  includes  all  his  other  preceding  labours  which  could 
be  connected  with  it.  It  is  distinguished  likewise  by  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  which  reigns  fit>m  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  It  is  like- 
wise the  best  history  of  that  part  of  the  science,  a  history  ^ich 
could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  perfecdy  master  of  his 
subject,  and  ^perior  to  all  his  predecessors,  whose  works  he  ana- 
Ijrses.  It  forms  a  most  interesting  piece  of  reading  even  to  him 
who  is  not  capable  of  appreciating  all  the  details.  Such  a  read- 
er will  at  least  find  the  mtimate  connexion  of  all  the  principles  on 
which  the  greatest  mathematicians  have  founded  theu:  researches 
into  mechamcs.  He  will  there  see  the  gecnnetrical  law  of  the  ce- 
lestial motions  deduced  from  simple  mechanical  and  analytical 
considerations.  From  those  problems,  which  serve  to  calculate 
tbe  true  system  of  the  world,  the  author  passes  to  questicxis  more 
(fifficult,  more  complicated,  and  which  belong  to  another  order  of 
thmgs.  These  researches  are  only  objects  of  pure  ciuriosity,  as 
the  author  announces,  but  they  show  the  extent  of  his  resources. 
Finally,  we  see  there  his  new  theory  of  the  variations  of  arbitrary 
constant  quantities  of  the  motion  of  the  planets,  which  had  appear- 
ed with  so  much  eclat  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  where  it 
had  shown  that  the  author,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  had  not 
sunk  from  the  rank  which  he  had  filled  for  so  long  a  time  in  the 
oinuons  of  all  mathematicians. 

Hh  every  part  of  his  writings,  when  he  makes  use  of  an  import- 
ant theorem,  he  names  the  original  discoverer  of  it. 

When  he  opposes  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, it  is  with  all  the  attention  due  to  genius ;  when  he  points  out 
d)e  errors  of  those  who  have  attacked  him,  it  b  with  the  apathy  of 
a  true  mathematician,  and  the  calmness  of  a  demonstration.  None 
of  his  celebrated  rivals  had  ideas  more  just,  more  fine,  more 
general,  and  more  profound.  Finally,  thanks  to  his  happy  labours, 
the  science  of  mathematics  is  now  like  a  vast  and  nne  palace, 
tbe  foundations  of  which  he  renewed,  and  in  which  we  cannot 
take  a  smgle  step  without  percehong  admirable  monuments  of  his 
genius. 
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Akt.  XXV. — Some  Account  of  the  Climate  fyc,  of  the  Korth  of 
FrancCj  collected  partly  from  Observation,  partly  from  a  free 
Communication  with  the  Inhabitants  of  various  ranks.  \Vrit- 
ten,  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country,  for  the  use  of  a  Friend 
in  Britain.  By  H.  H.  Blackaddeb,  Esq.  Surgeon.  [^Bretn^ 
ter*s  Journal.^ 

The  northern  part  of  France  distinguished  more  exclusively 
by  the  name  of  French  Flanders,  comprehends  about  60  square 
leagues,  or  540  square  miles, — extending  N.  E.  to  W.,  from  Dun- 
kirk to  Calais,  about  nine  leagues,  and  N.  to  S.  E.,  from  Grav- 
elines  to  Cassel,  about  eight  leagues.  This  tract  of  country 
forms  one  extensive  level  plain,  which  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  at 
some  remote  period  occupied  by  the  sea.  The  insulated  hill  on 
which  Cassel  stands,  and  which  lises  from  five  to  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  was  at  one  time  bathed  by  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  now  distant  about  six  leagues, — and  there  are 
monuments  which  seem  to  indicate  that  vessels  could  in  former 
times  reach  even  to  St  Omer,  which  is  eight  leagues  from  the 
present  shore  of  the  English  Channel. 

The  period,  at  which  the  land  began  thus  to  encroach  upon 
the  sea,  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages, — ^all  that  we  can  discover 
from  history  is,  that  this  encroachment  had  made  considerable 
progress  anterior  to  the  <  age  of  Julius  Caesar.  No  fossil  shells 
are  found  in  the  soil,  but  trees,  similar  to  those  found  in  Holland, 
bave  been  dug  out  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface.  The  cause 
of  this  formation  of  land,  and  consequent  repulsion  of  the  sea, 
seems  to  be  the  successive  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter  brought 
down  by  the  rivers, — including,  perhaps,  the  Rhine,  the  Meosey 
and  the  Scheldt,  along  with  the  action  of  the  North  Sea  on  tlie 
coast  of  Holland.  Gravelines,  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  bathed  by  the  sea,  and  is  now 
distant  from  it  about  three  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  but  very  litde  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  low  water ;  and  when  the  sea  is  frdl,  the  land  is 
90  much  below  it,  that  were  it  not  for  the  artificial  embankmenta 
along  the  shore,  and  if  the  sluices  were  not  regularly  shut  at  Ca- 
lais, Gravelines,  Dunkirk  and  Fort  Nieulay,  the  whole  country 
would  be  inundated.  Hence  it  is  that  the  rivers  and  canals  do 
not  flow  during  high  water,  a  phenomenon  which  always  attracts 
the  attention  of  stangers,  more  especially  when  unacquainted  with 
the  cause. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  cme  river  that  passes  through  this 
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counbgr,  which  is  named  the  Aa,  and  which  has  its  origb  near 
Iteudtn  Artois,  about  ax  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  St  Omer.  Pass- 
ing through  the  last  mentioned  town,  its  direction  is  towards  Grave- 
ifl^  and  about  a  league  beyond  that  place  it  reaches  the  sea, — 
its  whole  course  not  being  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  At 
diftrent  parts,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Omer,  the  bed  of  the  river 
has  been  raised  many  feet  above  the  surrounding  fields,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  cUvine  what  its  original  distribution  may  have 
been.  At  Waten  it  gives  off  a  branch  called  the  Cobne,  which 
nins  N.,  passes  Bergue,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Dunkirk.  A  second 
branch  goes  towards  Bourbourg,  which  it  surrounds  and  crosses, 
and,  with  the  Cohne,  reaches  the  sea  at  Dunkirk.  About  two 
centuries  ago  these  branches  were  enlarged,  (being  then  only 
flnall  streams,)  so  as  to  form  two  canals  (or  the  purpose  of  navi- 
earion, — and  serving  also  more  dTectually  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  innumerable  small  canals,  (termed  watergangs  m  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,)  and  from  the  ditches  which  communicate 
viththem. 

To  a  stranger,  nothing  is  more  novel  and  characterestic,  than 
the  manner  in  which  this  tract  of  country  is  divided  and  intersect- 
ed by  the  small  canals  and  ditches  ;  the  meadows,  com-fieldsi 
plantations,  and  gardens  of  each  proprietor,  being  divided  by  these 
watergangs  into  small  and  more  or  less  regular  squares,  each  of 
wfaich  is  completely  insulated,  so  as  to  admit  of  boats  readily  pass- 
ing between  them.  TTie  whole  may  be  compared  to  the  streets 
nid  afleys  of  a  large  city,  where  water  and  boats  come  in  the 
place  of  pavements  and  carriages.  The  execution  of  these  worics 
has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  country, — ^immense 
tracts  of  rich  soil,  otherwise  worse  than  useless,  has  been  render- 
ed hi^y  productive  ;  land  carriage  is  almost  unknown  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  endemic  diseases,  which  were  formerly  the 
scourge  of  the  inhabitants,  have  now  nearly  disappeared. 

The  river  Aa  runs  slowly  on  a  slimy  channel,  and  which  is  fit 
fcr  ibuning  peat.*  Hence  the  water  has  a  peculiar  brackish 
»'^"^~*''^""~     '  ■      .— — .^— .  II  11  I      ■     I     « 

*  In  many  places  peats  are  dug  out  of  the  watergangs,  Spc,  several  feet  under  the 
asftee  of  the  water.  For  this  purpose,  the  person  goes  into  a  laige  half-decked 
bott,  tod  is  provided  with  a  very  loi^-handled  spade,  the  rest  for  the  loot  being  four 
otfintett  ftdtix  the  cutting  extremity.  With  this  instrument  he  digs  up  the  peat^ 
K^  is  easily  raised  to  the  surftice  of  the  water,  but  then  requires  a  ooasiderable 
txeitioQ  to  place  it  on  the  deck.  Afterwards  the  peats  are  transferred  to  the  land, 
to  be  thorough]  V  dried,  and  where,  for  a  considerable  time,  they  emit  a  most  ofien- 
sift  odoor.  When  dry  they  are  very  difierent  from  the  peat  to  be  met  with  In 
SeatUnd.  Thej  are  very  bard,  black,  and  ponderous,— not  easily  kindled,  and  in 
bunuof,  give  out  a  most  disagreeable  and  almost  uusupportable  odour.  This  odour 
ii  well  known  to  strangers  who  may  have  walked  round  the  old  ramparts  of  Calais, 
ikoogh  they  may  have  remained  i^orant  of  its  true  origin.    The  cause  if  doabtiofi 
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taste,'  which  is  very  disagreeable.  Over  the  whole  of  this  coub- 
try,  indeed,  tlie  water  is  sufficiendy  bad  ;  but  that  of  the  Cohne 
and  the  canals  is  even  worse  than  diat  of  the  Aa.  In  general  it 
has  a  muddy  brown  colour,  and  deposits  a  greenish  yellow  slime 
in  great  abundance.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  nevertheless 
under  the  necessity  of  using  water  from  the  watergangs  and  ditch- 
es, however  imwholesome.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  make  use  of 
these  waters  as  drink,  but  their  offensive  taste  conmionly  prevents 
dieir  use  in  that  form,  the  drink  of  the  inhabitants  being  always  a 
kind  of  tea  or  beer.  Much  use  is  made  of  water  from  diaw- 
wells,  though  the  quality  of  this  is  also  very  bad,  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  saline  and  other  substances.  It  is  more  dis- 
coloured, and  of  greater  specific  gravity,  than  the  water  of  the 
rivers  and  canals,  and  is  unfit  for  culinary  purposes,  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  when  concocted  in  it,  acquiring  a  horny 
consistence.  The  principal  use  to  which  the  water  of  draw-wells 
is  applied  is  the  washing  of  the  houses,  a  practice  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are,  to  appearance,  excessively  addicted.  But,  per- 
haps, if  their  bouses  were  not  thus  kept  proportionably  damp,  the 
inmates  would  be  less  able  to  resist  the  excessive  dampness  of 
^e  external  air,  to  which  they  are  liable  to  be  exposed  in  all  va- 
riety of  circumstances. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  cisterns,  from  which  so  much 
•advantage  has  long  been  derived  in  Holland,  are  here  almost  un- 
known. 

The  soil  seems  to  be  of  the  same  description  over  the  whole 
of  this  tract  of  country.  It  is  very  moist,  and  is  composed  of  a 
rnixture  of  clay,  silicious  earth,  peat-moss,  and  a  conaderable 
proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. So  much  do  the  latter  substances  abound,  that,  when 
it  is  exammed  in  the  hand,  it  has  that  over-rich,  or  rather  grea^ 
appearance  of  the  soil,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
dunghills.  Hence  it  is  that  ashes  are  in  such  great  repute  as  a 
manure,  and  are  sold  at  a  high  price.  The  cultivated  fields  are 
highly  productive,  and  the  pastures  and  meadows,  especially  tfwse 
on  the  banks  of  the  canals,  around  the  villages  and  large  farm- 
houses, are  rich  even  to  luxuriance.  There  are  also  considerable 
plantations,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  strikingly  rapid,  many  trees 
acquiring  large  dimensions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
progress  made  after  engrafling  is  also  remiarkable  ;  in  some  in- 
to be  traced  to  the  great  quantity  of  decayed  animal  matter  that  enters  into  the 
composition  ofthis  species  of  peat.  As  the  canals  a£ford  a  ready  and  cheap  mode 
of  conTevance,  and  as  both  wood  and  pit-coal  are  high  priced,  these  peats  are  moch 
used  by  the  lower  rauks^  both  in  the  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  cououy. 
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stances,  indeed,  that  1  had  an  opportuniQr  of  observing,  it  exceed*- 
ed  any  thing  1  could  have  imagined  in  so  northerly  a  climate.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  trees  incline  to  the  east,  and  that  on 
ifaeir  sides  next  to  the  sea  there  are  comparatively  few  branches. 
The  agricuhural  productions  are,  in  general,  of  the  best  quality ; 
wheat  and  rye  in  great  abundance,  a  great  quantity  of  these  being 
sent  to  the  interior.  The  diseases  which  anect  the  com,  are  said 
to  be  le  charbon,  la  nieUe,  la  rouille,  le  ble  mouchete  ;  the  ergot 
of  the  rye  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  not  uncommon,  ex- 
cepting in  the  sunmier  months,  to  see  the  meadows,  pastures,  and, 
in  some  places,  even  the  cornfields,  covered  with  water.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  when  the  autumn  is  particularly  rainy,  the  sown 
fields  are  ruined,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re-sow  them  in  the 
month  of  March.  Potatoes  are  in  general  cultivation,  though  not 
90  much  used  as  in  Britain,  excepting  on  occasbns  of  scarcity. 
There  are  some  varieties  to  be  met  with  in  the  markets.  The 
first  is  characterized  by  the  paleness  of  the -skin  and  whiteness  of 
the  flesh,  res^nbHng  ^in  these  respects  the  variety  named  wkUe 
Uoams  in  some  parts  of  Scodand,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  much 
sopericnr.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  tasteless,  and  is  most  apt 
to  be  injured  by  aoSL  The  skin  of  the  second  has  a  fine  claret 
cokmr,  and  the  flesh,  sufficiendy  dry,  is  more  compact  than  that 
c^most  other  varieties.  It  seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  an  egg, 
has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  much  used  in  soup  alcxig  with 
other  vegetables.  The  third  is  an  excellent  and  beautiful  variety 
of  the  kidney  species.  The  skin  is  of  a  bright  claret  colour, 
which  extends  into  the  flesh.  It  grows  irom  two  to  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  and  of  uniform  thickness,  which  is  seldom  so 
much  as  an  inch.  This  potatoe  is  very  dry,  has  a  very  agreeable 
flavour,  and  though,  with  other  varieties  of  the  kidney  species,  it  is 
Dot  very  productive,  it  is  surprismg  that  it  is  not  met  with  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  usually  the  first  that  appears  in  the  market,  and 
must  be  coimdered  as  an  early  variety.  The  fourth  is  that  named 
die  black  potatoe,  though  its  nesh  be  the  whitest  of  all.  This,  as 
elsewhere,  is  cultivated  for  spring  use,  being  universally  recognis- 
ed as  withstandmg  the  fit>st,  and  as  being  later  in  vegetating  than 
anj  other  variety.  I  never  observed  any  appearance  of  disease  in 
the  potatoes  raised  in  this  country. 

The  horticultural  productions  are  very  abundant,  and,  upon 
die  whole,  rather  hixuriant,  approaching  to  that  which  is  termed 
rank — the  quantity  and  size  being  much  more  characteristic  than 
the  richness  of  the  flavour.  Still,  however,  the  cherries,  cur- 
rants, apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  other  firuits,  form  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.     Gooseberries  are  not  much 
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65^.  The  usual  summer  heat  is  from  65^  to  80°.  At  diis  sea- 
son there  b  always  a  heavy  dew  during  the  night,  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  cold  and  dense  fog,  the  thermometer  falling  from 
8°  to  14°  lower  than  during  the  day.  Hence  the  origin  of  va- 
rious diseases,  to  which  persons  are  liable  when  exposed  to  the 
open  air  during  the  night.  No  where  is  the  sudden  sensation  of 
cold  at  sunset  more  remarkable. 

In  autumn,  the  weather  is  more  steady  ;  after  the  equinox,  the 
thermometer  sinks  to  60°,  and  vacillates  but  little  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  Frosts  do  not  usually  commence  till  De- 
cember ;  but  during  the  night  and  part  of  the  morning,  there  is  al- 
ways a  dense  cold  fog,  which  moistens  all  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  of  solid  bodies  resting  on  it. 

In  winter,  the  temperature  rarely  falls  so  low  as  20°,  but  it  has 
once  or  twice  been  observed  nearly  at  0°. '  In  the  winter  of  1819, 1 
observed  it  so  low  as  10°  a  considerable  time  after  sunrise.  There 
bad  previously  been  a  great  fall  of  snow  without  wind,  and  there 
was  now  a  gende  but  steady  northerly  breeze.  The  whole  sky 
was  free  of  clouds,  had  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  a  peculiar  glistening 
appearance,  produced  by  a  minute  icy  spicule  vrith  which  it  was 
heavily  charged,  and  which,  impinging  on  the  faee,  in  walking 
against  the  wind,  were  sufficient  to  buster  it.  These  spicule  had 
no  «fiect  on  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  if  it  was  not  to  render  the 
light  more  intensely  white  and  glistening. 

A  humid  atmosphere,  habitual  heavy  foes,  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, a  low  and  moist  soil,  the  free  use  of  watery  drinks,  such  as 
beer,  the  daily  use  of  a  great  quantity  of  milk  and  butter,  an  abun- 
dant nourishment  of  wheat-bread,  butcher's  meat,  tea,  and  fresh 
water  fish,  and  garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  the  ease  of  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  labour  to  occupy  all  hands,  all  these  things  united 
must  greatiy  influence  the  physical  and  intellectual  constitution  of 
the  inhabitants.     In  general,  men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  are 
large.     A  moist  climate,  and  a  fertile  sdl,  are  favourable  to  the 
developement  of  all  the  parts  of  animate  beings.     Hence  we  re- 
mark large  bones,  large  muscles,  with  a  profiision  of  cellular  sub- 
stance.    When  King  Henry  the  VTII.  described  a  certain  prin^ 
cess  as  **  a  great  Flanders  mare,"  the  comparison  was  rude,  but 
sufiiciendy  intelligible.     In  general,  the  complexion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  fair,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  hair  chesnut.     They  support 
labour  well,  and  often  arrive  to  an  advanced  age.     In  character 
they  are  a  mixture  of  the  Frenchman  and  Hollander,  and  which, 
when  closely  anlayzed,  is  found  to  be  rather  an  odd  compound. 

Beer  of  various  qualides  is  much  used,  and  spirituous  liqu(X9 
(particularly  gin,  which  sells  at  the  rate  of  about  sixpence  the 
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book)  are  consumed  m  great  quantity.  Drunkenness,  however, 
even  in  the  towns,  is  rare,  very  rare,  OHnpared  with  what 
may  be  observed  in  Britain,  and  habitual  drinkers  still  more  so. 
But  it  is  an  almost  universal  practice  to  take  a  glass  of  raw  spirits 
OD  first  rising  in  the  morning,  a  practice  conomon,  and  said  to  have 
been  found  beneficial,  in  most  damp*  coi^itries  on  tlie  continent 
of  Europe.  The  use  of  spirits  mixed  with  water,  in  the  form  of 
grog  or  punch,  is  all  but  unknown,  such  a  mixture  being  consid- 
ered highly  pernicious  to  the  stomach,  and  it  would  be  well,  per- 
haps, if  ail  their  opinions  were  equally  well  founded.  Tea,  with 
or  without  milk,  but  always  without  sucar,  a  weak  beer,  and 
"  bouiiKe,"  are  the  common  drinks.  As  Irmerly  mentioned,  the 
water  cannot  be  used  in  its  crude  state  with  impunity.  The  bou* 
iSie  is  made  from  a  decoction  of  bran,  to  which  old  leaven  has  been 
added  ;  fermentation  ensues,  and  the  product  is  a  refreshing  sub- 
acid liquor,  which  removes  thirst  very  well. 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  bread,  constitute  the  principal  nourish- 
ment of  the  country  people.  Even  the  common  people  never  eat 
bread  without  butter  (excepting  m  Lent),  and  he  who  is  reduced 
to  do  so,  is  considered  at  the  depth  of  misery.  Hence  the  pro- 
Ferhial  expression,  '^  Manger  le  pain  «ec." 

There  is  a  mess  called  sour-milk  much  used  by  the  country 
people,  and  which  is  made  as  fdlows :  A  considerable  quanti^ 
of  milk  is  put  into  a  deep  wooden  vessel,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
sah  is  added  to  it.  It  is  then  left  until  the  whey  separates  from 
tbe  curd,  when  the  former  is  poured  off  and  given  to  the jpigs,  and 
the  ktter  is  stirred  round,  and  naore  milk  added  to  it.  This  ope- 
ration is  repeated  until  the  desired  quantity  of  curd  is  obtained, 
ind  which  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  very  acid  taste.  ,In  this 
state  it  is  kept  for  winter  use,  and  is  used  in  mixing  a  quantity  of 
it  with  water  and  flour,  which  is  boiled,  and  then  bread  is  added 
to  it  ^niis  mess  is  used  for  breakfast  and  supper,  which  always 
eoDchides  with  bread  and  butter. 

There  is  another  mess  of  curd  often  used  in  the  summer 
months,  and  miich  relished  for  supper.  For  making  it,  two  ves- 
sek  are  provided,  the  one  of  which  goes  within  the  other,  the  in- 
oermost  beii^  perforated  with  numerous  holes  for  the  escape  of 
the  whey.  The  milk  is  coagulated  by  means  of  runnet  made  by 
infusing  a  small  piece  of  the  dried  stomach  of  a  young  hare  in  white 
wioe.  To  the  curd,  well  freed  of  the  whey,  is  added  salt  and 
pepper,  but  many  consider  eschalots  an  indispensable  ingredient. 
In  the  Gountnr  the  houses  are  built  of  mud  or  brick,  and  roofed 
widi  ^thatch,  m  the  towns,  they  are  built  of  brick,  and  roofed 
with  flat  tiles,  which  at  leasl  have  a  better  appearance  than  those 
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used  in  Scotland,  but  they  require  the  roof  to  be  covered  whb 
deal,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  slates.  Nothing  is  more  agreea^ 
ble  tlian  the  internal  appearance  of  these  houses  ;  every  where 
there  is  e}diibited,  as  m  Holland,  an  exact  attention  to  cleanliness  ; 
but  the  means  empbyed  (or  attaining  thb  is  far  from  b^og  agree- 
able to  strangers.  Several  large  tubs  of  cold  water  are  emptied 
in  each  aparUnent,  and  when  every  part  has  been  well  scrubbed 
with  a  birchen  broom,  tlie  remaining  water  is  swept  out  by  the 
door,  and  in  this  state  it  is  left  to  dry,  which,  in  this  climate,  is  a 
very  slow  process.  This  deluging  operation  is  of  perpetual  re- 
currence, and  hence  those  who  are  not  completely  accustomed  to 
this  moist  manner  of  life,  are  continually  exposed  to  attacks  c^ 
rhemnatism,  tootliach,  inc. 

Occasional  inundations  from  heavy  falls  of  rain  are  liable  to 
take  place,  and  when  the  water  is  nearly  evaporated,  there  are 
elicited  vapours  of  a  very  noxious  quality.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  canals,  &ic.  there  still  exist  some  marshes,  and  in  hot 
weather  then-  effluvia  are  very  pernicious.  Some  of  these  marsh- 
es are  formed  by  digging  peat,  and  clay  to  make  bricks  ^  others 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  At  each  farm-house  there 
is  a  pond  of  no  small  extent,  to  receive  the  fluid  part  of  the  dung- 
hills, &c.  These  are  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  brown  colour,  and 
in  autumn  give  out  a  most  abominable  odour.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  however,  almost  every  farmer  sends  his  cattle  to  drink  out 
of  these  ponds,  and  even  tti^  animals  themselves  seem  to  prefer 
thb  fluid  (for  water  it  cannot  be  called)  to  the  water  of  the  canak 
and  ditches.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  no  direct  proo& 
of  the  use  of  this  fluid  as  drink,  being  prejudicial,  and  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  these  ponds  must  be  almost,  if  not  altogether  free,  of 
insects  and  animalculae,  which  literally  swarm  evQry  where  else, 
whether  in  air,  earth,  or  water. 

The  immense  quantity  of  small  animab  of  one  kind  and  anoth- 
er, that  are  to  be  seen  in  and  about  the  canals,  ditches,  and  fields^ 
enables  us  to  account  for  no  small  portion  of  the  decayed  animal 
matter  that  is  so  abundantly  mixed  with  the  soil.  Frogs  are  very 
abundant,  but  though  they  are  regularly  brought  to  the  market  in 
Brusseb,  I  never  saw  or  could  hear  of  their  being  used  as  food  in 
this  country.  At  some  places  leeches  are  bred  in  the  mtffsbes, 
and  during  the  war,  a  great  deal  of  money  was  made  by  the  sale 
of  them.  A  common  noode  of  coUecting  these  animals  deserves 
to  be  nodced,  as  it  explains  a  fact  which  has  often  caused  sus- 
picion and  blame  to  attach  to  upright  leech-dealers  in  the  interior, 
and  in  Scodand  not  less  than  elsewhere.  A  number  of  persons, 
commonly  young  women,  are  empfeyed  to  wade  b  the  ws^er 
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with  their  feet  and  legs  uncovered,  and  when  they  come  out  after 
a  short  stay,  these  parts  of  their  body  are  found  covered  with 
leeches,  which  are  tbien  removed  and  secured  in  vessels  provided 
ibr  their  reception.  This  operation  they  repeat  as  often  as  may 
be  requisite  for  obtaining  the  desired  quantity,  and,  far  from  saSkr^ 

S;  any  injury  from  the  loss  of  blood,  these  Flemish  water  nymphs 
bnned  me  that  their  health  was  always  improved  by  it  at  the 
time ;  that  their  complexions  became  clearer,  and  that  afterwards 
they  got  more  into  a  state  of  em  ban  point.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  leeches,  caught  in  this  manner,  must  acquire  a  small  duanth 
ty  of  blood,  but  when  afterwards  they  are  sold  for  use,  ana  when 
some  of  this  Uood,  stiU  remaining,  happens  to  be  ejected  on  the 
appEcation  of  the  animal,  it  is  forthwith  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
dealer  has  acted  dishonestly  in  selling  used  leeches  for  fresh  ones« 

Hares,  partridges,  and  snipes,  are  in  great  plenty.  Quails  were 
ODce  common,  but  are  now  become  exceedingly  rare.  In  the 
mer  are  trout,  which  I  have  seen  from  two  to  three  pounds  weight, 
but  their  flesh  is  not  deUcate,  approaching  somewhat  to  that  of  the 
pike,  which  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  gross  slimy  quality  of  the 
water.  Artificial  flies  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  are  here  unknown  ; 
-—an  excellent  proof  diis  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
hf  here  artificial  flies  are  unnecessary.  At  almost  every  step 
along  the  river  b  to  be  found  the  fly  most  proper  fcH*  ensnaring  the 
trout,  and  as  it  is  neither  small  nor  delicate,  and  as  the  river  moves 
sbwty,  it  b  not  soon  torn  from  the  hook.  The  fly  b  often  seen 
to  rest  on  and  float  down  the  stream  when  seized  by  the  fish,  and 
die  fisher  has  only  to  imitate  this  dull  operation.  In  the  canab  and 
itches  are  pike,  and  an  abundance  of  perch  and  other  small  fi^, 
I  have  been  infonned  that,  about  twen^  years  ago,  a  pike  was 
killed  of  the  enormous  weight  of  thirty-two  pounds ;  no  one  seem- 
ed to  doubt  the  fact,  but  1  have  met  with  no  one  who  had  himself 
seen  such  a  fish. 

The  canab  and  ditches,  fixnn  time  to  time,  become  more  or  less 
choked,  fix)m  the  continual  depositicHi  of  alluvial  matter,  and,  when 
cleared  out  by  the  workmen,  the  matter  ejected  yields  a  most  un- 
supportable  odour.  As  the  riches  of  the  country  depend  on  the 
keeping  of  these  canab  in  repair,  they  are  cleaned  out  at  least  once 
every  two  years,  besides  other  occasional  repairs ;  and  there  is  a 
class  (^workmen  who  nearly  confine  themselves  to  this  particular 
occupatKHi,  which  b  none  of  the  most  healthy.  It  b  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring,  that  these  operations  are  carried  forward,  and 
the  matter  ejected  b  spread  over  the  fields  as  manure.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  can  be  more  oflfensive  to  the  smell,  and  few  more 
permcious  to  the  health,  than  the  vapour  wliich  continues  for  a 
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long  time  to  exhale  from  it  Still,  if  we  suppose  a  Uxei^  ann]^ 
to  take  possession  of  this  country,  it  would  be  of  the  first  import^ 
ance  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  and  give  every  possible  eocour^ 
agement  to  the  regular  execution  of  these  works,  otherwise  they 
would  soon  and  dearly  pay  for  their  imprudent  conduct. 

On  the  sea-shore  the  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  more  healthy 
than  in  the  mterior ;  but  when  the  sea  happens  to  break  over  the 
dikes,  and  the  water  afterwards  comes  to  be  evaporated,  exhala^ 
tions  of  an  extremely  pernicious  quality  are  elicited,  and  which 
cause  fevers  of  the  very  worst  kind. 

Intermittent  fevers  are  not  so  frequent  here  as  on  the  coast  of 
France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochfort.     In  thb  country  the  ditches 
aire  less  frequendy  dry,  the  temperature  being  considerably  lower, 
and  the  air  in  common  much  damper,  the  evaporation  is  much 
less  active.     The  adult  inhabitants  are  but  litde  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  endemic  fevers,  but  children  and  strangers  rarely  esr 
cape.     They  are  commonly  attacked  in  autumn ;  at  first  it  ap^ 
pears  under  the  form  of  a  tertian,   afterwards  it  changes  to  a 
quartan,  and  about  January,  some  change  to  tripple  quartans,,  and 
instances  to  quotidians.     From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May,  these  fevers,  when  not  interfered  with  by  medical  treat- 
ment, cease  of  themselves.     TTie  patients,  however,  are  liable 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  children  whS  have 
had  the  fever  hanging  about  them  for  two  or  three  years  in  suc-^ 
cession,  during  which  time  they  preserve  their  appetite,  and  even 
eat  more  than  when  in  perfect  nealth.  It  is  not  customary  to  treat 
this  disease  medically  in  the  case  of  children,  and  accidents  are 
rare.     When  a  child  has  once  had  and  got  quit  of  the  fever,  he  is 
thereby  acclimatS,  or  rendered  less  liable  to  suffer  fit>m  the  climate 
in  the  after  period  of  his  life,  if  he  be  not  much  exposed  to  the 
exciting  cause,  such  as  digging  the  ditches.     Of  all  others,  the 
men  who  mow  the  hay  suffer  most ;  the  ditcfiers  are  all  natives, 
but  the  hay-makers  come  fix)m  a  different  and  higher  part  erf  the 
country,  being  allured  by  the  hve  of  gain.     As  they  always  work 
at  what  is  termed  piece-work,  their  exertions  are  great,  and  as  the 
hay  falls,  the  dank  surface  of  the  soil,  consisdng  of  the  half  de- 
composed ejectment  from  the  diches,  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  :  Hence  it  happens  that  the  noxious  vapour  arises  most 
abundandy  at  a  time  ^en  the  men  are  exhausted  with  labour, 
and  consequently  when  the  system  is  least  able  to  reast  its  in- 
fluence.    These  labourers  contract  complicated  terdans,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  are  said  to  have  "  sivalloioed  the  fro ff- 
in  Flanders^    The  padent  experiences  a  feefing  of  great  debih- 
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tf ;  Ae  secretions  seem  aimost  suspended  ;  die  resfnration  id 
slow  and  oppressed  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  assumes  a  lead- 
en colour.  The  first  care  of  these  unfortunate  persons  fa  to  quit 
the  marshy  country,  and  when  they  get  home,  and  are  properly  at- 
tended to,  they  often  recover,  though  some  occasionally  sink  under 
nxvms  supervening  complications. 

Upon  the  whole,  thfa  is  a  very  rich  and  populous  country,  and 
in  several  respects,  very  highly  interesting ;  but  it  is  neither  very 
agreeable  nor  very  healdiy,  especially  to  strangers,  as  a  place  of 
readence.  Catarrh  and  rheumatism  are  fi^uent  in  autunm  and 
spring.  In  summer  diarrhoea,  verging  to  dysentery,  fa  not  unfre- 
^ent.  In  the  towns,  chronic  ophthalmia  is  pretty  common,  and 
diere  appearis  to  be  an  unusual  proportion  of  hah  and  lame,  and 
that  apparency  fit)m  their  youth. 
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says.} 

As  the  whole  of  this  ingenious  business,  as  it  fa  now  conducted, 
dep^ds  upon  the  proper  application  of  a  few  compounds  called 
mordants,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  their 
nature  and  uses.  In  doing  this,  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks 
will  assist  us. 

The  colouring  substances  chiefly  employed  in  thfa  art,  are  divid- 
ed into  two  classes,  viz.  substantive  and  adjective^  A  substan- 
Tivf  colour  fa  one  which  fa  capable  of  itseUf  of  producing  a  per- 
maneot  dye  ;  such  fa  the  juice  of  the  buccinum,*  used  by  the 
aodents  for  producing  the  imperial  purple ;  such  are  also  the 
woad  and  ind^of  em^yed  by  the  modems  for  producing  a  per- 
manent ^ue  ^  and  we  nuiy  add  the  metallic  solutions,  particularly 
diose  oi  iron,  cobalt,  gold,  platinum,  and  silver,  which  ^ve  va- 
rious odours,  acc<^ding  to  the  processes  by  which  they  are  pre- 
pared. 

By  jkDJi^TiyE  cokMtfs  are  meant  all  those  which  are  incapable 
of  gwing  permanent  dyes  without  the  aid  of  certain  intermedia, 

*  It  bM  been  proposed  to  eniploy  this  valuable  penmBent  colour  for  penceliog  ofe 
Im  mBsliDS.  I  beueve  it  inlj|bt  readily  be  procured  in  svtf&cient  quantities,  and 
woBld  prove  an  Impoftant  admtion  to  the  resources  of  the  British  calico-printer. 

t  Dr  Banoraft  tells  as,  that  the  first  mention  of  indigo,  as  known  in  England,  is  ia 
tbe  Act  of  the  23d  of  ^leen  EUz^beth,  chap.  9,  where  it  is  G«Ued  Ancle,  or  Bh» 
Me,   Bancroft  Onperaktnent  Colours,  page  ISa. 
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which  form  as  it  were   a  bond  of  union  between  tliem  and  the 
substances  intended  to  be  dyed. 

Tliese  intermedia  are  what  are  known  by  the  term  tfoaoAKTs, 
and  they  are  used  for  diis  purpose  in  very  considerable  quantities 
by  the  calico-printer  of  the  present  day. 

'^  Tlie  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorant  of  the  meth* 
od  of  imparting  various  dyes  by  means  of  substantive  colours  ;  we 
have  even  direct  evidence  that  they  excelled  in  some  branches  of 
this  art,  and  possessed  valuable  secrets  in  it  that  were  unknown 
to  other  nadons.  Several  of  the  herbs  which  the  Gauls  and  Brit- 
ons used  Li  dyebg  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  difier- 
ent  places  ;  but  the  herb  which  they  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose 
was  die  glasium  or  woady  the  isatis  of  Linnaeus ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  valuable  properties  in 
dyeing  cloth,  fix)m  the  former  use  of  it  in  painting  and  staining 
dieir  bodies."* 

Several  expedients  were  also  employed  by  the  ancients  to  pro- 
duce fast  or,  more  properly,  pennanent  colours,  by  means  of  mor- 
dants, as  appears  from  tlie  testimony  of  Aristode  and  Pliny.  The 
chief  articles  in  use  at  present  in  Great  Britain,  are  the  acetate  of 
iron,  the  acetate  of  alumina,  and  the  various  solutions  of  tin,  all 
of  which  should  be  very  carefully  and  correcdy  prepared. 

When  piece-goods  are  designed  to  be  dyed  of  one  uniform  ad- 
jective colour,  they  are  first  immersed  in  a  solution  of  one  of  these 
mordants  and  are  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  to  absorb  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  sufBciendy  exposed  to  die  air,  they 
are  washed  or  dunged,f  to  remove  the  superfluous  mordant ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  chemically  combined  with  the 
cloth  ;  and  the  pieces  are  then  submitted  to  a  badi  of  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  colouring  matter  which  is  to  be  imparted  to  them. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  colour- 
ing substances  should  ever  be  discovered,  that  have  no  affinity  for 
any  diins;  but  the  chemical  mordants,  the  business  of  calico-print- 
ing would  be  rendered  much  more  easy  and  simple  Uian  it  is  at 
present. 

Whenever  it  is  meant  that  a  colour  should  be  partiaBy  inserted,, 
the  mordant  is  applied  to  those  particular  parts  only  ;  so  diat, 
when  tlie  piece  is  immersed  in  the  colouring  baUi,  no  other  place 

*  Henry's  History  of  Greaf  Britain,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  page  198.— PUny*g  JVofuro/ 
History,  books  16. 18, 21,  and  22. 

t  Tbe  dung  of  the  cow  it  used  in  such  large  quantities  b^  the  calico-printer,  that 
it  has  become  an  article  of  great  expense.  The  proportion  that  is  emfAojtd  is 
uftually  about  one  bu»be]  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  thoueh  frequenUy  a  larrer 
proportion  would  be  more  effectual.  The  brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the  piinty 
•f  the  whites,  are  always  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  tbe  dung  empioyvd. 
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will  receive  the  permanent  stain.  For  though  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cloth  win  be  coloured,  yet  having  in  itself  no  affinity  with 
die  vegetable  with  which  the  decoction  b  impregnated,  the  whole 
of  the  colouring  matter  will  be  easily  removed  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  the  ground  of  the  piece  restored  to  its  original  white- 
ness ;  while  those  parts  to  which  the  mordant  was  applied,  wiD 
retain  and  fix  the  colours  in  a  way  which  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

Formerly  all  calico-printers  were  bleachers  ;  but  in  tlie  neigh- 
boarhood  of  London  these  are  separate  and  distinct  trades,  and 
the  printer  either  purchases  bleached  goods  for  printing  on  his  o\m 
private  account,  or  receives  the  cloth  from  his  customers  in  a  white 
state ;  and,  when  printed,  he  returns  the  identical  pieces,  and  is 
paid  so  much  per  yard,  according  to  the  number  of  colours,  for 
printing  thetn. 

Chloride  or  oxymuriate  of  lime  is  the  agent  generally  employed 
in  bleaching  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  some  other  article  might 
be  introduced  with  advantage.  For,  as  the  goods  are  washed  in 
(Hated  sulphuric  acid  when  they  are  taken  from  the  oxymuriate 
of  lime,  a  sulphate  of  lime  is  always  formed,  which  becomes  fix- 
ed in  die  fabric,  and,  acting  as  a  mordant  when  the  pieces 
come  into  the  madder  copper,  occasions  an  indelible  stain,  wliich 
in  very  fine  goods  often  impairs  their  beauty.  If  oxymuriate  of 
soda  were  employed,  the  sulphuric  acid  would  form  a  soluble 
sak  with  the  soda,  easily  removeable  by  washing.  The  expense 
of  this  article  will,  however,  be  always  an  objection  to  its  use,  ex- 
cept for  rich  and  valuable  prints. 

1  am  aware  that  some  printers,  wlio  are  more  anxious  about 
the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  work  they  perform,  would  de- 
ride this  caution,  and  say  they  can  obviate  the  difficulty  by  wash- 
ing die  goods  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  sulphuric  acid. 
But  I  am  so  confident  of  the  extreme  difficultj"^  there  is,  even  in 
this  way  of  removing  the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  that  I  know  the  in- 
conveniences above  mentioned  will  very  often  occur,  almost  ine\i- 
tably. 

In  my  opinion  every  printer  should  bleach  his  own  goods,  for  it 
is  impossible  always  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  care  of  those 
who  bleach  for  hire  ;  and  every  printer  knows  that  good  bleach- 
ing is  absolutely  a  necessary  preliminary  in  the  production  of  good 
printmg.  Indeed,  this  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  in 
the  north  of  England  ;  for  most  of  the  opulent  houses  in  Lanca- 
shire and  in  Scotland,  who  produce  fine  work,  are  bleachers  as 
well  as  printers. 

No  people  hav€  taken  more  pains  to  excel  in  bleaching  than  tlie 
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Irish,  and  their  crodit  is  estdblished  accordingly.  The  Gemim 
linen  is,  I  believe,  generally  better  than  theirs  ;  but  the  Irish  has 
always  the  preference  m  foreign  markets,  owing  to  the  superior!^ 
of  the  Irish  in  bleaching  and  finishing. 

By  whatever  means  the  bleaching  is  performed,  the  [nintw 
commences  his  part  of  the  business  in  the  following  manner. 

The  goods  are  first  dressed  by  singing  off  the  whole  of  the 
nap  which  is  attached  to  them.  This  is  effected  by  the  following 
contrivance  :  Ten  pieces  are  generally  wired  together,  and  wound 
upon  a  roller,  firom  whence  they  are  passed  over  a  hot  iron,  near- 
ly in  theibrm  of  half  a  cylinder,  and  received  upon  anotb^  roll- 
er ;  firom  thence  they  are  returned  to  the  iron,  which  is  sdll  kept 
red  or  nearly  at  a  white  heat.  The  use  of  repeating  this  iHroceas 
is  to  remove  the  nap  more  efifectually  than  it  would  be  aone  by 
passing  it  only  once  over. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  steeping,  wtMcb  consists  merely 
in  soaking  the  pieces  for  twen^-four  hours  in  a  vessel  of  weak  at- 
kaline  lye,  at  a  temperature  oi  about  10(P.  These  operations  of 
sinking  and  steeping  are  going  on  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
which  e^ctually  prevents  any  accident  that  might  otherwise  arise 
from  the  efifects  of  the  hot  iron. 

The  goods  are  then  boiled  or  else  bo\^ed  in  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash ;  (some  wcnkmen  prefer  to  have  this  alkali  in  a  pure  causdc 
state ;)  they  are  then  well  cleansed,  by  thorough  washing  in  wash- 
wheels,  or  in  stocks,  to  ensure  their  bBmg  entirely  divested  of  the 
alkali.  The  intention  of  thus  treating  them  with  potash,  is  to  re- 
move any  gr^ise  or  impurity  that  may  be  attached  to  them,  which 
woidd  otherwise  endanger  the  ei^nness  and  uniformit)r  of  the  col- 
ours.    This  process  is  caHed  ashing. 

By  some  observant  calico-iNrinters  it  has  been  imagmed,  that 
the  rendering  the  lye  caustic  is  aju  to  impair  the  texture  of  the 
cbth ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  this  has  ofien  been  the  case.  Un- 
der the  eye  of  the  master^  however,  I  am  sure  it  might  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  and  safety.  With  advantage,  because 
mild  alkali  has  but  a  slight  affinity  for  the  grease  ;  whereas  caus' 
tic  alkali  forms  a  real  soap  with  any  olea^nous  matter,  and  then 
the  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  And  though  the  alka- 
li be  made  perfectly  caustic,  if  the  solutioa  be  sufficient^  diluted, 
it  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  weaving  calicoes  the  workman 
generally  greases  the  reeds,  in  order  to  make  them  move  easier. 
Whenever  this  grease  is  in  the  cbth,  it  becomes  fixed  by  the  ope- 
ration of  singing  ;  and  if  it  be  not  taken  out  before  bleacUng,  it 
will  not  come  out  afterwards  by  the  usual  {Hxx^ess  of  adung  and 
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nfuring  ;  for,  wfato  the  pieces  are  submitted  to  a  Uue  vat  to  be 
djed  of  a  uniform  self-colour,  all  those  greasy  places  will  be  found 
to  have  taken  the  dye  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Tallow  ia  al- 
so employed  in  dressing  the  warp,  and  this  has  a  baneful  effect  on 
sD  goods  which  are  designed  for  printing. 

%  however,  the  calico-manufacturers  themselves  would  make 
a  pomt  of  preparing  the  oleaginous  matter  for  the  weavers,  and 
wooid  fiimidi  them  with  nothing  but  pure  vbgetable  oils,  such 
as  diose  of  rape,  linseed,  Szc.,  1  think  it  very  likely  that  these  in- 
conveniences would  not  occur  ;  because  the  stain  ijx»m  vegetable 
b  not  so  iiMlelR)le  as  that  from  animal  dl. 

This  defect  in  the  operation  of  the  pale  blue  dipping  is  often  at- 
tended with  very  serious  consequences,  so  that  I  know  of  no  sub- 
ject which  better  deserves  the  pedent  investigation  of  the  calico- 
printer.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  pieces  (^  printed  calicoes 
which  had  all  taken  a  scdution  of  iron  so  as  to  form  an  extremelv 
good  black  ;  also  the  acetate  of  alumina,  which  had  fcMined  wim 
the  madder  a  beautiful  red ;  likewise  the  citric  acid,  which  produ- 
ced a  perfect  resist— and  yet,  when  these  goods  came  into  the  blue 
¥1^  c^tain  parts  of  the  pattern  intended  for  bhie,  still  remained 
quite  white,  the  indigo  having  had  no  action  whatever  cm  those 
parts ;  a  circumstance  which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  spoil  the  goods, 
and  r^er  the  whole  expense  of  printing  the  other  colours  totally 
lost 

To  cleanse  sud)  goods  previous^  to  their  bemg  printed,  various 
expedients  have  been  adopted,  but  I  apprehend  nothing  but  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  alkali  can  be  depended  upon.  To  prove  the  ^Edct 
of«y  method  which  may  be<ried,it  b  a  g^  wi^  to  run  the 
pieces  through  water,  and  then  to  pass  them  from  the  water  so 
gradually  over  a  rolkor,  as  to  give  the  superint^idant  an  opportu- 
mj  of  examining  every  inch  of  the  surface;  and  if  any  pert  re- 
mains  greasy,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  tot  that  part  will  omtbue 
dry,  wfa3e  all  the  rest  of  the  cloth  is  wet. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  goodness  of  bleaching  mi^t 
be  proved.  Let  a  tew  of  the  suspe^ed  pieces  be  run  once  or 
twice  through  a  madder-copper^  at  the  temperature  of  about  180^. 
This  wiU  inevitably  mark  ai^  part  that  may  be  imperfectly  bleach- 
ed; whereas,  if  the  operation  has  been  projperiy  performed,  they 
vnii  come  out  so  litde  stained,  that  an  kiteUigent  workman,  who 
has  been  used  to  a  madder  copper,  will  at  once  be  satisfied  that 
th^ooDtain  no  impurity  that  can  form  a  permanent  mordant. 

The  next  process  in  calico-printing  is  one  with  diluted  suljdiu- 
lic  add.  A  ^antity  of  soft  water  havmg  been  poured  into  a  lead- 
«i  venel,  oil  of  vitriol  is  gradually  added  to  i^  in  the  prc^portion 
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of  about  twenty  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  every  hundred  gallons  of 
water,  wluch  by  weight  is  in  the  proportioD  cIl  about  one  to  forty, 

Wlien  this  mixture  has  been  well  stirred,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Sometimes  it  is  employed  in  this  state,  at  others  it  b  heated  to 
90^  or  upwards  of  Fahrenheit,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  die  goods  are  immersed  in  it.  They  are 
not  suffered  to  lie  in  this  acidulous  liquor,  but  are  wound  by  means 
of  a  winch  over  a  wooden  cylinder,  tliat  every  part  of  the  cloth 
may  be  successively  immersed  in  the  fluid,  and  every  part  expos- 
ed alternately  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  operation  is  generally  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  is  designed  to  remove  any  iron-moulds  or  other  stains  which 
the  cloth  may  have  acquired.  It  has  also  the  effect  of  neutralizing 
any  portion  of  potash  tnat  may  have  been  left  in  contact  with  the 
cloth.     The  process  is  called  souring. 

Aiter  this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  goods  thorough- 
ly, that  no  part  of  the  ecid  may  be  left  in  them,  to  injure  their  tex- 
ture ;  and  this  is  best  effected  by  means  of  the  wash-wheel.  The 
calicoes  are  dien  to  be  regularly  and  thoroughly  dried,  which  fin- 
ishes these  preliminary  operations,  known  in  the  trade  by  the  term 
PREPARATION  ;  SO  that  those  cloths  which  have  passed  through 
these  manipulations  are  said  to  have  undergone  a  preparation. 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  there  is  another  advantage 
attending  these  processes,  viz.  that  the  cloth  which  has  undergone 
this  preparation  will  bleach  sooner,  the  colours  will  be  brighter, 
and  the  wliites  more  delicate,  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  not  gone  through  these  previous  operations. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  calendering.  Here  the  goods 
are  passed  through  a  set  of  rollers,  which  gives  them  a  gloss,  and 
the  appearance  of  their  having  been  ironed.  They  are  now  fit 
for  printing.  But  for  copper-plate  printing,  or  cylinder  work, 
the  process  of  calendering  is  omitted. 

In  printing  fast  colours,  the  artist  usually  proceeds  in  this  way  : 
He  lays  the  piece  of  calico,  which  has  been  already  smoothed  by 
calendering,  upon  a  strong  thick  table,  which  is  previoudy  cover- 
ed with  a  woollen  cloth.  He  dien  proceeds  to  apply  one  or  more 
mordants,  as  the  case  may  require,  for  fixing  the  intended  coburs. 
These  mordants  are  applied  by  means  of  wooden  blocks,  with  the 
patterns  formed  upon  them.  These  blocks  were  formeriy  chosen 
of  holly,  or  other  hard  wood,  and  the  cutting  them  was  a  separate 
branch  of  the  business.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  considerable 
improvement  has  been  made  in  this  department,  by  the  introduc- 
tbn  of  brass  or  copper  ;  that  is,  the  pattern,  instead  of  being  ac- 
tually cut  in  die  wood,  is  now  formed  by  means  of  slender  pieces 
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of  one  of  those  metals  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  block,  so  as  to 
produce  the  pattern  intended.  This  alteration  was  occasioned 
by  the  perishable  nature  of  wood,  on  account  of  which  every  prin- 
ter has  incurred  great  and  unnecessary  expense.  The  pattern 
wbenr  thus  formed  with  copper,  is  not  only  more  lasting,  but  it  has 
also  the  advantage  of  giving  greater  sharpness  and  beauty  to  the 
iiBpression. 

When  it  was  customary  to  use  wooden  blocks,  the  patterns  were 
Dot  enchased  in  the  wood,  but  the  wood  was  cut  away  in  such  a 
nianner  as  to  leave  the  pattern  in  relief.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
this  must  always  be  the  case  in  6/ocA:-prmting. 

When  the  mordant  is  ready,  it  is  mixed  up  either  with  flour- 
paste,  or  with  a  thick  acqueous  solution  of  giun  arabic,  gum  sene- 
ga], or  gum  tragacanth. 

Flour  is  an  article  of  considerable  consumption  with  the  printers 
for  making  paste.  Some  houses  buy  twenty  barrels  of  American 
flour  at  once.  Should  it  be  musty  or  sour  from  keeping,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  for  their  use  ;  but  they  are  carefiil  to  buy  none 
but  such  as  has  been  made  with  sound  wheat,  for  if  unsound  it 
will  be  of  no  value  for  their  purposes.  Gum  tragacanth  is  much 
.dearer  than  the  other  gums  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  must  be 
had  for  some  styles  of  work,  as  no  other  will  answer  lor  any  of 
those  colours  or  mordants  which  are  prepared  with  nitrous  acid. 
A  sdution  of  gum  Senegal  would  be  coagulated  m  an  instant  by 
any  of  those  preparations.  Of  late  years  an  article  called  Britisn 
gum  has  also  been  much  in  use  for  the  same  purpose  ;  so  much 
so  that  the  making  of  it  has  become  a  distinct  and  omsiderable 
trade.  It  is  merely  common  Starch  calcined  till  it  assumes  a 
cinnamon  brown  colour,  and  then  pulverized  and  passed  through 
sieves  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 

When  the  colour  has  been  property  mixed  with  flour  paste,  or 
with  a  solution  of  either  of  the  gums  above  mentioned,  it  is  then 
spread  upon  a  piece  of  superfine  wooUen  cloth,  strained  tight 
upon  a  hoop. 

Tins  is  placed  within  another  hoop,  covered  either  with  sheep- 
skm  or  oit-cloth.  These  hooos  are  both  so  broad  as  to  give  to 
each  of  them  the  appearance  oi  a  tambarine.  That  which  is  cov- 
ered with  the  woollen  doth  is  called  a  sieve j  the  other  a  case.  The 
siere  within  its  case  is  now  placed  in  a  small  tub  of  gum-water, 
and  is  ready  for  use. 

When  die  apparatus  is  thus  prepared,  the  mordant  is  applied 
by  a  Imish  to  the  surface  of  the  sieve.     This  is  called  teerino. 

It  should  have  been  remarked,  that  when  a  colourless  mordant, 
fike  the  acetate  of  alumina,  is  employed,  the  workman  generally 
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mixes  a  little  of  the  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  or  of  aay  otW  hr 
gitive  dye,  with  it.  This  b  called  sightening  ^  and  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  pattern  more  obvious  to  the  workman,  thaC 
ne  may  see  its  progress,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  matenals^  as  he 
proceeds  in  printing.     The  manipulation  may  be  thus  described. 

Taking  thie  block  containing  die  pattern  in  one  hand,  the  work- 
man applies  it  gently  to  the  surface  of  the  sieve,  so  tiiat  a  suffi- 
cient quanti^  oi  the  thickened  mordant  may  adhere  to  the  figures. 
When  the  Uock  is  thus  charged,  he  apphes  it  to  the  calico,  and 
gives  it  a  blow  witii  a  small  mallet,  eiUier  slightiy  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  pattern. 

This  akemate  application  of  die  block  to  the  sieve  and  to  the 
calico,  is  ccmtinued  until  the  workman  has  gone  over  the  whole 
piece.  In  this  way  several  different  mordants  are  sometimes  applied 
to  the  same  piece  of  goods.  This  is  indeed  always  necessary,  when 
the  finished  piece  is  mtended  to  contain  a  variety  of  colours,  the 
different  coloiurs  requiring  dii&rent  noordants  to  fix  them  and  renr 
der  tiiem  permanent. 

The  calico  is  now  removed  to  a  room  called  the  stove»  where 
a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  given  to  it  by  means  of  fiues,  which 
^0  round  the  room  on  the  inside,  near  the  floor.  In  this  room.it 
IS  generally  continued  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.^  The  in- 
tention of  this  is  to  evaporata  the  acids  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  mordants,  and  which  might  otherwise  injure  the  textile,  and 
also  to  fix  the  base  mom  surely  within  the  fibres  of  the  doth. 

Whoever  acetate  of  alumina  is  printed  as  a  mordant  upon  cali- 
co, it  {4)pears  to  me  that  the  pieces  ought  not  to  go  into  the  stove 
until  the  work  has  been  first  thoroughly  dried  in  ^e  c^pen  air»  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  the  earth  of  alumina  is  precipitated 
firom  a  soluticHi  of  this  salt  in  a  high  temperature.  I  suqiect  this 
to  be  the  cause  of  many  of  those  disappointments  which  are  per- 
petually occurring  in  the  production  ofthe  various  shades  of  yet- 
W  and  madder  reds. 

In  the  operation  of  stoving,  an  attention  to  temperature  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  general  the  room  is  kept  at  about  90^  ; 
but  an  intelligent  calico-printer  varies  this  according  to  the  lutture 
of  the  work  under  operation. 

It  was  formerly  a  practice  to  expose  all  those  oidiooes  which 
were  printed  with  die  several  mordants,  to  a  hot  stove  fv  the  pur- 
pose of  evaporating  the  acids  and  fixing  the  base  with  mwe  cec- 
tainty  in  the  fibres  of  the  cloth ;  but  of  late  years  a  mote  convo- 


*  This  u  when  common  red-liquor  hat  alone  been  printed  ;  out  if  cilrio  acid 
or  stroog  muriate  of  tin  has  been  employed,  leu  time  is  sufficient,  and  foe  the  latiir 
ftrMom  more  than  half  an  hour  is  allowed. 
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luent  method  has  been  adopted,  which  consists  in  passing  the  cal- 
icoes by  means  of  machinery  along  a  set  of  apparatus  known  by 
the  name  of  steam-chests.  These  are  large  square  cast-iron  ves- 
sels fixed  at  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  sometimes  on  an 
fflclined  plane,  and  in  other  cases  perpendicularly  one  above  the 
other  ;  tnese  are  kept  constantly  full  of  steam,  and  are  connected 
widi  each  other  by  bent  pipes  either  of  iron  or  lead.  It  is  so  con- 
trived diatthe  pieces  of  cahco  are  made  to  pass  over  each  of  these 
heated  chests  m  c<Hitact  with  their  surfaces  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  as  they  pass  from  one  of  these 
chests  to  the  other,  they  are  generally  found  to  have  become 
thoroughly  dried  by  the  time  they  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
series.  A  better  apparatus  has  however  been  lately  invented, 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  cylinders  made  of  tinned  iron  or 
copper  filled  widi  steam,  and  round  which  the  calico  is  made  to 
pass  in  succession.  In  this  apparatus  there  is  a  vane  fixed  under- 
neath every  two  of  these  cylinders,  which  is  moved  by  means  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  agitates  the  air  so  as  very  much  to  facilitate 
die  drjring  process.  This  mode  of  drying  printed  calicoes  is  so 
eflbctual,  mat  although  the  cloth  be  wound  from  a  heap  at  one  ex- 
tremi^  of  the  apparatus  upon  the  first  cylihder  quite  in  a  wet 
state,  It  becomes  thoroughly  dry  by  the  time  it  has  passed  over 
Ae  whok  apparatus,  and  fails  in  a  perfect  state  on  the  heap  at  the 
dther  extremity  of  the  apparatus. 

If  iron-liquor  has  been  employed  m  printing  the  goods,  it  is  an 
eiceDent  practice  to  keep  them  for  several  aays  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere*  after  their  removal  fit)m  the  stove,  as  the  blacks, 
pompadours,  olives,  and  indeed  every  other  coloiu*  prepared 
with  that  metal,  will  increase  in  intensity ;  the  goods  will  clean 
better  in  the  dung-vessels,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  and 
the  coknirs  will  rise  higher  and  brighter  when  they  come  into  the 
copper  of  bark  or  madder. 

ttmay  be  worth  an  experiment  to  discover  whether  the  colours 
containmg  kon  would  not  be  better  if  tfiey  were  suffered  to  be  only 
a  very  $hart  time  in  the  stove,  but  were  hung  up  instead  for  seve- 
ral days,  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  at  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mo^here  ;  as  the  iron  would  thus  acquire  the  oxygen  slower,  and 
consequently  would  be  fixed  more  firmly  in  the  fibres  of  the  cloth. 

When  the  pieces  have  been  properly  stoved,  th^  are  passed, 
by  means  of  a  winch,  through  water  at  various  temperatures,  wiA 
afitde  cow-dung  mixed  in  it.     The  intention  of  the  dung  is  to  ab- 

*  The  iron  in  an  acetous  solution  is  in  the  state  of  the  black  oxide  ;  but  by  expo> 
tpie  10  the  air  it  acquires  a  further  dose  of  oxygen,  and  obtains  the  state  ot^the  re4 
or  peroxide. 

Bost.  Jour.  Jan.  fy  Feb.  1826,        3  J 
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sorb  and  remo^  that  portion  of  the  mordant  which  is  not  actuaSif 
combined  with  the  cloth,  and  which  otherwise  might  stain  the 
white  or  unprinted  parts. 

This  part  of  the  business  was  formerly  conducted  in  a  v^y  un- 
cleanly and  negligent  way ;  but  of  late  years  some  printers  have 
incurred  a  considerable  expense  in  the  construction  of  their  dung- 
ing machines,  with  cocks  for  hot  and  cold  water  attached  to  them, 
and  thermometers  to  regulate  the  temperature. 

I  suspect,  however,  Aat  the  dung  of  the  cow  is  serviceable  in 
another  way  besides  tiiat  of  cleansing,*  though  few  printers  may 
be  aware  of  the  nature  of  its  operation. — ^It  is  acknowledged  that 
madder,  cochineal,  and  some  other  dyes,  produce  mucn  better 
colours  on  woollen  tlian  on  cotton  cloths,  owing  to  the  fwmw 
being  of  animal,  and  die  latter  of  vegetable  origin.  I  presume, 
therefore,  that  die  dung  imparts  an  animal  matterf  to  the  fibres 
of  the  cotton,  and  that  this  animal  matter  acts  as  an  addition- 
al mordant,  and  thus  more  powerfully  attracts  the  colouring  parti- 
cles of  the  dye,  than  the  mordants  alone  would  be  capable  of 
doing. 

If  a  piece  of  calico,  prepared  with  the  acetate  of  alumina  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  superfluous  mordant  removed  firom 
the  one  by  cow-dung  and  water,  and  from  tlie  other  by  water  only, 
at  the  same  temperature,  it  will  be  found,  on  passing  the  two  por- 
tions through  a  decoction  of  weld  or  quercitron' bark,  that  the  yel- 
low will  be  much  more  intense  and  bright  in  that  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  cow-dung. 

The  process  of  dunging  calicoes  is  an  operation  that  varies  in 
fime  from  five  to  forty  minutes,  according  to  the  style  of  the  wwrk. 
The  pieces  are  then  taken  to  the  river  or  wheel,  to  be  more  eflec- 
tually  washed ;  and  after  this  they  are  passed  through  tepid  water, 
in  order  that  the  wc^kman  may  be  assured  that  every  impuri^  b 
removed. 

His  next  care  is  to  provide  a  copper  boiler  of  pure  cold  water, 
into  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  madder  is  broken,  and  then  a 
fire  is  lighted  underneath  the  copper.  The  caJicoes,  printed  and 
rinsed  as  above,  are  now  put  into  the  boiler,  and  fix)m  the  time  they 
•re  immersed,  the  workman  never  ceases  to  turn  the  winch,  so  as 
to  pass  every  part  of  the  goods  repeatedly  through  the  liquor,  un- 
til the  whole  acquires  a  boiling  heat.     Indeed,  this  operation  is 

*  To  ckan$e  calicoes  by  immersion  in  a  dung-vessel;  may  appear  to  be  a  stiange 
phrase;  but  as  this  is  the  technical  language  of  the  tiadet  no  other  tern  could  be 
•npleyed  with  propriety. 

J  f  BerthoUet,  who  anal^ied  the  dung  of  the  cow,  found  is  it  a  substance  partakiflg 
•f  the  nature  of  animal  btk. 
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fttie&nes  cooidmied  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  badb  of 
oiadder  actually  boils,  when  the  pieces  are  taken  out  and  wa^ed 
thoroughly.  In  most  of  the  large  calico-works,  a  considerable  im- 
provement m  the  method  of  maddering  has  bc^n  adopted.  This 
consists  in  giving  a  perpetual  motion  to  the  calico  by  means  of  the 
steam-engine.  The  ends  of  several  piecesxire  fastened  together, 
and  then  they  are  put  into  constant  motion  through  the  madder- 
vessel,  whereby  the  colours  are  rendered  more  uniform  ;  and  one 
iDan  is  enabled  to  attend  to  three  dyeing-vessels  at  one  time,  \siuch 
is  found  to  be  a  great  economy  oi  labour. 

Madder  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs  we  have,  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  :  as  it  is  the  agent  by 
which  the  best  and  most  permanent  blacks  are  produced ;  also 
the  finest  purples,  and  every  shade  of  red  from  a  pale  pink  to  a 
ciimson.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this 
article  improves  by  age.  For  instance  :  If  a  quantiQr  of  madder- 
roots  be  ground,  and  then  packed  tight  in  a  cask,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  abr,  and  kept  thus  for  six  montlis,  they  will  dye  a  much  better 
colour,  and  go  much  further,  than  they  would  have  done  had  these 
loots  been  used  as  soon  as  they  were  ground. 

The  process  which  is  caHed  maddering,  has  the  ei^t  of  im- 
parting all  the  requisite  colours  to  the  goods  by  means  of  one  ope* 
ration,  which  may  be  thus  explained : 

While  one  mordant  precipitates  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
madder  to  a  red,  another  precipitates  a  different  portion  of  it  to  a 
purine,  another  precipitates  it  black,  and  so  of  every  possible  shade, 
itom  a  lilac  to  a  black,  and  from  a  pink  to  a  deep  red. 

If  a  portion  of  weld  or  bark  be  added  to  the  madder,  every 
shade  from  a  brown  to  an  orange  may  be  produced  ;  whereas,  if 
weld  or  bark  alone  be  employed,  all  colours  between  a  dark  oliva 
and  a  bright  lemon  can  be  imparted  to  the  cloth.  These  changes 
ve  all  occasioned  by  the  play  of  chemical  affinities,  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  improved  state  of  diemical 
science. 

The  only  materials  which  are  employed  by  the  calico-printers 
for  the  production  of  fine  yellow  are  the  quercitron  bark  and  the 
weM  {Jant ;  the  former  is  the  bark  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  oak' 
gowing  in  America,  the  latter  is  the  produce  of  our  own  country. 
The  weld  plant  (the  reseda  luteola  of  liimaeus)  is  for  the  most 
part  cultivated  about  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  foimd,  howev- 
er, that  nothing  impoverishes  the  land  so  much  ;  otherwise  it  pro- 
duces a  very  beavy  and  profitable  crop. 

Here  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  whenever  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  produce  the  finest  yellows  or  more  delicate  lemon  coir 
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our,'  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  jneces  in  tbe  open  air,  as  the  siovv 
woiuld  not  fail  to  injure  such  colours ;  for  stove-drying  has  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  convert  a  yellow  to  an  oranse  It  is  also 
necessary  to  be  equally  careful  m  the  operation  of  dw^ing  the 
mordants  for  these  pale  yellows  ;  for  should  this  be  done  at  a  fals- 
er temperature  than  96^  or  100^,  theh*  beauty  will  certainly  be 
impaired.  Hiere  is  another  advantage  in  this,  viz.  by  dunging 
at  this  low  temperature,  tbe  dyemg  may  be  completed  even  at 
110^  or  thereabouts,  which  will  give  a  much  livefier  cdour  tfan 
where  a  higher  temperature  has  been  employed. 

Hie  mordants  generally  used  in  caBco-prmting,  are  acetate  of 
iron  for  browns,  blacks,  Elacs,  Sec.  ;  and  acetate  of  alumina  for 
all  the  difierent  shades  of  reds  and  yellows. 

The  best  method  that  I  am  acquainted  with  of  preparing  the 
acetate  of  iron  for  making  the  common  black  colour  forcaiico-print- 
ing  is  as  follows  : — ^Take  the  iron  liquor  of  its  full  strengm,  or 
k>wered  with  one  or  two  waters  according  to  the  goodness  of  this 
mordant  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  add  about  2\  lbs.  of  0our 
to  every  gallon  of  the  fluid,  more  or  less  according  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  flour  and  the  kind  of  work  far  which  it  may  be  design- 
ed. Having  well  incorporated  the  floor  with  the  iron  liquor,  let 
the  whole  remain  twelve  hours  or  more.  After  this  it  is  to  be 
boiled  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  whole  be  ccmverted  into 
a  paste  of  due  consistence,  when  it  wiH  be  fit  for  use.  The  ma- 
terials become  better  incorporated,  and  the  colour  is  found  to 
work  better,  by  lying  thus  long  before  it  is  finished  by  boiling. 

Formerly  the  acetate  of  iron  was  made  by  digestu^  old  iron 
hoops-  in  sour  beer,  or  in  very  weak  vinegar ;  but  of  late  years  it 
has  chiefly  been  made  with  the  pyroligneoos  acid,*  the  olea- 
ginous impurities  of  which  tend,  m  some  cases,  to  improve  the 
mordant. 

Blacks  are  also  produced  by  the  nitrate  of  ironf  and  |allic 
acid  ;  the  mixture  is  called  chemical  black.  The  nitrate  of  iron 
is  made  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  a  peculiar  land  of  aqua- 
fortis. Common  aqua-fortis  will  not  answer  for  this  purpose  ; 
for,  though  it  may  dissolve  the  iron  with  rapidity,  part  of  the 

*  If  wood  be  submitted  to  an  intense  beat,  wben  inclosed  in  an  iron  Tessel  c^aoy 
kind  with  a  proper  aperture  to  allow  tbe  rapour  to  pats,  tliis  vapour  on  being  ooo- 
densed  forms  tbe  acid  in  question,  and  is  now  linown  to  be  a  liind  of  impure  vinegar. 
Tbe  wood  in  this  case  is  converted  into  charcoal^  of  which  a  great  deal  It  prepared 
by  tlus  process,  particularly  for  the  formation  of  gunpowder. 

t  Nitrate  of  iron  was  not  applied  to  calico-printing  till  within  tbe  last  fifty  yaara. 
This  discovery  formed  an  imirartant  era  in  the  trade,  as  it  afforded  tbe  manofictnrer 
Um  meant  of  varyins  bis  stylet  of  work  in  a  anltiplicity  of  waysand  Ibrau,  wUdi 
tiU  tb«A  wara  entirely  unknowiu 
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DHtal  is  apt  very  soon  to  preciphale ;  iniuch  not  onty  weakens  tbe 
colour,  but  leaves  the  remainder  so  acidulous  that  there  is  ahfraya 
a  danger  of  such  a  preparation  injuring  the  texture  of  the  cloth. 

Chemical  black  is  made  by  mixing  a  decoction  of  galls  with  the 
nitrate  of  iron  just  described  ;  this  produces  gallate  of  iron,  and 
probably  some  tannate  of  that  metal  :  the  disengaged  nitrous  acid 
thea  dissolves  the  two  newly  formed  salts.  The  colour  called 
diemical  black  may  therefore  more  properly  be  said  to  be  an 
umoD  of  the  cokninn^  matter  (^  galls  with  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
than  a  mixture  of  gaUic  acid  with  nitrate  of  iron.  The  gallic  add 
is  probably  like  the  pyroligneous,  (nt  nothing  but  the  acetous  add 
holding  a  peculiar  vegetable  substance  in  solution,  and  either  the 
muriate  or  the  sulphate  of  iron,  if  applied  to  cloth  in  conjunctioo 
wii  the  cokuring  matter  of  galls,  wiU  in  time  produce  as  intense 
and  durable  a  black  as  the  nitrate  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  thickeo- 
ing  the  sdirtions  of  these  salts,  and  the  time  which  is  required  to 
convert  thek  base  into  a  peroxide,  render  them  less  fit  for  the 
calkx)-printar's  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark  that  the  black  which  is  fonn- 
ed  by  this  sdution  of  iron,  is  produced  in  a  difierent  way  baai 
Uacks  m  general ;  for,  when  common  iron  liquor  is  used  tor  this 
purpose,  it  is  first  printed  on  the  calico  ;  and  when  it  has  heexk 
sufEcienlly  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  goods  are  boiled 
m  a  decoction  of  madder,  which  renders  such  parts  as  had  been 
printed  widi  the  acetate  of  iron  an  intense  Uack.  But  the  black 
nrom  nitrate  of  iron  and  galls  is  applied  at  cmce  to  the  cloth,  and  is 
not  afterwards  increased  in  intensity,  or  raised,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
^dng. 

The  calico-printer  by  using  a  black  ready  formed  is  dius  ena- 
Ued  to  mix  it  with  other  coburs,  in  cases  where  by  dyeing  alon^ 
it  could  not  be  produced,  as  in  conjunction  with  yellows  and 
ali?es,  raised  by  weld  or  quercitron  bark. 

The  acetate  of  alumina  is  prepared  by  a  mixture  of  the  sul- 
phate of  ahimina  and  potash  with  acetate  of  lead,  both  in  a  state 
of  aduiion  ;  so  diat,  aa  the  theory  of  double  decomposition,  suK 
phate  of  lead  is  formed,  which  precipitates,  while  the  acetate  of 
alumina  remains  in  sdution. 

Skice  the  demand  «for  this  artide  has  been  increased  on  ac- 
ooont  of  the  extension  of  the  printing-trade,  it  has  been  prepared 
fioffl  the  pyroligneous  acid,  by  means  of  lime  and  alum.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method : 

He  pyroligneous  acid  is  first  passed  through  a  still,  to  divert 
it  of  a  portioD  of  the  oil  or  tar  which  is  always  dissolv^  in  it ;  it 
is  then  saturated  with  lime  or  whiting  ;  and  lasdy,  the  acetate  of 
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lime  thus  formed,  is  decomposed  by  a  heated  section  of  sidj^hate 
of  alumina  and  potaiA.  The  resuh  of  this  double  decompositioa 
is  sulphate  of  lime,  which  precipitates,  and  acetate  of  alumina, 
which  b  drawn  from  the  sediment  of  the  calcareous  sulphate,  and 
preserved  for  use.  , 

And  here  it  may  be  necessafjr  to  caution  the  manufacturer 
against  a  misfortune  that  may  beuill  him  if  he  be  not  ccMiversant 
with  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances  he  employs. 

Magnesian  limestone  abounds  in  Derbyshire  and  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  counties  ;  and  should  a  maker  of  acetate  of  alumina  em- 
ploy such  lime  in  his  process,  the  article  which  it  would  produce 
would  in  all  probability  be  entirely  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  calico- 
printer.     But  I  must  be  more  explicit. 

In  employing  the  common  lime  in  conjunction  with  ahim,  a  sul- 
{^ate  of  lime  will  be  formed,  as  mentioned  above,  and  dus  being 
nearly  an  insoluble  sah,  will  precipitate.  But  here,  sulphate  of 
tnagnesia  would  also  be  formed,  which  being  a  soluble  salt,  would 
remain  in  solution,  and  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor, 
a  circumstance  wiiuch  would  be  very  apt  to  occasion  the  deception 
which  I  am  anxbus  should  be  avoided.  If  magnesian  limestone 
be  employed,  the  Hquor  will  appear  good  by  the  hydrometer ;  but 
as  it  wiD  contain  more  Epsom  salt  than  acetate  of  alumina,  it  wi9 
be  unfit  for  every  puipose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

WUIe  speaJking  of  acetate  of  alumina,  I  cannot  avoid  remaiic- 
ing,  that  the  process  which  has  just  been  described  for  making  this 
mordant,  and  which  is  followed  mvariable  by  many  of  the  numufac^ 
turers  in  the  North,  is  extremely  improper,  on  account  of  the  lime 
which  is  employed  in  it,  be  the  lime  ever  so  good,  as  that  earth 
is  very  prejudicial  to  every  species  of  red  dye.  The  proper  way 
of  making  it,  though  mcwre  expensive,  is  that  which  was  originally 
pointed  out  by  BerthoUet,  and  which  consists  in  decomposing  sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  potash  (common  alum)  by  means  of  saccha* 
rum  satumi,  or  acetate  of  lead. 

In  reverting  to  the  remaining  processes  of  the  print-work,  it 
must  be  noticed,  that  vdien  the  goods  have  passed  through  die 
weld  or  madder  copper,  they  are  usually  carried  to  a  boiler  con- 
taining wheat-bran  and  water,  in  which  they  are  winched  for  a 
considerable  time,  for  the  purpose  of  fireeing  the  white  grounds 
from  the  stain  which  they  had  acquired  irom  die  madder  or  the 
wekL  This  process  always  impairs,  in  some  measure,  the  kiten- 
sity  of  the  colours ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  operation,  as  there  is  no 
other  mode  so  convenient  for  removing  the  stain  which  is  always 
given  to  the  white  part  of  the  print  by  the  madder,  the  bark,  or  the 
weld,  Tidiich  has  been  used  in  dyeing  it. 
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Branning  has  also  the  effect  of  giving  a  pink  hue  to  all  madder 
reds.  But  is  DOt  geaerally  known  what  a  peculiar  richness  may 
be  imparted  to  madder  colours,  by  raismg  them  with  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  madder  ;  that  is,  by  mixing  a  portion  of  bran  with  tho 
madder  m  the  first  instance.  I  have  myself  sometimes  produced 
colours  in  this  way  whose  brilliancy  has  astonished  ine« 

This  mode  of  dyeing  red  with  a  mixture  of  bran  and  madder  if 
called  in  the  trade  Chrowse^s  or  London  pink,  and  was  invented  by 
a  Journeyman  calico-printer  near  London,  of  the  name  of  Growse^ 
who  sold  the  recipe  for  100  guineas.  In  this  process  the  acid  of 
the  bran  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  fawn-eohmred  particlea 
of  the  madder,  and  the  rea  produced  is  consequently  more  voaj. 
and  pure. 

Madder  contains  two  distinct  species  of  colouring  particles,  a 
beautiful  red  or  rose  colour  and  a  degraded  yeUow  or  fawn  cobur 
—both  are  precipitated  on  the  cbth,  in  the  u»jal  dyeing  process, 
to  die  great  injury  of  the  tint  obtained.  The  object  of  the  tedious 
Turkey-red  process  is  to  fix  the  red  colouring  particles  so  firmly 
as  to  allow  the  fawn-coloured  ones  to  be  dissolved  and  discharged 
by  long  boiling  in  solution  of  soap  or  soda,  by  oxymuriaie  of  soda 
or  by  acid  solutions  of  tin.  A  dilute  supersulphate  of  pota;^  hat 
lately  been  used  with  success  for  this  purpose  in  France.* 

It  firequendy  is  the  case,  however,  that  goods  will  not  bear  to 
be  sufficiently  branned  to  clear  the  whites  entirely  by  that  one  ope- 
ration ;f  such  goods,  therefore,  are  partially  cleansed  in  the  bran-, 
aiog-copper,  and  are  then  laid  on  ine  grass  for  some  days,  until 
they  become  perfectly  clean  and  white. 

But,  within  the  last  few  years  a  new  method  has  been  introdu- 
ced, which  consists  in  inmiersing  the  pieces  for  a  certain  time  i» 
a  very  weak  solution  of  one  of  the  bleaching  salts,  such  as  oxy- 
muriate  of  potash,  soda,  or  magnesia.  This  simple  process, 
which  efiects  in  a  few  minutes  what  would  require  more  than  at 
loany  days  in  grass-bleaching,  is  now  much  {»ractised,  and  promis- 
es very  soon  to  supercede  crofting  entirely.  This  is  a  jnost  im- 
portant improvement,  as  some  of  the  large  printers  formerly  re- 
^ed  as  much  land  to  ^ead  out  their  goods  upon,  as  would 
make  a  farm  of  a  very  considerable  size. 


I'KjVA^r*.     Tu^cA     vru  djeing  Cotton  with  Madder."    Ibid,  page  .^u^.^. 
fxhe  leiQpeAture  at  which  the  operation  of  branning  is  performed,  is  very  import- 
ttt*  If  ba»  yellows  are  dyed  at  100",  it  is  custootary  to  bran  such  goods  at  llSP  or 
130*,  as  it  is  a  principle  always  to  bran  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  goods  art , 
^Jf^  It    Madder-work  must  be  branned  i^t  a  boiling  beat. 
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Besides  the  kinds  of  cafico-printing  already  mentioned,  there 
are  others  which  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  m  this  place.  Of 
these,  what  is  called  resist-work,  is  now  done  in  con^derable 
^antities.     It  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner  : 

A  certain  preparation  of  copper,  mixed  either  with  flour  paste, 
with  gum,  or  with  pipe-clay  and  gum,  is  printed  on  the  cahco,  in 
any  timpe  or  of  any  pattern  that  may  be  desired.^  When  this  is 
sufficiently  dry,  the  goods  are  repeatedly  dipped  in  the  Uue  vat 
tSA  they  have  acquired  that  depth  of  tint  which  may  be  required. 
The  art  of  making  an  indigo-vat,  or  blue  vat  as  it  is  sometimes 
caOed,  consists  in  forming  such  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphate  oi 
koa  as  shall  most  effectually  deoxidize  the  indigo  ;  as  indigo  has 
no  affinity  for  ck)th  in  its  natural  or  oxygenized  state.  Hence 
those  parts  of  a  piece  i^ch  are  printed  with  the  solution  of  cop- 
per, will  never  be  dyed  blue  in  one  of  these  vats ;  because  die 
deoxidized  indigo  becomes  oxygenated  the  moment  it  touches  the 
copper,  which  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  indigo,  and  occasions 
it  to  become  insoluble,  and  consequendy  incapable  of  forming  a 
dye. 

Thus,  while  sulphate  of  iron  has  the  power  of  deoxidizing  indi- 
go^ su^ate  of  copper,  or  any  other  salt  of  that  metal,  is  incapa- 
Ue  of  retabing  its  oxygen,  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  that 
singular  substtuice  in  a  state  of  deoxidizement ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  different  degree  of  intensity  by  which  oxygen  is 
held  by  die  different  metals. 

I  suspect,  however,  there  iis  often  great  waste  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  vats,  and  that  the  contents  are  often  thrown  away 
king  befture  the  indigo  is  spent,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
chie  admixture  of  the  lime  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  with  the  col-' 
ouring  matter  ;  whereas,  if  a  dyer  or  calico-printer  be  acquainted 
with  chemical  science,  he  will  understand  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tioD  of  these  substances  upon  each  other,  and  hence  can  be  at  no 
bss  how  to  keep  up  the  vat  to  its  original  stren^,  by  replenishii^ 
it  occasionally  with  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  &ct  is,  that  indigo,  unless  it  be  deoxidized,  is  insoluble 
either  in  the  alkalies  or  the  alkaline  earths ;  hut  when  this  is  cycl- 
ed by  the  iron  of  the  copperas,  the  lime  dissolves  it,  and  forms  it 
into  a  perfect  solutbn  of  mdigo.  At  first  a  portion  of  the  lime 
abstracts  the  sulphuric  acid  fi^Dm  the  copperas,  and  precipitates 

*  The  sulphate,  the  nitrite,  the  muriate,  and  the  acetate  of  copper  have  all  been 
employed  for  preparing  the  resist-patte  ;  but  I  beliere  the  lolpbate  is  the  best  for  the 
porpose,  unless  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  four  salti  were  prepared  by  sue- 
eesfively  dissolving  each  of  them  in  pur«  wateCi. 
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witb  it  in  tbe  state  of  sulf^ate  of  Hme.  The  detached  metal  be- 
bg  DOW  in  the  state  of  die  protoxide  of  iron,  and  having  in  that 
stage  of  its  oxidizement  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  takes  it  from 
die  indigo,  and  thus  becomes  changed  to  die  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  beine  insohible  precipitates  likewise.  Thus  the  acid  and 
tbe  base  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  are  at  length  both  precipitated, 
when  the  remaining  pordon  of  lime  seizes  the  deoxidized  indigo 
and  forms  with  it  the  solution  desired.  When  the  principle  of  the 
Uiie-vat  is  thus  properly  understood,  it  is  an  easy  diing  for  the 
manager,  at  any  time  to  discover  which  of  the  three  materials  is 
defident,  and  to  add  it  accordingly.  I  am  the  more  desirous  of 
ofering  these  remarks,  because  Ihave  many  times  heard  the pro- 
piietm^  of  a  manufactory  declare  that  they  have  occasionally 
thrown  away  die  whole  contents  of  a  new  vat,  containing  many 
pounds  worth  of  indigo,  because  the  foreman  or  managers  of  the 
tbe  works  had  not  observed  the  due  proporti(Xis  of  the  lime  and 
die  copperas  to  put  die  mdigo  into  a  pitjper  state  for  working  ; 
and  they  have  an  idea,  if  it  is  once  wrong  it  must  be  ahvays  so, 
and  dierefore  they  throw  it  away  without  attempting  to  correct 
die  error. 

To  revert  to  the  process  of  reast-work,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that 
irtien  the  pieces  have  been  sufficiently  immersed  in  the  blue-vat 
and  have  neen  washed  and  passed  through  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
dwse  parts  which  had  been  printed  with  the  preparation  of  copper, 
are  found  to  be  preserved  a  good  white  ;  the  preparation  having 
e&ctuaUy  resisted  the  operation  of  the  indigo,  though  all  the  other 
of  tie  cloth  have  received  a  permanent  dye.  The  various 
Hue  calicoes  widi  white  spots  or  white  figures,  which  are 
now  so  common,  are  generally  done  in  this  way  ;  and  by  a  simi- 
lar management  with  subsequent  dyeing  in  madder,  in  weld  or 
qoerdtrcHi  bark,  figures  in  red  or  yellow  (as  the  case  may  be)  are 
exhibited  upon  a  blue  ground. 

In  some  particular  styles  of  work  the  operation  of  certain  col- 
ours is  resisted  by  means  of  stoppmg  out  with  wax ;  but  this  is  too 
expensive  a  method  to  be  adopted  often,  in  these  times,  when  il 
is  the  object  of  eveiy  manufacturer  to  finish  his  prints  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  Formerly  this  mode  was  very  generalhr  prac- 
tised, and  wax  was  consumed  in  very  large  quantities  by  tois  pro- 
cess.* 

h  printing  those  silk  handkerchiefs  called  Bandanas,  a  process 
eaBed  waxing  is  still  followed.     It  consists  in  making  a  prepara* 

*  In  the  East  Indies,  wax  is  itm  used  for  preserriog  the  whites  in  calioo-priBtiPC* 
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tiofi  of  taOow  and  rosin  very  liquid  by  beat,  and  in  printing  it  kt 
that  state  with  a  block  upon  the  silk.  When  such  goods  are  passed 
through  the  blue-vat,  those  parts  which  are  covered  with  the  tal- 
low and  rosin  are  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  indigo,  and 
remain  white,  while  all  the  rest  is  dyed  a  fast  blue.  The  method 
afterwards  taken  to  discharge  a  part  of  this  blue,  and  produce 
yellow,  orange,  fyc.  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

A  very  ^gular  kx)king  substance  was  discovered  a  few  yean 
ago  near  Stockport,  which  being  handed  about  from  one  to  anod^ 
er,  created  considerable  mterest  in  that  neighbourhood.  Every 
body  supposing  it  to  be  a  natural  production,  specimens  of  it  were 
sent  to  a  varie^  of  persons  In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
their  opinion  and  analysis,  and  among  others  a  portion  was  sent  to 
myself.  However,  after  every  one  had  been  busily  oigaged  in 
examination  and  conjecture,  respecting  this  unknown  substance, 
'  it  was  announced,  that  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  before,  a 
calico-work  had  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  article  was  found, 
and  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  heap  of  the  refrise 
compound  of  flour,  wax,  and  gum,  above  mentioned. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  these  resists  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  certain  parts  of  a  piece  white,  and  of 
givmg  other  varieties  to  those  goods  in  which  blue  is  the  predomi- 
nant colour  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  to  be  white,  and  die  piece  b 
only  to  have  one  small  object^  in  indigo  blue,  such  as  a  sbgle 
eqpng,  then  a  different  management  is  necessary,  and  the  colour  is 
imparted  by  a  process  which  Is  called  pencil-blue. 

Here  the  indigo  is  deoxidized  by  means  of  orpiment,  which  is 
a  sulphuret  of  arsenic ;  and  formerly,  whatever  objects  were  done 
with  It  were  put  m  by  means  of  a  pencil :  hence  its  name,  pkncil- 

BLUE. 

Pencil-blue  is  composed  of  the  foUowing  ingredients,  viz.  Ten 
ounces  of  indigo  finely  ground  in  water ;  twenty  ounces  of  quick- 
lime in  lumps  ;  the  same  quantity  of  potash  of  commerce,  or  the 
impure  sub-carbonate  of  this  alkali ;  and  ten  ounces  of  orpiment. 
These  proportions  require  one  gaUon  of  water,  and  when  the  whcde 
has  been  properly  mixed,  and  time  has  been  aUowed  for  the  sedi- 
ment to  subside,  the  clear  cobur  is  to  be  carefully  poured  off  and 
thickened  with  gum  Senegal. 

TTie  intention  In  usbg  this  {nreparatlon  had  always  been  to  im- 
part it  to  the  calico,  before  the  indigo  had  time  to  recover  its  oxy- 
gen :  iK'nce  a  small  quantity  only  was  mixed  at  once,  or  no  more 
than  could  be  pencilled  on  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  the  meon- 

*  O^^  is  a  technical  term  beloogiiig  to  thii  branch  of  maaufiicture. 
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fCBieBoe  wUeb  attended  this  plan,  gave  rise  at  length  to  an  imref^- 
tioD  which  has  nearly  superseded  ibt^  use  of  the  pencil. 

The  invemioD  to  \diich  I  refer  b  the  spring-sieve,  which  may 
be  thus  described  :  A  fine  canvass  sieve  is  suspaided  within  a 
tub  of  pencit-bhie  colour,  so  contrived  that  the  canvass  should  be 
IB  contact  with  the  colour,  and  fdlow  it  as  it  is  wasted.  But  as 
the  colour  was  coisumed  the  sieve  did  not  always  exactly  sink 
widi  it,  which  occasi(»ed  great  uncertainty,  and  sometimes  consid- 
«aUe  disttppointroent  from  the  admission  of  too  much  atmospheric 
air  \ — to  obviate  these  inconveniences  many  schemes  were  rescMrt- 
ed  to,  but  none  of  them  completely  answered  the  purpose. 

lUs  utensil  has,  however,  now  been  much  improved  by  a  par- 
licalar  friend  of  mine.  The  improvement  consists,  essentially,  in 
the  addition  of  a  vessel  upon  the  principle  of  the  common  bird 
fbuntain,  which  is  filled  with  the  prepared  mdigo  and  closely  c(»rk- 
ed.    This  supplies  the  blue-tub  just  as  fast  as  it  is  exhausted. 

[To  be  contmued.'] 


AiT.  XXVn.  On  the  Barometer.    By  J,  F.  Daniell,  F.R.S. 
{Jour.  Roy.  intt.] 

The  following  paper  requires  a  few  words  of  preface.     It  con- 
tams,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  recollect,  the  substance  of  a  commu- 
mcatioii  which  I  had  the  honour  to  make  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  befcnre  the  commencement  of  their 
last  session.     As,  with  a  former  paper  upon  the  same  subject,  a 
loistabe  had  arisen,  as  I  was  informed,  from  my  not  having  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  it  read,  the  consequence  of  ^diich  was 
ihat  it  iftras  not  read,  I  took  the  precaution  of  placing  the  present 
nnmiscript  m  the  hands  of  the  President,  with  a  due  notification 
that  it  was  presented  for  the  purpose  of  being  read  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  society.     I  went,  immediately  a^Brwards,  upcm  the 
continent ;  where  I  was  detained  several  months.     Upon  my  re- 
torn,  in  June,  I  found  that  the  first  part  of  the  Philosophical 
TSvmgaetions  for  the  year,  had  been  published,  and  that  it  contam- 
ed  no  notice  of  my  pi^)^  :  neither  could  I  find  that  any  commu- 
neadoQ  had  been  sent  to  me  of  its  destination.     I  was  naturaBy 
eoious  to  obtain  some  intelligence  respecting  it,  and  addressed  a 
note  upon  the  subject  to  the  President ;  to  which  he  returned  me 
the  following  reply : 
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at  the  same  cosclu^ioo  as  myself,  firom  a  series  of  experimeitfs 
which  he  undertook,  expressly  to  determine  whether  the  air  or 
vapour,  the  last  portions  of  which  are  found  to  remain  so  dbstmate^ 
ly  in  barometers  and  thermometers,  is  introduced  with  the  mercu- 
ry, or  is  a  portion  of  that  which  originally  occupied  the  tube 
before  the  introduction  of  the  metal.  The  conclusion  he  comes  to 
is,  that  it  is  always  a  portion  of  that  which  previously  adhered  to  die 
glass,  and  tJuxt  mercury  is  utterly  incapable  of  absorbing  either 
air  or  moisture.  One  of  his  experements  is  so  sim]^,  and  i^  the 
same  time  so  conclusive,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  shcnt 
account  of  it.  He  frUed  a  barometer  tube,  and  boiled  it  verjr 
carefully,  and  then  prepared  a  funnel  made  of  a  small  capillary 
tube,  which  reached  through  the  mercury  in  the  barometer-tdbe^ 
to  the  closed  end,  and  was  enlarged  at  the  top.  Wh^  introduced, 
it  had  been  recently  made,  and  perfectly  dry.  Some  mercury 
was  then  prepared  by  agitating  it  in  a  bottle  with  water  and  air, 
and  dryed  by  means  of  filtertng  paper,  and  afterwards  passkg  k 
through  paper  cones,  three  or  four  times,  into  dry  vessels.  A  Ktde 
of  this  mercury  was  poured  into  the  funnel  tube,  and  the  air  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  a  fine  wire,  so  that  the  column  was  ccmtinuous. 
So  much  of  this  prepared  mercury  was  then  poured  m  as  folty^to 
displace  the  mercury  which  had  been  boiled  in  the  tube.  The 
barometer  was  found  to  stand  exactly  at  the  same  height  as  before 
in  the  same  circumstances ;  and,  when  the  mercury  was  heated, 
none  of  those  bubbles  appeared  which  arose  on  the  first  boiling.* 
Still  further  to  illustrate  this  subject,  which  I  thouj^ht  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  to  ascertain  the  difference  <n  caqpiUary 
action  in  boiled  and  unboiled  barometer-tubes,  I  undertook  the 
following  experiments.  The  apparatus,  which  I  made  use  of,  con- 
sisted of  an  upright  pillar  of  brass,  standing  upon  a  mahogany 
foot,  upon  which  two  horizontal  arms  of  unequal  lengths  were 
made  to  slide  ;  at  tlie  extremity  of  each  of  these  a  steel  needle, 
with  a  fine  point,  was  fixed  perpendicularly  downwards.  These 
points  could  be  adjusted  to  the  same  plane,  or  their  relative  dis- 
tance be  measured,  by  means  of  a  nut  and  screw  upon  the  pillar, 
which  carried  a  nonius^  and  the  slightest  contact  of  these  points  . 
with  the  clean  surface  of  a  basin  of  mercury  was  instantly  percep- 
tible. I  sadsfind  myself,  by  repeated  trials,  that  the  adjustment 
might  be  depended  upon  to  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
I  made  a  contrivance  to  hold  a  glass  tube  perpendicularly  immers- 
ed in  a  basin  filled  with  mercury ;  and  when  one  of  the  sled 
points  was  made  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube,  and 

*  GiomdU  (U  Fiscica^  Vol.  ti.  p.  20,  or  see  Royal  iMiUution  Journal^  VoL 
XT.  p.  371. 
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die  other  the  surface  in  die  basin,  the  depression  of  tbe  former 
was  accunttdy  measured  by  the  nonku.     in  this  manner  I  deter* 
tmoed  the  capillary  action  of  several  tubes,  varymg  in  their  diam- 
elers  from  one  to  six  tenths  of  an  mch.     The  results  agreed  as 
Marly  as  possible  with  Dr  Young's  table,  calculated  from  die  ex- 
periments of  Mr  Cavendish.     The  end  of  the  tubes,  ojqposite  to 
those  at  whieh  the  measures  had  been  taken,  were  then  hermetie* 
d)r  sealed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  re-opened  uiMler 
mereuiy  :  tfiey  were  immediately  filled  with  mercury,  and  care* 
faUy  boiled.     I  expected  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  diderences  of 
Agression  by  opening  them  in  the  basin  of  mercury,  and  proceed* 
ing  as  before.     The  experiment  was  performed  as  soon  after  the 
operation  of  boiling,  as  the  mercury  in  the  tube  had  cooled  down 
Id  the  temperattire  of  that  in  the  basin.     At  first  the  attraction 
between  die  mercury  and  the  glass  appeared  to  be  perfect,  and 
no  depressioD  could  be  perceived.      When,  however,  the  tubes 
were  left  some  time  exposed,  either  before  or  after  they  were 
opened,  the  air  and  moisture  insinuated  themselves  between  the 
metal  suid  the  glass,  and  an  immediate  depression  was  the  conse^ 
fience.    This  depression  increased  gradually,  till  at  length  it  be- 
fame  fixed  at  die  exact  point  of  that  of  the  unboiled  tube.     The 
progress  of  this  eflfect  was  easily  percepuble  ^ith  a  magnifying 
^a^  and  was  rendered  stiD  more  visible  by  heating  the  tube, 
when  air-bubbles  were  immediately  detached.    This  is  obviously 
the  same  efiect  as  that  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  his  paper  be- 
fcre  aDuded  to,  in  which  he  says,  that,  "  on  keeping  the  stop-cock 
rf  one  of  the  tubes,  used  in  die  experiment  on  the  mercurial  va* 
eQum,  open  for  some  hours,  it  was  found  that  the  lower  stratum  of 
mercury  had  imbibed  air,  for  when  heated  in  vaaw  it  emitted  it 
&tiBC^  fix>m   a  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  column  ; 
smallCT  miantities  were  disengaged  from  die  next  part  of  die  col- 
wrni,  and  its  production  ceased  at  about  an  inch  high  in  the  tube." 
Now,  I  befieve  that  I  should  not  be  too  presumptuous  if,  st(q)ping 
here,  I  were  to  maintain  that  my  experiment  presented  absolute 
proof  that  the  air  had  insinuated  itself  between  the  mercury  and 
the  tiAe,   and  shewed  that  there  was  no  "  reason  to  believe 
Aat  diis  air  ensted  in  mercury  in  the  same  invisible  state  as  in 
water,  that  is,  distributed  through  its  pores."    For,  if  the  latter 
had  been  the  case,  the  mercury,  which  contained  no  air  after  be- 
sag  boiled,  would,  firom  its  greater  density,  have  sunk  in  the  tube, 
when  surrounded  by  mercury  which  had  not  been  boiled,  and 
wi»ld  have  risen  gradually  as  it  became  saturated  with  air*    I  am 
justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  fi^om  the  contrary  effect,  that 
the  m  had  insinuated  itself  between  the  metal  and  the  tube,  for 
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die  c^i&uy  depresoon  is  known  to  be  in  inverse  propoftion  to 
the  amni^  of  the  fluid  for  the  containing  tube,  and  ncHhing  could 
have  affected  the  affinity  in  the  case  bef<»re  us,  but  the  gradual  in- 
terposition of  a  thm  stratum  of  air  and  moisture. 

Having  thus  traced  and  measured  the  progress  of  the  air  down 
the  ades  of  small  tubes  filled  with  mercury,  and  boiled  with  the 
greatest  care,  I  was  naturally  led  to  suspect  that  the  same  actioii 
might  take  place  in  barometers,  to  their  gradual  deteriorati(Hi;     I 
soon  saw  reason  to  conclude  that  such  a  process  actually  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  most  carefully  ccnisCructed  instruments,  and  that,  ia 
time,  air  would  thus  insinuate  itself  into  the  best  Torricellian  va- 
cuum.    In  the  paper  upon  the  construction  of  the  barometer,  to 
which  I  have  before  aUuded,  I  gave  all  the  particulars  of  the 
making  of  two  barometers,  in  which  every  precaution  was  used 
to  dispel  every  particle  of  air.     One  of  these  was  of  very  large 
dimensions,  and  was  fixed  up  in  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, under  the  superintendence  of  the  Meteorolc^cal  CkHnmittee. 
The  other  was  of  the  mountain  construction,  and  intended  for  my 
own  use.     The  agreement  between  these  two  instruments,  when 
all  corrections  were  made  for  the  diflerences  in  their  sizes  and 
forms,  was  wery  perfect,  and  proved  that  the  care  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them  had  not  been  thrown  away.     In  the  latter, 
however,  I  lately  remarked  that  a  small  quantity  of  air  had  as- 
cended into  the  vacuum.    1  could  not  discover  any  wav  in  which 
this  could  have  obtained  admission  ;  but,  attributing  it  to  acci- 
dent, I  laid  It  aside  and  thought  no  more  of  it  till  the  present 
experiments  recalled  it  to  my  recollection.     By  a  singular  comci- 
dence  I  was,  about  this  time,  informed  that  the  barometer  of  the 
Royal  Socie^  had  assumed  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  and 
that  the  mercurial  column,  which  was  originally  perfectly  bright 
and  compact,  now  seemed  dull  and  speckled.  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  it  carefully,  and  I  at  once  perceived  that  it  was  , 
copiously  studded  with  minute  air«bubbles.     As  far  as  the  mer- 
cury was  eaposed  to  view,  the  specks  could  be  traced  decreasing 
in  size,  from  the  upper  to  the  k>wer  part.     The  manner  in  which 
this  instrument  is  fixed  rendered  it  impossible  to  sw^ect  that  this 
air  could  have  obtained  admission  by  any  accident ;  for,  unlike 
the  mountain  barometer,  the  column  of  metal  is  exposed  to  no 
oscillations  but  such  as  arise  from  differences  of  atmo^heric 
{uressure.     I  was  myself  quite  satisfied,  and  those  who  have  read 
the  account  of  the  precautions  taken  in  filling  the  tube  will  also, 
I  think,  be  satisfied,  that  this  air  was  not  left  at  its  original 
construction.     I  now  leave  it  to  the  candid  to  judge,  wh^her 
'^  the  cause  which  I  have  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  tbij^ 
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Asiie  matter  in  barometer  tubes  has  not  abre&thf  been  proved 
by  the  experiments  which  I  have  detailed." 

While  1  was  thus  occufHed  with  these  considerations,  and  sui^ 
6cieiitly  vexed  to  find  that  all  my  care  had  been  thrown  awav  to 
prevent  my  adqning  that  (pinion  without  v^  strong  grounds,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  ob- 
senred  a  phenomenon,  which  was  calculated  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  present  question  ;  namely,  that  gasses  were  more  readi- 
ly presmred  from  mixture  with  atmospheric  air  over  water  than 
over  mercury.  I  was  unable  to  refer  to  any  notes  of  experiments 
10  confirm  thb  suq>icion,  but  I  proposed  the  question  to  Mr  Faraf- 
day,  who,  I  made  no  doubt,  from  his  great  accuracy  and  expe^ 
ticKe,  must  have  made  the  observation,  if  it  were  founded  in  fact. 
WidxHit  at  the  tune  having  any  kno\dedge  of  the  ulterior  object 
which  I  had  in  view,  he  at  once  answered  me,  that  mercury,  he 
believed,  would  not  confine  gases  for  a  long  period  so  well  as 
water ;  and  he  thought,  that  by  referring  to  his  note-book,  he 
oould  fiimish  me  with  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  point.  He  ac- 
eordiosly  did  me  the  favour  to  extract  the  following  particulars  :— 

In  June,  1823,  he  made  a  mixture  of  one  vohmie  of  oxygen 
nd  two  vohimes  of  hydrogen  ;  with  this  he  filled  five  dry  botdes 
wet  mercury,  and  also  foiu*  botdes  over  water.  He  left  the  glass- 
es inverted  over  mercury  and  water,  placing  three  mercury  and 
two  water  bottles  in  the  windows,  so  as  to  receive  the  sun's  rays 
and  day-ligfat  ;  and  two  mercury  and  two  water  bottles  he  placed 
k  a  dark  place.  In  July,  1824,  he  examined  the  botdes }  the 
water  botde  in  the  light  contained  hvdrogen  and  some  common 
v,  and  there  was  no  alteration  of  volume  ;  the  mercury  botde  in 
i^t  contained  common  air  only.  The  water  botdes  in  the  dark 
phce  flowed  no  alteration  of  vohnne,  and  the  air  contained  in 
them  proved  to  be  the  (friginal  mixture;  the  mercury  botdes  in 
the  same  situation  contained  nothing  but  common  air. 

Now,  if  I  bad  not  Imown,  firom  the  autbori^  of  the  President, 
diat  the  councfl  of  the  Ro]ral  Socie^  did  not  think  this  rugiderU 
froof^  I  shouM  very  confidendy  have  concluded  from  these  facts, 
that  a  fluid  which  has  attracdcHi  enough  for  glass,  to  enable  it  to 
wet  its  surface,  efiectually  prevents  the  passage  of  gasses  into  or 
om  of  vessels  of  that  substance  ;  while  a  fluid  which  does  not 
wet  the  surface  permitB  their  sbw  penetraticMi.  I  should,  more- 
over, have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  tne  case  of  the  confined  air  is 
exactly  anakieous  to  that  of  the  barometer ;  for  its  escape  and  die 
tdnoBssion  of  me  atmoniberic  air  can  only  be  m  virtue  of  the  law 
^covered  by  Mr  Dalton,  that  the' gases  are  as  ooctco  to  one 
unther.    The  inference  is  also  pretty  strong,  diat  die  filtration 
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takes  place  akxig  tho  lorface  of  the  ^ass,  and  oot  duougb  ^le 
pores  of  the  fluid. 

.  It  has  been  attempted,  I  understand,  to  cootiovert  this  conclu- 
sion, by  the  observation  that  gases  have  been  preserved  a  consid- 
erable time  by  mercury ;  but  when  it  is  considered  thai  the  alight 
film  of  m^Msture,  or  any  foulness  of  the  mercury,  will  form  a 
eonnexicui  between  the  metal  and  the  glass,  the  objection  can  be 
of  no  avail,  unless  these  circumntances  have  been  attended  to. 
To  ensure  the  maximmn  of  the  effect  which  I  have  been  d^crib- 
mg,  it  is  necessary  that  both  glass  and  mercury  should  be  in  the 
dnesi  and  deanest  possible  state  ;  that  is  to  say,  exactly  in  the 
state  in  which  they  exist  in  a  well  made  barometer* 

That  anodic  attempt  has  been  made  at  explanation  I  can 
scarcely  credit  i  namely,  that  some  facetious  person  had  played 
Mr  Faraday  a  trick.  The  pardculars  of  the  case  disprove  the 
possibility  of  such  a  circumstance,  unless  upon  the  suppositioD 
ttiat  such  pers(»i  foresaw  the  present  discussion*  The  character, 
however,  of  Mr  Faraday  for  precision,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
say  anv  more,  than  that  he  imorms  me  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  a  suqpjcion. 

I  was  no  sooner  convinced  that  the  most  carefully  c(Histructed 
barometers  were  liable  to  a  sk>w  and  gradual  deterioratioo  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  indicated,  than  I  endeavoured  to  find  a 
lemtedy  to  the  evil ;  without  which,  it  is  clear,  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  meteorology  must  be  for  ever  left  in 
a  state  of  vagueness  and  uncertain^.  For  a  long  time  I  deq>air- 
ed  of  success ;  but  when  at  length  I  dbcovered  an  effectual  metb* 
od  ofpreserving  the  T<»rricellian  vacmm^  I  flattered  myself  thai 
^  Royal  Society  would  so  far  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
SuUect  as  to  have  ordered  it  to  be  submitted  to  a  trial,  which 
$ouid  not  have  been  so  satisfactorily  made  under  any  other  super- 
intendence. 

.  I  soon  perceived  diat  the  only  possibility  of  effecting  the  obiect 
idiich  I  had  in  view,  consisted  in  discovering  some  methodf  of 
making  the  mercuiy  wet  (if  I  may  be  aOowed  the  term^  the  tube 
in  which  it  is  contained.  I  was  fearfiil,  at  first,  that  aU  the  sub- 
stances, to  which  its  attraction  is  sufficiently  strcm^for  this  purpose, 
wouM  be  so  amch  acted  upon  as  to  become  dismtegrated  or  dis*' 
sdved.  I,  however,  fortunately  recollected  that,  b  some  experi* 
ments  in  which  I  was  formerly  engaged,  platinum,  inunersed  in 
boilmg  mercury,  became  completely  coaled  by  it,  and  afterwards 
retained  its  coating  for  a  long  time.  I  repeated  the  experiment 
with  some  platinum  foil,  and  found  it  to  succeed  perfectfy^.  The 
mercury  adnered  strongly  to  the  foil,  and  the  latter,  after  a  loog 
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inBttefsion,  was  foimd  to  have  h&t  none  of  te  teouky.  I  avail* 
ed  mysdf  of  this  property  in  the  foUowing  way  t— 4  caused  t 
small  thin  piece  of  platinum  tube  to  be  made  about  the  thmi  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  ^ass  tube ;  this  was 
carefoHjr  welded  to  its  open  end,  so  that  the  barometer  tube  ter* 
minated  in  a  rmg  of  platinum.  The  tube  was  filled  and  boDed  as 
usual,  and  the  mfihration  of  air  was  completely  prevented  bjr  &e 
sdhe^of  the  mereurj,  both  to  the  interior  and  eitterior  siimco 
of  the  platinum  guard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  mere  ring  of  wim 
welded,  or  even  cemented  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  tihe  Ighss, 
wlich  wocdd  be  a  much  easier  and  less  expenave  (^ratioiii 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection,  as  die  sEgfatest  tine  of  peiiect  con^ 
tact  must  effectually  arrest  the  passage  of  the  anr :  but  in  the  first 
Atempt  I  was  desirous  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  in  d)6 
most  perfect  manner.  When  a  piece  of  glass,  armed  either  with 
a  rir^  or  tdbe,  is  immersed  in  mercury,  the  ^bct  is  easiiy  per* 
eeiyed ;  instead  of  any  depression  being  viable  around  it,  the  mer^^ 
emy  may  be  lifted  by  it  considerably  above  its  proper  level.  Time, 
tf  coarse,  wiH  be  reqid^  fiiHy  to  confirm  the  eflkacv  of  the 
guard,  md  I  was  in  herpes  that  die  Royal  Society  would  have  at- 
tributed weight  enough  to  die  observadcms  which  I  submitted  t» 
tbem,  to  induce  them  to  give  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
barometer,  upon  die  principle  which  I  have  suggested,  to  be  plac'* 
ed  beade  the  two  others  already  in  dieir  possession.  An  oppor^ 
tonity  would  dius  have  been  am)rded  of  aeterminin^,  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  manner,  several  facts  of  the  utmost  miportance  to 
meteorological  science.  The  further  experiments  which  the 
council  have  called  for,  before  they  would  commit  themselves  by 
Ae  imWcation  of  die  foregomg  opinions,  are  in  progress,  and  sham 
be  hid  before  the  society  as  soon  as  they  are  comfMete  ;  but  they 
obvioudy  re(|uire  considerable  time  for  their  progress.  I  have 
taken  the  pams  to  re-write  this  paper,  under  the  conviction  diat 
adrantage  will  be  derived  to  science,  by  sooner  throwing  the  sub- 
ject open  to  general  observation  and  experiment. 

I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  find  some  evidence  of  the  de^- 
terioratian  of  barcNineters  in  the  numerous  registers  that  are  kept 
rftfaeir  oscillatioDS  :  but  I  have  not  discovered  amr  which  have 
been  continued  fer  a  suffident  length  of  time,  wim  the  same  in- 
struments, to  answer  this  purpose  satisfactorily.  Instances  abound 
of  observers  having  tflJcen  the  pains  to  re4>oil  then*  barometers, 
from  air  having  obtained  admission,  in  some  unknown  way  which 
has  ahvays  been  attributed  to  accident ;  but  the  fact  of  their  grad- 
oal  deterioratiofi  cannot,  in  this  way,  be  established  so  c<»nplete]y 
arm^ht  have  been  supposed. 
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The  register  of  the  Royal  Obfiervailc»7  at  Paris  has  only  been 
published  since  the  year  1816,  in  the  Anntdes  de  Chimie  ;  a  pe* 
nod  which  is  not  sufficient  so  far  to  neutralize  the  annual  oscilla- 
tion as  to  afford  the  means  of  a  satisfactory  comparison.  Mr 
Howard,  however,  in  his  work  upon  the  climate  of  Lomilony 
states  the  mean  height  of  the  Royal  Society's  barometer  for  ten 
years,  from  1797  to  1806,  to  be  29.882  inches,  while  for  the  ten 
succeeding  years,  it  is  only  29.849  inches,  irfuch  give  a  depremoa 
of  .033  in  that  interval. 

The  observations  of  the  following  ten  years  wiD  not,  I  fear,  be 
availaUe  in  the  same  comparison,  from  the  carelessness  wiA 
which  they  have  been  made. 

The  d&ference  b  the  height  of  the  old  and  new  barometer, 
which  have  now  been  placed  side  by  side,  was,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1824,  .07  inch,  upon  a  mean  of  twenty  observations  ; 
the  new  barometer  standing  upon  the  average  so  much  hi^er 
than  the  old  one.  Whether  this  be  wholly  owing  to  detorioration, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  ;  for  the  old  barometer  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  boiled  :  but  from  the  well  known  accuracy  of  Mr 
Cavendish,  under  whose  superintendence  it  was  constructed,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  ascribe  a  great  portion  of  it  to  this  cause.  The 
mercuiT  of  this  instrument  is  now  thickly  studded  with  air-bubbles 
of  mucn  larger  size  than  those  of  the  new  barometer  :  and  when 
I  last  examined  it,  some  of  them  were  just  upon  the  point  of 
making  their  escape. 

[To  be  continued.} 


Art.  XXVIII.  ^h-  Children's  Summary  View  of  the  Aiomc 
Theory  according  to  the  Hypothesis  adopted  by  M>  Berzelius. 
[Ann.  PhU.] 

[CorUinued  from  page  193.] 

The  weight  of  the  atom  of  any  body  is  easily  determined,  if 
we  know  covrecdy  the  composkion  of  one  or  more  of  the  combi- 
nations it  is  capable  of  forming  with  «ay  other  body,  die  weight 
of  wbose  atom  has  been  previouidy  ascertained.  Sulphur,  for 
instance,  conribines  with  ox}^en  in  several  proportions ;  in  the 
lowest,  100  parts  of  sulphur  take  50  of  oxygen ;  in  the  next, 
100 ;    and  the  third,  150  ;*   numbers  which  are  in  the  ratio  of 

*  There  is  a  fourth  compound  formed  of  an  atom  of  sulphurous  acid  united  to  an 
atom  of  sulphuric  acid,  ana  containing  fOO  salphur  +  125  oxyfen.  Its  atomic  com- 
position may  be  stated  as  just  mentioned,  or,  as  consisting  of  3  atoms  sulphar  +  6 
atams  oxygen.    It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  more  about  it  in  this  place. 
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1, 2,  3 ;  we  miQr,  therefore,  asnaoe  that  in  the  diftreot  oxydes 
HB  atom  of  sulphur  is  united  successively  to  1,  2,  and  3  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  the  supposition  b  supported  by  various  considera- 
tioos  of  the  other  combinations  of  sulphur,  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  lowest  compound, 
therefore,  may  be  conadered  as  oHitainkig  an  atom  of  each 
element,  and  u  we  call  that  of  oxygen  8,  we  find  by  a  simple 
proportion  that  that  of  the  atom  of  sulphur  is  16.'^ 

This  example  is  sufficient  to  show  the  method  to  be  adopted 
ia  similar  researches,  and  it  is  evident  that  when  the  weight  of 
die  atom  of  any  one  body  is  ascertained,  it  may  be  employed  for 
determining  that  of  other  bodies. 

The  results  of  a  mineral  analysis  may  be  calculated  on  the 
aloroic  theory,  and  the  inevitable  small  errors  of  experiment  cor- 
rected by  its  means. 

Suppose  we  have  found  that  a  si^uret  o(  lead  is  compos- 
ed of 

Lead  • 86 

Sulphur *  .  14 

100 
Here  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  lead,  whose  total  weight  is 
86,  were  combined  with  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  su^hur, 
whose  weight  is  14.  K,  therefore,  we  divide  86  by  the  number 
representing  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  lead  (which  we  find  m 
the  tables  is  104),  and  14  by  diat  of  the  atom  of  sulphur,  (16), 
suppressing  the  decimal  pomt  in  both  cases,  we  find  that  the 
compound  contains  82  atoms  of  lead  and  87  atoms  of  sulphur, 
numbers  which  are  very  nearly  equal.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
te  mineral  is  composed  of  1  atom  of  lead  and  1  atom  of  sul- 
phur ;  and  if  we  calculate  the  results  which  our  analysis  ought  to 
give  on  this  supposition,  we  find  the  numbers  to  be 

Lead 86-66 

Sulphur 13-33 

which  accord  very  nearty  with  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

A  simSar  operatioa  will  enable  us  to  find  the  atomic  compo- 
sition of  an  other  binary  compounds,  whose  analjrns  is  known. 

Let  us  now  take  an  instance  of  some  more  complex  com- 
pounds, and  calculate  them  on  the  data  and  numbers  assumed  hj 
Bm5elius.f 


*  I  adopt  the  nombtn  given  by  Bnuide  and  Pbillips,  in  which  hydrogen  it  taken 
atttiity. 
t  In  which  ezygen  ^  100.  The  examples  axe  uktn  firom  Bcudant,  p.  835,  et  leq. 
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Sufipose  an  analysis  of  racdybdate  of  fead  (a  temmj  comlMnll- 

tioo)  oad  givcQ 

Chdde  of  Lead 61 

Mdjbdk  acid ^ 09 

100 

We  find  in  the  annei^  table,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ia 

oxide  of  lead  is  7*171  per  cent,  and  that  in  molyfodic  acid  33*45  ; 

consequently  61  of  the  former  contain  4*37  of  oxyeen,  and  39  of 

the  latter  13*04 ;  but  4*37  :  13*04  : :  1  :  3 ;  (nt  me  oxygen  of 

the  acid  is  three  times  that  of  the  base ;   but  we  cJ)serve  in  the 

tables  that  the  base  contains  only  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  whilst  the 

acid  contains  3 ;   therefore  to  preserve  the  ratio  of  1  : 3,  tbere 

must  be  2  atoms  of  acid  to  1  oi  base.    The  results  of  the  analy^ 

sis  calculated  on  these  data  give 

Oxide  of  lead 00*86 

Mdybdic  acid 39a4 

100<)0 

LfCt  us  next  take  an  analysis  of  copper  pyrites,  and  suppose 
that  it  has  given  us 

Coi^r 34 

Iron 30 

Sulphur 36 

106 
Hie  atom  of  copper  by  the  table  is  791*39 ;   that  of  iron 

678-43.    Therefore  ^j^^  =:  429  scorns  of  copper ;  ^^^:^  =* 

36 
442  atoms  of  iron,  and  =  1789  atoms  of  sulpiiur«     Now 

these  numbers  are  nearly  as  1,  1  and  4,  and  consequently  the 
sulphur  must  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  metals,  so  as 
to  form  bisulphurets,  each  eontainmg  1  atom  of  metal,  and  2 
atoms  of  sulphur.  If  we  calculate  the  composition  of  the  pjnrites 
according  to  these  numbers,  we  shall  have 

BisulpiiQret  of  copper 59*48 

Biaalphuret  of  iron *••*..  ^  .  47*58 

100.00 
Or  if  we  take  Ae  elements  separately. 

Copper 34-79 

Iron »82 

fMpbm    .  .  .  •  , 36-39 

100-00 


vfaieh  agrees  T^7  nearljr  whb  tfae  experimemal  results,  iDdocm- 
firms  their  accuracy. 

Let  us  DOW  take  the  analysis  of  a  quaternary  compound,  a 
fsrie^  of  emerald^  which  gave 


Siliea 68^  or  oxygen  34'59s  8 

Alumina 17-96  8*38^2 

Glucina ,  .  .  .  .  19-40  4-17sl 

lOCHK) 

By  the  tables,  we  find  the  respective  quantities  of  oxygen  in 

tbe  three  elements  of  the  mineral  as  sts^  above*    Now  we 

may  consider  this  compound  (says  M.  Beudant)  in  two  ways, 

either  as  consisting  of  one  base  (glucina)  united  to  a  double  acid 

(aiica  and  alumiJMi),  or  as  a  double  salt  fcmned  of  the  sificale  of 

ahmuna  and  silicate  of  glucma ;   both  views  lead  to  tbe  same 

oondusioD.     In  the  first  case  the  mineral  is  supposed  to  consist 

of  2  atons  of  acid  ^composed  of  4  atoms  of  silKsa  and  1  atom  of 

ahnnina)  combineci  wiUi   1   atom  of  glucina.      In  the  second 

manner  of  con^dering  the  compounds,  the  eeneral  law  proposed 

by  Berzelius  requires  that  the  acid  of  one  of  die  sahs  snouM  be 

a  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of  the  acid  of  the  other,  which 

may  happen  in  different  ways,  but  in  consequence  <^  the  ten- 

deacv  of  glucina  to  form  salts  with  excess  of  acid,  the  most 

ample  mode  b  to  consider  the  siKca  as  equally  divided  between 

the  two  bases,  which  nves  us  a  quadrisihcate  of  glucma  and  a 

bisiBcate  of  alunnna.    The  first  of  these  salts  contains  4  tstoms 

of  silica  and  1  atom  of  glucina,  forming  1  atom  of  quadrisilicate ; 

Ae  second  contains  4  atoms  of  silica,  and  9  atoms  of  alumina, 

fbnning  2  atoms  of  bisilicate,  because  all  die  oxides  contain  the 

ttnie  niffuber  of  atoms  of  oxyg^.    The  eomposition  of  the  min- 

ei«l  on  the  first  supposition  is, 

dnadrisilicate  of  alumina 86*28 

Glucina 13-72 

lOCHN) 

And  on  the  second, 

Q,!iadiisilicat0  of  glucina 47-71 

ftsQic&te  of  alununa >  •  •  flEMD 

lOtHN) 

^iviiich  are  composed  of 

SKlica »99 

GOucina 18-7» 

Silica 33-99 

Akanina 18-30 

10(H)0 
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Or, 

Siliea 67-98 

Olocina 13-72 

Aliubina 18-30 

lOOOO 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  a  quaternary  compound  as  a 
good  specimen  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  in  tnese  calcu- 
Utions. 
.  The  analysb  of  zcnsite  gives 

Alumina 33  =  15-42  =  2 

Silica 43  =  21-62=3 

Lime 24  =  6-74=  1 

100 
In  this  case  the  silica  must  be  so  divided  between  the  tn^ 
bases  as  to  form  a  ^cate  of  alumina  containing  2  atoms  of 
silica  and  2  atoms  oi  alumina,  and  a  silicate  of  lime,  in  which 
the  quanti^  of  the  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  equal  to  that  in  the 
oxide  ;  the  oxygen  in  tl^  first  salt  is,  therefore,  double  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  second.  Now  lime  contains  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  and 
silica  3  atoms ;  consequently  to  preserve  the  equality  of  oxygen 
in  the  two  bodies,  there  must  be  3  atoms  of  lime  and  2  atcHns  of 
silica.  The  total  quanU^  of  oxygen  in  this  silicate  is,  therefore, 
12,  and  that  in  the  silicate  of  alumina  24 ;  but  in  that  compound 
diere  are  only  6  atoms  of  oxygen  ;  therefore  the  salt  must  con- 
tain 4  atoms  of  silicate  of  alumina.  According  to  this,  we  have 

Silicate  of  alumina 59-47 

Silicate  of  lime 40-53 

lOOOO 
wMch  are  composed  as  follows  : 

Alumma 30-66 

Silica 28-81 

Lime    2613 

SiUca 14-40 

Or, 

Alumina 30-66 

Lime 2613 

SiUca 43-21 

Hence  if  the  substance  operated  on  was  pure,  a  small  portion 
of  lime  has,  m  the  analysis,  been  confounded  with  the  alumina. 

As  anodier  example,  and  one  well  worthy  to  follow  the  pre- 
ceding, we  will  take  the  analysis  of  a  variety  of  topaz.  The 
results  gave 
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Ox.    Atom* 

Alumina 59^27*55^=5 

fiilfea .  .  d4c=lM0«3 

Fliuvic  acid ?»  5^==  1 

100 

We  may  consider  this  mineral  either  as  a  compound  formed 
by  the  combination  of  a  double  acid  (silica  and  fluoric  acid) 
with  alumina;  cnr  as  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  (me  base 
united  to  two  different  acids ;  that  is,  as  a  fluate,  and  a  silicate 
of  ahimina.  In  this  instance,  the  alumina  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  portions,  whose  quantities  of  oxygen  are  3  and  3. 
The  first  portion  is  combined  with  a  quantity  of  silica,  contain* 
ing  3  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  a  silicate  ;  the  second  is  com- 
tined  with  a  quantity  of  fluoric  acid,  whose  oxygen  is  1*  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  oxygen  of  the  first  salt  is  to  the  ox)rgen  of  the 
seccmd  in  the  ratio  of  6  :  3,  or  2  :  1.  Now  fluoric  acid  contains 
2  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  alumina  3  ;  the  bi-aluminous  fluate  must, 
therefore,  be  formed  of  4  atoms  of  alumina  and  3  atoms  of  acid, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  ratio  of  2  :  1  ;  the  oxygen  of  this  salt, 
therefore,  is  18  ;  but  an  atom  of  silicate  of  alumina  contains  only 
6  atoms  of  oxygen,  because  these  two  oxides  have  each  3  atoms ; 
tuid  as  the  oxygen  of  the  silicate  must  be  double  that  of  the 
fluate,  there  must  be  in  this  compound  6  atoms  of  silicate.  On 
these  data  topaz  is  formed  of 

Silicate  of  alumina ,  .  .  .  .  68*70 

Bi-aluminous  fluate ^ 31*30 

100-00 
Or,  taking  die  elemaits  separately, 

SiHca 33*00 

Alumina 35-72 

Fluoric  acid    7*61 

Alumina 23-67 

100-00 
Or, 

Snica 33*00 

Fluoric  acid 7-61 

Alumina 59*39 

lOOHX) 
Or,  on  the  first  hypothesis, 

Fluo-silicic  acid 40*61 

Alumina 59*39 

lOOKK) 
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In  his  JVotivMU  Sfptime  Mineralcgique^  Berzd&us  frequentty- 
cakulates  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  minerals  coasosting  of 
metallic  aUojrs,  or  sulphurets,  from  die  quantity  of  oxygen  wUch 
each  ingredient  would  take  if  reduced  to  proportionate  degrees 
of  oxidation. 

An  ore  of  antimoniated  silver,  analysed  by  Klaproth,  gave 

Silver 77 

Antimony ' 33 

100 
and  its  atomic  constitution  is  thus  calculated  by  Berzelius,* 

Arg^ent      77  >  prenant  oxygene  in  degr^  J  5.798.  2.  77 
Antimoine  33  ^  proportionela  d'oxidation.    (  2.850.  1.  33 

Now  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  silver  and  antimony  m  Ber- 
zelius's  table  are, 

Silver =r3708 

Antimony =1613 

and  the  protoxide  of  silver  contains  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  that 
of  antimony  3,  and  no  lower  states  of  oxidation  of  either  metal 
are  mentioned : 

2709  :  200  ::  77  :  5-69 
1613  :  300  ::  23  :  4-37 

But  6-69  :  4-27  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  1  ;  to  obtain  which, 
and  reduce  the  metals  to  a  proportionate  degree  of  oxidation, 
recourse  is  had  to  an  imaginary  oxide  (^  antimony,  at  a  lower 
degree  of  oxidation  than  die  lowest  known  oxide  of  that  metal ; 
and  it  is  consequently  assumed  that  the  23  parts  of  antimony,  if 
reduced  to  the  state  of  oxide,  would  require  only  two-thirds  as 
much  oxygen  as  by  the  tabl^  diey  ought  to  take.  Is  this  good 
lode? 

^e  have  now  to  exhibit  the  method  invented  by  the  same 


>:•  mh:« 


by  ^rndbols,  "  in  order  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  the  pro- 
portions of  their  elements,  and  to  enable  us  to  state  briefly  and 
eaaly  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  which  any  of  them  may 
contain."    The  nomenclature  is  wholly  taken  from  the  Latb. 

1.  Simple  bodies  not  metallic  are  denoted  merely  by  the  initial 
letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  each  substance,  even  though  the 
same  letter  be  common  to  some  of  the  metals ;  thus  S  =  sukphur; 
C  =  carbonicum,  P  =  jjhosphorus,  B  =  boradum,  (boroo),  &c. 

2.  A  metal  whose  initial  letter  is  not  common  lo  any  other 
elementary  body  is  denoted,  like  the  preceding  substances,  by 

*  NouTeao  Syiteme,  p.  5a 
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di8  letter  alone,  as  U  =  uranium,  E  =  kafium  (potassium),  L 
:=  liduum,  &c. ;  but  if  the  initial  be  common  to  anotiier  metal, 
or  to  ekber  of  die  simple  non-metallic  substances,  then  the  two 
first  letters  are  taken,  as  Si  =  siMcum,  Au  =  aurum,  be. ;  but 
if  both  of  the  first  and  second  letters  be  common  to  more  than  one 
metal,  then,  instead  of  the  second  letter  of  the  name,  the  first 
d^ererU  consonant  is  annexed  to  the  initial  letter.  Thus  St  = 
sdbium,  Sn  =  stannum,  be. 

The  chemical  sign  only  denotes  a  single  atom ;  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  express  more  than  one  atom,  a  figure  is  placed  to  the 
left  of  the  sign ;  thus,  Cu  -|-  O,  denotes  oxidulous  copper,  and 
Cu  -f  3  O,  oxide  of  copper ;  but  as  this  method  would  be 
inconveniently  long  for  expressing  the  composition  of  a  com- 
pound of  the  second  order,  Berzelius  abridges  it  by  omitting  the 
letter  0,  and  denoting  the  atoms  of  oxygen  b^  dots  placed  over 
the  sign  of  the  base,  the  number  of  dots  indicatine  that  of  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  combined  with  it.     The  oxides  of  copper,  for 

Histince,  instead  of  the  preceding  signs,  are  indicated  by  ^u, 

and  Cu ;  die  sign  of  sulphurous  acid  is  S,  that  of  sulphuric  acid 

S,  and  so  on ;   and  m  the  salts  of  copper  Cu  S,  =  oxidulous 

sulphate  of  copper,  and  Cu  S',  su^hate  of  copper;  the  litde 
figure  placed  aix)ve,  like  an  algebraical  exponent,  indicatbg  that 
m  the  latter  compound  there  are  2  atoms  of  sulphur  or  suljpiuric 
acid  to  1  of  base. 
The  composition  of  atoms  of  the  third  order  is  denoted  after 

Ae  same  manner  f  for  instance,  Ca  C'  -|-  Mg  C'  represents  the 
mineral  called  dohmiUj  which  is  composed  of  an  atom  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  an  atom  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.    The 

ibraiula  for  alum  is  K  S'  -|- 2  AL  S'  -|-  48  Aq ;  and  mdicates 
its  compositkm  to  be  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  -|-  2  atoms  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  -|-  48  atoms  of  water  (aqua).  The  small 
exponential  figure  refers  arij  to  the  initial  sicn  immediately 
prececfing  it ;  but  the  coefficient  applies  to  each  element  con- 
tained between  the  sign  -|- ;  as,  for  instance,  in  die  preceding 
examines,  the  exponent  '  means  that  3  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid 
combme  with  the  atom  of  ahimma  to  (arm  the  sulphate,  and  the 
coefficient  denotes  that  2  atoms  of  that  sah  are  taken.^ 

So  fer  the  symbols  are  tolerably  simple  and  intelligSiIe ;  but 
we  fireqoeiitly  meet  widi  such  expressions  as  the  foUowing :— - 

Al  Si,  sfficias  ahiminicus ;  Al>  Si,  ^cias  bialuminicus ;  Ca'  Si*, 

e*. .  •*.   ■*•  _ 

a'  Si*,  bisilicias  cakicus ;  Al  S',  sulphas 
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aluminicus;  AJ  S,  sulphas  trialuminicus ;   CaS*,  sulphas  calci- 
cus,  ^c.  which  require  a  little  further  explanation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  these  and  similar  for- 
mulae, it  is  necessary  to  state  some  peculiarities  in  Berzelius's 
views  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  certain  bases. 

If  we  refer  to  Thomson's  or  Phillips's  table  of  the  weights  of 
atoms,  we  shall  find  that  lime,  baryta,  strontita,  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, 8tc.  as  well  as  most  of  the  protoxides  of  the  common 
metals,  as  lead,  iron,  tin,  mercury,  &c.  &c.  contain  respectively 
1  atom  of  base  and  1  atom  of  oxygen.     But  Berzelius  considers 
them  as  containing  2,  and  some  of  tliem  3  atoms  of  oxygen,   for 
the  following  reason  : — "  If  we  take,"  he  observes,  "  a  compre- 
hensive, general  view  of  the  compound  bodies  that  have  been 
correctly  analyzed,  we  find  that  many  of  them,  particularly  the 
oxides,  contain  decidedly  more  than  2  atoms,  and  that  it  most 
fi-equently  is  the  electro-negative  element    which   enters  in    a 
greater  proportion  tlian  that  of  a  single  atom ;    soda,  oxide  of 
lead,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  may  be  quoted  as  famil- 
iar instances.     Tliis  is  still  more  observable  in  the  combmations 
of  compound  atoms,  as  in  die  salts,  where  several  atoms  of  the 
electro-negative  oxide  are  conunonly  found  united  to  a  single 
atom  of  the  electro-positive.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  atoms  are  only  united  one  to  one  in 
those   bodies  which   manifest  weak   affinities,   as  the   gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon,  the  oxidules  of  copper,  mercury,  gold,  kc. ;    so 
that  we  may  presume  that  all  bodies  composed  of  an  atom  of 
base  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  have  more  or  less  the  characters 
of  sub-oxides.     It  appears,  moreover,  certain,  that  the  atoms  of 
the   stronger  acids  and  bases  contain  more  than  one  atom  of 
oxygen.     Since  the  nmnber  of  simple  atoms  in  a  compound 
atom  must  necessarily  influence  the  form,  and  consequenoy  the 
properties  of  the  latter,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  oxides 
wtiK^  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  oi  oxygen,  have  at 
least  some  general  properties  in  common  which  distingoiA  them 
firom  those  that  have  either  a  greater  or  a  less  number.     Thus, 
as  we  have  reascxi  to  presume  that  the  oxides  wfaioh  contain 
only  1  atom  of  oxygen  have  the  weakest  afiinities,  we  find  a 
whole  series  of  more  strongly  marked  salifiable  bases,  m  whicb 
the  number  of  the  atoms  of  oxvgen  must  be  twice  as  great  as  in 
the  former,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  all  the  stronger 
bases  contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen.     Those  whicb  contain  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  on  the  contrary,  are  weaker,  and  many  of  them 
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may  even  be  electro-negative  with  respect  to  some  of  the  electro- 
pootive  oxides  ;^*  that  is,  act  as  acids. 

Amongst  the  stronger  bases,  Berzelius  inchides  aU  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  the  protoxides  of  lead,  silver,  cadmium, 
iroD,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  &c.  but  alumina,  silica,  and  some  others, 
IS  may  be  seen  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  abstract,  he  consid- 
ers as  containing  3  atoms  of  oxygen.  Now,  having  laid  down 
tUs  arbitrary  law,  two  consequences  follow,  which  the  student 
must  keep  in  mind,  or  he  will  be  liable  to  fall  into  error  when  he 
endeavours  to  tran^ate  the  formuls  into  common  lanruage,  or 
compares  Berzelius's  atomic  weights  with  those  of  English 
anthers.  The  first  is,  that  to  preserve  the  proportion  between 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  and  that  of  the  base,  as  found  by  analy- 
sis, Berzelius  has  been  obliged  to  double  the  weights  of  the  atoms 
of  aD  those  elementary  substances  whose  protoxides  he  conf- 
ers as  containing  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  to  treble  those 
which  contain  three.  Thus  the  protoxide  of  lead,  according  to 
die  table  (see  oxidum  plumbicum)  contains  per  cent  92*83  lead, 
and  7171  oxygen,  and  7171  :  92-83  : :  lOOf  :  1294-5 ;  but 
the  weight  of  the  atom  of  lead  m  the  table  is  just  double  that 
number,  viz.  2589.  Again  the  composition  per  cent,  of  alimiina 
is  aluminum  53-3,  oxygen  46-7,  and  46-7  :  53*3  ::  100  :  114-11 ; 

which  is  just  one-third  of  the  tabular  weight  of  the  atom  of 

••  ... 

ahminum,  viz.  342*33.|  Hence  the  expression  C  S'  means  the 
neutral  sulphate  of  lime,  and  not  the  bisulphate  which  at  first 
view  we  sbouM  probably  suppose  it  to  represent,  for  as  the  lime 
contains  two  hypothetical  atoms  of  oxygen,  the  salt  must  also 
contain  two  hypothetical  atoms  of  acid,  or  the  canon  would  be 
violated  which  requires  that  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  should  be  a 
nuddpie  by  a  whole  number  of  the  oxygen  of  the  base.  Hence 
when  we  find  such  a  symbol  as  the  preceding,  and  wish  to  read 
it  correctly,  we  must  remember  that  all  the  atoms  are  doubled^ 
and  consequendy  represented  by  numbers,  which,  to  reduce 
tbem  to  those  of  Elnglish  authors,  must  be  divided  by  2.     In  like 

manner  m  the  expression  Al  S'  (sulphate  of  alumina),  all  the 
atoms  are  trebled.  As  three  to  one,  according  to  Berzelhis's 
views,  represents  a  neutral  salt,  so  an  eqiuA  number  of  atoms  of 
acid  and  base  represents  a  salt  vAth  excess  of  base  ;   and  accord- 

iDgly  we  have  Al  S,  signifying  sulphas  trialuminicus. 

*  Emu,  |x  114,  et  leq.  f  Tbe  weight  of  an  aton  of  oxygen. 

t  To  reduce  Berzelius's  numbers  to  ThomsoD*s,  divide  by  100 ;    and  to  reduce 
them  to  Bnuide's,  multiply  by  -1_.    Berzelius^s  number  for  alumina  accords  pretty 

•early  with  Thomson's,  bat  not  with  Brande's  or  Phillips's.  1  beliere  the  former  to 
be  correct— C. 
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We  have  not  yet  quite  done  wkh  these  simpU  views ;  aaotfaer 

•••••• 

formula  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  of  Al  Sk.  After 
what  we  hare  just  shown  respecting  the  sulphas  trialuminicus, 
the  reader  will  probably  suppose  that  this  expression  naeaas 
silicias  trialuroinicus.  No  such  thing;  it  is  the  neutral  com- 
pound, silicias  aluminicus.  But  with  respect  to  this  inconsistencj, 
near  Berzelius's  own  confession. 

^'I  must  here  point  out  a  litde  inconsistency  which  I  have 
committed  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  silicates,  by  applying  the 
term  silicias  to  combinations  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  base  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  silica.  The  analogy  of  siuca  with  acids  coo- 
taminff  3  atoms  of  oxygen  would  require  that  this  appellaticm 
should  be  given  to  those  compounds  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
silica  is  three  times  that  of  the  base.  It  is  evident  that  these  are 
the  true  neutral  silicates,  and  that  the  first  are  salts  with  excess 
of  base,  since  the  alkalies,  by  decomposing  a  ^cate  with  the 
assistance  of  heat,  always  reduce  it  to  that  point  at  which  the 
silica  and  the  base  contain  equal  quantities  of  oxygen.  However, 
as  the  study  of  the  silicates  belongs  principally  to  that  branch 
of  chemistiy  which  is  chiefy  applied  to  mineralogy,  and  as  the 
nomenclature  of  the  numerous  degrees  of  saturation  of  silica 
becomes  much  more  easy  by  this  method,  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  adopt  it.* 

Now  really  if  the  symbols  are  intended  ^'to  facilitate  the 
expression  of  the  propordons  of  the  elements  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  to  enable  us  to  state  briefly  and  easily  the  number 
of  elementary  atoms  which  any  of  them  may  contain,"  we  can 
hardly  conceive  any  contrivance  less  calculated  to  answer  its 
purpose !  For  here  m  the  very  same  table  we  have  two  expres- 
sions of  precisely  the  same  kind,  denoting  two  very  difterent 

sorts  of  compounds,  Al  Si^  representing  the  neutral  silicate  of 

alumma,  and  Al  S  a  sulphate  of  the  same  base. 

Again  Ca'  Si'  denotes  one  natural  salt,  silicate  of  lime,  and 
Ca  S'  another  equally  neutral  compound,  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  formula  Ca'  Si'  represents,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the 

scilicate  of  lime,  and  Ca'  'S*  the  bisilicate  ;  the  acid  of  the  first 
containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  the  base,  and  that  of 
the  second  twice  as  many,  so  that  these  frrt^and  easy  statements 
require  the  reader  to  multiply  the  dots  over  each  letter  by  theff 
respective  exponents,  and  then  compare  the  ratios  of  the  pro- 


■I  ■ 
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AidB  befinre  be  can  tell  whether  the  sak  be  neutral,  super-dcid, 
or  wkh  exeess  of  base.  This  indeed  is  eaqr  enough  in  the  two 
iDSlaDoes  joat  moationed,    but  it  will  probably  require  some 

reflection  befere  tbe  reader  perceives  the  roeaimg  of  ^e'  S*  -f- 

6  fe  S'  4~  "^^  ^^}  <^  fi^  ^^  ^^  ^  means  sulphas  biferroso^ 
fariau  cum  aqua. 

lT9be  continued,} 


Abt.  XXIX.  Remarks  on  Mr  Colburn^s  Theory  of  Parol- 
Id  LineSf  fye.  By  Theodore  Strong,  Professor  of  Matbe- 
Biatics,  &C.  in  Hamilton  College, 

I  HAYS  noticed  m  the  Boston  Journal,  of  October  1825,  a 
New  Theory  of  parallel  lines,  by  Warren  Colbum,  Esa.  which 
I  dunk  inconclusiye  for  the  following  reasons  :  First,  Mr  Col- 
bum defines  parallel  straight  lines,  to  be  those  which  are^so  situ- 
ated, as  to  be  equidistant  throughout  their  whole  extent.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Colbum  ought  to  have  shown,  that  this 
definition  b  not  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  a  straight  line ; 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  posdble  for  two  straight  lines  to  be  equi- 
distant throughout  according  to  his  definition ;  my  views  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows :  (see  Mr  Colbum's  Fig.  2d.V  Let  AB 
be  a  straight  line,  and  suppose  that  CD  is  another  line  which  is 
such  that  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  CD  to  AB  shall 
akays  be  equal  to  each  other.  Now  I  do  not  perceive  that 
Mr  Colbum  has  any  where  shown  that  CD  must,  according  to 
this  constmction,  be  a  straight  line.  But  perhaps  I  shall  be  told, 
tiiat  it  is  so  evident  as  to  require  no  proof.  I  answer  that  it 
appears  no  more  evident  to  my  mind,  than  ^'  the  disputed  propo- 
9D0D,"  which  Mr  Colbum  ultimately  endeavours  to  prove,  by 
tbe  aid  of  his  definition,  &c. 

Second,  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  defini- 
tioD  is  perfectiy  unexceptionable.  I  think  that  the  proof  of  Mr 
Colbum's  first  proposition,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  that 
tbe  ahemate  angles  be.  are  equal,  is  inconclusive.  For  he  as- 
sumes that  the  perpendiculars  HK,  IL,  are  equal,  fsee  his  Fig. 
2d^  HK  denoting  any  perpendicular  fi*om  AB  to  CD,  and  iL 
in  luce  manner,  denoting  any  perpendicular  from  CD  to  AB.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  fdlows  nrom  the  definition,  for  supposing  that 
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the  perpendiculars  from  CD  to  AB  are  always  equal  to  each 
cti^etj  how  does  it  appear,  that  the  perpendiculars  from  AB 
to  CD  are  also  equal  to  each  other?  But  supposing  that 
these  perpendiculars  are  equal  to  each  other  also,  where  is  the 

froof  that  tlie  perpendiculars  to  AB  are  equal  to  those  drawn  to 
/D.  I  do  not  find  any  satisfactonr  answer  to  these  questions 
(nor  indeed  is  there  any  attempted)  in  Mr  Colbum's  paper.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  intended  his  readers  should  receive 
them  as  axioms.  But  are  they  more  evident,  or  indeed  so 
evident,  as  the  "  disputed  proposition  ?"  Once  more.  It  will 
perhaps  be  answered  to  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  definition 
means  that  the  perpendiculars  to  AB  shall  be  equal  to  the  per- 
pendiculars to  Cj).  I  answer,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  that  the 
perpendiculars  to  AB  must  also  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  perpendiculars  to  CD  must  be  equal,  for  the 
perpendiculars  to  AB  are  each  equal  to  HK,  and  of  course  must 
be  equal  to  each  other ;  also  the  perpendiculars  to  CO  are  each 
equal  to  IL  and  of  course  to  each  other ;  therefore  since  HK  =i 
IL  by  the  definition  we  must  have  all  the  perpendiculars  to  AB 
equal  to  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  the  perpendiculars  to 
CD  must  equal  each  other ;  I  ask  now,  where  Mr  Colbum  has 
exhibited  any  proof  of  the  possibility  of  this  in  his  investigatbos. 
In  conclusion  I  must  observe,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that 
Mr  Colbum  has  in  the  least  degree  removed  the  difficulties 
attending  the  theory  of  parallel  straight  L'nes. 

I  have  not  made  the  above  remarks  fix)m  a  desire  to  find  fault 
with  Mr  Colbum's  performances.  I  can  assure  him  that  I  have 
great  respect  for  him  as  an  able  mathematician,  and  a  man  of 
science ;  but  I  thought  thai  the  subject  of  parallels  was  of  so 
much  importance  that  his  communication  ought  not  to  pass 
without  animadversion. 

Hamilton  College^  Clinton^  N.  Y.  Dec.  21, 1825. 
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AfiT.  XXX. — On  the  Diameter  of  Scretoi.    Bt  James  Dean^ 

A.  M.  A.  A.  S. 

Etebt  attentive  student  must  have  been  suqMized,  on  liis  first 
examining  the  investigation  of  the  mechanical  powers,  at  finding 
that  the  diameter  of  ue  screw  was  not  an  element  in  expressing 
the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  weight  necessary  to  produce  motion  ; 
and  that,  other  things  being  equaJ,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
may  vary  ad  infinitum  wi^ut  in  the  least  afiecting  that  ratio. 
That  reducing  or  increasing  the  diameter  to  an  extreme  degree, 
the  distance  of  the  threads  remaining  the  same,  will  diminish  the 
eflfect  of  any  given  power,  will  be  universally  admitted  without 
an^  very  nice  reasoning  on  the  sabject.  But  it  seems  far  firom 
bebg  useless  to  ascertain  the  exact  diameter,  which,  under  any 
given  circuinstances,  will  enable  a  given  power  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect. 

For  this  purpose  take  the  equation  given  by  Bossut,  Traite 
ieMec.  wrt.  21  A. 

/I  -.  p  V  ^JP  X  (AB  +  »  X  cir.  Cp) 
^'^  ^  CQx  (ciT. Cp  —  nxAB/ 
^rtiereln  P  represents  the  weight  acting  m  the  direction  of  the 
axb,  Q  =  the  power  necessary  to  balance  it  togetlier  with  the 
friction,  CQ  =  its  distance  fi-om  the  axis,  AB  =  the  distance 
of  the  threads  taken  parallel  to  the  axis ;  Cp  =  the  radius  of 
fte  cylinder,  and  w  z=  the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure, 
which,  between  the  same  surfaces,  is  found  by  Amontons,  Parent, 
Coulomb,  &c.  to  be  very  nearly  constant,  and  commonly  about 
one  third,  la  order  to  find  the  value  of  Cp^  when  Q  is  a  mini- 
mum, the  other  quantities  remahiing  constant,  P  and  C  Q  being 
omitted,  as  afiecting  all  the  terms  equally,  let  Cp  =  a?,  AB  =  A, 

^L        j^^  I  ^^^        ^g^m      ^^^  ^J 

and  »  =  6'28,  fcc.  and  the  fraction  will  become  — i— _ — 

which  has  its  least  value  when  its  difierential, 

^Jttdx-^2nj€*  g»  dx — h^ndx — 2hn*  Tcxdx — hirxdx — uti'  x*  dx 

nx  —  An 
=  0,  whence  n^  x*  — 2hn7ix  =  A^,  and  nx  (the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  screw)  =  A  x  (n  +  V^ +•**)>  whence  the  diam- 
eter may  be  computed  as  usual. 

From  Bossut's  formula  it  appears  that  when  An  =  ^  a?,  that  is, 
when  the  circumference  of  the  screw  :  the  distance  of  the  threads 
:**the  friction  :  the  pressure,  the  denominator  becomes (^,  and 

Bost.  Jovtr.  Jan.  fy  Feb.  1826.        35 
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therefore  the  power  O  must  become  infinite,  or  the  efl^t  o. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  h,  or  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  iiir- 
clined  plane,  formed  by  one  revoluticm  of  the  thread,  be  taken 
=  1  or  radius,  then  n  =  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  or 
base  of  the  plane,  or  cotangent  of  the  ,angle  contained  between 
any  thread  and  a  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Let  this  an- 
gle be  called  a,  then  n  =  cot.  a  =  — ^    \  i »  ^7   ^'    *"S- 

/i  cot*  id       I 

whence  cot.*  ^a — 1  =2».cot.|a,  andcot.|a=n-(-^XTjr^, 

which  is  precisely  the  value  of  the  circumference  given  by  the 
differential  calculus  when  the  effect  is  greatest,  so  that  the  angle 
of  inclination  at  which  the  greatest  effect  is  produced  is  exactly 
half  of  that  angle  which,  with  the  same  degree  of  fric^tion,  is  the 
limit  of  all  effect. 

It  hence  appears  that  screws  are  ccHnmonly  made  much  too 
large  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  threads,  to  produce  any 
given  effect  with  the  least  power.  Thus,  suppose  it  be  desired 
to  produce  a  pressure  equal  to  ten  tons  with  a  screw  whose 
threads  are  one  inch  asunder,  lever  eight  feet  long,  and  friction 
one  third  the  presmire  ;  if  the  screw  be  six  inches  in  diameter, 
the  power  must  exceed  2751b.;  if  the  diameter  be  only  two  inch- 
es, any  power  greater  than  1221b.  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  fric- 
tion amount  to  half  the  pressure,  the  dimensions  still  remaining 
unaltered,  the  powers  corresponding  to  the  same  two  diameters 
will  be  398  and  1681b.  respecdvely.  TTie  least  powers  widi 
Aese  two  degrees  of  friction  would  be  721b.  and  981b.,  and  re- 
cpiire  diameters  only  0*4416  in.  and  0"515  in.  respectively,  but 
no  substance  known,  when  reduced  to  even  twice  these  dimen- 
sions, would  have  strength  enough  to  resist  the  torsion.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  that  a  screw,  as  an  engine  of  force,  with  any 
given  distance  of  thread,  ought  to  be  made  as  small  as  the 
strength  of  the  material  will  admit.  In  order  to  ascertab  by 
computation  the  middle  course  between  wasting  materials,  labor, 
and  power  on  one  hand,  and  hazarding  the  &ilure  of  the  mar 
chbe  on  tlie^  other,  we  may  adopt  the  coneluaon  anrived  at  in 
the  En.  Br.  &  Ed.  En.  '^  that  in  resisting  torsion  the  whole 
lateral  cohesion  is  exerted  at  I  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  from 
the  centre."  The  notation  of  Bossut's  formula  being  retained, 
and  S  being  put  for  the  lateral  cohesion  of  a  sfiifHre  unit  of  the 

substance  used^  the  area  of  a  section  is  — s—  >  audits  strength  — =— , 

X       Stv  z*     jS^Jt  x^ 
^'*®'*  CQ  •  3  '  •     A    ■  •  a/^tk  ==  ^®  ^V*^^  ^  ^he  eohenon  at 
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the  end  of  the  lever,  which  being  put  =  Q  =  ^^  X  — "^. — , 

and  the  equation  reduced  gives  x^ x^ ^ — x=z     ■  ^^ 

m  which  if  the  known  quantities,  including  P  and  S,  are  properly 
substituted,  the  value  of  x  may  be  safely  adopted  for  the  radius 
of  the  cylinder. 

But  when  the  exertion  of  great  force  or  tlie  weakness  of  the 
material  renders  a  large  cylinder  indispensable,  the  distance  of 
the  threads  should  be  greater  also,  because  in  that  case  increas- 
ing the  distance  of  the  threads  does  not  require  by  any  means  a 
proportional  increase  of  power.     Thus  with  the  six  inch  cylinder 
abovementioDed  with  th^  iHction  of  one  third,  increasing  the  dis- 
tance of  the  threads  from  bne  to  two  inches  requires  an  increase 
of  power  less  than  one  sixth,  viz.  from  2751b.  to  319 ;  and  with  a 
irictionof  one  half,  the  increase  is  only  one  eighth,  or  from  398  to 
448,  which  may  generally  be  compensated  by  using  a  longer  lever 
while  the  action  will  be  much  more  prompt  and  rapid.     And  less 
than  double  the  power  will  produce  the  same  efiect,  though  the 
(fetsmce  of  the  threads  be  made  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
screw,  or  six  times  their  former  distance.     The  reason  of  this 
win  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  this  case  the  whole 
power  except  37lb  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  friction,  and 
that  at  such  a  small  an^e  of  elevation  the  pressure,  and  conse- 
quendy  the  friction,  is  but  slighdy  varied  by  the  variation  of  that 
aa^.    And  with  the  same  distance  of  the  tlureads,  if  the  diameter 
receive  successive  increments  the  ratios  of  the  corresponding  pow- 
ers will  continually  approximate  to  the  corresponding  ratios  of  die 
several  diameters,  because  the  effect  of  the  frictbn,  which  ab- 
sorbs roost  <^  the  power,  is  proporticmal  to  its  distance  fit>m  the 
&icnun. 

But  after  all  it  is  far  fixnn  bein^  eligiUe  in  practice  always  to 
pye  screws  the  shia>e  above  described,  especially  in  the  fastening 
of  iDstnimeBts  ana  machines  where  the  object  is  not  to  produce 
but  to  prevent  motion,  because  if  the  distance  of  the  threads  k 
greater  than  n  times  the  circumference,  the  friction  of  the  scrtfW 
wiD  not  prevent  it  from  running  back.  On  this  account  it  miqr 
not  be  improper  to  investigate  the  figure  of  a  screw  so  fomed 
diat  the  motion  shall  always  hold  it  where  the  power  leaved  it* 
Let  it  be  required  therefore  so  to  shape  a  screw  that,  with  any 
given  degree  of  friction,  the  power  necessary  to  turn  it  forward 
shaO  have  a  ratio  to  the  power  necessarv  to  turn  it  back,  equal  to 
the  ratb  of  the  two  given  quumties/:  6,/beii^  of  course  kurger 
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than  i.  As  the  length  of  the  lever  to  which  these  powers  are 
applied  cannot  affect  their  ratio  to  each  other,  they  may  be  con- 
siclered  as  applied  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  this  surface 
may  be  further  considered  as  extended  on  a  vertical  plane  in 
which  case  one  revolution  of  the  thread  is  the  length  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  is  its  base,  and 
the  distance  of  the  threads  its  height.  Bossut,  in  art.  273,  gives 
the  force  which  acting  paraUel  to  tlie  base  (as  it  always  does  in 
the  screw)  just  balances  the  relative  gravity  and  the  uriction  = 
P  XAHI^n  XGI)   ^^^^^  p  ^  ^j  ^  ^  _ 

GI —  n  X  iif 
height,  and  n  =:  the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure.  But 
in  order  to  express  the  greatest  force  which,  acting  in  the  OPPO" 
site  direction,  would  not  drag  the  body  down  tlie  plane,  HI  in 
the  preceding  equation  in  Bossut,  from  wliich  the  above  expres- 
sion is  derived,  must  be  taken  —  because  die  force  PC  or 

HI 
P  X  jTjy  or  relative  gravity,  instead  of  opposing  die  power,  as- 
sists it,  and  the  force  PM  or  Q  X  tts-  reversed  instead  of  in- 
creasing, now  diminishes  the  pressure  which  produces  the  friction 
or  resisting  force.  With  this  change  the  greatest  force  which 
facting  parallel  to  the  base  and  from  the  summit  towards  the 
loot  ol  the  plane)  will  not  drag  the  body  down  the  plane,  will  be 

found  =  ^^i^?^^'^^^'      Letnowflf  =  rad.=  l, 

n  =  cot.  a,  as  before,  and  GI  =  cot.  z,  z  being  the  angle  at 
the  base  of  the  inclined  plane,  on  which,  with  the  given  degree  of 
friction,  n,  the  forces  forward  and  backward  will  have  the  requir- 
ed ratio/ :  6,  and  dividing  by  P,  we  shall  have 

pj  ^  ^  cot  a .  cot  2  -|-  1  ^  cot  a .  cot  z  —  1 

•^  '     ' '    cot  z  —  cot  a     '    col.  z  -(-  cot.  a 

::cot^a — z)  :cot  (a+«) : :  sin.  2  a-{-sin.  2  r :  sin.  2  a— *sin.2z. 
Then/  -{-  b  :f —  b  : :  sin.  2  a  :  sm.  2  z,  whence  the  base  GI  or 
circumference  of  the  screw,  and  thence  its  diameter,  may  be  easi*- 
ly  found. 

By  the  diameter  of  the  screw  or  cylinder  is  always  meant  the 
aiitlsnetical  mean  between  the  greatest  and  least  diameters  of  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  thread.  The  screw  is  also  supposed  to 
have  a  scpiare  thread,  or  at  least  that  the  section  of  its  beariu 
surface  with  a  plane  passng  through  die  axis  is  a  right  line  ana 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.     But  wfa^  die  thread  is  m  the  form 
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of  a  triangukr  prism,  or  rather  when  the  section  above  mentioned 
makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  axis,  the  pressure  and  of  course 
the  friction  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  that  angle  to 
radius,  so  that  n  -4-  its  sine  must  be  taken  instead  of  n  through 
the  whole  investigation.  It  is  also  supposed  that  there  is  no 
pressure  except  on  the  threads  of  the  screw ;  in  pracdoe  how- 
ever there  is  almost  always  a  pressure  at  the  other  extremity 
equal  to  the  weight  raised  or  efiect  produced,  and  the  increase  of 
power  required  by  the  friction  resulting  from  this  pressure  is  pro- 
p(»lional  to  the  mean  distance  of  its  action  from  the  axis  of  the 
screw.  The  introduction  of  this  consideration  would  produce 
ooDchisions  differing  still  more  from  the  common  practice  than 
iaose  drawn  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs.  In  most  of  the 
instruments  called  vices  this  pressure  is  distributed  over  a  circu- 
lar space  surrounding  the  body  of  the  screw,  and  the  friction, 
thus  remote  from  the  axis  must  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  power ;  but  in  the  presses,  it  is  commonly  confined  to  the 
extremity  of  a  pivot,  and  its  retarding  efiect  must  be  compara- 
tively trifling. 


All.  XXXI. — On  Barometrical  Observations  in  relation  to  the 
Agitation  of  the  Atmosphere  and  on  the  Temperature  of  Washr 
ingUm.  By  JuLros  De  Wallenstein.  Read  on  the 
28tb  January,  1826,  before  a  Scientific  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr  President  and  OentUmen^ 

After  a  steady  and  scrupulous  attention  to  the  various  phe- 
nanena  of  the  atmosphere,  the  votary  of  natural  science  is  irre- 
sisably  seized  widi  a  desire  of  drawing,  firom  persevering  and 
minute  observations,  some  general  resiut  that  may  contribute  to 
the  adruiGeinent  of  science.  But  Meteorology  is  yet  very  far 
from  ^vmg  sufficient  data  ix  more  than  a  plauable  theory  of 
even  a  single  one  of  the  numerous  departments  of  physics  to 
which  it  extends*  After  many  years  of  close  appfication  in 
investigtting  the  variations  of  temperature,  all  that  can  be  aflirm* 
6d  is,  that  in  the  course  of  several  years,  the  urregnlarities  coat* 
PMie  themselves  in  sudi  a  way,  that  the  sudden  and  podi* 
90U8  incieaae  of  heat  or  cotd^  for  a  greater  or  less  nunu>er  of 
w«d»,  does  not  affsct  the  dejpree  of  temperature,  wludi  nature 
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eeems  to  have  allotted  to  every  portion  of  the  earth.  But  what* 
ever  attrition  the-^fenerality  of  observers  majr  have  paid  to  the 
changes  of  the  almospbere,  probably  very  few  have  fulfilled  ail 
the  conditions,  which,  in  the  ra-ogpess  of  their  investigatioos,  diey 
discovered  to  Be  indispensable  for  obtaining  satisfactory  results. 
One  may  have  forgotten  to  examine  the  construction  of  his 
ftermometer,  to  compare  it  with  a  standard  of  unequivocal  pre- 
cision, or  to  go  through  the  minute  process  pointed  out  by  ex- 
perience and  theory,  for  ascertaining  the  regularity  of  its  indicf 
tions.  An(«her  may  have  neglected  to  bring  the  instrument  into 
the  current  of  the  prevailing  wind.  The  hygrometer  requires  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  elementary  experiments,  by  which  hs 
scale  was  determined.  The  instrument,  invented  by  Saussure, 
is  generally  very  troublesome,  and  becomes  useless  in  strong  ap- 
tations  of  the  an*.  The  greatest  caudon  is  necessary  when  t^be 
hair  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  this  operation  must  be  firequently 
repeated.  A  barometer,  that  delicate  and  vexatious  companion 
in  a  journey,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  troublesome  instrument 
during  a  tranquil  residence. 

When  thus,  after  a  long  series  of  meteorcJogical  observations, 
the  various  results  crowd  themselves,  in  separate  columns,  under 
the  eye  of  the  examiner,  he  is,  at  once,  discouraged  by  the 
uncertainty  of  his  operations  and  the  disproportion  between  their 
utility  and  the  labour  they  have  cost. 

Division  of  labour,  which  has  become  so  productive  of  benefr* 
cial  results  in  many  branches  of  industry,  and  is  nothing  but 
method  and  classification,  presents  its  advantages  also  in  science. 
If  in  the  actual  state  of  Meteorotegy,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
combine,  into  one  great  result,  the  various  modifications  observed 
in  the  atmosphere,  with  the  instruments  adapted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  its  constituent  parts,  and  their  changes ;  let  us,  bjr  divid- 
ing the  task,  endeavour  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
present  themselves. 

The  theory  of  winds  is  one  of  the  least  perfect  pwts  of  lOt* 
ural  philosophy.  Even  ihek  course  or  direction  and  dieir  veloei^ 
have  yet  been  but  litde  attended  to.  TTie  causes  dut  infkwnce 
them  are  comiected  with  facts,  the  investigation  of  Vfbkh  cot^ 
stitutes  the  highest  branches  of  physico-raethematical  sciences^ 
Without  taking  into  connderation  the  action  ^  gravitalbn,  tira 
rotation  of  tlie  earth,  the  specific  weight  of  the  Mds,  and  the 
changes  whicb  crioric  pioduees  oa  diens  die  pheoomeM  of  tbe 
Trade  wmd  eocM  never  be  earphdned;  the denieativ^ po«Mr  «f 
certain  win*  worfd  be  a  source  of  en»r  or  a  107110^,  if  lim 
nature  of  calorie  was  not  luidtefstood ;   and  without  an  mtimaejr 
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with  the  oonstkoeDt  parts,  tke  properties  aad  the  efiecis  of  tto 
flaid  that  surrounds  us,  and,  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  tbe 
dffibrent  formations  of  our  globe,  we  could  not  conceive  of  tbe 
fwigm  of  vapours,  ram,  fogs,  snow,  &c.  that  succeed  each  och^, 
seoietimes  so  rapidly,  around  us,  not  explain  subterraneous  spriogi 
and  rivers,  and  by  them  again,  in  part,  some  of  tbe  atmospheri*- 
€il  phenomena.  The  sun  and  the  moon  act  doubtless  on  tbci 
attoosphere.  Their  combined  action  is  visible  and  can  be  rigor- 
oosty  calculated,  as  far  as  it  extends  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
adjacent  land,  in  bays  and  narrow  channels.  It  is  true  that  tbo 
(tpnioa  of  Galen  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases 
00  the  crisis  of  certain  distempers,  is  now  disregarded.  Abl» 
physicians  of  our  day  fear  only  the  effect  which  such  c^iniond 
eoold  have  on  patients  whose  delicate  nervous  system  diqposeg 
ihemto  receive  every  impression  that  strongly  exdtes  their  feel* 
mp.  Olbers,  the  great  astronomer  and  physician,  never  thought 
himself  justified  to  ascribe  any  influence  to  die  mocxi  on  epileptie 
and  nervous  disorders  and  other  serious  distempers.  Yet  he  ooes 
not  deny  that  the  relative  situation  of  the  sun  and  moon  may 
ha?e  some  influence  on  a  few  rare  maladies. 

Returning  to  the  subject,  whose  obscurities  I  have  presumed 
to  excuse,  by  mentioning  those  which  cover  many  other  branches 
of  science,  and  by  referring  to  various  examples  of  their  brancln 
ing  out  and  their  real  concatenation,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  my 
bna^le  opinion,  an  assiduous  observation  of  the  ph^iomena  con- 
nected with  the  variation  of  wmds,  seems  to  me  not  one  of  the 
least  interesting  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  If  the  causes  by 
which  these  perturbations  of  the  air  are  produced,  are  yet  too 
fitde  known  to  throw  light  on  the  bfluence  they  exercise  on  all 
that  bears  the  principle  of  life  and  seminal  faculties,  on  our 
ac^inty,  our  comfort,  and  our  health,  the  efl^ts  require  so  much 
the  more  attention. 

Besides  in  this  department  of  meteorology,  a  hope  may  be 
indulged  that  the  observations  may  lead  to  a  series  of  facts 
santwhat  regularly  c<mnected  with  another  ramification  of  the 
seioBee.  If  a  great  number  of  observations  should  show  a  simul- 
taneoos  ino^ase  or  diminution  of  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
if^  dumg  tbe  same  current  of  air,  most  commonly  the  mercury 
of  that  instrument  has  varied  but  Utde  or  not  at  all,  if  a  consider- 
able variation  in  its  range  had  been  followed  by  a  corresponding 
decrease ;  these  ph^Bomeoa  would  deserve  the  attention  of  a 
l^iilos^^,  besides  their  posmble  reference  to  good  or  bad 
weather^  as  a  means  of  eluoidatbg  hereafter,  more  and  more, 
the  relative  dependence  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  of  coun- 
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teractmg  the  enrors  and  illusicMis,  to  which  we  are  liable  by  the 
imperfections  of  our  organs,  our  education,  and  our  passioos* 
The  prevailmg  winds  have,  to  be  sure,  been  noted  by  ahnost 
every  body  that  has  kept  a  meteorological  journal.    In  separat- 
ing nrom  any  one  of  those  tables  the  barometrical  observations, 
in  connexion  with  the  corresponding  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
heavens,  one  could  bring  under  a  single  point  of  view  the  possi- 
ble relation  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  with  its  agita- 
tions.     But  in  experimental  pliilosophy,  facts  are  only  well 
ascertained,  when  the  observations  or  experiments  are  made 
with  an  express  and  exclusive  purpose.     Surely  the  temperature 
is  a  function  in  every  calculation  of  barometrical  changes,  but 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  a  function  in  that  of  the 
efl^ts  of  caloric.     But  like  the  ramifications  of  any  other  de- 
partment of  natural  science,  they  must  be  separately  examined 
and  separately  described,  altliough  they  are  afterwards  recon- 
sidered in  combination  with  other  phenomena. 

The  method  I  have  adopted,  in  the  annexed  table,  is  withal, 
in  one  point  of  view,  but  a  mean  of  observing  how  often  certain 
winds  have  prevailed  in  a  given  time.  Should  observations  be  con- 
tinued with  that  Stated  purpose,  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  up 
by  the  great  mathematician  Lambert,  in  the  Tranactions  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  of  Berlin,  for  1 777,  may  be  brought  to  a 
ereater  certainty,  and  a  formula  for  determining  the  force  and 
frequency  of  given  winds,  may  not  be  considered  much  longer 
as  merely  an  ingenious  speculation. 

M.  de  Buch,  the  scientific  friend  of  Alexander  de  Humboldt, 
and  the  author  of  a  very  instructive  tour  into  Lapland,  and  of 
many  valuable  disquisitions,  has  exambed  the  subject  under  con- 
^deradon,  in  a  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1818.  Of  die  southwest  wmds,  he  observes,  that  taking  the 
case  of  their  prevalence  during  three  days,  one  was  accompa- 
nied with  rain.  Of  17  days  of  the  northeast  wind,  one  only 
was  misty.  The  winds  from  northwest  to  south,  were  gener- 
ally more  accompanied  with  fogs  and  mist  dian  any  other  winds. 
During  two  davs  and  an  half  of  southwest  wind,  one  was  rainy 
or  snowy,  and,  on  the  contrary,  of  8  days  easterly  wind, 
seven  were  remarkable  for  dryness.  He  gives  the  ioUowing 
table  to  show  the  comparadve  height  of  the  barometer,  under  the 
influence  of  the  8  winds,  from  nc^th  round  soutli,  to  northeast. 


N.        NW.  1     W. 

SW.        S.          SE. 

E.     1    NE.  1 

lAnes, 

385-18 

333-61 

3;«-06 

334*55 

39636 

3fl6-62 
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to  compariog  diis  table  with  the  follotving,  it  wiU  be  s6e<f^ 
that  tinder  the  same  winds,  the  bait>meter  is  less  elevated  whed 
it  snows. 

I S33S5  I  3d4*S7  I  ^39^    S31*93  |  38D-76  |  331^1  [  393-38  |  333*75  | 

The  difierence  of  these  two  tables  is  as  follows : 

I  3^7  I  1-48  I  1-51  I  1-68  |  3-30  |  2-34  |  2-98  |  2^  | 

By  a  prevalence  of  the  north,  northeast,  and  east  winds,  the 
difibreoce  amounts  sometimes  to  three  Imes,  and  the  barometer 
is  th«i  as  high  ts  it  is,  on  an  average,  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  iouth*  However,  snow  is  more  common  with  north  winds, 
but  they  operate  only,  wh«i  the  snow  has  already  begtm  to  fall  J 
tbe  snow  itself  owmg  most  probably  its  exislence  to  an  encounter 
of  the  &esh  air  of  the  norm  with  a  misty  one  from  the  souths 
This  is  exmiplified  by  the  foUowing  ooservations  quoted  m 
M .  de  Buch's  Memoir. 

Barometer.  Wind^ 

1783  March  2,  at  10  o'clock  328-11  SSW. 
"  «     3,         7      "       330-60  NNE.  snow* 

"  «     "         2      «       332-7     N- 

"  «      "        10      «       334-8    N. 

Wien  the  northern  whwl  becomes  steady,  the  snow  falls  ifl 
small  flakes.  During  the  winter,  the  greatest  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  barometer  are  separated  only  by  a  short  interval 
of  days,  and  M.  de  Buch  has  observed  that  the  mercury  rises 
more  rapidly  than  it  falls.  On  the  12th  March  1786,  it  snowed 
wMi  a  south-southwest  wind,  the  barometer  was  at  333  lines^ 
and  fte  thermometer  between  — *  1  and  +  1°.  M.  de  Buch  ex- 
piams  these  phenomena  l^  saying,  that  the  SSW.  which  kept  the 
thenflometer  at  so  low  a  degree,  prevailed  in  the  upper  region 
of  the  atmosphere,  while  nearer  to  die  earth,  a  northern  \^d 
exercised  hs  infhience.  In  the  upper  regions  die  vapour  was 
traaaformed  into  rain,  which  in  its  fall  turned  mto  snow  under 
the  iniuence  <rf  the  wind  which  then  prevailed.  Effects  of  con- 
imy  winds,  in  the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  j 
are  Ae  most  strikingly  observed  in  mountainous  countries.  The 
anew  mehs  often  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  on  the  declivity  of 
ammmtatn^  wUle  in  the  valley  the  grotmd  is  frozen. 

IW  author,  whose  observatkms  are  here  quoted,  has  remark^ 
ed,  that  in  die  places  where  he  has  made  his  investigations,  the 
raean  temperature  is  never  lower  than  —  4*9^  of  Reaumtor 
(31^  Fahr!)  wb^  snow  has  long  contkiued ;  and  the  only  varia^ 

Bosi.Jaur.  Jan.  Sf  Feb.  1826.  8& 
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tion  he  mentions  is  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  14th  of  January  1808, 
somewhere  in  Norway,  under  a  temoerature  of — 10*3^  (8-8^ 
Fahr.)  during  an  easterly  wind.  The  snow  was  dry  and  in 
small  flakes. 

I  beg  to  observe,  that  these  citations  are,  as  I  find  them 
among  my  notes ;  and  I  regret  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  lay 
before  you  M.  de  Buch's  valuable  Memoir,  rather  than  so 
scanty  a  specimen  as  I  have  presented  of  what  seems  to  me  a 
fine  example  of  philosophical  analysis. 

Before  I  present  to  you.  Gentlemen,  my  own  observations  on 
the  climate,  \diere  we  hve  together,  you  wiD,  I  hope,  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  on  the  investigations  made  oy  a  traveller, 
whose  labours  are  known  to  the  world,  who  first  has  described 
that  cluster  of  iskmds,  the  name  of  which  is  dear  to  your  heart ; 
who  has  conducted  an  expedition  round  the  world  with  the 
energy  c^  Cook,  the  accuracy  of  Vancouver,  and  a  philosophical 
mind,  not  unlike  that  of  BaiUcs  and  Foster ;  and  whom  X  &b 
humble  individual,  am  proud  to  call  my  firiend.  Amcmgst  the 
researches  of  this  scientific  circumnavigator  and  hydrogriq[iher, 
those  on  the  direction  of  winds  may  not  yet  be  known  to  you, 
Gentlemen,  for  I  know  only  of  two  copies  of  the  valuable  work, 
that  contains  them,  having  reached  this  country  a  short  time 
since,  and  where  Cbmmodore  Krusenstem  has,  for  the  first  timer 
suppUed  the  deficiency  left  ia  that  branch,  of  natural  philosophy 
by  Dapres,  Dabymple,  Romme,.  and  Horsburgh. 

Commodore  Krusenstem  presents,  in  the  introductbn  to  his 
Hydrographical  Memoirs,  accompanying  his  Atlas  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  the  following  outline  of  a  treatise  on  the  wbds  and  cur'- 
rents — "  In  the  Pacific  oceaa  firom  latitude  30^  to  the  pole 
the  "  variable  winds"  are  generally  firom  the  northwest  and 
southwest.  In  the  straits  of  ^eliring,  the  north  and  soudi  winds 
are  the  most  ceneral.  On  the  coast  of  Kamschatka,  the  mo- 
vailing  winds,  from  June  until  the  middle  of  S^tember,  are  from 
southwest  and  west ;  and  the  journals  of  La  Ferouse  and  other 
navigators  prove,  tliat  Romme  erroneously  indicated  those  of 
of  east  and  southeast  as  the  most  freq^ent,  in  the.  interval  above 
mentioned.  On  the  Kourili  islands,  according  to  Capt*  Go- 
lownin,  (whose  firnmess  is  likely  to  be  more  known  to  yoii  than 
his  inquisitive  mind.)  the  weather  is  fo^y,  when  the  wind  Uows 
from  south-southeast  to  south-southwest,  but  so  dry  that  the  sun 
is  visible.  The  east  and  northeast  winds  are  accompanied  with 
rain  and  storms.  The  north-northeast  and  nordi-northwest  bring 
a  clear  sky  and  cold  weather.  Commodore  Krusenstem  found 
on  the  3 1st  March,  1805,  Iiis  thermometer  (Reaumur)  at  1^^ 
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below  zero  (28"7°  Fahr.)  during  a  wind  of  north-northeast, 
wbich  \vas  accompanied  with  snow.  In  winds  from  north- 
northwest  to  west-southwest,  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  air  dry 
and  foggy;  and  during  those  from  south-southwest  to  west- 
southwest,  the  skies  are  clear  and  but  seldom  clouded,  and  the 
temperature  remarkably  high. 

"  In  September  and  October,  Commodore  Krusenstem  found 
on  Ae  (Mental  coast  of  Japan  variable  winds,  but  more  fre- 
quendy  those  from  the  north  than  the  south.  On  the  east  and 
BorAcast  coast  of  China  and  on  those  of  Corea,  and  in  the  gulf  of 
Tartary,  Ae  north  and  northeast  winds  blow  during  nine  or  ten 
monflis,  and  they  turn  seldom  to  the  south.  In  the  sea  of 
SachaKn,  the  winds  vary  from  south  to  north,  according  to  ob- 
servadons  made  during  8  years  at  Ochotzk.  With  respect  to 
Ac  sea  of  Ochotzk  or  die  northern  portion  of  the  SachsJin  sea, 
tlie  prevailing  winds  in  June,  July,  and  August,  are  south  and  east, 
not  strong,  and  commonly  accompanied  with  fogs  and  rain.  In 
Scptcirfjer,  at  the  settine  stm,  the  wind  goes  from  the  south  to 
the  west  and  norfliwest,  ulowing  pretty  strongly  fit)mthe  latter 
fection  during  the  night.  Towards  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
it  Uows  milder  and  turns  to  the  south.  During  the  whole  month 
of  September,  the  skies  are  cloudless.  From  the  middte  of 
October  till  the  beginning  of  December,  storms  and  strong  winds 
»e  almost  uninterrupted  from  the  east  or  southeast,  and  the  fine 
weather  begins  agam,  when  it  blows  from  the  north  or  north- 
west. From  December  until  March  the  winds  are  constantly 
nrardi  and  northeast  and  the  weather  is  6ne.  In  April  and  May 
Aejr  bbw  moderately  from  the  north  during  the  night,  and  from 
the  south  during  the  day.  Consequently,  Ae  easterly  winds  are 
dmost  permanent  in  the  sea  of  Ochotzk. 

*  Oh  the  nordiwest  coast  of  America,  from  the  straits  of 
Bd)i^  to  30^  of  northern  latitude,  the  winds  are  variable, 
flitmgh  M.  de  Humboldt  presumes  diat  fitjm  65°  to  50^  they 
How  hdf  a  year  from  the  south-southwest  and  southeast, 
and  Ae  other  half  from  the  north  and  northeast.  The  south- 
east wind  is  there  in  every  season  accompanied  with  rainy  and 
feggy  weather,  and  the  northwest  with  cold  and  dryness. 

"Capf.  Cook  found  in  March,  in  the  44th  degree  of  latitude, 
a  fresh  and  constant  nordiwest,  which  continued  untQ  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  with  the  exception  of  a  southeast,  which 
teted,  however,  only  6  hours,  and  La  Perouse,  Pordock,  and 
Kxon,  did  not  experience  the  south  winds  in  the  summer. 
Accortfing  to  Vancouver  and  the  Spanish  navigators,  the  north 

*  northwest  are  the  most  prevailing.     Hence  the  difficult 
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which  is  experieDced  on  that  coast  Cur  advaneing  to  the  north, 
and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  profiting  of  the  east  and 
southeast  land  breezes,  which  are  of  longer  duration  and  stronger, 
than  the  sea  breezes.  Vancouver  states  that  north  of  Cape 
Mendocino,  the  weather  is  generally  bad,  and  that  south  of  that 
promontory,  the  winds  are  moderate  and  the  skies  clear,  ^nd 
that  during  the  winter,  the  south  winds  are  moderate* 

*'  In  Nova  Archangelok  (57°  2'  latitude  N.)  the  prevaUiog 
winds,  during  the  winter,  are  from  the  east,  accompanied  with 
rain  and  snow.  At  the  beginning  of  December  gales  and  storms 
are  frequents 

^'  On  the  coast  of  California,  the  northwest  wind  prevails  dur- 
mg  the  summer  until  October.  In  November  it  changes  mta 
southwest  and  southeast  with  rain,  and  the  weather  clears  off  by 
a  northwest.  In  October  a  hot  northeast,  that  prevails  for  a 
short  6me,  produces  cough  and  pleurisies.  In  December  and 
January  the  mountains  begin  to  be  covered  with  snow,  but  oidj 
for  a  few  hours.  In  March  and  Aoril,  the  winds  become  varia^ 
ble.  During  summer  and  winter  thick  fogs  are  frequent.  Com** 
modore  Krusenstem  proceeds  widi  the  same  minute  attentioD, 
describing  what  he  calb  the  2d  and  3d  zone,  or  the  portions  of 
the  great  ocean  which  lie  between  the  30th  degree  N.  laiitu<le 
and  30tb  degree  S.  latitude.  The  trade  wmds,  which  pevaii  ia 
that  ^ce,  are  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  adjacent  coasts, 
as  for  instance  on  those  of  Feru  and  Chili,  where  they  are  north 
and  south,,  in  consequence  of  Ae  coasts  running  in  that  direo- 
tioh." 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  foQow  my  sctw 
entific  friend  iurther  in  that  part  of  his  investigations,  faoivsoever 
interesting  they  may  be  in  rdatbn  to  a  different  object.  I  w21 
ody  add,  that  the  fecilides  which  the  constancy  of  the  sdinherly 
winds  seem  to  afford  for  the  navigatk>n  towsurda  the  nodh,  oa 
the  last  mentkmed  coasts,  are  counteracted  by  currents  which 
drive  to  the  south,  and  that  farther  to  the  north  a  similar  eutK&t 
carries  to  the  west  Between  the  30th  degree  latttode  S«  and 
Cape  Horn,  the  regular  winds  ttom  north  and  south  be|;in  again. 
Near  Coquimbo  (30^  lat.),  the  north  and  northwest  wmds  blow 
during  two  or  three  months  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  near 
Valparaiso  (33^  lat.)  the  same  winds  prevail  mm  May  to  S^ 
temf)er,  accompanied  wkh  rain  and  foj^  but  not  vi(^t ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  weather  is  dry,  the  winds  blowing 
constantly  and  .strongly  from  the  south.  Isear  Cape  Horn  the 
irinds  tkit  blow  most  constantly  are  from  the  southwest  and 
Dorthw^t.    Near  Cap^  Honi  and  in  th«  Saehalin  sea,  Cor^- 
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modore  KnissDsteni  observed  a  M  of  the  mercurj  of  neariy 
9  Snesy  though  the  state  of  the  atmoq^here  was  not  aheredi  and 
the  barometer  remained  stadonary  until  his  departure  irom  those 
waters,  and  then  the  barometer  rose  again. 

Accordii^  to  the  manner  in  which  I  consider  the  sdbjeot,  I 
humbly  believe,  that  in  order  to  remove  the  uncertainlies  which 
summnd  it,  the  principal  cause  of  winds  must. before  all  be 
cieariy  tscertaine^  ana  as  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  of  its  real 
nalure,  the  irr^ularities  of  its  influences  must  be  gathered  in  9» 
great  a  number  as  possible.  Hence  in  a  series  df  remarks  ob 
the  currents  of  air  prevailing  the  most  in  this  country,  a  glance 
may,  and  perhaps  must,  be  thrown  on  the  correqKXiding  phe^ 
aomena  und^  difierent  latitudes  and  distant  meridians* 

Winds  are  the  efifects  of  an  aheralion  in  die  specific  wsight 
and  ehsticity  of  the  air ;  an  alteration,  however,  vrbkh  does 
not  pervade  equally  all  its  parts.  Anooogst  the  latter,  we  musi 
particvlariy  take  in  accmmt  the  atoms,  the  extremely  smaH  paHH 
cles  of  water  which  fill  the  atmosphere  and  become  only  diH 
tJDctly  visible  to  our  eye,  when  their  increased  densi^  puts  theflE^ 
Older  the  influence  of  the  general  action  of  gravitation.  Accord* 
iog  to  these  premises,  the  cuirents  of  air,  are,  by  their  nature^ 
iMQBsantly  changing.  Durable  winds  are,  then,  bitt  exoeptioiia. 
Tbey  are  produced  by  the  difference  of  the  increase  of  heat  m 
twoterMsbial  points.  The  air  the  most  heated,  is  the  mosi 
dilated,  and  its  specific  weight  i&  diminished ;  but  the  ciroum« 
ambient  air  of  less  temperature,  would  take  the  jiace  of  that 
wUch  has  comparatively  a  greater  specific  weight,  until  this  air 
becomes,  like  the  former,  dilated  by  the  actkm  of  heal*  On  the 
contrary,  when  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  beeomei  colder,  its 
dSatafion  is  dimimshed,  and  a  warmer  air  takes  the  vacant  {riaoe* 
This  explaios  the  reflux  of  southern  air  to  the  north,  at  the  be^ 
pming  of  autuam  or  the  cold  season. 

Wmds  coKoing  fipom  the  summits  of  high  mountakis  are 
okiays  coU*  Even  in  Guinea,  the  northwest  wind,  vrbick  blows 
from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  is  eold  and  dry.  Nevertheless 
ihe  summits  aot,  by  affinity  on  the  product  of  the  evaporation  of 
the  sea,  and  arreA  clouds.  But  the  abundance  of  humidity, 
which  hmice  results,  operates  only  as  a  generative  cause  of  walmr 
ipoots  and  rivers,,  according  to  tbfr  geofegical  character  of  the 
mountains.  Con^Scting  winds  first  occasbn  calms,  and  afterward 
3tomis  and  teimpests.  Tht  clouds  of  dififerent  species  of  elec^ 
tridtjr,  which  they  possess,  produce  thunder,  the  cessation  of 
which  ia  generally  accompanied  with  a  clumge  of  wind.  Hiere 
ire  fvadier  exceptions,  as,  ibr  instance,  the  winds  w^h  are 
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peculiar  to  certain  terrestrial  regions,  as  the  Samiel  wind  of 
Egypt,  Peftda,  Arabia,  and  Sjrria,  the  north  wfaid  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  hurricanes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  die 
**Typhon''  of  the  seas  of  Japan  and  China,  all  which  have 
pecuhar  Sfmptoms,  unequal  diough  prodigious  strength,  and  are 
even  distbguished,  it  seems,  by  colours.  Periodical  and  trade 
winds  are  in  part  explained  by  what  has  been  said  on  the  gen- 
eral caHse  of  the  currents  of  air.  A  more  complete  explanation 
of  tfiese  and  of  tropical  winds,  as  far  as  plausible  speculation  may 
be  so  ealled,  would  require  more  time  than  I  can  command. 

In  tfie  middle  latitudes  between  the  poles  and  the  equator, 
the  wkids  change  oftener  than  under  the  tropics.  In  fine,  several 
wmds  blow  very  frequently  at  the  same  time  in  successive  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  While  a  strong  current  agitates  the  air 
of  a  mountain,  the  inhabitant  of  the  valley  enjoys  a  calm  air,  and 
••  vice  versa.'*  Winds,  chiefly  those  which  are  dry,  accelerate 
e^poration.  This  can  be  explained  by  their  unmterrupted  con- 
tact with  the  waters,  or  the  interstices  which,  under  the  influence 
«f  the  riasticity  of  caloric,  they  present  tovapours,  or  by  the  agi- 
ttition  ifaey  produce  in  the  liquid  atoms.  However,  an  agitated 
atmosphere  is  more  desiccative  than  a  tranquil  air.     The  va- 

Crs,  as  soon  as  formed,  are  carried  away,  and  the  air  itself 
omes  not  saturated  with  humidity  and  does  not  lose  its  dis- 
iolving  force.  Saussure  remarks  tliat  Ae  ascenaon  of  fogs  and 
clouds  which  are  composed  of  vapours  is  coeval  with  the  rise  of 
llie  barometer,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  density  of  Ae 
air  near  the  earth.  The  moist  vapours  seek  then  in  a  region 
more  elevated,  an  air  whkh  is  more  in  equihlrium  with  Aem. 
Aeeording  to  that  groat  philosopher,  the  smoke  and  the  vapours 
which  sunround  the  summits  of  Vesuvhis  and  -Etna,  rise  and  faD 
contemporarily  with  the  mercury  of  the  instrument  that  indicates 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  movements  are  even 
coosidered  as  prophetic  indications.  The  influence  of  winds  on 
the  tOTiiperature  extends  itself  to  a  greater  height  than  the  influ- 
ence of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  causes  which  influence 
the  barometer  begin  to  act  on  the  uppermost  regions  of  the 
amio^here.  In  a  great  part  of  Europe,  the  west  winds  arc 
gsnerally  humid  and  the  easterly,  on  die  contrary,  very  dry.  In 
Bwitwrtead  the  south  and  southwest  winds  are  warm  and  Ifring 
€oinflionly  rain,  and  the  dryest  wind  is  that  frota  the  northeast* 
The  coldest  wind  in  Europe  ccnnes  from  the  north.  Muschen- 
broek  (according  to  a  quotation  of  Saussure^  has  found  that  in 
Belgium,  the  easterly  winda  are  dry,  the  sfey  bemg  clear,  but 
when  they  follow  westerly  wmds,  they  are  accompanied  for  « 
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K-fafle  with  rain.  la  Dorthem  Europe  winds  which  tend  to  turn 
firom  north  to  northeast,  pass  before  through  all  the  other  pcnnts 
of  the  compass;  and  those  which  tend  to  turn  from  north  to 
west,  accomphsh  it  without  any  deviation. 

Let  us  now  coBect  some  facts  on  the  relation  of  baycHnetrical 
vaiiations  with  winds*    The  source  from  w^h  I  derive  them,  is 
again  the  work,  alreadjr  often  quoted,  of  the  great  naturalist  of  the 
^ifis,    (Generally  an  increase  of  heat  ppoduces  a  fall  in  the 
barometer.    The  mercury  of  that  instrument  stands  higb^  dur- 
ing the  night  than  the  da^,  in  consequence  of  the  diimnution  of 
h^    The  variations  oi  the  barom^er  are  greater  in  miter* 
than  during  the  summer  in  the  northern,  climates,  in  coosequ^ica 
of  the  considerable  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  divers 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  proximi^  of  edd  and  warm 
air.    Local  causes  produce  sometihies  rapid  and  irregular  move* 
ments  of  the  barometer.    When  the  atmosphere  is  cooled  a  few 
degrees  by  rain,  the  barometer  rises  sucUlenly,  says  Saussiure, 
half  a  line  and  even  a  Ime,  without  the  cooperation  of  any  gen- 
eral cause,  and  this  because  a  smgle  column  of  air  being  con* 
densed  by  the  cold,  the  other  columns  which  have  not  undergone 
that  process,  extend  themselves  over  it  and  increase  its  hulk* 
The  greatest  variation   of   the  barometer  happens  within  the 
bterval  of  a  few.  hours  in  places  distant  more  than  300  miles*^ 
Saussure  ascribes  this  phenomenon  to  the  prod^ious  velocity  of 
the  winds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where,  as  it 
has  been  ahready  observed,  the  causes  oi    the  barometrical 
changes  are  incipient.    I  will  conclude  these  summary  remarks 
with  an  observation  of  Saussure  on  the  exactness  of  barometrical 
jffedictions  with  respect  to  rain.    In  that  view,  he  recapitulates 
aad  compares  the  results  presented  by  several  other  great  natur* 
aS^.    '*  The  Marquis  Voleni  has  found,"  says  he,   ^'  that  -of 
1175  times  that,  in  the  course  of  12  years,  it  had  rained  in 
Vadua,  only  758  produced  a  fall  of  the  bannneter ;  consequedy 
of  1000  observations  only  645  proved  true,  and  the  influence  of 
rain  on  the  barometer  seems  not  great.    Van  Swinder  had  col- 
lected as  many  false  as  true  predictions  of  that  nature,  but  in 
calculating  the  observations  of  one  year,  according  to  Mr  Hois^ 
\&fs  method,  he  has  demonstrated  the  influence  of  rain  on  die 
barometer,  and  discovered  that  in  1773  and  1779  the-meaa 
height  of  that  instrument,  during  rcAwf  weather  j  was  less  than  tte 
mean  height  of  the  wlu>le  year. 

*  From  April  1823  to  April  1824, 1  have  found  that  the  height  of  the  barometer 
^^  during  the  summer  months,  29*910  iiictINf  and  daring  the  rest  of  the  year 
S9'92$  iact^s.    Djflerence  0*312  lines. 
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I  now  beg  leave,  Grentlemen,  to  inform  you  of  some  of  ther 
tesuhs  of  my  own  investigations  with  respect  to  the  apparent 
connexion  between  the  barometrical  variiitions  and  the  reigning 
winds. 

The  exten^ve  table  I  stbmh  to  your  ex^manation  eont|un& 
observations  made  Airing  the  months  of  September,  October^ 
and  November  last,  and  calculated  according  to  the  method  and 
the  formula,  mentioned  in  the  Memoir,  which  the  Hiilosopbica} 
Society  has  done  me  the  honour  to  pubHsdi  in  the  last  volume  of 
hs  Transactions.*  The  following  reca^xtulation  brings  to  a 
stiB  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  \dew,  the  various  results 
which  can  be  deduced  from  those  observations.f 

Average  Heigkti  of  the  Banmeter  during  the  Prevalence 

of  given  Winds. 


Sept.  ^  observations. 

Oct.  90  observatioiui. 

Nov.  89  observattons. 

Windi. 

NOiOfolM.  Barom. 

Windt.    No.  olobt.  Bftrom. 

Winds.    No.ofolM.  BavMR. 

Lines. 

* 

Lines. 

Lints, 

N. 

8 

857086 

N.            9 

350-796 

N.          19 

SSB-TW 

ME. 

9 

356-590 

NE.         4 

356-444 

NE.         2 

S5»^f» 

£. 

4 

a56172 

E.             5 

358-872 

E.             3 

359-869 

SE. 

18 

355-544 

SE.         10 

357-264 

SE.          8 

359-904 

8. 

17 

356-424 

a          29 

357-984 

S.           «6 

359-332 

BW. 

3 

354-528 

sw.       « 

358-880 

SW.         4 

360-432 

W. 

5 

356796 

W.           4 

358-116 

W.            8 

run  tfi^rt 

NW. 

22 

356-376 

NW.       23 

355-332 

NW.      26 

359-35^ 

I  fear  I  have  already  too  much  intruded  on  your  patience  by 
a  mention  of  numerical  data,  which  I  know  must  be  sparingly 
introduced  in  a  sketch  Kke  this,  which  is  to  be  heard  before  its 
author  can  expect  to  find  readers.  I  submit  therefore  to  you 
the  table  which  I  have  mentioned,  not  altogether  without  a  hope 
that  some  of  you.  Gentlemen,  may  honour  it  with  your  attention^- 
and  in  this  suppostion,  I  would  be  more  gratified  to  receive 
information  bom  tfie  conclusions  which  you  may  derive  fi-om 
them,  dian  to  itamish  inferences  by  my  conunentanes  on  my  own 
investigations. 

But  I  owe  you  my  feeble  assistance  in  a  task  which  I  know  ttf 
be  a  heavy  tax  on  time  and  patience.  I  will  therefore  recapitu- 
late, as  briefly  as  possible,  the  assertions  of  an  author,  whom  you 
will  probably  consult  before  you  decide  on  my  researches  and 
survey  critically  the  results  of  my  observations. 


*  See  this  Joarnal,  vol.  \\\,  p.  193. 

f  It  is  impoitaat  to  inform  tb«  reader  that  these  baromtrical  observationt 
•re  redaced  to  zero  of  the  centigrade  thermometer*  and  corrected  for  the  capillary 
attractioR. 
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Vthey^  DcrtwithsttodiBg  his  unkind  feefiogs  towards  the 
cooBtiy,  wiwre  bt  had  once  found  a  refuge,  and  me  iocompetency 
m  ivUcfa  his  want  of  instruments  pUced  htm  ix  acquiring  dM 
tadiority  of  an  observer,  often  des^ves  a  respectfiil  consHiera* 
tioo,  when  he  generalizes  data  other  than  his  own. 

Connt  Volnejr  asserts,  that  the  north  wind  is  rare  in  this 
eouBdy,  except,  says  he,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Williamsburg* 
The  table  annexed  to  the  present  remarks  warrants  in  some  de* 
gree  that  assertion,  but  we  all  know  that  the  author  of  the  "  Soil 
and  Climate  of  the  United  States"  is  not  correct  in  saying,  that 
line  north  wind  is  rather  misty  than  drVy  and  qftener  accoManied 
with  domdsj  than  toith  a  dear  sky^  (vol.  i,  p«  176).  Ine  re^ 
mzAs  of  tlie  author,  on  the  southeast  wmds,  are  in  accordance 
with  our  experience  ;  bat  the  assertion  that  the  south  winds  ere 
eoder  than  those  from  the  southeast,  is  objecdonable.  However, 
these  diferences  do  not  warrant  discrediting  the  author's  remarks 
OB  the  diraate  of  this  country ;  and  I  am  so  much  the  more 
wiKag  to  do  him  that  justice,  as  I  was  rektctant  to  admit  his 
inferraces  with  imlitnked  oonfidence.* 

hi  regard  to  my  own  obsemitions  at  a  ferst  inspection,  or 
nAst  omitting  to  take  bto  consideration  the  number  of  oi<ecva- 
doju.  correspondmg  to  every  one  of  die  8  winds  under  which 
Hntf  are  ranged  b  the  annexed  table,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
eowse  of  either  of  the  three  months,  the  hei^  of  the  barometer 
was  but  little  affected  by  the  change  of  the  wind.  For  instance, 
ID  September  the  barometer  was  at  356  lines  (omitting  fractions) 
doriag  5  of  the  8  winds  fiom  north  to  northwest,  noA  again  in 
November  it  was  at  359  lines,  at  the  same  number  of  obaerva- 
tioDs,  though  not  in  the  same  wmds.  But  I  would  remark,  that 
aUowanoe  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  number  of  observa- 
doDs.  Thus  in  September,  9  obsenations  giving  356*52  lines^ 
iirii^  a  northwest  wind,  are  equal  in  result  to  3  during  a  south- 

"  '    ''i        III  11         I    «       III!  I         ■ I   I— — i^afc— ^— »— »— a^-^^^—j— — ^p— ^^>— ^~— ^ 

'  ObserratioDf  on  wind  and  weather  mentioned  in  Dr  Ratfa's  valoable  wori[,  tasA- 
iNde  in  Philadelphia  daring  September  and  October  1793,  show  that  of  6  days  in 
September  1798,  when  the  wind  was  nortli,  but  one  day  wat  cloudy.  Three  dayt  of 
antest  wkid  were  likewite  doodjr.  With  toutheast  winds  one  day  was  ftlr,  6ne 
ctaw^y,  and  one  rainy.  Two  days  of  sonth  winds  were  cloudy.  Three  dvrs  of 
Nodnrest,  one  day  west,  and  seven  of  northwest  were  fair,  in  October  1793, 
&T6liys  ikmb,  two  nordieast,  one  of  east,  one  of  southwest,  Ibor  of  west,  six 
tf  mmest  winds  wera  &ir;  two  days  of  north,  one  of  soolb,  and  three  of  sootb- 
wect  winds  were  cloudy.  One  wind  of  the  north  and  two  from  the  southwest  were 
iccompaaied  with  run. 
Mriosiah  Meigs  states  lor  ld90  On  Wasbingloii.) 

Winds.    East  1.  Winds.    Northeast     OL 

Southeast     ll.  West  108. 

Noitfa  13.  Nortfaweet  lS6k 

Sooth  43.  Southwest   177. 

Bost.  Jour.  Jan.  fy  Feb.  1826.        37 


^ 
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westerly  wind.  Now  a  great  bei^t  of  the  barometer,  resukiiig 
fixMD  a  ereat  number  of  observations,  proves,  it  seems,  that  the 
eSect  observed  in  most  of  these  cases  is  greater,  than  when  de- 
monstrated by  only  a  few  observations.  The  example  I  have 
quoted  will  illustrate  my  idea :  9  observations,  in  6ne  wind, 
indicating  356*52  lines,  are  equal  m  result  to  3  observations 
during  another  wind.  Were  then,  individually^  the  former  gen- 
erally of  smaller  rate  than  the  latter  ?  No ;  but  smaller  quanti- 
ties were  compensated  by  greater,  and  these  must  have  been 
more  numerous  than  the  former.  Three  observations  may  be 
accidentally  productive  of  a  great  numerical  result,  but  9  observa- 
tions lessen  comparatively  the  iufluence  of  exceptions,  and  seem 
to  mdicate  rather  the  rule. 

I  have  tried  various  methods  to  bring  this  to  a  clearer  view  ; 
finall)r,  I  have  thought  that  separating  the  winds,  according  to  the 
ph3rsiognomy  and  the  geographical  position  of  this  country,  with 
reelect  to  sea  and  land,  the  investigation  would  at  least  repose 
upon  an  adequate  ground.  I  have  therefore  compared  the  baro- 
metrical results  connected  with  the  winds  from  W.  NW.  N. 
and  NE.  with  those  which  are  conjointed  with  the  winds  S.  SE. 
S.  9nd  SW.  The  latter  may  be  called  Adantic  winds,  and  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  coast  urom  the  Bav  of  Fundy  to  the  Strait 
of  Pamlico,  and  the  former  are,  on  the  contrary,  contmental 
winds.  Taking  then  proportionaUyj  their  correspcHiding  baro- 
metrical results,  it  appears  that, 

1^.  In  September^  the  barometer  was  more  elevated  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  E.  SE.  S.  and  SW.  winds,  than  during 
the  W.  NW.  N.  and  NE.  winds. 

2^.  In  October^  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  considerably  mate 
elevated  during  the  W.  NW.  N.  and  NE.  winds,  than  during 
the  winds  S.  SE.  S.  and  SW. 

3^.  In  JVovember^  it  was  again,  as  during  September,  m<M« 
elevated  during  E.  SE.  S.  and  SW.  than  in  those  of  W.  NW. 
N.  and  NE: 

Taking  from  the  observations  of  November  the  N.  and  NE. 
winds  and  comparinc  their  barometrical  results  with  those  be- 
knging  to  S.  and  SW.  winds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  were 
considerably  smaller ;  and  taking  from  the  same  mondi  the  east- 
erlv  and  southeasterly  winds,  for  a  comparison  with  the  W.  and 
NW.  winds,  the  former  will  be  found  accompanied  with  much 
greater  barometrical  heights  than  die  latter. 

*During  the  month  of  September  the  barometer  stood  gea- 

^ ■ 1   iji  I  ,        -  -m 

»  See  note,  page  28«. 
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«rafiy  the  highest  with  winds  firom  the  north,  northeast,  and  north- 
west. The  aFerage  of  39  observations  made  during  the  preva- 
lence of  these  i^inds,  give  us  a  mean  height  of  356*6  l.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  table,  that  it  descended  only  once  to 
€•7481  m,  (29'453  in.).  Fortyseven  barometrical  observations 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  other  5  wmds  furnish  a  mean  height 
of  355-89  L- 

The  south  and  soutlieast  winds,  in  which  the  barometer  was 
observed  35  times,  indicate  but  a  mean  height  of  355'98  l.  yet 
some  of  the  observations,  taken  separately,  seem  to  indicate  a 
great  rise  of  the  mercury.  In  the  colunm  of  the  southern  winds, 
the  indications  are  twice  0*760  m.  (29*922  in.)  and  the  ba- 
rometer never  fell,  during  their  prevalence,  below  0*7481  ra. 
(29*1453  in.).  Calculating  separately  the  observations,  made 
under  winds  from  the  nordi,  northeast,  west,  and  northwest,  we 
find  for  44  observations,  an  average  of  356*65  l.  a  result  which  b 
equal  to  that  of  39  observations,  made  in  the  winds  from  north, 
northeast,  and  northwest.  42  observations  in  the  winds  from 
east,  southeast,  south,  and  southwest,  give  but  355*65  l. 

Agam,  during  the  month  of  October,  the  barometer  was  ob- 
served 40  times  in  north,  northeast,  west,  and  northwest  winds, 
and  the  average  result  of  these  40  observations  is  356*67  l. 
The  average  of  the  other  50  observations  of  that  month,  in  winds 
from  the  east  to  southwest,  is  358*2  l. 

fmally,  during  November,  48  barometrical  observations  in 
winds  from  north,  northeast,  west,  and  northwest  present  a  mean 
result  of  359*1  l.  while  41  observations  in  the  omer  four  winds 
give  359*9  l,  Examming  separately  the  observations  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  northwest  wind  prevailed,  one  is  struck  with  the 
uncommon  height  of  the  barometer,  which  rose  once  to  0*7672  m. 
(30*394  in.). 

Resuming  these  relative  results  of  3  months,  we  discover  that 
in  October f  the  barometer  was  higher  in  north,  northeast,  west, 
and  northwest  winds,  than  when  the  other  four  winds  prevailed : 
that  the  contrary  was  observed  in  November  and  September. 
However,  tliis  conclusion  must  be  qualified,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  observadons  corresponding  to  every  one  of  these  sub- 
divisions y  but  the  differences  are  so  slight,  that  they  can  be  neg- 
lected in  calculations  Kke  these.  Yet  it  may  be  seen  by  such  an 
analytical  examinadon,  how  quantides  may  be  combined,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  useful  results,  and  how  useless  or  productrve  of 
errors  they  are,  as  long  as  thev  r^nain  in  no  odier  regularity, 
than  that  which  tfaeur  chronok>gical  order  gives  them.  According 
|o  &e  happy  remark  of  Haiiy,  ^'  the  Arithmetic  of  the  barometer 
is  a  surer  guide,  than  its  mere  rise  and  faU." 
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foBowing 
',  during  I 


November,  1825. 


Day*. 

Mean  height  of 
the  BftTom. 

Diflexences. 

1 

29*461 

2 

29-727 

+  0-266" 

3 

30-141 

+  0*414 

4 

30-277 

+  0-136 

5 

30-319 

+  0*042 

6 

30-188 

—  0131 

7 

30-053 

—  0*136 

8 

29-874 

—  0-179 

9 

29-834 

—  OHMO 

10 

29-915 

+  0*081 

11 

29-850 

—  0*065 

12 

30-103 

+  0-253 

13 

30-015 

—  0-088 

14 

29-711 

—  0-304 

15 

29-883 

+  0-172 

16 

29-875 

—  0-008 

17 

29-602 

—  0*273 

18 

29-788 

+  0-186 

19 

30-083 

+  0-295 

20 

29-895 

—  0*188 

21 

29-997 

+  0-102 

22 

29-990 

-0-007 

23 

30*137 

+  0*147 

24 

29-878 

—  0-259 

35 

29-916 

. 

[-0*038 

26 

30-003 

- 

•  0*087 

27 

30007 

^ 

-0-004 

28 

30010 

- 

h  0-003 

29 

29-970 

—  0-040 

30 

29-901 

—  0-069 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercuiy  in  the  barometer  ai«e  general- 
ly mdual  aod  slow.  Quick  chafes  have  been  obserredln  w»A 
aim  south  winds,  vis.  bom  4fa.  P.  M.  of  the  lOtb  of  Septadhar 
^  7  h.  A.  M.  of  the  lldi  the  rise  was  0*0073 m.  or  3-4MliD- 
the  wind  being  sovthwe^  and  the  weather  fair.    From  the  l^ 
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« 
of  October  4  h.  P.  M.  to  the  17th,  7  h.  A.  M.  the  change  was 

0*0063  nu  or  2*544  fin.  the  wmd  b^ng  northwest  and  the  weather 

lur.     From  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  November,  the  change  was 

0-025O  m.  or  1  inch,  the  wind  having  blown  generally  from  the 

south  with  a  clear  sky. 

"  The  elasticity  of  the  air  of  the  temperate  zones,''  observes 

M.  de  Humboldt  [Tableau  Physique  des  Regions  Equinoxialesi 

tic.  p.  90,]    ^  varies  in  the  same  place  sometimes  as  much  as 

30  lin.  French  measure,  25*486l.  ;  under  the  tropics,  where  the 

regular  winds  bring  constantly  an  air  of  eaual  temperature,  from 

the  10th  degree  north  to  the  10th  south  ot  the  equator,  the  das- 

toci^  does  not  vary,  on  the  sea  shcn^,  more  than  1*4  lin.  (1*488  l.) 

tnd  at  0235   feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  does  not  aher 

0-7  fin.  (0-744  L.).** 

Our  observations  show  that  the  variations  are  here  more  con- 

Mderable  than  under  the  tropics,  but  less  than  M.  de  Humboldt, 

IB  his  general  statement,  ascribes  to  the  temperate  zone.     During 

November  last,  the  range  was  0-961  in.  (11-532  l.). 

Tlie  success  of  my  endeavours  to  compare  the  mean  height  of 

the  barometer  at  Paris  with  that  in  Washington,  has  been  aftcted 

by  the  want  of  any  detailed  account  of  the  former,  except  the 

^  Annales  de  Chemie  et  Physique,'*  for  1823,  from  Januaiy  vmtil 

May  inclusive.     However,  taking  the  mtan  ot  the  avtra^  height 

of  the  barometer  during  that  interval  of  time  at  Parts,  which 

amounts  to  0-75303  m.  (29-646  in.),  and  comparing  it  with  the 

mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  Washington  during  November 

last,  according  to  my  observations,  (0-76062  m.  =  29-942  in.J, 

it  will  be  fouml  that  the  mercury  stood  here  higher  than  in  Paris 

by  3-552  L. 

From  April  1823  until  April  1824,  I  found  the  mean  height 

0-76O  m.  (20-922  mX 

M.  de  Hmnboldt  {Tableau  Phyaque  des  Regions  Equinox* 

iales]  has  supposed  m  his  barcMnetrical  measurements  the  height 

of  diat  instrument  on  die  level  of  the  sea  0-76202  m.  (30*001  in.) 

at  +  25^  of  the  Cent,  thermometer.     Reducing  it  to  zero  of  the 

same  diermometrical  scale,  the  height  would  be 

0-7602  =  29-931 
Average  of  November  last  in  Washington  29-944 

AveragefromApril  1823  to  April  1824  in  Washington   29-922 

M.  Biot  9^  [Trait6  de  Phyaque,  Experimentale  et  Math^ 
antique],  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometw  is  on  the  level 
of  the  sea  0-7629  m.  (30-036iB.),  the  temperature  being  0*8<^ 
C«.  (l:40Fahr.).    At  Paris,  «i  the  level  of  *e  Seine  it  i* 
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The  foOowing  table  shows  the  difierences  from  one  daj  to 
lotb^,  during  November,  of  the  mean  heights  of  the  baromeler.* 

November,  1825. 


Payi. 

Mean  height  of 
tbeBarom. 

Diflereocet. 

I 

29-461 

«  « 

3 

29-727 

+  0-266 

3 

30141 

+  0-414 

4 

30-277 

+  0-136 

5 

30-319 

+  0-042 

6 

30-188 

—  0-131 

7 

30-053 

—  0-135 

8 

29-874 

—  0-179 

9 

29-834 

—  0-040 

10 

29-915 

+  0-081 

U 

29-850 

—  0-065 

13 

30-103 

+  0-253 

13 

30-015 

—  0-088 

14 

29-711 

—  0-304 

15 

29-883 

+  0-172 

16 

29-875 

—  0-008 

17 

29-602 

—  0-273 

18 

29-788 

+  0-186 

19 

30-083 

+  0-295 

20 

29-895 

—  0-188 

21 

29-997 

+  0-102 

22 

29-990 

—  0-007 

23 

30-137 

+  0-147 

24 

29-878 

—  0-259 

25 

29-916 

- 

[-0-038 

26 

30-003 

- 

•  0-087 

27 

30-007 

- 

-0-004 

28 

30-010 

- 

-0-003 

29 

29-970 

—  0-040 

30 

29-901 

—  0-069 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  merctay  in  the  barometer  are  gena-al- 
\j  gradual  aod  slow.  Quick  changes  have  been  obserred In  nordi 
and  south  raids,  vis.  from  4fa.  P.  M.  of  the  lOtb  of  Septemtor 
^  7  h.  A.  M.  of  the  11th  the  rise  was  0H)073m.  or  a-404)B. 
the  wind  baing  sovthwest  and  the  vmither  fair.    From  the  IM 
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* 
of  October  4  h.  P.  M.  to  the  17th,  7  h.  A.  M.  the  change  was 
0*dO§din^  CM- 2*544  fin.  the  wind  bebw  northwest  and  theweadier 
fior.  From  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  November,  the  change  waa 
0*0250  m.  or  1  inch,  the  wind  having  blown  generally  from  the 
south  with  a  clear  sky. 

"  The  elasticity  of  the  ahr  of  the  temperate  zones,^  obsenres 
M.  de  Humboldt  [Tableau  Physique  des  Regions  Equinoxiales, 
fac  p.  90,]  **  raries  in  the  same  place  sometimes  as  much  as 
901io.  French  measure,  35*486l.  ;  imder  the  tropics,  where  the 
regular  winds  bring  constantly  an  air  of  eaual  temperature,  from 
die  10th  degree  north  to  the  10th  south  ot  the  equator,  the  das- 
lici^  does  not  vary,  on  the  sea  shore,  more  than  1  *4  lin.  (1  *488  l.) 
tod  at  0235  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  does  not  aher 

0-7  Kn.  (0-744  L.)." 
Our  observations  show  that  the  variations  are  here  more  con- 

Mderable  than  under  the  tropics,  but  less  than  M.  de  Humboldt, 

ia  kis  general  statement,  ascrwes  to  the  temperate  zone.     During 

November  last,  die  range  was  0'961  in.  (11*532  l.). 

He  success  of  my  endeavours  to  compare  the  mean  height  of 
the  barometer  at  Paris  with  that  in  Washington,  has  be^:i  a^cted 
by  the  want  of  any  detailed  account  of  the  former,  except  the 
^  Annates  de  Chemie  et  Physique,'*  for  1823,  from  Januaiy  tmtil 
May  inclusive.  However,  taking  the  mtan  ot  the  ttDera^  height 
of  the  barometer  during  that  interval  of  time  at  Paris,  which 
itnouDts  to  0*75303  m.  (29*646  in.),  and  comparing  it  widi  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  Washington  during  November 
fast,  according  to  my  observations,  (0'76062  m.  =  29*942  in.J, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  stood  here  higher  than  in  Paris 
by  3-552  l. 

From  April  1823  until  April  1824,  I  found  the  mean  height 
0-760  m.  (20*922  in.). 

H.  de  Humboldt  {Tableau  Physique  des  Regions  Equinox* 
iales]  has  supposed  m  his  barcMnetrical  measurements  the  height 
of  diat  instrument  on  die  level  of  the  sea  0*76202  ra.  (30*001  in.) 
at  +  25^  of  the  Cent,  thermometer.  Reducing  it  to  zero  of  the 
same  diermometrical  scale,  the  height  would  be 

m.  in. 

0*7602  =  29*931 
Average  of  November  last  in  Wadiington  29*944 

AvmgefromApril  1823  to  AiNTil  1824  in  Washington   29*922 

M.  Biot  says  [Trait6  de  Physioue,  Experimentale  et  Math^ 
na^oe],  that  the  mean  height  of  tte  barometer  is  on  the  level 
ofihe  sea  0*76129  m.  (30*036  in.),  the  tempertture  being  0*8^ 
Cett  (1t40  Fmhr.).    At  Paris,  oh  the  level  of  *e  Seine  it  i* 
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W  asoemmed,  aod  their  m&fsteotte  distiiicdy  deser&ed  hy  mukt- 
plied  observstKHis  of  these  events.  ^*  And  tlie  analysis  of  proba- 
mlities,"  says  M.  de  la  Place,  "  fixes  the  probability  of  the  exia- 
tence  and  the  intensity  of  the  cause." 

Such  is  the  variety  and  the  importance  of  the  results,  to  which 
bug  observations  may  lead,  that  even  a  natural  history  of  the 
atmosphere  may  at  some  future  time  be  written ;  I  mean  a  histo- 
ry of  its  state  at  diffiarent  times.  Great  changes  of  heat  are  tes- 
tified by  the  annals  of  antiquity.  Rivers  which  were  frozen  in 
the  times  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  Tiber  and  the 
RhoDB)  flow  now  in  the  severest  winters.  Tlie  Black  Sea  is  no 
more  the  hard  fix>aen  sea  of  Ckmstantine  Copronomus,  and  Ger- 
many and  France  are  tropical  regions  in  comparison  with  the 
degree  of  coU  which  the  ancients  ascribed  to  them.  In  compar- 
ison with  such  changes,  the  following  may  hardly  seem  worth 
noticing,  to  kidividuals  who  are  not  aware  of  the  importance  of 
even  the  smallest  quantity  in  mathematical  mquiries.  Acconfing 
to  Carlini,  observatioas  made  at  Alilan  indicate  a  diminution  of 
the  prenure  of  the  atnx>spi»re.  The  mean  hei^uof  the  barom- 
^(Br  was 

ID.  lia. 

From  1764  to  1792  =  27—9-104 
From  1792  to  1801  =  27—8-522 


Difference  -582 


Before  I  conclude,  Greotlemen,  this  very  imperfect  attempt  to 
you  rather  my  respect  and  gratitude,  than  to  give  you  any 
iofiMrmatioo  on  the  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  wish  to 
acknowiedge  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  my  observations,  with  some  of  tlie  data,  which  were  so 
ahhr  presented  to  us  in  our  last  meeting. 

Ify  obeervMions  comprehend  the  interval  already  mentioned 
fitxn  the  17th  of  April  1823  to  the  18th  of  April  1824.  The 
mean  heat  deduced  from  them  is  58*5^  Fahr.  for  the  whole 
year,  67'6^  lor  the  summer,  aod  47-2^  for  the  winter.  Mr 
Littk  indicates,  in  round  numbers,  56^  as  the  mean  heat  of  the 
year.  Besides  that  my  observations  did  not  begin  with  the  1st 
of  January  1823,  nor  end  on  the  31st  December  of  the  same 
year,  .but  were  extended  beyond  the  subseouent  vernal  equbox, 
a  diferenee  of  2*5^  Fahr.  is  in  the  limits  of  the  di&rences  that 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  difierence  in  the  method  of  observing,  and 
the  oonstruetion  of  the  instruments.  The  mean  result  of  Mr 
Little's  observations  for  the  last  3  years  is  56-3^.     Mr  Josi^ 
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Meies  rates  the  mean  temperatare  of  1821  at  5(^'Q^^.  The  re- 
6uk  1  have  presented  it  2'7^  greater  than  the  mean  heat  M,  de 
Humboldt  ascribes  to  New  York. 

In  his  mteresting  dissertation  on  the  distribution  of  heat  on 
the  sufface  of  the  globe^  he  observes,  that  the  mean  heat,  during 
the  month  of  October,  can,  under  high  northern  latitudes,  be 
considered  as  approaching  the  mean  heat  of  the  whole  year* 
During  die  month  of  October,  I  found  it  to  be  13*3^  Cent. 
(55'9°  Fahr.).  The  difference  between  the  average  heat  of 
that  month,  and  the  result  of  all  my  observadons  for  a  year,  was 
consequendy  but  1-4^  Cent.  (2'5^  Fahr.).  With  respect  to 
New  York,  M.  de  Humboldt  rates  the  difference  only  0'4^  Cent* 
Our  colleague  states  the  mean  temperature  of  October  1823  to 
be  54^,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year,  56°, 
difference  2^.  With  respect  to  1824,  the  difference  it  only  1°, 
but  during  1825  it  amounted  to  3°. 

The  bothermal  line  of  KP,  according  to  the  ingenious  system 
of  the  great  German  traveller,  passes  through  this  country,  in 
42^  45'  lat.  one  degree  south  of  Dublin,  half  a  degree  north  of 
Paris,  (P  y  south  of  Prague,  P  5'  North  of  Buda,  and  2°  46' 
north  of  Pekin.  How  astonisliing  must  be,  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  this  subject,  such  a  similarity  of  temperature  be- 
tween Philadelphia,  the  latitude  of  which  is  39^  56',  and  Dublin, 
which  situated  in  51^  25^,  and  the  difference  of  5°  Cent,  (9^ 
Fahr.)  m  the  mean  temperature  of  New  York  and  Naples, 
thmigh  they  are  situated  under  the  same  latitude. 

llie  changes  of  temperature  are  rapid  in  this  country,  and 
very  great  in  comparison  with  the  vanations  under  the  torrid 
zone.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  m  Paris  they  amount  to 
44^,  and  in  more  northern  countries  of  Europe  to  even  60^. 

Gentlemen,  researches  in  the  field  of  science  become  daily 
more  numerous,  and  unexpected  results  are  the  reward  of  inde- 
fatigable inquiry.  Mayer  is  no  more  an  authority.  His  specula- 
tions are  superseded  by  experiments  and  analyses.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Pole  can  be  no  more  supposed  to  be  zero,  as 
that  celebrated  astronomer  had  stated,  Arago,  in  discussing 
bodi  hypotheses,  viz.  that  this  continent  extends  itself  to  the 
northern  pole  contiguously  or  by  means  of  an  Archipelago  of 
islands,  little  separated  from  each  other,  and  that  the  ocean  sur- 
rounds that  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  availing  him- 
self of  observations  made  from  the  54°  to  the  Melville  islands, 
situated  in  75°  lat.  has  estabBshed,  with  great  plausibility,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  pole  is  25°  Cent. 

I^ay  the  heat  of  the  human  body  has  found  an  bgenious  ob*- 
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server.  It  was  known  that  in  England,  the  temperaCare  of  our 
species  is  36-70  Cent.  (98.10  pahr.).  Dr  Jdrn  Davy,  in 
his  account  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  has  conduded  from  obsei^ 
rations  made  with  several  individuals,  natives  of  Europe  and  of 
Ceylon,  that  by  going  from  a  cold  or  temperate  climate  to 
tropical  countries,  the  heat  of  man  increases  1^,  and  in  some 
persons  I'S^  Cent. 

The  country  to  which  science  has  been  indebted  for  Frankliir 
and  Rumfbrd,  the  country  which  was  among  the  first  in  furnish* 
tng  data  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
cannot  remain  indifferent  to  exertions  for  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge* 


Curunu  Change  of  Cotour  in  Oxides  of  Cobalt  antd  Zimc,-^^ 
It  has  been  observed^  that  when  a  mixed  solution  of  zinc  and  of 
oobah  is  precipitated,  so  as  to  furnish  a  mixture  of  the  oxides, 
and  this  mixtore  is  weU  washed  and  dried,  it  forms  a  white  pow^ 
der,  which,  when  heated  m  a  cbse  vessel,  k>ses  water,  and  be^ 
oomes  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  though  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
does  not  amount  to  above  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole.  When 
well  prepared,  it  is  probable  that  this  compound  may  be  found  Vb 
be  a  very  usefiil  pigment. — ^uart.  Jour.  38. 

Refrigerating  Salt.^^  we  mix  57  parts  of  muriate  of  potash, 
with  32  of  munate  of  ammooiay  and  10  of  nitrate  of  potash,  a 
refrigerating  salt  will  be  produced.  This  salt,  put  into  four  parts 
of  water,  and  quickly  acoated,  will  make  the  thermometer  des* 
cend  from  20^  to  5^  below  zero,  m  Reaumur's  thermometer. — 
Vauquelin,  Journal  de  Pharmacies 

Iodine  in  Mineral  Waters. — ^Iodine  was  first  discovered  in 
mineral  waters  by  M.  Angelini,  who  found  it  in  the  salt  water  of 
Voghera,  and  in  die  water  of  Sales  in  the  Voguerais.  M.  Cantu, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Turin,  surprised  at  the  wonderfiJ 
effects  of  the  sulphurous  water  of  Castel  Nova  d'Asd,  in  the 
treatment  of  goitres,  and  other  glandular  maladies,  examined  it 
chemically,  and  found  it  more  rich  in  iodine  than  any  other.— 
Mem.  de  TorinOy  tom.  xxix.  p.  221. 

Remarkable  Hailstones  with  pwriric  JVucki^ — The  foOowiog 
very  curk>us  aocount  of  these  hauitoiies  is  given  in  ft  letter  ficoa» 


Chmr4l  LOeKgmce^  iff 

Ppofesser  John  of  Berfin,  to  BtroD  Ferustac.  it  ferms  abo 
part  of  a  letter  from  Dr  EversmaBii,  kDOWD  by  his  traveb  in  Am, 
dated.  16th  September,  btta  O/eoburgi  where  he  has*  landed 
properQr. 

^^  Some  days  before  our  arrival  at  Sterlkamak,  (more  than 
100  versts  bom  Orenburg,)  there  arose  a  storm  m  which  very  re* 
markable  hail  feU.  The  nailstanea^  which  were  tolerably  target 
amUmedatUmey  ami  crystallized  nucleus.  Thirty  of  them  have 
be^Q  sent  to  our  Governor,  and  I  have  received  two  specimens*" 
Tkey  are  of  a  brown  odour  like  the  auriferous  pynt/es  of  Bere-* 
aowdqr,  in  Siberia.  Their  sur&ce  is  shrivelled  and  diining. 
The  ciystal  forms  a  flattened  octoedron,  whose  edges  are  salient* 
The  tvro  diagonals  of  the  base  are  five  lines  by  four,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  summits  is  two  lines.  Sometimes  the  four  angles  of 
the  base  are  trunc^ed.  It  seems  that  the  constiiuent  parts  cf 
Aese  cryHals  are  sulphur  and  metals.  No  analysis  of  them  hs^ 
yet  been  made,  but  1  shall  perhaps  have  occa^n  to  do  this.-*- 
S^BuU.  dm.  Sc.  Fkys.  Feb.  1825,  p.  117. 

JDistasice  to  which  minutdy^vided  Matter  may  be  carried  by 
the  Wind. — On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  January  last,  Mr 
Forbes,  on  board  the  Clyde  East  Indiaman,  bound  to  LondcMi^ 
in  lat.  10  deg.  40  min.  N.  and  long.  27  deg.  41  min.  W.  and 
i^KMit  600  nules  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  surprised  to  find 
the  sails  covered  with  a  lm)wnisb  sand,  the  particles  of  whicfa^ 
being  examined  by  a  microscqpe,  appeared  extremely  minute. 
At  2  P.  M.  the  same  day,  some  of  the  sails  being  unb^t,  clouds 
of  dust  escaped  fix>m  them,  on  dieir  flapping  against  the  masts. 
During  the  night,  the  wind  had  bfewed  fresh  N£.  by  E.  and  the 
nearest  land  to  windward  was  that  of  the  Afiican  coast  Ijring  be- 
tween Cape  de  Verd  and  the  river  Gambia.  May  not  the  seeds 
of  many  plants,  found  in  remote  and  newly-formed  islands,  have 
beea  thus  conveyed  f-^JVetf  Monthly  Mag.'] 

Variations  in  the  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. — Mr  Dalton 
states  that  he  has  found  tne  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  vary  ttom 
20*7  percent,  to  21*15  per  cent.  The  latter  was  the  case  on 
the  8th  of  January  last,  the  barometer  being  30*9,  wind  NE. 
and  very  moderate,  after  three  days  of  calm  and  gentle  frost. 
The  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  yields  only  20*7  or  20*8  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.— [wiwn.  PkU.'] 

literary  Propesrty  in  France. — ^The  king  of  France  has  ap- 
poaMd  a  commisskiD  to  prepare  a  law  for  die  protection  of  »• 
envy  pmp&ity*    Hie  mpmbent  are,  the  Marqub  of  Lally*-** 
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ToUendal,  Viscount  Lain£,  and  Count  Portalis,  peers  of  France  j 
Royer  CoDard,  the  Count  de  Montbron,  and  rardessus,  depu- 
ties ;  BeUart  and  de  Vatimesnil^  privy  counsellors ;  Delaville  and 
Villemain,  magistrates ;  Auger,  Kaynouard,  Andrieux,  ParsevBl- 
Grandmaison,  Picard,  Al.  Duval,  Michaud,  Dacier,  Baron  Cu- 
vier,  Baron  Fourrier,  and  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  members  of 
the  four  Academies  ;    and  Baron  Taylor,  royal  commissioner  at 
the  Thiatre-Fran^ais.     To  these  are  to  be  added  Messrs  Le- 
mercier,  Etienne,  Moreau,  and  Champein  ;   who,  on  the  royal 
requisition,  have  been  elected  by  the  dramatic  authors  as  dele- 
gates, to  take  a  share  in  that  part  of  the  discussions  of  the  com- 
mission which  will  relate  to  the  interests  of  dramatic  literature. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  invite  the  attendance  of  M.  Talma,  in  consequence  of 
the  close  connexion  between  the  interests  of  dramatic  authors^ 
and  those  of  actors.     A  long  prajei  of  a  law  has  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  commission,  divided  into  twenty  dis- 
tinct heads ;   which,  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
will  be  formed  into  tlie  four  following  chapters : — On  the  prop- 
erty of  literary  works  in  general ;   on  the.  property  of  dramatic 
works ;    on  the  property  of  works  of  art ;   on  the  property  of 
musical  compositions. — [JVeti?  Monthly  Mag,"] 

Patents. — ^Two  patents  have  recendy  been  obtained,  which 
promise  very  brilliant  advantages  to  their  respective  proprietors, 
and  a  decided  benefit  to  the  public.  The  first  is  a  French  discov- 
ery of  an  extremely  hard  and  beautiful  cement  or  stucco,  manu- 
factured fiom  lime  and  some  other  ingredients,  by  which  eveiy 
kind  of  marble  may  be  imitated.  It  is  as  hard  as  marMe,  and 
resembles  it  closely.  Such  is  its  closeness  of  texture,  that  it 
will  admit  of  a  brick  being  struck  against  it  till  reduced  to  pieces^ 
without  its  effecting  the  least  scratch  or  indenture.  Another  ad- 
mirable advantage  is,  that  it  admits  of  fi-esco  painting,  which  wiB 
endure  constant  washing  and  cleaning  without  sufilering  any 
injury.  Oil  painting  can  be  laid  over  the  cement  as  well  as 
water  colours.  Neither  wet,  heat,  cold,  nor  frost,  make  any 
impression,  nor  do  they,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  least  disturb  its 
particles ;  it  will  not  flake  off.  The  second  patent  is  for  orna- 
ments of  various  kinds  in  papier  mache.  The  specimens  already 
produced  are  equal  to  the  finest  carvings  ;  at  present  it  is  intend- 
ed to  supersede  plaster  ornaments  for  gilded  frames,  either  of 
pictures  or  looking-glasses,  and  for  embossed  ornaments  in  pan- 
neling  splendid  rooms.  If  it  be  good  for  frames,  it  must  also  be 
good  for  friezes  and  cornices  of  rooms,  balla,  staircases,  &ic.    Its 
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advantases  are,  that  h  is  extremely  hard,  very  light,  and 
cheap. — [JVetr  Monthly  MagJ] 

JSSt  PofuPs  Method  of  determining  the  Direction  of  the  Merid- 
ian.— ^This  method  consists  in  placing  two  very  disunct  and  weU 
defined  objects  nearly  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  the 
north  meridian  line,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  nearly 
equal  to  twice  the  greatest  elongation  of  the  pole  star.     These 
objects  are  placed  by  means  of  a  telescope,  nxed  like  a  transit 
OQ  a  hcmzontal  axis,  and  pointed  to  the  pole  star,  at  its  greatest 
ekx)gati(m,  and  then  at  its  reflected  image,  the  central  wire, 
which  must  necessarily  describe  a  strictly  veitical  circle,  will 
pass  over  some  terrestrial  object,   which,  if  well  defined,  will 
serve  for  the  mark ;  but  if  not,  a  mark  must  be  set  up  so  as  to 
be  bisected  by  the  wire.     The  same  being  on  the  other  side  of 
the  north  meridian,  the  distances  of  the  marks  from  the  central 
wife  must  be  accurately  measured  with  a  inicrometer.     The 
horizontal  an^es  between  the  marks  being  measured  by  a  theod- 
olite, a  meridian  mark  is  to  be  erected  exactly  between  them. — 
[Brewster^s  Journal.'} 

Remarkable  Effect  on  the  Cambridge  Transit  Instrument. — 
In  adjusting  the  Transit  Instrument  recently  put  in  the  New 
Observatory  at  Cambridge,  Mr  Woodhouse  observed,  that  the 
Ime  of  collunation  deviated  occasionally  to  the  east  or  west  of 
the  meridian  mark  without  any  visible  cause.  He  at  last  found 
that  this  effect  arose  from  the  approach  of  tbe  assistant's  body  to 
the  lateral  braces  used  to  steady  the  instrument  in  an  invariable 
poeition  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  The  expansion  of  the  brace 
nearest  him  thrust  the  axis  of  the  telescope  a^de.  Mr  Wood- 
house  proved  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  deviation,  by  pro- 
ducing the  same  efiect  with  hot  cloths  wrapped  round  the 
irftemate  braces,  and  he,  therefore,  provided  a  proper  apparatus 
to  protect  the  braces  fix)ni  the  sdar  heat,  darins  the  approach  of 
the  sun  to  the  meridian. — [Brewster^s  Jounud.j 

Committee  for  the  improvement  of  Glass  for  Optical  Purposes. 
—We  understand  that  the  Royal  Societv,  of  London,  and  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  are  taking  efiectuai  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  Glass  for  optical  purposes.  A  regular  glasshouse 
has  been  built  for  this  purpose,  and  a  series  of  experiments  will 
be  immediately  begun,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  whose  talents  and  diligence 
we:  anticipate  the  happiest  results. — [Brewster*s  Journal.'] 
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ElectrieUw  4^  Flame. — ^M.  PouiUat  has  shown  that,  m  a  vex* 
tical  flame  rormed  by  the  combinatioa  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen, 
the  visible  part  of  the  flame,  and  the  part  without  it,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  centimetre,  is  positively  electrified,  while,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  flame,  resinous  electricity  alone  is  fiHmd.-*— jP(ertMttac*« 
BMetin.} 

Huygens^  Mathematical  ManuKripts. — A  part  of  these  man- 
uscripts contain  his  correspondence  with  the  philosophers  of  his 
time.  It  is  to  be  regrette^l  that  he  preserved  only  those  which 
were  the  most  interesting  to  hinu  Among  them  are  his  corres- 
pondence with  Leibnitz  and  I'Hopital,  entire.  Another  part  of, 
these  manuscripts  consisting  of  several  volumes  written  by  the 
band  of  Huygens,  contain  essays  on  several  of  his  theories. 
The  manuscripts  of  bis  pubJisbed  works  have  Vkeyme  beeaa 
found*  JcMned  to  his  dissertation  on  the  perouasion  of  bodiesi 
are  several  pieces,  to  show,  as  it  appears,  the  periods  wb^  his 
researches  on  this  subject  were  made. 

M.  Uylenbrock,  lecturer  in  the  Universi^  of  Leyden,  pro- 
poses  to  publish  the  correspondence  with  Leiboka  and  rHojNial, 
which  b  upon  the  diflferential  calcuhis ;  in  which  Leibnitz  ex- 
plains the  use  of  the  calculus,  to  Huvgens,  and  PHftpital  solves 
several  problems  that  the  htt^  had  proposed  to  bun.  The 
editor  confining  htmself  to  the  pieces  oi  great  interest,  bdieves 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  reduce  the  work  to  3  vok.  4to,  and  per- 
haps even  to  one. — [Fenuiac^s  BuUetim.'] 

Light  produced  dnrioiff  Cry^aUizatian. — ^Dobereiner  stateg, 
that  a  splendid  instance  of  light  produced  during  crystallizatioD 
was  observed  by  M.  Buchner,  oi  Magomia,  during  the  sublima- 
tion of  benzoic  acid,  previously  mixed  with  pulverized  carbon. 
The  sublimation  was  carried  on  in  a  tall  glass  cylmder  upon  a  stove, 
and  when  it  had  well  begun  there  appeared  an  uninlerrupted 
succession  of  sparks,  continuing  for  naif  an  hour,  and  which 
ceased  only  when  the  cvlinder  was  removed  firom  the  stove. 

Dobereiner  states,  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  those  saks, 
containing  no  water  of  crystallizadon,  are  especially  powerful  in 
producing  light  during  their  crystalliza&on.-^Crtor.  di  FmcOj  vii, 
470. 

Test  of  the  Presence  ^  Muriatic  or  Mlric  Jldd,  or  Salts  if 
these  Adds. — For  Muriatic  Add,  or  Muriates.  Put  pure  nitric 
acid  into  a  poioelain  capsule,  and  thiow  to  the  bottom  of  it  a 
very  minute  quaot^  of  finety-divided  gold,  precipitated  firom  its 


solation  by  sulphate  of  iron ;  put  into  the  acid  a  minute  fragment 
of  any  muriate,  by  degrees  the  gold  will  be  surrounded  by  a  light 
yeHow  tint,  a  certain  sign  that  it  is  attacked.  A  fiftieth  of  a  grain 
of  a  muriate  may  be  detected  in  this  manner. 

F\fr  Nitric  Add  or  Nitrates.  Operating  in  an  inverse  man- 
ner, the  presence  of  a  nitrate  in  a  soluble  sak  may  be  ascertained. 
The  gold  should  be  put  into  muriatic  acid  as  pure  and  as  colour- 
less as  possible,  and  then  a  fragment  of  the  salt,  supposed  to 
contain  a  nitrate,  added ;  sometimes  this  experiment  remiires 
many  hours  for  its  completion,  if  there  be  but  a  smdl  quantiQr  of 
mtrate  present. 

This  variation  of  Dr  Wollaston's  test,  may  at  times  be  usefiffly 
employed. — [Ann.  de  CMtnic,  xxviii,  36.] 

Metenr. — A  briHitnt  meteor  was  observed  on  die  evening  of 
March  31st.  about  8  o'clock,  in  the  SSW.;  its  elevation  when 
frst  observed  being  apparently  40^.  A  strong  stream  of  Hdit 
was  thrown  out  in  the  clirectbn  from  which  it  oeBcended.  Be- 
fore it  descended,  the  light  disa]:^)eared  entirely.  From  the  ap- 
pearances, it  is  probable  that  an  aerolite  (or  meteoric  stone)  (ell 
KHnewhere  in  this  vicinity — Cambridge.  It  appears  by  an  ac- 
count from  New  Haven,  that  the  same  meteor  was  seen  at  that 
place,  passing  in  a  westerly  direction*  Its  passage  was  accompa- 
nied with  an  explosKKi. — [W]. 


Celestial  PTummenafor  the  months  tf  April  and  Mmf  1826,  eom^ 
putedfor  Cambridge j  in  Ust.  42^  23'  28"  N.  and  long.  71**  7' 25" 
W.    Mean  time.    Conratttaicated  by  R.  T.  Paine,  Esq. 

April  1826. 
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(To  be  continued.) 
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ERRATA. 

in  the  notice  of  the  comet,  page  101,  for  61^  32^  read  50^  32^.  In 
lestial  phenomena,  page   102,  Nov.  26th.  for  6  h.  41  m.  read  5h.41 
and  in  the  second  line  of  the  note  at  bottom  of  same  page,  ieU  "  \  ** 
•'Bunset." 
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MADE  AT  W 

•epiember,  October,  and  J^ova 

.LEaVSTEEV. 


nding  Heights  of  the  Barometer,  le  Barometer. 


Jcf 


State  of  the  Weetber* 


clear  and  calm. 

id.    light  wind, 
cloudy,     id. 
fair,  calm, 
clear,  strong  wind. 

id.  id. 

fine,  calm* 

id.      id. 

id.      id. 

id.      id. 

id.      id. 

id.  id. 
hazy,  id. 
clear,  id. 

id.     id. 
light  fog,  id. 
fair,     id. 

id.  id. 
light  fog,  id. 
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Abt.  XXXU.— wi  Review  of$ome  Uad%ngP<nnti  in  the  Official 
Character  and  Proceedings  €fthe  latel^resident  of  the  Hoyal 
Society.     By  a  CkirrespoDdent.     {PhU.  Mag."] 

[The  writer  of  tbe  followiiisReTiew  relies  upon  the  esublisbed  liberality  and  can- 
doar  of  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Philosophical  Magazine,  when  be  transmits  for  insertion 
in  that  ?aluabie  pttblicatioii  an  article  which  may,  probably,  ran  counter  to  die 
Qsual  train  of  his  own  sentiments  and  feelings.  The  main  object  of  the  writer  it 
to  enable  the  mendiers  of  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  British  Institutions,  by  a 
calm  retrospect  of  past  occurrences  to  diminish  the  evil  efiects  which  have  result- 
ed from  them,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  practical  errors  in 
future.  He  has  advanced  nothing  as  £iicts,  but  what  he  has  carefully  verified ; 
aad  as  he  wishes  those  facts  alone  to  make  their  due  impression,  he  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  accompany  them  with  his  name.] 

The  Royal  Society,  as  Chamberlajme  remarks,  **  chose  for 
its  motto  JyuUius  in  verba^  to  testify  dieir  resolution  not  to  be 
enslaved  by  any  of  the  greatest  aimiority  in  their  inquiries  after 
oature;"  and  so  long  as  their  Presidents  were  changed  with 
moderate  frequency,  and  no  one  acquired  any  more  authori^ 
Gt  influence  than  was  due  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  independh 
ently  of  his  rank  (whatever  that  might  be,)  all  continued  to  go  on 
weU.  The  arts  and  sciences,  in  their  numerous  departments, 
were  promoted  by  the  labours  and  inquiries  of  the  different 
members  of  the  society  ;  each  brought  fh>m  his  own  stock  to 
deposite  in  the  general  storehouse  ;  all  was  harmony ;  and  bick- 
emg  and  usurpation  were  alike  unknown.  Tlie  distinctions 
whidi  prevail  in  human  society  were  not  forgotten  ;  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  operate  injuriously  in  a  society  where  all 
were,  by  its  original  constitution,  fellows.  Ah  authorized  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Rojral  Sodety  circulated  in  1693,  only 
thirty  years  after  its  incorporation  by  charter,  terminates  thus  : — 
"  The  reader  may  perceive  by  this  list,  how  many  sober,  learn* 
ed,  solid,  ingenious  persons,  of  difterent  degrees^  religions,  coun^ 
triesj  professions,  trades,  zsA  fortunes,  have  united  and  conspired, 
hj^  aside  aU  names  of  distinction,  amicably  to  promote  exper- 
imental knowledge.'' 

Indeed,  it  is  only  by  determining  thus  to  ^^  lay  adde  aD  distinc- 
tions," except  those  which  talents  and  genius  confer,  that  a  So- 
ciety formed  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  sphere  of  natu- 
ral knowledge  in  all  its  branches  can  be  adequately  efficient ;  for 
if  it  be  "  with  wise  intent"  that 

**  The  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  conmion  toil,'' 

It  is  surehr  wise  for  such  an  institution  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
B(^.  Jaw.  April  if  May,  1826.  39 
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classify  the  results  of  the  individual  eneipes  of  its  members, 
however  diversified  their  several  pursuits,  or  however  varied  tbe 
stations  in  poKtical  society  which  they  occupy.  Thus  has  the 
Royal  Society  proceeded  in  different  periods  of  its  hisUxy.  It 
did  not  expel  Isaac  J^ewton  at  a  time  when  he  was  too  poor  to 
defray  the  weekly  charges  of  the  Society  ;  nor  did  it  refuse  to 
admit  Edmund  Stone  or  Thomas  Simpson^  or  James  Fergusonj 
although  one  had  been  a  gardener^s  son^  the  other  a  weaver,  aod 
the  third  a  shepherd. 

These,  and  other  important  l^eiy^fits,  likely  to  accrue  from  tbe 
voluntary  association  of  men  of  science,  may  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
served, although  any  one  of  their  number  chosen  to  be  their  P^e^ 
ident  should  continue  such  for  a  series  of  years,  or  althou^  be 
be  a  man  of  elevated  or  noble  rank.  Hie  history  of  the  I^al 
Society  presents  instances  of  this  kind ;  as  will  be  evident  bam 
the  subjoined  list  of  Presidents  from  the  commencement  of  tbe 
Society  to  the  present  time.*  But,  in  order  that  benefits  like 
these  may  contmue  to  result,  be  it  recollected,  as  has  always 
been  observed,  and  will  doubdess  in  fiiture  be  found,  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  who  most  successfully  promote 
its  interests,  are  men  ardendy  attached  to  some  one  branch  of 
science,  yet  not  depreciators  of  other  departments  of  human  re- 
search, men  of  candour,  men  firee  from  the  love  of  political  in- 
trigue,  and  firee  from  its  usual  associate — the  kve  of  dominatioD. 

it  will  appear  evident,  then,  without  further  preliminary  ob8e^ 
vation,  that  the  character,  disposition,  and  talents,  of  a  F^^eot 
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Lord  Viconnt  Brouncker     .....  April  1663 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Knt Nov.    1677 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Knt.    ....  Nov.  1660 

Sir  John  Hoslcins,  Bart Nov.  1682 

Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  Bart Nov.  1683 

Samuel  Pepys,  Esq Dec.  1684 
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Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Knt Dec.    1690 

Earl  of  Halifax  (Charles  Montague,  £sq.)Nov.  1696 

Lord  Somers Nov.  1698 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Knt Nov.  1703 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart Nov.  1727 

Martin  Folkes,  Eso. Nov.  1744 

Earl  of  Macclesfield Nov.  1762 

Earl  of  Morton Nov.   1764 

James  Burrow,  Esq Sept  1768 

James  West,  Esq. Nov.   1766 

James  Burrow,  Esq July    1779 

SirJohnPnngle,  Bart Nov.  1772 
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of  a  literary  or  a  scientific  socieQr,  will  have  an  influence  upon 
its  members,  its  proceedings,  and  its  utility,  bearing  some  natural 
proportion  to  the  interval  during  which  he  preades  over  it.  Con- 
sequently, since  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  occupied  the  chair  of 
the  President  in  the  Royal  Society  for  more  than  forty  years,  at 
an  age  of  the  world  when  science  in  almost  every  department 
and  in  every  country  of  Europe  was  making  the  most  rapid  ad- 
vances, it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  impartial  historian  of  Brit- 
ish science  to  ascertain  what  were  the  qualifications  of  this  gen- 
deman  to  preside  for  so  many  years  over  that  illustrious  body, 
what  were  the  topics  of  inquiry  which  he  most  encouraged,  what 
were  those  which  he  uniformly  repressed,  and  what  have  been 
the  consequences  with  regard  to  certain  sciences  of  Britain,  in 
comparison  with  the  cultivadon  and  augmentation  of  the  same  in 
odier  parts  of  the  world. 

The  following  pages  may  probably  assist  in  this  inquiry  :  and 
1  would  simply  premise,  that  though  I  shall  throughout  employ 
the  language  of  frankness,  as  best  calculated  to  elicit  and  eKnibit 
truth,  yet  I  have  not  the  remotest  inclination  to  violate  the  laws 
of  propriety  and  decorum,  or  to  k>se  sight  of  the  solemn  conside- 
ration that  the  subject  of  animadversion  is  now  alike  indifferent  to 
human  praise  and  blame.  So  far  as  my  judgment  and  infor- 
mation will  enable  me,  I  shall  represent  things  as  they  were ; 
so  that  while  on  the  one  hand  I  shall  '^  nothm^  extenuate,"  I 
should  be  equally  resdved  "  to  set  down  nought  m  malice,"  even 
(which  however  is  not  the  case)  if  my  personal  intercourse  with 
oir  Joseph  had  called  into  exercise  that  baneful  passion. 

Several  of  the  eulogists  of  the  late  President  have  fiuicied  that 
diey  could  render  hb  merits  more  pronunent  by  placing  them  in 
contrast  with  those  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  Sir  John 
Pringle.  *  I  shall  therefore  be  the  more  readily  pardoned  for  a- 
dopting  a  like  proceeding  in  this  review. 

Sir  John  Pringle  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^  in 
the  year  1745,  and  had  even  then  a  high  reputation  for  medical 
ioiowledge  and  skill.  Afterwards  he  wrote  pretty  copiously  upon 
many  subjects  connected  with  his  profession,  and  communicated 
several  interestmg  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety ;  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  an  extensive 
practice,  becoming  very  eminent  both  as  a  practical  physician, 
and  as  a  medical  writer.  But  his  reputation,  exalted  as  it  was 
in  these  respects,  was  not  confined  to  them*  He  had  a  great 
love  tor  science  generally,  and  he  cultivated  it  with  correspond- 
ing ardour.  Eariy  in  life  he  had  read  the  works  of  Bacon  with 
9^X  attention,  and  his  mind  became  in  consequence  preduqx)sed 
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to  the  gentdne  mode  of  philosophizing  by  means  of  weU  conduct* 
ed  experiments :  he  never  sulfered  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
mere  Uieory,  but  most  valued  and  most  promoted  those  sciences 
which  rested  on  the  firm  basis  of  fact.  With  the  exception  that 
he  had  no  relish  for  poetry,  he  had  a  well  formed  taste  ;  and  he 
was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and  of  deep  reflection.  He  was 
not  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  ashamed  of  avowine  his  be- 
lief in  a  divine  revelation  ;  but  read  and  thought  much  on  the 
momentous  subject  of  religion.  He  maintained  for  some  time  an 
active  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Michadiiy  who  adi- 
dressed  to  him  some  valuable  letters,  in  Latin,  on  DaniePs 
Prophecy  of  the  ievetUy  toeehy  which  Sir  John  publisAied  in 
1773. 

During  the  six  years  that  Sir  John  had  the  honour  of  being 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  adopted  the  practice  of  deliv- 
ering an  oration  on  the  assignment  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copely's  med- 
al to  the  author  of  some  valuable  invention  or  discovery.  He 
¥ras  led  to  this  almost  entirely  by  accident ;  but  the  addresses 
thus  delivered,  being  intended  to  pomt  out  what  was  actually  due 
to  the  individual  who  received  the  medal,  by  showing  what  had 
been  efiected  before  in  the  same  dqMutment  of  research,  became 
exceedingly  valuable  as  brief  historical  disquisitions;  and  being 
each  directed  to  a  different  topic  of  bquuy,  they  evinced  such 
an  extent  and  variety  of  reading,  such  a  correctness  of  judgment, 
and  such  a  freedom  from  bias  or  partiality,  as  were  at  once  hon- 
ourable to  him,  and  to  the  society  who  had  elected  such  a  Presi- 
dent. Of  these  discourses  the  1st  was  ''  On  the  different  kmds 
of  air,"  delivered  November  30,  1773,  on  the  assignment  of  the 
Copleian  medal  to  Dr  Priestley  ;  the  2d, "  On  the  Torpedo,"  in 
1774,  on  presenting  the  medal  to  Mr  Walsh;  the  3d^  "  On  the 
attraction  of  mountains,"  in  1775,  on  presenting  the  medal  to  Dr 
Maskelvne  for  his  observations  at  Schehallien ;  the  4th,  "  On 
preservmg  the  health  of  mariners,"  delivered  in  1776,  on  asagn- 
mg  the  medal  to  Captain  Cook;  the  5th,  ''On  the  invention  and 
improvements  of  the  reflecting  telescope,"  in  1777,  on  assigning 
the  medal  to  Dr  Mudge  of  Plymouth;  the  6tii  and  last,  ^On 
Ae  theory  of  gunnery,"  was  deuvered  on  die  day  of  his  resigna- 
tion, when  he  presented  the  medd  in  the  name  oi  the  Society  to 
Dr  IbUUm  of  Wocdwich,  on  account  of  his  important  experiments 
on  that  subject. 

Diversified  as  were  the  topics  of  these  discourses,  their  author 
seems  ^  at  home"  m  each.  His  researches  were  often  erudite ; 
his  remarks  ingenious  and  solid,  sometimes  profound  ;  his  lan- 
guage elegant  and  perspicuous,  occasional^  passing  into  a  stream 
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of  eenuine  eloquence  which  realty  enchants  and  captivates  the 
reader.    - 

Sir  John  was  a  man  not  merely  of  scientific,  but  of  high  raor- 
ti  character.  He  was  of  cheerful  habits,  but  an  enemy  to  all 
kmds  of  intemperance.  His  manners  were  kind,  respectfiil,  and 
obK^g ;  but,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ''  his  sense  of  integri- 
ty and  dignity  would  not  permit  him  to  adopt  that  false  and  su- 
perficial pc^teness,  which  treats  all  men  alike,  though  ever  so 
difierent  m  point  of  real  estimation  and  merit,  with  the  same 
show  of  cordiality  and  kindness.'' 

Such  was  Sir  John  Pringle.  Let  me  now  attempt  to  delineate 
the  character  of  his  successor. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  (bom  1743,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  baro- 
net in  1781,)  was  a  man  of  good  fortune,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  partly  at  Oxford.  He  early  evinced 
an  attachment  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  and  in  17G6,  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1768  he  set  sail  with  Cook  in  the  Endeavour,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  interesting  voyage  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  natural  productions,  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world  they 
visited.  He  was  assisted  in  his  zoological  and  botanical  researches 
by  Dr  Solander,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus.  I  am  not  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefits  mutuaUy 
received  and  communicated  by  these  two  celebrated  men  ;  but 
one  of  the  wicked  wits  of  the  day,  who  afiected  to  be  in  the 
secret,-  attempted  to  develope  it  in  a  single  couplet : 

**  Through  east,  or  west,  or  north,  or  south,  they  wander, 
You  11  find  on  shallow  Banks  feeds  fat  Solander,^ 

After  the  return  fi-om  Cook's  first  voyage,  Mr  Banks  made 
considerable  preparations  to  accompany  him  a  second  time ;  but 
the  circumnavigator  and  the  naturalist  had  agreed  so  ill  while  they 
were  together  in  the  Endeavour,  and  Cook  had  been  so  tborougk- 
\y  disgusted  with  the  assumption  of  the  great  man  and  the  unac- 
commodating airs  of  his  companion,  that  be  took  efi^tual 
measures  to  firee  himself  from  like  vexations  during  his  second 
Toyage.  Mr  Banks,  to.  hide  fit>m  the  world  his  chagrin  and 
mortification,  and  to  appropriate  to  some  useful  purpose  the  ex- 
pensive apparatus  he  had  {prepared  to  accompany  Captain  Cook, 
projected  a  voyage  to  Iceland  :  soon  hiring  a  vessel,  he  was  again 
accompanied  by  Dr  Solander.  Sir  Joseph's  biographer  in  the 
paper  called  The  JSTew  Timei,  says  on  this  occasion,  ^'  His  haz- 
ttds  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  cave  of  Stafla." 
What  was  die  nature  of  this  discovery  i  cannot  conjecture.  Stafia 
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had  been  then  long  known,  and  even  described,  though  siighdy, 
by  Buchanan.  Von  Troil,  Banks,  and  Solander,  were  conducted 
to  Staffii  by  Mr  Maclean,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 
had  often  been  there  before,  and  enabled  our  voyagers  to  discover 
precisely  what  he  showed  them. 

Almost  immediately  after  Mr  Banks's  return  from  this  northern 
voyage,  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  measures 
then  carrying  on  in  the  Royal  Society ;  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Sir  John  Pringle,  in  November  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  world  began  anxiousty  to  inquire  what  where  his 
requisites  for  this  exalted  station  ;  but  did  not  then  receive  a  very 
sansfactory  answer.  He  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  of  strong  passions ;  a  warm  friend  while  his  friends  were 
subservient  to  his  purposes,  and,  if  otherwise,  what  Dr  Johnson 
denominated  ^^  a  good  hater."  He  was  notoriously  fond  of 
farming,  fond  of  grazing,  fond  of  gardening,  fond  of  ^'  damming 
and  sinking,"*  and  fond  of  domineering :  these,  however,  were 
qualifications  for  the  office  so  dubious  that  the  public  natural^ 
sought  for  something  more.  What,  they  asked,  has  he  publish- 
ed i  Where  are  the  volumes  that  bear  his  name  ?  When  they 
were  answered  ^^  JVotoherey^^  they  asked  again.  What  are  his 

?impjUett,  and  on  what  subjects  f  Where  are  his  papers  in  the 
hiiosc^hical  Transactions  of  the  Society  over  which  you  have 
appointed  him  to  preside,  and  on  what  do  they  treat  f  To  these 
and  similar  questions  no  answer  could  then  be  returned  :  and  if 
such  inquiries  were  now  to  be  proposed,  his  friends  would  have 
little  else  to  say,  except  they  felt  mclined  to  exult  in  his  little 
Essay  on  blight^  and  perhaps  a  diminutive  disquisition  or  two  on 
the  manufacture  of  gooseberry-wine,  or  something  like  it,  m  the 
Horticultural  Transactions. 

Indeed,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  presidency  he 
evinced  an  absolute  ignorance  of  several  of  the  most  interestmg 
and  useful  sciences.  Of  mathematics,  either  pure  or  mixed,  he 
knew  nothing.  The  sublime  investigations  of  Landen,  Euler, 
Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  had  no  nH)re  charms  for  Sir  Joseph,  than 
for  die  rudest  peasant  that  laboured  on  his  Lincolnshire  estates. 
Nor  was  he  merely  ignorant  of  these  sciences.  He  had  a  dislike 
to  them ;  and  for  many  years  indicated  this   dislike   by  some 


*  This  strange  phrase  was  one  which  Sir  Joseph  delighted  to  give  in  the 
shape  of  a  toast,  among  the  Lincolnshire  farmers.  **  Success  to  damming 
and  sinking,"  meant  success  to  draining  the  fens ;  but  tlien  it  was  delivered 
in  an  enigmatic  approximation  to  profanity,  which  he  thought  he  might  ven- 
ture upon  witfaont  losing  bis  character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  philosopher. 
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wa^fNsh  and  petulant  expression  from  die  chair  wheDerer  a 
roatnematical  jpaper  was  read.  Up  to  more  than  forty  years  of 
age,  1  am  positively  assured  that  he  knew  scarcely  any  thin^  of 
chemistry  ;  but  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  it  was  afier^ 
wards  said,  he  made  a  respectable  proficiency.  Natural  history 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  study  which  ha 
pursued  with  ardour  and  relish  ;  yet  even  here,  if  I  am  correcdy 
mfonned,  he  made  no  eminent  attainments.  A  friend  of  mine 
had  an  opportunity,  a  few  years  ago,  of  ascertaining  the  opinion 
of  a  very  competent  judge,  one  oi  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  as  to  this  pomt.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  what  passed  between  them. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  me.  Sir,  to  ask  what  is  your  ofNnion  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  as  a  man  of  science  ? 

A.  I  should  conceive.  Sir,  there  cannot  be  much  need  tp  ask 
such  a  Quesdon.     You  know  he  is  called  the  patron  of  science. 

Q.  1  es,  I  know  he  is  :  but  diat  does  not  prove  that  he  posses 
sesiu  /have  some  doubts  about  the  matter,  and  take  the  liberhr 
to  inquire  of  you,  as  one  who  knows  him  well.  Is  he  really  emi- 
nent as  a  natural  historian  f 

A.  He  has  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  library  b  the  de- 
partment of  natural  history. 

Q.  So  I  have  always  understood :  but  pardon  me.  Sir,  this 
does  not  meet  my  question.  Allow  me  to  ask  agab,  Is  he  really 
eminent  as  a  natural  historian  ? 

A.  Natural  history  is  a  very  comprehensive  classificadon  of 
knowledge  ;  what  department  of  it  do  you  principally  allude  to  ? 

Q.  Really,  Sir,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  direct  my  inquiries  to 
a  narrower  pomt,  as  1  am  but  litde  conversant  with  these  matters. 
I  have  understood,  however,  that  he  is  an  eminent  botanist :  what 
is  your  opinion  on  that  head  f 

A.  Why,  that  if  he  be  so  reckoned,  it  must  have  been  in  a 
company  of  UHuherwomen  ! 

Thus  terminated  the  inquiry. 

WeU,  but,  say  some,  if  Sir  Joseph  was  not  a  man  of  profound 
knowledge  in  any  one  department,  or  of  an  excursive  turn  of 
mind  which  made  him  at  least  speciously  acquainted  with  several, 
we  presume  he  was  a  man  of  address,  and  probably  one  with 
some  pretensions  to  eloquence.  We  presume  he  trod  in  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor  with  regard  to  the  anniversary  oradon  on 
assigning  the  Copleian  medal.  No  such  thing*  For  some  years 
Sir  Jose(>h  made  no  attempt  of  the  kind  :  but  it  having  been  in- 
sinuated in  the  course  of  the  discussions  of  which  I  shall  present- 
ly have  to  i^ak,  that  he  was  incompetent  to  prepare  and  deliver 
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a  set  discoiHrse  on  any  subject, — to  put  to  silence  these  impudent 
ctlunmiators,  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  anniversaryy  Novem- 
ber 30,  1784.  In  that  year  die  medal  was  assi^ed  to  Dr 
Waring,  for  one  of  his  papers  On  tht  Summation  of  Series.  Of 
the  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  I  have  the  happiness  to 

rssess  a  copy,  probably  the  (»ily  one  now  in  existence  :  to  grati- 
the  natural  curiosity  of  the  public  on  so  interesting  a  matter,  I 
here  present  the  speech,  retaining  bonafide^  the  curigmal  orthog- 
raphy, punctuation,  &£c. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks^s  Speech,  JYovember  30,  1784.* 

[Exactly  copied  both  as  to  orthography,  punctaation,  keJ] 

Altho*  your  Council,  whose  Office  it  [is]  to  allott  Sir  Gknifirey 
Copleys  Annual  Bounty  to  the  Person  by  whose  Communications 
the  Progress  of  Science  has  received  the  most  usefull  Assistance ; 
observM  with  pleasure,  that  the  Papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Year,  which  mdependant  of  Competition  with  each  other,  de- 
servM  that  valuable  testimony  of  the  Societies  approbation,  were 
more  numerous  than  usual ;  they  felt  little  hesitation  in  Forming 
their  decission  :  remembering  how  materially  Science  had  already 
Profited  by  Dr  Waring*s  successful!  Labors,  considering  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  Essay  as  congenial  to  the  Views  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  above  all  admiring  the  able  d&  Scientific  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  that  subject,  more  abstruse  &*  complicated 
perhaps.  Than  any  other  in  which  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Society  interests  itself.  They  were  enabled  to  decide  with  Speed 
&  perfect  unanimity. 

To  Edward  Waring  then  Dr  of  Physic  Lucasian  Professor  of 
the  Mathematic's  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  &  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Bologna  I  am  directed  to  deliver  that  tribute  which  the  Royal 
Society  annually  pays  to  the  most  approved  merit,  for  his  Paper 
entitled— on  the  Summation .  of  Series,  whose  general'  term  is  a 
determinate  Function  of  Z  the  distance  from  the  first  term  of  the 
Series. 


*  I  bold  myself  answerable  for  the  authenticity  of  this  curious  docuiaeat. 
No  sooner  bad  Sir  Joseph  terminated  tbid  address  than  a  murmur  of  Rijgma' 
role !  Rigmarole  !  ran  through  <'  the  faction,"  as  they  were  termed.  Soma 
•f  the  President's  less  judicious  partisans  immediately  proposed  the  jmblieth 
tion  of  bis  *'  admirable  speech  ;*'  but  they  were  outvoted  by  such  of  his 
friends  as  were  too  wise  to  risk  his  reputation,  and  that  of  the  society,  on 
such  a  strange  production.  It  was  simply  determined,  therefore,  that  the 
President's  copy  of  the  tpeuh  should  be  lodged  in  the  archives  of  the  Socie- 
tv.  On  tbe  succeeding  day  a  friend  of  mine  made  faithfully  and  carefully 
the  copy  which  I  now  possess.  A  few  days  afterwards  other  fellows  of  the 
Society  visited  the  rooms  in  order  to  take  copies ;  but  the  document  was  re* 
moved,  by  the  President  or  his  friends,  and  has  never  tinea  been  teea. 
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To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  Merits  of  this  valuable  peribrmance 
&  explain  to  the  learned  Audience  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  ad-* 
dressing  the  Various  particulars  in  which  our  Author  has  excell'd 
kis  Cotenip<^aries,  is  a  task,  which  the  limited  Bounds  of  my  Tal- 
ents directed  as  they  have  always  been  to  the  attainment  of  a  dif^ 
ferent  kind  of  knowledge  will  not  enable  me  to  undertake :  The 
extent  of  Science  is  fiur  beyond  the  grasp  of  an  individual  he  who 
is  ambitious  to  enlarge  its  bounds  must  to  effect  his  purpose  take 
his  separate  department  and  Finaly  confine  himself  to  that  subject 
whatever  it  be  in  which  fortunate  application  has  enabled  him  to 
excell  In  truth  I  feel  no  humiliation  when  I  declare  that  having 
dedicated  my  Youth  to  the  Pursuit  of  another  Science  the  Super- 
ficial knowledge  of  Mathematic's  I  have  hitherto  attaind  howso- 
ever it  may  enable  me  to  distinguish  conspicuom  merit  will  not 
Empower  me  to  enter  into  an  explanatory  detail  of  a  work  intend 
ed  for  the  perusal  of  those  only  who  are  fiilly  initiated  in  the  deep- 
est Mysteries  of  Mathematical  knowledge  by  men  whose  acquire- 
ments have  gain'd  them  reputation  in  that  Line  our  Author  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  &.  his  Works  are  by  learned  foreigners  uni- 
versaly  deem'd  equal  at  least  to  Those  of  his  most  admir'd  Cotem- 
porarieain  all  parts  of  Europe  as  is  plainly  evinc'd  by  the  Contro- 
versy he  in  tins  very  Paper  maintains  with  some  of  the  most 
respected  literary  Characters  in  Europe  for  the  Priority  of  Publi- 
cation of  more  than  <me  of  the  Principal  discoveries  of  the  age  we 
live  in. 

I  consider  it  as  fortunate  for  the  Society  &,  feel  on  that  account 
no  inconsiderable  pleasure  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  such  an  Essay  so  deeply  learned  6l  so 
ably  written  on  a  subject  in  which  the  Public  had  been  told  we 
were  deficient  delivered  in  to  us  at  a  time  when  an  unfortunate 
dispute  among  the  Members  had  robb'd  our  Meetings  of  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  them  whose  literary  abilities  we  cease  not  to  re- 
spect how  widely  soever  many  of  us  may  Differ  firom  them  in  our 
judgements  of  the  Matters  which  were  then  in  Dispute  among  us 
The  Nation  whose  eyes  are  ever  intent  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Royal  Society  will  be  assured  by  this  very  Paper  that  even  at  the 
time  when  we  were  most  Divided  Mathematical  Knowledge  was  to 
be  Found  among  us  &,  that  the  Society  at  all  times  &.  under  all 
Circumstances  are  ready  to  reward  it 

From  the  Appearance  of  our  present  Meeting  I  will  venture  to 
Foretell  that  our  dissensions  are  at  an  end  that  the  Gentlemen 
firom  whom  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  will 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Society  which  they  have  repeatedly 
taken,  agree  with  me  in  a  Determination  to  throw  a  veil  of  Ob- 
livion oyer  all  past  animosities  and  unite  once  more  in  sincere 
£ffi>rts  towards  the  advancement  of  the  Society  the  honor  d& 
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reputation  of  which  we  have  all  eqoaly  pledged  oursdres  to 
support. 

But  enough  of  dissention  a  word  never  more  I  sincerely  hope 
to  be  heard  within  these  Walls  dedicated  as  they  are  by  a  generous 
Monarch  to  the  service  of  Science  Peace  dz*  harmony  should  ever 
be  found  within  them  for  under  the  influence  of  Peace  d&  harmony 
among  those  who  Profess  to  cultivate  it  Science  can  only  flourish. 

Let  us  unite  once  more  then  my  Friends  to  Fulfil  the  wise  pur- 
poses of  our  liberal  Patron  6l  Benefactor  and  resume  at  the  same 
time  the  Prudent  Conduct  of  our  Predecessors  who  for  more  than 
a  Century  past  supported  the  honor  of  this  Society  unsullied  d& 
have  bequeathed  it  to  us  pure  as  they  received  it  they  never  FailM 
to  sacrafice  such  resentment  as  arose  among  them  to  the  good  of 
the  general  Cause  in  which  they  felt  themselves  equaly  embark'd 
for  altho*  some  individuals  among  them  have  heretofore  indulged 
their  Feelings  by  appealing  to  the  Public  wheii  they  imagined  the 
welfare  of  the  Body  at  large  wfts  in  danger  they  never  once  at- 
tempted to  convert  the  Meetings  instituted  for  the  advancement  of 
Knowledge  into  Assemblies  of  debate  &,  Controversy. 

[The  President  hereupon  addressing  Dr  Shepherd,  said] 

Animated  with  the  pleasing  hope  of  returning  peace  let  me  now 
proceed  to  the  most  grateful  part  of  the  office  I  have  the  honor  to 
hold  under  favor  of  your  indulgence  That  of  delivering  to  Merit 
the  mark  of  regard  which  the  Society  has  alotted  for  it's  reward — 
to  you  then  Dr  Shepherd  as  the  representative  of  Dr  Waring  I 
deliver  this  Medal  requesting  you  to  give  it  to  him  on  the  Earliest 
opportunity  in  your  power  when  you  present  him,  Sir  with  this 
token  of  the  approbation  of  his  Fellow  labourers  encourage  him  to 
persevere  in  unravelling  the  Clue  of  that  difficult  but  justly  ad- 
mir'd  Science  in  the  annals  of  which  he  already  holds  so  distin- 
guish'd  a  place  Assure  him  that  the  Royal  Society  ever  anxious  to 
discover  dL  reward  merit  in  whatever  line  it  may  be  exerted  never 
more  fully  Feel  the  pleasing  Idea  of  fulfilling  well  the  purposes  of 
their  institution  than  when  they  seize  an  opportunity  to  reward 
those  who  labour  to  extend  the  limits  of  that  Science  which  ena- 
bled our  illustrious  Newton  to  penetrate  into  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  nature  and  explain  them  to  his  fellow  creatures  in  terms  within 
the  reach  of  their  limited  Comprehensions. 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  probably  mquire  with  eagerness, 
Through  what  strange  train  of  circumstances  could  an  individual 
so  sadly  disqualified  be  elevated  to  "  the  chair "  of  the  Royal 
Societ)'  f  Tliis  train,  intricate  and  involved  as  it  has  usually  been 
deemed,  it  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  explore. 

Some  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  electricity,  were,  as 
every  one  knows,  made  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  ;  and, 
at  an  age  of  the  world  when  this  country  was  agitated  by  all  the 
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trying  events  of  a  war  with  America,  Dr  Franklin  had  the  mis- 
fturtune  to  be  on  American.     Among  this  philosopher's  numerous 
happy  applications  of  his  electrical  discoveries,  was  that'of  ele- 
vciea  pomted  conductors  to  secure   buildings  from  injury  by 
ligfatning ;    an   application  which  was  warmly  approved,   and 
eagerly  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  electricians  then  liv- 
iDg.     In   luckless  hour,   however,  Mr  Bemamin  fVHson  (the 
fadier,  I  believe,  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  at  that 
time,  or  soon  after,  contractor  for  the  painting  under  the  Hon- 
ourable   Board  of  Ordnance)   objected  to  the  use  of  pointed 
conductors,  recommending  instead  of  them  conductors  with  ^0(5 
at  their  superior  extremeties.     "  It  was  by  Aw  obstinacy  and  ira- 
{NToper  conduct  (says  Dr  Thomson*)  that  he  introduced  those 
unhappy  divisicms  which  had  so  unfortunate  an  effect  upon  the 
Royal  Society,  and  were  so  disgraceiid  to  science  and  philoso- 
phy."    Disgraceful,  indeed,  they  were,  both  on  account  of  the 
temper  with  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  incessant  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  true  philosophy  which  occurred  in  the 
the  writings  of  Mr  Wilson  and  his  adherents.     Philosophers  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  wondered  what  strange  fatality  could  have 
Men  upon  English  men  of  science,  that  they  could  force  this 
into  a  topic  of  controversy ;  and  neither  then  nor  since  have  they 
uttered  a  syllable  Jn  favour  of  blunt  conductors.f     The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  intermixture  of  political 
feelmg  with  the  principles  of  the  discussion,  it  could  not  have 
been  kept  alive  for  a  single  month.     The  American  war  had 
been  the  occasion  of  scattering  the  seeds  of  political  animosity 
far  and  wide  ;  and,  since  Franklin  was  a  politician  as  weU  as  a 
jriiilosopher,  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  insinuate  that  they 
who  agreed  with  tv^  in  his  philosopliical  speculations  agreed 
with  hun,  likewise,  in  his  political  creed.    Thus,  with  many,  the 
opinions  of  a  philosopher  as  to  the  blunts  and  the  points^  were 
regarded  as  the  index  of  his  opinions  as  to  the  American  war ; 
and  the  celebrated  dispute  among  the  "  little-^  and  the  " big-en^ 
iians^^  recorded  by  Lemuel  Gulliver,  furnished  an  apt  repre- 
sentation of  the  foQy  and  the  rancour  which  found  their  way  into 
this  discussion. 

Ere  long,  the  Royal  Patron  of  the  Society,  whose  stnnig  feel- 
ing in  reference  to  the  American  war  is  well  known,  became  in- 
terested in  the  'controversy,  and  often  gave  uneauivocal  bdica- 
tions  of  die  manner  in  which  he  wished  to  see  it  decided.    This 

*  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  444. 

1 8ee  Biot— TVat/^  dt  Phytiqut^  torn.  il.  pp.  44^-460. 
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oon  reduced  it  to  neitber  more  not  less  than  a  govemmeDt  qoes- 
lon.  In  1773,  when  it  was  proposed  to  fix  conductors  to  the 
owder  magasdne  beloneiDg  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  at  Pur- 
leet,  that  Sbard  applied  to  the  Royal  Socie^  for  their  opimon 
,3  to  the  moat  proper  kind  to  be  employed.  The  Socie^  replied 
<y  quotjoe  their  own  annual  advertisenieDt  frooi  the^eti  1762 
bwnward,  "  1^1  it  is  an  established  rule  of  the  Socie^,  to 
rhich  they  will  always  adhere,  never  to  give  their  opinion,  ai  a 
'ody,  on  any  subject  either  of  nature  or  art,  that  cornea  before 
bem."  The  Socie^  were  then  requested  to  appoint  a  Ctan- 
nittee  for  this  purpose.  After  much  discussion  this  was  agreed 
0,  and  a  Commlnee,  ccHjsisting  of  Mr  Cavendish,  Dr  Watson, 
>  Franklin,  Mr  Robertson,  and  Mr  Wilson,  was  appointed, 
kller  examining  the  building,  the  four  gendemen  first  named, 
ecommended  pointed  conductors ;  Mr  Wilson  dissented  from 
beir  judgment,  and  assigned  Itis  reasons  in  a  long  paper.  His 
totions  were  refuted  by  Naime,  Henley,  Swift,  and  others.  Dr 
If  u^rave,  oa  the  other  hand,  defended  his  ^>eculations. 

In  1777  the  Purfleet  magame  received  dami^e  from  Ught- 
ling,  although  it  had  been  previously  furnished  with  conductcns. 
[Ihe  Royal  Socie^,  again  requested  to  give  an  opnion,  appointed 
I  C(Hnniittee  of  mne  of  the  most  distinguished  electricians  :  their 
leliberate  judgment  was  again  in  favour  of  pointed  conductors, 
tnd  again  was  their  judgment  opposed  by  Mr  Wilson.  In  this 
tage  of  the  business  the  Royal  Patron  of  the  Socieqr  directed 
$ir  John  Pnngle  to  employ  his  official  influence  in  strengtbemng 
Mr  Wilson's  hands.  Su'  John  replied,  that  "  duty  as  w^  as  in- 
:lination  would  always  induce  him  to  execute  His  Majesty's 
vishes  to  the  utmost  of  his  power :  but,  Sire,  (said  he)  I  connof 
•eoene  ike  law  and  o^eratumt  of  nature^'  "  Then,  said  His 
tfajesty,  "perha^M,  Sir  John,  you  had  better  rengn?"*  Sir 
[ohn  took  the  hint,  and  resigned  at  the  nest  anniversary.  Sir 
loseph  Banks  beii^  appointed  his  successor  the  same  evening. 
iVhetber  he  had  or  had  not  engaged  to  reverie  the  laws  of  nature, 
[  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Sir  Joseph  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the  President's  chau  than 

*  SooD  after  tlii*  occnrreDCB  a  friend  of  FraokliD  wrote  an  epigram  which 
may  not  be  deemed  ynwortb;  of  pre>ervitioii  here  : 

While  f  Du,  great  George,  for  koowtedge  hnutr 
And  ihirp  condocton  change  for  tduat. 

The  Datloii'*  oat  of  Joint : 

Franklin  a  witer  eonrM  punnet, 

And  all  your  Uionder  UMleu  view), 

By  keepini  totbe  point. 
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he  began  to  manifest  his  diaGke  of  Americans  and  American 
phSosophy^*  and  of  aU  those  members  who  accidentally  testified 
their  esteem  of  his  learned  predecessor.    He  also  gave  the  most 
decisive  indications  of  his  (milosophical  bieotry,  of  his  determi- 
nation unduly  to  exah  some  branches  of  mquiry,  and  as  unduly 
to  depreciate  others ;  and  of  another  determination,  which  he 
had  not  sufficient  discretion  to  disguise,  to  convert  a  fellowship 
or  brotherhood  of  philosophers,  into  a  monarchy^  or  rather  into 
a  ietpotwnj  of  which  he  alone  was  to  be  the  focus  of  power  and 
audiOTiQr*     Such  is  the  force  of  self-deludon,  when  a  coterie  of 
sTOophantic  danglers  surround  an  individual  of  this  description, 
and  foster  his  love  of  domination,  that  it  would  seem  as  diough 
Sir  Joseph  actually  fancied  himself  a  kind  of  monarch,  and  form- 
ed his  phraseotogy  and  expected  to  be  approached  acoordingly. 
It  was  no  longer  the  Council  of  the  Royal  SocieQr,  or  the  Secre- 
taries of  that  learned  body,  but  "  My   Councu"  "  My  Secr^ 
tarie$^''  "  My  Jhseaars,''  "  My  Society,''  kc.    He  held  Aw  court 
in  Soho  Square ;  and  none  but  those  who  were  introduced  into 
the  regal  apartments  there  in  due  form,  and  danced  attendance 
with  due  frequency,  could  obtain  admission  into  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, or  continue  to  attend  its  meetings  with  ccmifort,  if  they  had 
been  elected  fellows  in  better  days. 

That  men  of  real  genius  and  science  should  be  disgusted  with 
aU  this,  was  naturally  to  be  expected  ;  as  well  as  that  men  of  m- 
dependence  should  make  some  efibrts  to  deliver  themselves  from 
so  disgraceful  a  thraldom.  Hence  origmated  the  new  class  of 
dissensions  which  agitated  the  Royal  Society  between  the  years 
1781  and  1785,  and  to  which  the  eubgists  of  Sir  Joseph  ^anks 
have  now  so  unwisely  recalled  the  public  attention.  Of  these 
dissensions  it  is  the  morenecessanr  a  correct  account  should  here 
be  exhibited  ;  because  some  of  oir  Joseph's  partisans,  as  though 
the  lapse  of  six-and-thirty  years  had  not  been  sufficient  to  cool 
dteir  resentment,  make  dhem  the  basis  of  recent  and  renewed 
cahimmes.f 

*  This  anti- American  spirit  it  scarcely  yet  extin^uislied.  Seven  years  ago 
tiiere  were  not  more  than  thru  American  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
•veo  at  the  present  moment  there  are  not  rix. 

t  A  hiographer  of  Sir  Joseph  BanlLS»  in  the  Jfew  Times  of  July  14, 1820, 
whose  i|[;norance  of  science  and  of  facts  is  so  obvious,  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  oTtime  to  render  it  more  prominent,  terminates  his  misrepresentation 
of  these  matters  thus : 

"  All  intellectual  propensities  have  their  meriit  [those  of  lying,  slandering, 
aod  thieving  for  eiample],  and  the  use  of  practical  mathematics  is  important 
and  eitensive.  We  honour  the  mat  inventors — the  world  is  debtor  to 
NiwTov.    But  of  a  thousand  mathematicians,  not  the  human  cube  root  has 
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"  The  bitter  spirit,"  (as  the  writer  ki  the  New  Times  calls  i 
id  not  "  break  out  on  the  dismissal  of  Or  Huttoo  from  one  i 
le  secretaryships,"  but  much  earUer.  Some  of  the  causes  whic 
Mnented  it  will  appear  by  a,  few  quotations  from  a  pamphlet  et 
tied  "  An  Histoiy  of  the  Instant^es  of  Esclusion  from  the  Royi 
"ociety,"  published  eariy  in  1784. 

"The  chaise  we  brii^  agamst  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is,  tfaa 
uugh  not  entrusted  with  any  such  power,  either  by  statute  < 
ustnn,  and  very  unfit,  from  his  acknowledged  violence  of  tea 
er,  and  from  hu  incapacity  to  judge  of  literary  quahfications,  i 
'hich  be  is  himself  shamefully  deficient,  to  be  entrusted  with  i 
e  has  repeatedly  interposed  in  a  clasdestiDe  mamier,  to  prociir 
ejections  of  proper  candidates,  with  the  visible  design  of  tskin 
ivay  the  privilege  of  the  body  st  large,  end  making  himself  tb 
>le  master  of  the  admissions, — in  other  words,  the  momtrck  c 
le  Society," 

In  proof  of  this  charge,  we  are  told  that  during  the  tweh 
reeks  which,  according  to  the  statutes,  the  certificate  recom 

rer  been,  or  will  be,  more  tb>n  Ihe  depoiltofT  of  tbe  dait;  problemi,  thi 
le  bookmaken  of  tbe  art,  tbe  Smrioiii,  and  Hdttoio,  and  BoHtrmtTUi 
■TB  Iranamilted  10  Ihem.  Thii  prida  '  Ibat  poffalh  op,'  hai  had  mora  fab 
vwen  of  pervereinn,  and  religion  hai  no  where  found  more  iaveterate  pn 
idice  or  more  morbid  repnliion  tban  emoDc  <hoie  men,  rendered  iocspabi 
r  diicemiai  tnilh,  unieu  it  cane  in  the  wEole  dignil;  of  an  ainbraic  fsi 
lula.  The  oitter  spirit  hrolie  odI  in  the  Ro;il  Society  oatbe  diimiMal  i 
If  Hurrna  from  one  of  tbe  aecretarfsfaips.  How  Dr  Hcttoh,  who«  lifi 
II  he  WBi  mature,  was  spent  in  keeping  a  village  school  in  Westntoreluic 
ridtlicit,  tbe  vilUigt  of  Newcoltle  npon  Tyne,]  conid  bava  tnitainwl  tb 
Dee  wilboul  numberieu  oSencea  againit  Ihe  liabili  of  good  aociety ,  il  i 
ilEcult  to  conjecture;  and  bit  meriu  ai  a  mathematician  were  common 

'  Lands  be  could  mean: 
And  even  the  Mjiog  n 

"  Sir  JoacfH  BiHis,  in  point  of  geoeral  acoompUi^aeiit,  pvfcUe  ittUiQ 
id  rtlional  and  enlarged  employmenl  of  hii  andenundiog,  nu  worth  lh< 
hole  host,  of  which  no  single  name  did  honour  even  to  their  own  narfoi 
iinuit.  HoHSLiT,  eflerwardi  a  biihop,  wai  Ihe  principal  among  the  distor) 
■s.  His  Commentary  on  the  Prinapui,  tbe  most  mea^  and  inefficiec 
lat  erer  came  from  the  preu,  ii  this  man's  tribute  to  icieuce.  But  he  m 
irulent,  insolent,  and  intriguing.  The  Sencb  restrained  him,  and  he  grac 
klly  cooled,  but  in  tbe  hoililil;  against  Sir  Josefh  Bakis  be  pre  full  wa 
I  the  bitterness  of  bis  nature.  The  President's  conduct  was  put  to  Ihe  voli 
id  on  the  6th  of'January,  1784,  (htl  Resolution  '  IhaC  this  Society  do  if 
rove  of  3ir  JasEPa  Biiris  for  Iheir  President,  and  will  support  him,' wi 
irried  by  a  great  majority.    IHeasums  of  conciliation  were  now  adopte< 

vote  was  passed,  that  Dr  Hdttdii  bad  done  nothing  to  forfeit  tbe  conf 
snce  of  tbe  Society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Ibat  it  would  be  more  eoc 
snieat  to  bave  bis  office  executed  by  a  resident  in  London.  Since  thi 
sriod  opposltioD  has  slept.  Tbe  Presidency  baa  been  in  hononr  an 
itJTity,'' 
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jnendiii^  a  candidate,  hung  up  in  the  Society's  rooni)  it  was  the 
habit  of  Sir  Joseph  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  those  who  attend* 
ed  the  Soho  Square  leveesy  by  making  known  his  resolution  in 
phraseology  not  very  courtly,  but  suited  to  the  purpose  and  varied 
to  accord  with  the  occasion.  "  We  want  no  mathemaHdansJ** 
"  No  more  worshqmers  of  old  Cardan  for  me."  "  ITl  have  no 
sdiodmasters.^  ^^Let  us  have  no  country  surgeont.^  ^^  He  ! 
why  he  is  an  author !  Who  could  think  of  proposing  him  f  We 
want  no  authors ;"  and  so  on.  If  these,  and  similar  remarks, 
scattered  with  great  activity  during  the  twelve  weeks'  probation, 
seemed  likelv  to  fail  in  their  effect,  then  "  the  President  would 
run  about  the  room  on  a  night  of  election,  out  of  breath  with 
anger  and  impatience,  seducing  the  ignorant,  awing  the  timid, 
and  deceiving  the  wise ;  cajoling  as  many  as  possible  to  put  in 
black-balls :  and  often  *^  inducing  the  candidate,  or  his  mends 
from  an  apprehension  of  rejection,  to  avoyl  the  mortification  by 
taking  down  the?  certificate." 

Among  the  candidates  rejected  principalh'  by  black-balling,  in 
4e  years  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  were,  Mr  Henry  Clarke^  of 
Manchester ;  Mr  Meyrick  f  who  was  black-bdled  by  the  Presi- 
dent asking  more  than  one  nundred  persons  in  the  room  to  vote 
against  him,  an  ascertained  fact) ;  Dr  Bates,  a  physician  at 
Buckingham  ;  Dr  Hallifax ;  Dr  Enfield  (here tibe  cry  was,  "  111 
have  no  Dissenten*^)  ;  Dr  Beerenbrock  and  Dr  Blane,  two  emi- 
nent physicians  ;  and  Major  Desbarres,  the  firiend  and  maritime 
tutor  of  Captain  Cook.  Shortly  after  the  black-balling  of  this 
latter  named  gentleman,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
public  papers : 

"  Yesterday  Major  Desbarres  kissed  His  Majesty's  hand  on 
bemg  appointed  Uovemor  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  reward,  we 
hear,  has  been  conferred  on  this  able  and  spirited  officer,  for 
great  national  sendees,  in  recompense  of  much  time  and  much 
monev,  for  having  saved,  by  his  philosophical  labours,  many  of 
the  fang's  ships,  and  the  fives  of  many  of  our  feUow  subjects." 

The  precediim  list  of  exclusions  serves  to  prove,  that  m  the 
early  portions  ofSir  Joseph's  reign,  his  antipathy  was  not  merely 
to  mathematicians. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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.  XXXliL — I*  Prof,  Schumacker^s  Attronomudu  Aihani 
ngen.  Altona.  1823.  A  Memoir  on  Refractht  and  Dii 
rmt  Ponert.  By  M.  FiuuEHKorxK. 
"raruacliont  of  the  Royal  SocUhi,  £(itn6urgft,  Vol.  JX.  Oi 
Monochromatic  Lan»,  &c.  By  Db  Brewstkb.  On  tk 
bsorption  of  Light  by  colours  Media.  Bj  J.  F.  W 
!aiisGB£i.i^  Esq. 

kmu  Account  of  ike  latt  M.  Guimmd,  and  his  haproitmtnii 
ikeMarwfaclareofGlaii.  8vo.  Lond.  ISSft.  [Bntisl; 
ritic] 

[.  Fravknhofer  has  been  long  knowa  on  the  conlioent  ai 
ry  distinguished  practical  optician.  He  has  succeeded 
and  any  artist  in  this  country,  in  producing  flint  glass  foi 
cal  purposes  of  the  most  complete  transparency  and  free- 
.  from  flaws  and  defects,  fbis  superiority  in  his  glasf 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  some  very  important  research 
in  account  of  which  is  contained  in  the  memoir  named  ai 
bead  of  this  article,  as  inserted  in  French,  in  the  wel 
Na  journal  of  Prof.  Schumacker. 

[is  primary  object  was  to  determine  with  great  exactness 
he  formation  of  achromatic  object  glasses,  the  dispersivt 
ers  of  difierent  species  of  glass.  He  first  tried  the  efiec 
;orrecting  the  colour  by  opposing  prisms,  viewed  tbrougl 
lescope,  which  is  in  fact  the  same  method  as  that  origin 
proposed  by  Dr  Brewster.  But  it  became  an  object  o 
ition  to  examine  the  dispersion  of  each  coloured  raj 
irately.  To  do  this  is  a  problem  which  has  always  beei 
ided  with  the  essential  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  & 
1  rays  in  the  spectrum  which  are  strictly  homogeneouG 
which  can  at  all  times  be  idehtified  with  certainty.  Ii 
T  to  get  over  this  dilDculty,  M.  Frauenhofer  tried,  withou 
:e5S,  different  coloured  media  and  flames;  to  trials  of  thi 
1  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  in  the  sequel,  as  leadioj 
ime  important  discoveries.  Our  artist,  however,  next  adopt 
1  plan  which  he  considered  successful ;  this  was  to  placi 
lamps  in  a  row  behind  a  small  aperture,  close  befon 
:b  was  a  prism.  The  separate  spectra  of  each  lamp  wen 
thrown,  so  that  the  prism  under  trial,  which  was  placei 
early  seven  hundred  feet  distance,  received  only  tne  ret 
I  (for  example)  from  one  lamp,  and  the  blue  from  another 
,  by  which  means  the  colours  apjieared  in  the  form  o 
ncl  spaces,  separated  entirely  from  each  other>     We  can 
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fiot  lielb  feeling  some  dif&nilty  as  to  the  application  of  this 
meifaod,  but  perhaps  the  description  itself  is  not  the  clearest 
that  might  be  given*  We  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  rays  were 
stricfly  homogeneous ;  however,  they  were  capable  oi  exact 
indentificatiofi  from  this  further  contrivance ;  a  narrow  aper- 
6ire  was  made  in  the  Screen  above  the  six  lamps,  through 
which  the  light  of  another  lamp  passed,  and  was  received  on 
the  second  prism  ;  in  viewing  this,  a  bright  line  was  seen  at 
the  limits  of  the  red  and  yelK)w  spaces ;  this  was  exactly  de- 
fined, and  by  means  of  its  invariable  position,  in  comparison 
with  the  colotired  spaces  below,  the  observer  could  always 
be  assured  that  the  same  identical  ray  fell  on  his  prism.  A 
^ramber  of  measurements  were  thus  made  with  great  exact- 
ness, from  which  the  ^reat  differences  in  the  ratios  of  refrac- 
tton  for  the  same  ray  m  different  media,  are  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

But  the  most  important  point  was  the  appearance  of  the 
bright  line  above  mentioned.    This  M.  Frauenhofer  next  pro- 
ceeded to  study ;  he  found  it  exhibited  alike  by  the   light 
from  all  flames,  &c.,  when  received  through  a  narrow  aper- 
tiure.    He  next  tried  the  light  of  the  sun ;  tnis  was  received 
into  a  dark  room  through  a  narrow  crevice,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty^bur  feet,  by  a  prism  of  excellent  flint  glass ;  in  look- 
hig  at  the  spectrum  thus  formed  through  a  smaU  telescope,  he 
o^rved  not  only  the  briebt  line  before  spoken  of,  but  an 
infinity  of  lines,  some  dark  and  some  brient,  crossing  every 
part  of  the  spectrum  at  right  andes  to  the  direction  of  its 
elongation,  and  not  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
eoloured  spaces,  but  existing  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  in 
bd,  distributed  in  some  places  more  plentifully  than  in  others 
akm^  the  whole  length,  m  some  parts  more  conspicuous,,  and 
in  others  more  faint.    Of  all  these  lines  the  observer  has  giv- 
en an  accurate  delineation  ;  he  counted  upon  the  whole  574 
of  them.    If  the  aperture  be  so  wide  as  to  subtend  an  angle  of 
more  than  15^  to  the  eye,  the  lines  disappear.    Some  of  the 
fainter  ones^  also  are  not  seen,  unless  the  eye  be  shaded  from 
die  glare  of  the  brighter  parts.    With  English  ilint  glass,  M. 
iVauenhofer  could  only  see  the  brightest  lin^s;  but  with 
^ery  sml  of  glass  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  with  prisms 
formed  of  liquids,  they  were  all  distinctly  seen.     He  then 
proceeded  by  an  extended  series  of  measurements,  with  a  re- 
peating chrcle,  to  determine  the  andes  of  deviation  which 
these  lines  formed  when  viewed  through  different  media. 
These  lines  iu  fact  supply  the  great  desideratum  in  research- 
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€8  of  this  nature,  and  enabled  him  to  determine  the  deviations 
belonging  to  points  in  the  spectrum  strictly  definite,  with  any 
decree  of  accuracy. 

From  observing  the  great  number  of  lines  crossing  the 
spectrum,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  bflection  of 
light  at  the  edges  of  the  aperture  bad  some  connexion  with 
the  phenomenon ;  in  order  to  examine  this  pomt,  M.  Frauen- 
bofer  varied  the  experiment  in  the  foilowmc  manner :  He 
received  the  rays  through  a  small  circular  hole  nearly  15"  in 
diameter;  the  spectrum  thus  formed  had  almost  no  breadth, 
but  in  order  to  widen  it,  M .  Frauenhofer  made  the  rays  pass 
through  a  semi-cylinder  of  class.  By  this  means  the  length 
and  order  of  colours  remamed  unaltered,  but  the  breadth 
being  magnified,  he  saw  as  before  all  the  lines*  By  means 
of  the  same  contrivance  he  detected  similar  lines  in  the  light 
of  the  planet  Venus,  without  employing  any  aperture  \  uie 
brightest  lines  only  were  visible,  but  they  coincided  in  po- 
sition with  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
The  light  of  some  of  the  principal  fixed  stars  was  subjected  to 
the  same  examination;  in  some  of  these,  lines  were  observed 
in  positions  difierent  from  those  before  observed.  The  elec- 
tric light  was  tried  in  the  same  way ;  the  points  of  two  con- 

\  ductors  were  connected  by  a  fine  fibre  of  glass,  along  which 

the  succession  of  sparks  was  so  rapid  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  line  of  light.     In  the  spectrum  formed 

I  by  this  light,  (without  passing  any  aperture,)  lines  different 

from  any  of  the  former  were  observed.    The  light  of  several 

I  was  similarly  examined,  and  several  curious  results  obtained. 

Such  b  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  important  parts  of  H* 

Frauenhofer's  experiments ;  they  indicate  a  very  remarkable 

Eroperty  of  light,  and  present  appearances  which  we  believe 
ave  not  yet  been  accounted  for  on  any  known  principles. 
We  must  here  take  occasion  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  itself,  (though  evidently  unknown  to  AI. 
Frauenhofer,)  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Dr  Wollaston. 
His  experiment  was,  however,  somewhat  different ;  and  owing 
to  the  great  superioritjr  of  his  glass,  M.  Frauenhofer  has  the 
merit  of  having  ascertained  the  almost  infinite  number  of  those 
lines,  which  in  Dr  Wollaston^s  experiments  appeared  only  a 
few. 

M.  Frauenhofer  must  also  have  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  apply  these  lines  to  the  purpose  of  accurate  determination 
of  the  dispersive  power,  although  Dr  WoUaston  made  a  few 
observations  of  this  kind.    It  may  be  satisfactory  to  many  of 
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our  readers  if  we  here  mention,  that  with  an  ordinary  prism  ' 
of  English  glass,  the  principal  lines  may  be  very  well  seen  by 
looking  through  the  prism  at  a  narrow  aperture  in  a  shutter, 
or  screen  placed  against  a  window  so  as  to  receive  the  light 
of  the  clouds :  this  was  Dr  Wollaston's  method  i  his  experi- 
ments are  given  in  the**  Phil.  Trans."  1802;  he  exammed 
also  the  light  from  flame.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  inclined 
to  try  the  experiment,  we  recommend  particularly  to  them  to 
look  at  the  blue  part  of  a  candle  flame  through  a  narrow  dit; 
the  separation  or  the  colours  is  very  wide  and  complete. 

The  mere  inspection  of  the  prismatic  colours  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  independently 
of  their  colour,  possess  very  different  degrees  of  brightness  or 
illaminating  intensity.  The  late  Sir  W.  Herschell  was,  we 
beh'eve,  the  first  who  attempted  any  accurate  determination 
of  these  relative  intensities ;  ne  found  the  greatest  illumination 
in  the  yellowish  green  space,  and  a  gradual  decrease  from 
thence  towards  each  extremity.  M.  Frauenhofer  tried  simi- 
lar experiments  by  a  different  method,  and  his  determinations 
were  made  with  greater  attention  to  exactness  than  perhaps 
any  former ;  but  there  appear  to  us  two  essential  difficulties 
in  nis  method.  In  the  first  place,  the  intensity  of  each  col* 
oared  ray  was  to  be  equalised  with  the  white  or  yellowish 
light  reflected  by  a  plane  mirror  from  a  lamp ;  M.  Frauenhof- 
er considers  it  easy,  with  a  little  practice,  for  the  eye  to  judge 
of  this  equalisation  with  the  reaulsite  accuracy.  This,  we 
mast  confess,  appears  to  us  very  doubtful ;  though  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour  and  of  intensity  may  possibly  depend  on  modi- 
fications of  the  same  cause,  yet  the  two  sensations  follow  such 
very  different  laws,  and  that  difference  is  dependent  upon 
principles  so  wholly  unknown  to  us,  that  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  abstracting  so  entirely  from  the  idea  of 
colour  that  of  intensity,  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  decide  in 
any  thing  like  a  certam  and  satisfactory  manner,  upon  the 
equality  of  illuminating  effect  in  lights  of  two  different  colours 
simultaneously  presented  to  the  eye. 

Another  and  more  serious  difficulty  appears  to  us  to  arise 
from  the  following  considerations  :  supposing  the  illuminating 
intensities  to  be  really  equal,  it  is  well  established,  that  if  two 
rays  of  light,  one  of  a  colour  approaching  more  to  whiteness 
than  the  other,  be  presented  in  juxta-position  to  the  eye,  the 
deeper  colour  of  tne  one  will  be  diluted  by  the  proximity  of 
the  lighter  colour  of  the  othet ;  that  is  to  say,  tlwugh  not  ac- 
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l\j  combined  or  Uended  tf^etWt  tfae  sensatipa  vhidt  the 
i  produces  in  the  eye  tends  to  diminish  that  which  aiise^ 
m  the  other.  If  thif,  as  is  highly  probable,  is  owine  to 
:  different  convergence  required  for  the  two,  it  will  otivb 
ily  take  place  in  a  greater  degree,  in  proporlioD  as  the  coU 
■ed  ray  diiTers  in  refrangibility  from  the  irhile.  (See  Edia. 
it.  Joum.  No,  19,  p.  33. 

IVhatever  weight  may  be  attributed  to  the  obiections 
linst  this  particular  method,  it  is  certain  that  the  iliuminat 
;  intensity  sustains  a  regular  decrease  from  the  central  ydr 
rish  Kreen  to  the  violet  on  one  side,  and  the  red  on  the  oth- 
The  series  of  numbers  given  by  M .  Frauenbofer  decreax 
a  more  rapid  ratio  than  those  fomjd  by  any  other  observr 
;,  and  the  tendency  of  the  causes  just  considered  as  iuflu- 
:ing  his  results,  would  be  precisely  that  of  producing  Uug 
>id  diminution.  But  the  decrease  of  illuminating  power 
rards  the  red  boundary,  will  become  a  point  of  considera: 
i  interest  in  the  seijuel. 

\L  Frauenhofer'a  observations  on  the  illuminating  powers 
the  prismatic  rays,  led  him  to  several  su^^;estioDs  of  prac- 
Eil  importance  in  the  construction  of  telescopes.  He  attends 
rticolarly  to  the  distinction  between  diminishing  the  aber< 
ion  of  colour,  and  producing  greater  distinctness  in  the 
lec ;  as  also  to  the  aoerration  from  the  want  of  achromat- 
>  m  the  human  eye.  When  diSerent  specimens  of  glasi 
re  examined  by  the  accurate  test  of  the  spectral  lines,  the 
Terence  in  their  dispersive  powers  was  shown,  when  not 
lerwise  capable  of  detection.  M.  Fraueohofer  found  dif< 
ences  of  this  kiod  in  specimens  taken  not  only  from  the 
ne  crucible,  but  from  the  opposite  parts  of  the  same  piece 
glass.  By  unwearied  diligence  and  laborious  triau,  he 
>,  however,  at  length  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
SB,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  crucible  containing  four 
ndred  pounds,  two  pieces,  one  taken  from  the  bottom  and 
:  other  from  the  top  of  the  same  mass,  exhibited  absolutely 
:  same  power. 

This  becomes  the  place  for  noticing  the  results  obtained 
a  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  work,  M.  Guinand.  The 
all  publication  we  have  named  relative  to  this  individual, 
one  which  we  have  perused  with  considerable  interest,  as 
liibiting  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  intuitive 
chanical  skill,  in  sunnounting  all  the  obstacles  which  ci^ 
nslances  and  situation  conspired  to  place  in  the  way  of  its 
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dBvelopeHMoU    M.  Goioand  was  Ihe  son  of  a  joiaer  at  Neuf- 
cbalel;  as  a  joiuh  be  worked. at  that  trade;   subsequent] j 
made  watcb  cases  $  and  thus  acquiring  some  idea  of  casting 
metals,  undertook,  on  examining  a  reflecting  telescope,  to 
make  <me ;  in  which  he  soon  succeeded,  without  any  know* 
kdge  of  optics,  and  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources  fot 
every  part  of  the  work.    His  next  attempt  was  to  make  a 
pair  of  spectacles*    He  learned  the  art  of  grinding  and  pol* 
ishing  the  lenses  by  hafing  once  witnessed  we  process.    He 
hence  fMroceeded  to  make  lenses  of  telescopes,  and  construct* 
ed  sereral  small  refracting  ones»    He  now  accidentally  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  achroEiatic  object 
glass ;  and  all  his  energies  and  labours  seemed  concentrated 
upon  the  means  of  endearouring  to  procure  glasB  free  from 
impeHections  for  this  purpose.    This  is  in  (act  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  practical  optician  is 
concerned :  and  the  patience,  the  sagacity,  the  perseverance, 
which  M.  Guinand  displayed,  in  a  long  series  oi  attempts  un« 
der  the  most  discoursing  circumstances,  to  obtain  his  object, 
were  truly  surprisine.    At  every  failure  he  seemed  to  be  oc« 
copied  soJely  in  studyine;  the  cause  which  had  occasioned  it. 
And  thus,  step  by  step,  he  contrived  to  approach  at  length 
towards  the  wished  for  object,  and  produced  glass  more  free 
from  striae  and  imperfections  than  any  before  made.    Every 
disappoiatment  taught  him  some  further  improvement,  and  it 
was  tkus  that  be  acquired,  what  is-  perhaps  the  disttnguishinjr 
characteristic  of  his  method,  the  mode  of  joining  together  in* 
to  (me  large  disk  separate  pieces  of  glass,  selected  as  the  most 
perfectly  luNBOgeneous.    These  he  contrived  to  soften  and 
ufiite  together  again,  after  which  they  were  formed  into  the 
required  lena,  without  any  perceptible  joining,  or  imperfection: 
ia  this  way  be  has  formed  leiuies^  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
diaaieter.     In  1 805,  his  fame  had  reached  M*  Frauenhofer, 
whp  invited  him  to  Bavaria,  to  give  his  important  services  to 
the  eatablisbment  of  Benedictbauern,  where  glass  for  optical 
purposes  is  largely  manufactured  under  M.  Frauenhofer's  di* 
rtdion.    The  glass  made  by  M-  Guinand  has  since  become 
known  over  Ekirope ;  specimens  have  been  tried  by  the  op^ 
ticians  and  astronomers  of  France  and  our  own  country*   The 
report  of  that  eminent  artist,  M.  TuHey,  as  to  its  great  superi- 
ority to  any  made  in  this  country,  is  couched  in  the  stroYigest 
terms;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  owing  to  the  very^ 
perfect  transparency  which  it  possesses,  we  may  expect  a 
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great  increase  in  the  power  of  refracting  telescopes,  faithertc 
so  much  limited  in  their  degree  of  improvement.  M.  Guinaot 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  continued  the  constructior 
of  telescopes  with  uncommon  ingenuity  and  success,  himsei 
not  only  having  melted,  formed,  and  polished  the  glasses,  anc 
calculated  the  adjustments,  but  also  constructed  every  pftrt  o: 
the  apparatus,  and  put  it  together.  This  remarkable  example 
of  untaught  genius  died  in  IS93,  aged  seventy-six.  His  se 
cret  is  confined  to  his  son,  who  undertakes  to  continue  the 
mantifacture  so  important  to  the  ECientiRc  world,  upon  tbt 
same  principles  as  his  father. 

We  before  mentioned  that  M,  Frauenhofer's  first  attempU 
were  directed  to  obtaining  homogetreous  light  by  means  ol 
flames  and  coloured  roetfia ;  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful 
Dr  Brewster,  however,  and  Mr  Herschel  have  been  more 
fortunate.  In  the  memoirs  above  named  by  these  two  distin- 
guished individuals,  a  great  number  of  experiments  Are  detail 
ed,  having  in  many  instances  a  similar  object  in  view. 

Dr  Brewster  was  in  want  of  homogeneous  light,  to  illumi- 
nate objects  under  microscopic  examination.  Mr  Herschel 
wished  to  obtain  it  for  the  prosecution  of  certain  optical  re- 
searches. "Dr  Brewster,  after  numerous  trials,  ascertained 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  almost  all  bodies  in  which  the  com' 
btiBtion  is  imperfect,  such  as  paper,  linen,  ^.  gave  a  light  ir 
which  strictly  homogenous  yellow  rays  predominated  ;  thai 
ihe  yellow  light  increased  with  the  kumidity  of  these  bodies 
and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  same  light  was  generates 
when  various  flames  were  ui^ed  mechanicallr  witn  a  blow 
pipe,  or  a  pair  of  bellows.  He  thence 'concludea,  that  th« 
yellow  rays  are  the  produce  of  an  imperfect  combustion 
However,  the  most  important  circumstance  was  that  the  pres 
ence  of  aqueous  vapour  increased  the  quantity  of  yellow  tight 
[his  was  a  new  fact,  and  supplied  Dr  Brewster  with  a  lamj 
ffhose  light  was  truly  homogeneous.  Diluted  alcohol  is  tbi 
pabulum  he  employs,  and  he  has  suggested  a  convenient  fbra 
tor  a  lamp  for  the  purpose  wanted. 

Various  media,  such  as  coloured  glasses,  were  also  tried 
Dr  Brewster  investigated  the  effect  of  heat  in  changing  thi 
tints  of  these  glasses ;  in  some,  the  power  of  absorbing  par 
ticular  colours  is  altered  transiently,  in  others  permanently 
He  tried  the  effect  of  different  media  in  absorbing  the  differ 
^t  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  has  given  delineations  of  th* 
ipectrum,  as  seen  through  different  coloured  glasses. 
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la  Mr  Hevftbel's  experimeota  the  object  was  nearlj  the 
same  in  the  first  instancei  but  he  has  pursued  it  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  from  Dt  Brewster,  and  has  arrived  at  some 
other  results  of  considerable  consequence. 

He  first  examined,  as  also  Dr  Brewster  did,  the  effects  ol 
certain  coloured  glasses  in  almost  obliterating  certain  colour* 
ed  spaces  in  the  spectrum,  whilst  others  were  transmiited  ipi 
all  tneir  brilliancy*  This  fact  was  noticed  by  Dr  Young* 
Mr  Herschel,  in  applying  to  the  examination  of  it  the  un- 
common powers  of  his  analytical  skill,  has  resolved  the  phe* 
Domena  into  their  most  general  expression,  and  thus  traced 
the  causes  of  many  interesting  consequences  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  deduced. 

For  example,  one  of  the  glasses  he  tried  was  of  a  ruby  red 
colour ;  this  permitted  to  pass  almost  the  whole  red,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  oranee ;  and  even  in  strong  lights 
a  portion  of  yellow  or  a  trace  of  green,  but  the  rest  were  ob* 
literated*  He  represents  the  effect  by  conceiving  a  straight 
line  divided  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  CMoured  spa* 
ces,  to  be  taken  as  the  abscissa,  and  at  each  point  ordinates 
erected,  representing  the  proportion  of  rays  transmitted  by 
any  medium ;  the  extreouties  of  these  ordinates  give  a  curve, 
wUch  he  calls  the  iyot  of  this  medium.  The  nature  of  thia 
carve  is  determined  by  observation  for  each  medium ;  but 
Mr  Hershell  has  given  an  analytical  expression,  showing  the 
law  by  which  the  nature  of  the  curve  is  altered,  according 
to  an  mcrease  of  thickness  in  the  medium;  this  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  sufiHect. 

"  It  would  appear  at  first  sights'  Mr  Herschel  observes, 
"  that  the  effect  of  doubling  or  tripling  the  thickness  of  any 
coloured  medium,  would  simply  be  to  increase  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  the  tint,  but  not  to  alter  its  character.  If  a  white 
object  appear  blue  through  a  blue  glass,  we  should  expect  it  to 
appear  still  bluer  through  two,  and  yet  more  so  through  three 
such  glasses.  The  above  formula  shows,  however,  that  this  is 
80  bac  from  being  the  case,  that  the  tint  of  the  emergent  pen* 
cil  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  medium ; 
and  that  it  is  only  from  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  of 
the  ratios  of  the  intensity  after  traversing  a  thickness  equal  to 
unity,  for  the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum,  that  we  can  say 
i  priori^  whether  the  tmt  of  a  thick  glass  will  retain  any  simi* 
larity  to  that  of  a  thin  one  of  th^  same  kind^'    (p.  447.) 
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Th«  £»cc  isy  tbe  quafitity  of  any  ooloared  ray,  tratwmkted 
by  an  homogeiieoiifi  medtnni,  decreases  in  eeomiltrkal  m^ 
gres6ioB,ai  the  thickness  increMes  in  mrimmUicaU  Thus 
however  trifling  the  difference  may  be  at  first  in  the  effect  of 
turn  aiedia,  it  is  always  possible  to  render  it  sensible  by  tak- 
vam  a  suficiently  great  tnicbiess ;  thus  the  water  of  the  lake 
^GteoRv^i  is  indigo-blue,  that  of  the  lake  of  Como,  emerald- 
green,  when  viewed  through  a  considerable  thickness,  though 
colourless  in  somiU  quantities.  Of  this,  numerous  other  in- 
stances will  occur ;  such  as  the  di&rence  in  the  celoar  of 
tbe  sea  according  to  its  depth,  so  well  known  tti  pilots,  as  often 
enabling  them  to  perceive  their  approach  to  shoab,  &;c. 

^  In  some  instances  the  curve  nas  two  unequal  maxima  in 
different  parts  of  the  specCram ;  and  if  at  the  same  tinte  the 
greater  of  these  should  happen  to  Correspond  to  a  ray  ef 
feebler  illuminating  power  than  the  less,  the  tint,  in  smaU 
thkknesses  of  the  medium,  will,  generally  speaking,  be  that 
of  the  lesser  maximum ;  the  greater  vividness  of  these  rajs 
giving  them  a  predominance  over  the  others,  though  ioore 
numerous ;  but  as  this  inequality  of  number  increases  with 
the  increase  of  thickness,  the  feebler  rays  will  at  length  be- 
ffin  to  ii^uence  the  tint,  and  finally  obtain  the  predominance : 
3ius  producing  in  several  cases,  a  complete  change  of  colour, 
not  a  little  surprising  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  cause. 
Dr  Thomson's  muriated  liquor,  (chloride  of  sulphur,)  which 
is  yellowish  green  in  very  small  thicknesses,  ami  bright  red 
in  considerable  ones,  is  a  case  in  point;  a  solution  of  sap- 
ffreen  presents  the  same 'phenomenon  ret  more  strikinglj. 
If  enclosed  between  glass  {dates,  slightly  inclined,  so  as  to 
ibrm  a  thin  wedge,  its  colour  towards  die  edge  will  appear 
emerald  green,  and  towards  the  back,  blood  red,  passmg  in 
the  intermediate  thicknesses  through  a  kind  of  livid  neutral 
tint." 

The  existence  of  any  real  homc«eneous  yellow  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  has  been  denied  by  Dr  Woliaslon.  The  reeearchei 
both  of  Mr  Herschel  and  of  Dr  Brewster  tend  to  show,  that 
though  the  insulation  of  these  rays  in  perfect  purity  may  net 
be  practicable,  yet  they  may  be  so  far  separated,  as  to  place 
their  existence  beyond  all  doubt.  Dr  Brewster  conaders 
these  rays  as  encroaching  on  the  limits  both  of  the  red  and 
green.  Mr  Herschel  attributes  to  them  a  breadth  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  interval  between  red  and  blue*  Dr  Brews- 
ter  draws  the  conclusion,  that  both  the  orange  and  green  are 
really  composite  colours. 
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Of  the  numerous  subsequent  experiments  of  Mr  Herschel, 
we  shall  not  give  any  details ;  they  are  all  of  a  very  interest- 
ing nature,  and  exhibit  several  very  singular  changes  in  the 
aspect  of  the  spectrum,  by  a  mere  addition  of  thickness  in 
the  coloured  glasses :  the  curves  which  represent  them,  are 
all  delineated. 

From  the  solar  light  Mr  Herschel  afterwards  turned  his 
attention  to  that  from  flames,  &c. :  these  lights  differ  extreme- 
ly in  their  types  when  examined  by  the  prism,  and  that  in  an 
apparently  roost  capricious  manner.  Among  other  results,  he 
found  that  sulphur,  at  a  stage  of  inflammation  which  is  ex^ 
tremely  violent,  as  when  thrown  into  a  white  hot  crucible, 
emits  a  perfectly  homogeneous  and  brilliant  yellow  light. 
In  examining  the  light  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  was  found  to  be- 
tome  perfectly  homogeneous  when  viewed  through  a  glass 
eonsisting  of  a  pale  orange  and  a  pale  green  one,  cemented 
together.  A  lantern  formed  of  such  glass,  would  afford  a 
monochromatic  lamp  for  microscopical  purposes. 

Some  beautiful  appearances  are  detailed,  as  produced  from 
the  tinge  given  to  names  by  various  substances  held  in  solu* 
tion  with  alcohol,  &c. 

One  of  the  first  glasses  which  Mr  Herschel  tried,  and  one 
which  gave  the  most  important  results,  was  of  that  blue  kind 
with  a  purplish  tint  which  is  employed  for  finger  glasses,  &c. 
When  the  spectrum  is  viewed  through  a  thickness  of  .04  inch 
of  this  glass,  the  red  space  was  divided  into  two  by  a  dark 
Kne ;  otner  changes  to<^  place  in  the  rest  of  the  spectrum, 
which  we  need  not  here  detail.  With  a  double  thickness  of 
this  glass  further  alterations  were  observed ;  among  which 
was  that  the  outer  red  alone  remained  visible,  the  inner  being 
totally  obliterated.  When  a  great  many  thicknesses  were 
laid  together,  the  extreme  red  and  violet  only  were  transmit- 
ted. Air  Herschel  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  these 
outer  red  rays,  and  we  extract  the  following  important  obser- 
vations upon  them : 

^  The  species  of  light  alluded  to  is  remarkable ;  first,  for 
its  perfect  homogeneity,  and  secondly,  for  its  position  in  the 
spectmm.  When  the  solar  spectrum  received  on  a  white 
paper  in  a  darkened  room  is  viewed  through  a  moderate 
thickness  (.08  inch)  of  that  glass,  cemented  to  any  red  glass 
of  a  tolerably  pure  colour,  it  will  be  seen  reduced  to  a  per- 
fectly circular  and  well  defined  image  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
If  a  pin  be  now  stuck  in  the  centre  of  the  red  circle  it  will  be 
fbima  on  removing  the  riass  from  the  eye,  to  have  been  fixed 
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lat  an  ordinary  observer  would  call  the  veTjfurthttt  ttr 
iion  of  the  red  rajs ;  and  a  mark  similarlj  made  at  iu 
imference,  will  appear  to  lie  wholly  without  the  spectrum 
ig  the  dispcrsea  light  which  usually  hangs  about  iu 
s :  in  other  words,  the  red,  thus  insulated,  is  of  too  feebh 
lluminating  power  to  effect  the  sight  in  the  immediatf 
ity  of  the  other  more  brilliant  rays,  and  only  become; 
le  when  ihey  are  extinguished,  or  greatly  enfeebled 
an  eye  defended  by  such  a  glass,  vision,  through  ; 
a  with  the  largest  refracting  angle,  is  as  sharp,  ana  ibi 
les  of  minute  objects  as  free  from  nebulosity  and  indis 
ncss,  as  if  their  rays  had  suffered  no  refraction.  Thea 
acters, — the  absolute  homogeneity  of  the  rays, — theii 
[ion  precisely  at  the  least  refracted  limit  of  the  spectrum 
the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  insulates,  renilei 
of  peculiar  importance  as  standards  of  comparison  Ij 
a  I  experiments." 

this  simple  and  unpretending  manner  does  Mr  Hersche 
unce,  what  we  must  consider  one  of  the  greatest  acces 
to  the  catalogues  of  optical  fact»,  which  has  been  mad 
:  Newton  first  pointed  out  the  unrqual  refrangibility  o 
irimary  rays.  To  their  number  Mr  Herschel  has  aJdec 
ler,  whose  existence  had  not  previously  been  suspected 
e  analysis  of  light  he  has  detected  a  new  ingredient,  am 
hus  found  a  new  and  enact  means  of  measuring  the  dii 
ve  powers  of  different  media.  To  this  purpose  he  has 
e  conclusion  of  his  paper,  applied  the  insulation  of  thesi 
:me  red  ray^,  and  of  the  extreme  violet :  the  devialioj 
obtained,  being  of  course  greater  for  every  sort  of  glas 
any  obtained  oy  former  methods,  and  the  measuremen 
;mely  exact,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  rays  bcin| 
sely  defined  and  truly  homogeneous.  The  method  o 
iting  is,  we  believe,  new,  and  very  simple, 
le  utility  of  the  extreme  red  rays  for  this  purpose  is  ui 
jonably  very  great ;  but  the  fact  will  be  interesting  t 
sophers  in  a  variety  of  other  points  of  view.  We  havi 
dy  made  some  remarks  on  the  decrease  of  illuminatinj 
siiy  in  the  different  spaces  ot  the  spectrum,  from  th< 
c  to  the  extremities :  this  is  closely  connected  with  Un 
ence  of  invisible  rays.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  tbi 
is  somewhat  deficient  in  its  power  of  converging  ret 
:  from  [his  cause  alone,  if  the  red  rays  were  preseotet 
in  an  insulated  state,  the  outer  part  of  the  red  would  hi 
linct.  and  it  would  be  very  probable  that  certain  extremi 
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rays  might  exist  which  would  be  altogether  invisible ;  but  wbe 
the  ravs  are  presented  in  juxta-position,  the  influence  of  the 
central  rays  which  converge  at  a  shorter  distance  will  tend 
to  increase  the  deficiency  in  the  perception  of  the  extreme 
red ;  and  this  would  be  the  case  on  the  supposition  that  all 
the  rays  possessed  an  intrinsic  equal  illuminating  power  and 
were  all  of  equal  density :  but  if  in  this  respect  they  differ, 
(as  we  have  seen  they  do,)  the  diminution  will  be  still  more 
considerable.  It  would  thus  be  evident,  that  at  whatever 
distance  from  the  central  point  the  real  termination  of  the 
spectrum  were  situated,  tne  apparent  illuminating  powers 
must  decrease  by  a  much  more  rapid  law,  than  the  absolute 
and  intrinsic  intensities  would  do :  so  that  the  apparent  limit 
of  the  spectrum,  would  be  at  a  much  shorter  distance  from 
the  point  of  maximum  illumination.* 

The  discovery  of  the  new  red  rays  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, excited  great  interest ;  they  have  been  recently  exam- 
ined by  Mr  Powell,  who  has  measured  their  deviation,  and 
obseryed  them  also,  in  the  moon's  light.  In  forming  the  spec- 
trum as  in  Dr  WoUaston's  experiment  above  described,  their 
appearance  is  remarkably  distinct ;  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
blue  part  of  a  flame  they  do  not  exist,  although  there  is  much 
of  the  more  refrangible  red. 

On  the  peculiar  importance  of  these  rays,  in  respect  to 
another  branch  of  physical  inquiry,  we  will  not  here  enlarge, 
as  we  believe  we  snail  shortly  have  a  more  appropriate  occa- 
sion of  noticing  them. 

Meanwhile  we  haye  to  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  our  read- 
ers for  the  length  to  which  our  present  subject  has  led  us ; 
bat  we  can  assure  them  we  have  used  our  utmost  endeavours 
to  compress  into  the  shortest  compass,  all  that  appeared  to 
us  most  likely  to  be  generally  interesting  in  the  recent  history 
of  optical  researches. 


For  some  able  illustrations  bearing  on  this  point,  we  refer  oar  readers  to 
a  paper  b^  Dr  Brewster,  "  On  the  Adjustment  of  the  Eye/'  Edinburgh  Jour* 
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\XX\\\.— Remarks  on  the  DefoJiatim  of  Trea.*  By  the 
'.  John  Flemiho,  D.  D.  F>  R.  S.  E.,  Jtc.  Coptmuni- 
id  by  ibe  Author. — [BrewffcrV  Jour.] 

E  arrangements  which  prevail  in  the  vegetable  kiDgdom 
Jing  the  "  Duration  of  Leaves,"  do  not  appear  to  oave 
studied  with  so  much  care  as  many  other  subjects  cod- 
1  with  the  economy  of  plants.  Aristotle  knew  that  soDie 
i  were  deciduous,  othei's  not.  Cesalpinus  that  many 
lose  their  leaves  in  autumn  when  their  fruits  are  perfect- 
id  their  buds  hardened,  while  such  as  reutin  tne  fruit 
keep  also  their  leaves,  even  till  a  new  crop  is  produced, 
>nger,  as  in  the  lir,  the  arbutus,  and  the  bay.  LinnKue 
lutes  leaves  in  reference  to  their  duration,  into  deddua, 
I,  penulentia,  perentwtf  lemptnirentia.  Sir  James  Ed- 
Smith  simplifies  (his  arrangement  of  Liniueus,  and  coo- 
leaves  as  to  their  age  as  of  two  kinds.  Sai^nirttu, 
reen,  permanent  through  one,  two,  or  mure  winters,  so 
he  branches  arc  never  stripped,  as  the  ivy,  the  fir,  the 
y  laurel,  and  the  bay.  Dtciduvm,  deciduous,  falling  oS 
approach  of  winter,  as  in  most  European  trees  and 
s. 

3  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  botanist  last 
med,  should  have  passed  over  this  division  of  the  ch&^ 
of  plants  without  improvii^  the  classificstion  of  his 
r,  or  expressing  himself  more  consistently  with  the  pbe- 
la  of  nature.  A  little  attention  to  the  subject  will  con- 
us,  that  winter  is  not  the  po-oximnte  cause  of  the  falling 
;  leaf  in  many  trees ;  that  many  leaves  fall  off  long  be- 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  that  others  which  nave 
ood  its  attacks,  perish  with  the  warmth  of  spring.  The 
of  attention  to  these  circumstances,  so  conspicuout 
V  our  systematical  writers,  and  which  I  have  witnessed 
I  well  informed  practical  botanists,  may  serve  as  an 
;y  for  the  following  remarks.  Perhaps  they  possess  no 
\.y  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laoours  of  the 
recent  physiologists.  To  others,  however,  they  maj 
ir  to  have  a  little  interest. 

;es,  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  their  leaves,  appeat 
lie  of  division  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  class 
)e  included  those  in  which  the  leaves  cease  to  exercise 

Id  before  tb«  Royal  Societjr  of  Edinbnrgli,  December  25, 18SS. 
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\heir  functions  whenever  the  bud  has  been  perfected*  In  the 
second  the  leaves  continue  to  exercise  their  functions  until 
new  ones  are  produced  in  the  following  season.  In  the  third 
class,  the  leaves  continue  to  exercise  their  functions  for  sev- 
eral^ears. 

In  trees  of  the  first  class  the  leaf  may  with  propriety  be 
termed  ^^  Folium  duidutan^^  Its  principal  function  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  ripening  of  the  bud,  and,  when  this 
object  is  accomplished,  the  leaf  changes  colour  and  dies* 
Toe  falline  of  such  leaves  takes  place,  as,  indeed,  in  all  other 
cases,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  evolved.  Hende  by 
midsummer  we  witness,  in  willows,  for  example,  a  considera* 
ble  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  naked,  its  leaves 
having  fallen,  while  towards  the  extremity  its  foliage  is  fresh 
and  increasing  in  quantity. 

In  those  trees  in  which  two  evolutions  of  buds  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  as  in  the  beech,  the  leaves  formed 
on  the  spring  shoot  change  their  colour  and  die  sooner  than 
those  evolved  at  a  later  period  on  the  summer  shoot* 

In  those  trees  which  seem  to  lose  all  their  leaves  suddenlr, 
as  the  ash,  the  same  order  of  defoliation  ^ actually  prevaiu* 
The  first  evolved  leaves  of  spring  have  perished,  by  degrees, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Those  with  which  the  tree  is 
clothed  at  the  end  of  the  season,  are  connected  with  the  ter- 
minal buds,  which  by  becoming  perfect  about  the  same  time, 
permit  the  leaves  connected  with  them  to  fall  off  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  leaves,  in  some  cases,  after  they  have  ceased  to  exercise 
their  functions,  continue  attached  until  the  following  spring, 
as  the  beech  in  hedges.    Wh^n  this  plant,  however,  is  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  shears,  the  leaves  fall  ofif  in  the 
usual  manner.    The  cause  of  this  want  of  resemblance  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  species,  may  be  found  in  an 
examination  of  the  difierent  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.     When  the  beech  grows  exposed  to  free  air  and  sun* 
shine,  the  buds  attain  their  true  size,  the  leaves  execute  regu- 
larly all  their  functions,  and  drop  off  when  thev  cease  to  act 
tbdr  part  in  the  economy  of  the  plant.    But  when  the  beech 
is  trained  in  a  hedge,  it  is  too  much  shaded,  the  buds  seldom 
attain  their  true  size,  and  the  leaf  is  frequently  destroyed  by 
cold,  previous  to  the  end  which  it  is  destined  to  serve  having 
been  accomplished. 

In  some  cases,  leaves,  which  naturally  would  fail  off  in  au- 
tumn, continue,  when  the  plant  is  subjected  to  the  shears,  to 
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tlive  the  winter, — as  the  privet.  The  leaves,  under  sucb  cu 
mstances,  maj  be  said,  in  the  language  of  farmers,  to  b 
[ept  back,"  and  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  cold,  whil 
etui  to  the  economy  of  the  plant.  Many  aaalogoiu  exam 
>s  occur  among  herbaceous  plants. 
In  the  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  it  is  probable,  that,  dui 
i;  the  period  of  their  nakedness,  the  bark  may  be  viewei 

the  aerating  organ,  destined  to  effect  the  escape  of  tfa 
f>erfluous  carbon  from  the  system.  During  this  period  thei 
IT  be  viewed  as  resembling  ^^planUe  aphytla."  The  barb 
Jeed,  of  the  young  shoots  of  several  trees  and  shrubs,  a 
:  common  broom,  is  so  very  like  in  colour  and  texture,  ti 
>  leaves,  as  to  render  it,  in  all  probability  fit  to  supply  thei 
ice  for  a  time. 

In  trees  of  the  second  class,  the  leaf  may  be  termed  "/o 
tn  atmmim.'"  It  exercises  its  functions  until  a  new  set  o 
ives  be  produced,  and  is  then  cast  off  in  the  ordinary  orde 

seniority.  Many  of  our  most  ornamental  evergreens  ad 
Ibis  description,  as  the  hay,  laurel,  ivy,  and  holly.  The» 
;  termed  evergreens,  because  the  plant  is  never  left  naked 
i  the  leaves  of  this  year  exercise  their  functions,  and  pn 
■ve  their  colour,  until  the  shoots  of  the  following  seaso 
ve  acquired  their  clothing.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  c 
s  class,  appear,  therefore,  to  exercise  a  greater  influenci 
the  economy  of  vegetation,  than  in  those  connected  wit 
t  firsL  Here  the  plant  requires  the  aid  of  leaves  at  a 
les,  no  other  organs,  in  ordinary  casec,  appearing  to  b 
pable  of  exercising  their  functions,  or  acting  as  a  subsi 
e.  Do  these  annual  leaves  exercise  a  greater  variety  ( 
ictibns  than  the  deciduous  leaves  ?  Or  does  the  bark  of 
e,  with  annual  leaves,  exercise  fewer  functions,  than  tli 
ne  organ  in  trees  with  deciduous  leaves. 
IVhen  growing  too  much  in  the  shade,  or  when  subject  i 
I  influence  of  the  shears,  annual  leaves  may  have  the  p 
d  of  their  life  prolonged,  so  as  to  exercise  their  functioi 
er  the  new  shoots  have  evolved  their  leaves. 
In  trees  of  the  third  class,  the  leaf  may  be  termed  "filiit 
enne."  Its  duration  is  not  influenced,  directly,  by  the  pe 
tion  of  the  bud,  nor  the  new  supply  of  leaves  during  tl 
owing  season.  The  leaves  of  two  or  more  seasons,  exe 
e,  in  trees  of  this  class,  their  functions  at  the  same  timt 
1  appear  to  be  requisite  for  the  prosperity  of  the  stea 
r  ordinary  evergreen  firs  furnish  very  obvious  example 
this  persistent  kafing.     In  trees  of  this  description,  th 
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leaves  seem  to  exercise  functions  even  of  a  higher  order^  and 
continue  to  exercise  these  longer  than  in  those  of  the  two 
jM*eceding  groups.  The  tree  here  rtequires  the  leaves,  not  for 
a  few  months,  or  until  new  leaves  be  produced,  but  leaves  of 
d^erent  ages^ — two,  three,  or  more  years  old. 

In  the  trees  of  this  class  there  is  less  regularity  in  the  falling 
of  the  leaf,  as  to  season,  than  in  the  two  preceding  ones.  Few 
of  the  old  leaves  drop  off,  when  the  tree  produces  the  shoots, 
and  new  leaves  in  spring*  A  greater  number  seem  to  perish 
about  midsummer,  and  again  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  succession  in  the  fall  of  the  leaves  is,  as  in  the  other 
classes,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  on  the  same  stem  and 
branch.  But  sometimes  only  a  portion  (the  first  formed  ones) 
of  the  leaves  of  one  season  drop  off,  the  remaining  portion 
continuing  to  exercise  their  functions  durinc;  a  longer  period. 
On  the  same  tree  may  even  be  observed  leaves  ol  three, 
four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven  year^  of  age ;  and  while  a  part 
of  those  three  years  old  may  be  changing  colour  and  drop- 
ping oSj  those  seven  years  old  may  remain  green  and  fresn. 
Those  which  are  placed  in  the  shade  live  longest,  yet  even  in 
this  respect  I  have  witnessed  many  anomalies. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  duration  of  the  leaves  ^f  the 
trees  of  this  country.  The  influence  of  climate  on  the  dura- 
tion of  leaves  has  often  been  stated  as  considerable,  and  ca- 
pable of  converting  deciduous  leaved  trees  into  evergreens, 
or  the  reverse.  In  cold  climates,  vegetation  is  interrupted  by 
winter.  In  warm  climates,  plants  experience  not  such  inter- 
ruptions. It  may  therefore  be  asked.  Will  a  warm  climate 
alter  the  character  of  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  so  far  as  to 
change  a  deciduous  into  an  annual  or  perennial  leaf?-  Or  is 
there  a  source  of  deception  arising  from  the  continxud  vegetO' 
Am  exhibiting  trees  as  evergreens,  though  in  fact  their  leaves 
be  deciduous  ?  An  affirmative  answer  to  the  latter  question, 
will  probably  be  found  an  expression  of  the  truth. 


Aet.  XXXIV.— JEwoy  on  Calico-Printing.  [Parkes"  Chemical 
Essays.'] 

(CoDcloded  from  page  261.) 

Another  kind  of  process  remains  to  be  noticed,  called 
cH£]ucAL*DiscHARGE  work.     Hcrc  the  cloth  is  first  died  of 
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Atom  colour,  by  imana  of  a  mixture  of  iron-liquor 
e  one  or  Bore  of  the  cocamon  vegetable  dyeing  sub 
Bad  celicoea  (has  prepared  are  said  to  be  dyed  oi 
lira.  They  are  then  washed  and  dried;  ana  when 
'pressed  or  calendered,  they  are  fit  for  receiving  anj 
wtiatever,  according  to  the  taste  or  design  of  the 

s  generally  effected  by  means  of  the  mineral  acids, 
fo  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  dissolving 
a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  metals,  according  to 
re  of  the  dye  which  is  intended  to  be  discharged,  or 
aloor  to  be  produced.  In  doing  this,  care  is  taJteo 
discharging  liquor  be  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  dis- 
ht  iroo  which  is  contained  in  the  dye,  and  which  is 
laed  in  such  quantity  as  to  cover,  or  at  least  to  disguise 
eat  measure,  the  other  colour  or  colours  which  had 
ployed  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  a  mor- 
nesatifyiag  and  fixing  those  colours. 

a  piece  treated  with  a  decoction  of  Brazilwood,  and 
tacli   by  being  padded*  with   iron-liquor,    if,  when 

be  printed  with  a  peculiar  solution  of  tin,  the  ferru- 
lonion  of  the  dye  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  printed 
1  inetantly  be  converted  from  a  deep  black  to  a  bril' 
mson. 

s  same  way  an  olive-coloured  calico,  dyed  in  a  solution 
and  a  decoction  of  weld,  will  as  quickly  be  changed 
s  bright  yellow ;  and  the  various  drabs  and  slates  ol 
lade  which  have  iron  in  their  composition,  will  under 
idden  a  change  by  the  same  treatment ;  though  thf 
[>f  the  figures  produced  on  them  will  depend  on 'th( 
Is  with  which  the  cloths  were  originally  dyed.  Evei 
pest  gold  colours,  or  strongest  buffs,  if  produced  b] 

r,  may,  by  a  peculiar  preparation  of  tin,  be  discbarg 
such  parts  of  the  cloth  as  have  been  treated  will 
tallic  solution  will  be  restored  to  their  pristine  white 

milar  management,  calicoes  dyed  of  a  light  blue  ii 

igo-vat,  then  run  through  sumach  and  coperas,  an( 

in  a  bath  of  quercitron  bark  and  alum,  may  ban 

of  a  bright  green  imparted  to  them.     Here  the  greei 

e  ttriD  paddiag  is  undentood  Ihe  opsTUioD  of  pinHif  llw  pircci  bom 

ugh  »  tn)iij:h  containing  ■  sulation  ofimn,  nr  any  other  monliint.  Bbtil 
tStriermiuedmcalico-priiiiiDg,  and  ii  i^wxiynaui  iritb  padding 
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lA  t^riginaHy  formed  by  means  of  the  indigo-vat  and  the  bark^ 
fboQgh  it  is  enveloped  by  the  iron  of  the  copperas,  which 
Overcomes  the  other  colours,  till  the  solution  of  tin  is  applied, 
"tr  luch  removes  the  ircm  from  those  particular  parts,  and  rives 
^  brilliancy  to  the  remaining  colours  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  nave  possessed ;  the  tin  being  a  powerful  mordant 
for  the  bark,  by  which  the  yellow  of  the  green  is  produced. 
A^ain,  a  cood  self<:olour  may  be  given  to  calicoes,  merely 
l>y  <^eing  them  in  sumach  and  copperas,  and  then  running 
them  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  annotto ;  and  here  the 
tonres  produced  by  the  application  of  a  colourless  solution 
of  tin  will  be  of  a  bright  orange.     But  it  is  needless  to  enu- 
merate more  instances,  as  the  workman  accustomed  to  a  dye- 
house  will  have  little  difficulty  in  varying  these  in  a  thousand 
ways,  when  he  becomes  acauainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
solution  of  tin  which  he  employs. 

The  whole  of  this,  however,  refers  to  that  branch  of  dis- 
charge-work only,  where  all  the  purposes  are  attained  by  dis- 
solvimi;  the  iron  which  makes  a  part  of  the  colour  that  is 
intended  to  be  discharged ;  whereas^  the  finer  and  more  ex- 
pensive work  is  done  m  a  different  way,  and  by  a  process 
which  it  wiQ  be  necessary  for  me  presently  to  describe* 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  there  is  an  objection 
to  the  particular  kind  of  chemical  discharge-work  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  namely,  that  it  is  not  perfectly  fast;  that 
is,  the  goods  produced  in  this  way  will  not  bear  such  frequent 
washing,  as  tnose  which  are  done  by  the  bath  of  madder  or 
bark. 

.It  is  certamly  an  object  of  great  national  importance  to 
give  a  permanency  and  beauty  to  the  calico-printing  of  the 
country  ;*  and  a  great  deal  of  very  excellent  printing  is  now 
done  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  for  the  best 
chints-work  ana  other  furniture  patterns.  But,  in  what  is 
called  fast-work,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  qualities,  and 
some  of  it  little  deserves  the  name  of  permanent. 

The  mention  of  permanent  colours  reminds  me  of  a  ven^ 
vabable  oresn  which  was  invented  some  vears  ago  hj  a  Mr 
Islet  of  London,  and  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this 

*  To  Uiii  end  great  improTements  b«ve  of  late  yean  been  made  in  the  method  of 
grinding  readder-rooti,  by  teparati^the  inferior  parts  and  dividing  the  whole  into 
two  o^r  three  different  qualities.  Thus  the  printer  it  enabled  to  apply  the  finest, 
winch  in  this  way  it  made  eqoal  to  Dntch-crop-madder,  to  his  best  worls,  and  tha 
edMr  ean  be  Imid  by  ibr  inferior  purpotet. 

Bost.  Jour.  AprH  fy  May,  1826.        43  * 
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lissay.  Tbis  colour,  whicb  was  secured  to  him  by  His  M^ 
estj's  Letters  patent,  is  produced  by  printing  ground  indigo 
nixed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  solution  of  tin,  and  in  then  fas- 
ening  the  indigo  within  the  fibres  of  the  calico  by  means  of 
hat  process,  wnich  is  well  known  to  printers  by  the  technical 
lesignation  of  china-hlue  dipping.*  Afler  this  the  goods  are 
lyed  in  a  copper  of  bark  or  weld,  which  converts  the  blw 
x»  a  green,  and  the  whites  are  afterwards  cleansed  by  crofl- 
!>leaching,  &c. 

Having  myself  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  invention, 
1  had  several  interviews  with  Mr  Islet,  soon  after  he  obtained 
Lhe  patent,  and  from  him  was  fully  informed  of  the  whole 
process. — This  I  have  since  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fying  the  detail  in  all  its  brancbes ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
IS  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  permanent  colours  that  has 
ever  been  fixed  upon  cotton. 

There  is  another  mode  of  producing  very  beautiful  blues 
which  has  been  much  practised  lately,  and  therefore  deserves 
notice.  This  consists  in  printing  some  solution  of  iron,  and 
then  passing  the  goods  through  a  very  dilute  and  neutral  solu- 
tion of  prussiate  of  potash.  The  Prussian  blue  which  is  thus 
formed  upon  the  cloth  may  be  rendered  tolerably  permanent 
by  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  this  by  means  of  any  of  the 
yellow  dyes  may  afterwards  be  formed  to  any  shade  of  green 
or  of  olive. 

Begging  to  be  excused  for  the  irregularity  of  these  digres- 
sions, I  must  not  forget  to  revert  to  that  other  kind  of  dis- 
charge-work which  !  have  engaged  to  describe,  and  whicb  1 
will  now  attempt  as  concisely  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity 
and  correctness. 

Here,  the  agent  which  is  employed  is  the  citric  acid,  and 
this  is  used  in  various  sutes  of  concentration  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  strength  of  the 
ground  intended  to  be  discharged.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
for  the  production  of  white  figures  uiwn  self-coloured  grounds 
produced  by  madder  and  sundry  other  dyes.  For  this  inten- 
tion the  acid,  in  whatever  state  of  concentration  it  may  be,  is 
mixed  with  either  gum  or  with  flour-pastet  to  a  proper  con- 
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^steDcy  for  the  block,  the  plate,  or  the  cylinder,  and  from 
tbence  it  is  transferred  to  the  piece ;  and  wherever  it  attaches, 
the  mordant,  whether  iron  or  alumine,  is  discharged,  and  a 
delicate  white  arises  in  its  stead.* 

The  acid  here  referred  to  is  produced  from  the  juice  of 
limes  or  lemons,  and  formerly  it  was  not  employed  by  the 
calico-printer  until  it  had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  point  of 
concentration,  and  appeared  in  a  crystalline  form.  Even 
then,  it  was  not  thought  sufficiently  pure,  but  was  dissolved 
again,  and  redissolved  and  recrystallized,  until  it  became  as 
white  and  pellucid  as  any  other  pure  salt  in  a  crystallized 
state,  and  was  then  generally  sold  for  365.  the  pound,  at 
which  high  price  it  could  only  be  employed  on  the  best  styles 
of  work.  Now,  however,  it  is  oftener  used  in  the  brown,  or 
first  state  of  crystallization ;  and  some  of  the  larger  printers 
purchase  lime  juice,  and  concentrate  it  themselves ;  and  in 
many  cases  they  use  it  largely  both  for  discharge-  and  resist- 
work,  without  crystallizing  it.  More  on  this  subject  may  be 
seen  in  the  Essay  on  Citric  Acid,  which  was  written  with  the 
hope  of  rendering  an  essential  service  to  a  large  body  of 
manufacturers  in  various  parts  of  these  kingdoms. 

This  mention  of  discharge-work  by  citric  acid,t  reminds 
me  of  another  species  of  discharge,  which  is  employed  by 
the  printers  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs,  and  which  I  am  under 
the  promise  of  noticing  before  I  conclude  this  Essay. 

The  agent  which  these  printers  employ  is  the  nitrous,  and 
sodietimes  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  yellow  figures  upon  blue  silk  handkerchiefs.  The 
following  is  the  process  which  is  principally  adopted. 

Aqua-fortis,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  of  such  a  strength  as  is 
suitable  for  the  kind  of  blue  which  is  intended  to  be  dis- 
charged, is  mixed  either  with  gum  tragacanth,  or  with  flpur- 
paste,  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  in  this  form  it  is  printed 
on  the  silk,  by  means  of  a  common  block,  on  which  the  in- 
tended pattern  is  cut.  The  conseauence  of  this  is,  that  wher- 
ever the  acid  attaches,  there  the  original  colour  is  discharged, 
and  a  yellow  dye  is  produced  in  its  place.    The  pieces  are 


*  It  should  be  understood,  that  the  dischai^^  is  printed  upon  the  mordants  before 
the  goods  are  dyed.  In  usin^  citric  acid  for  this  purpose,  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
nrineral  acids  is  sometimes  nuzed  with  it. 

f  Mr  Tbomson,  a  scientific  printer,  who  has  an  establishment  near  Clithero,  which 
n  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Thomson  and  Chippendale,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 
discbaigiDg  the  Turkey-red  dye  by  means  of  the  citric  and  oxy-muriatic  acids ;  and 
ibe  wow.  executed  in  this  way  has  a  very  pleasing  efEbct. 
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then  steamed,!^  passing  them  over  a  vessel  cont^niii^  boiling 
water,  which  gives  briUiaDcy  to  the  colour  and  fiDishes  the 
operation. 

If  a  stroneer  dve  than  the  usual  yellow,  or  even  a  deep 
orange  be  desired,  all  that  is  necessary  is  Lo  immerse  the 
goods,  for  a  moment,  in  lime  water,  or  in  a  solution  ol 
nme  and  potash ;  and  by  varying  the  proportions  of  these  in- 
jrrrdients  a  great  variety  ofsnades  may  be  produced. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  this  method  is  applicable  only  to  the 
discharge  of  the  colour  from  siik  handkerchiefs ;  the  process 
for  proaucing  the  spots  on  cotton  Bandanas  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent. This  manufacture,  which  is  of  considerably  more 
importance  than  the  former,  was  established  some  years  ago 
in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  imitations  of  the 
Bandana  handkerchiefs  which  are  imported  firom  Iadia<  It 
is  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 

Pieces  of  fine  calico  are  dyed  by  the  Turkey-red  process, 
of  a  colour  as  nearly  approaching  to  scarlet  as  can  be  pro- 
duced on  cotton  by  that  means ;  and,  upon  this  plain  dved 
-calico,  white  spots  are  produced  by  a  method  to  be  desrcibed 
hereafter.  Tne  pieces  of  calico  naving  been  bleached  to  a 
perfect  while  before  they  are  dyed  Turkey-red,  the  present 
object  is,  not  only  to  discharge  the  dye  on  certain  parts  oi 
the  cloth,  but  by  the  same  agent  to  restore  those  parts  to  theii 
original  whiteness. 

These  discharged  parts  are  usually  in  the  form  of  spots, 
sometimes  round  and  sometimes  square  or  triangular,  and 
these  marks  or  spots  are  produced  by  the  action  of  a  chemi- 
cal liquid,  while  the  pieces  of  calico  are  under  the  action  ol 
a  powerful  press.  Tne  machinery  for  this  purpose  is  made 
in  an  expensive  manner,  as  it  is  required  to  be  of  very  greal 
strength,  and  it  is  put  together  with  the  utmost  eiactness. 

To  this  press  two  horizontal  plates  are  adapted,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  calico  which  is  to  be  placed  betweer 
them.  The  pattern  mtended  lo  be  given  to  the  handkerchiefs  it 
first  marked  upon  these  plates ;  and  in  the  bottom  plate  holei 
are  cut  of  the  exact  form  and  size  of  the  intended  spots 
whereas,  in  the  upper  plate  every  spot  is  marked  out  l)y  s 
small  copper  tube  which  goes  through  the  plate  and  is  flrmlj 
cemented  within  it. 

When  the  plates  arc  about  to  be  fixed,  there  is  a  contriV' 
ance  for  ascertaining  that  the  orifices  of  the  tubes  in  the  uppei 
plate  are  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  respective  holes  m  th* 
under  plate ;  which  is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  import 
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race,  as  the  dischareing  liqiKH*  which  is  poured  into  the  tubes 
is  desimed  to  pass  tarough  the  folds  of  calico  into  the  cor- 
Fesponding  holes  in  the  lower  plate. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  the  handkerchief 
pieces  are  neatly  folded  into  squares  of  the  size  of  a  sbgle 
ntadkerchief  and  of  the  thickness  of  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
folds.  One  of  these  pieces,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  hand- 
kerchiefis,  is  then  laid  smoothly  upon  the  lower  plate,  and  is 
so  disposed  as  to  lie  square  with  the  plate.  By  means  of  a 
lever,  the  cover  of  the  press,  to  which  the  upper  plate  is  at- 
tached, is  then  lowerea,  and  by  continuing  the  action  of  the 
lever,  these  plates,  with  the  folds  of  calico  between  them,  are 
screwed  firmly  together. 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  ends  of  the  tubes  fixed 
in  the  upper  plate,  are  brought  to  press  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cloth ;  and  as  these  are  made  to  press  upon  it  with  great 
force,  and  as  each  tube  has  a  corresponding  hole  immediately 
beneath  it  in  the  under  plate,  it  is  evident  that  the  fluid  which 
is  poured  into  these  tubes  will  be  directed  into  the  holes  be- 
k>w,  and  cannot  pass  in  any  other  direction. 

When  things  are  thus  arranged,  and  the  press  is  firmly 
screwed  down,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
containing  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  poured  upon 
the  upper  plate  of  tne  press ;  ana  as  this  plate  has  an  iron 
rim  round  its  upper  surface,  the  fluid  which  is  poured  upon  it 
is  determined  into  the  tubes,  and  as  it  percolates  through  the 
cloth  it  discharges  the  colour  on  those  particular  parts,  and 
passes  off  through  the  holes  of  the  lower  plate  into  a  trough 
{daced  underneath  to  receive  it. 

It  is  observable  that  the  chemical  liquid  is  prepared  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  discharge  the  colour  in  the  course  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  yet  not  so  powerful  as  to  endanger 
the  fabric  of  the  cloth ;  and  that  the  great  pressure  of  the 
screw  {M'events  the  fluid  from  spreading  beyond  the  precise 
limits  marked  out  by  the  tubes  and  the  corresponding  holes 
underneath. 

As  soon  as  the  dischar^ng  liquor  is  found  to  have  entirely 
passed  through,  the  press  is  slackened,  and  the  cloth  is  remov- 
ed to  make  room  for  another  piece,  which  is  immediately 
substituted ;  and  in  this  way  the  process  is  continued  through- 
out the  day  without  interruption.  One  press,  requiring  the 
attention  of  two  men  only,  will  print  fifty  pieces,  containing 
ene  dozen  handkerchiefs  each,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

When  the  pieces  are  first  taken  from  the  press,  the  spots 
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hich  have  been  produced  by  the  discharging  liquid  are  dc 
;rfectly  white ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  t 
subsequent  process  similar  to  the  one  usually  employed  fa 
earing  the  whites  on  common  printed  calicoes ;  and  this  ac 
i)y removes  every  stain,  but  also  heightens  the  brightnessc 
e  Turkey-red  dye.  I  am  aware  that  at  one  time  there  wai 
general  complaint  of  such  handkerchiefs,  after  frequen 
ashfngs,  becoming  tender  in  those  parts  which  had  beei 
Med  upon  by  the  chemical  liquor :  this  I  think  must  be  on 
g  either  to  the  employment  of  a  liquor  too  much  concen 
ated,  or  to  the  remains  of  the  acid  not  having  been  perfectlj 
moved  before  the  goods  were  dried  and  pressed  for  sale 
I  I  am  persuaded  that  with  due  caution  the  process  may  b< 
ifely  conducted. 

When  speaking  of  yellows,  it  was  my  intention  to  havt 
entioned,  that  there  is  a  mode  of  producing  yellows  on  cali 
I  which  is  not  very  frequently  practised,  and  yet  has  a  very 
>od  effect.  The  process  is  as  follows : 
A  strong  decoction  of  quercitron  bark,  thickened  with  gum 
agacantn,  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of  very  pure  muri- 
e  of  tin,  and  this,  when  printed  with  the  usual  management, 
ill  produce  a  colour  of  great  brightness  and  durability.  1 
ention  this  the  rather,  because  very  many  pleasing  effects 
ay  be  obtained  by  this  method  which  cannot  be  produced  in 
e  usual  way,  by  means  of  the  acetate  of  alumina,  and  any 
■  the  yellow  dyes  that  may  be  employed  with  it. 
There  is  one  very  important  advantage  which  this  mode 
)ssesses,  viz.  that  should  it  be  necessary  to  pad  a  piece  in 
luted  acetate  of  alumina  to  obtain  a  pale  lemon  ground,  the 
•How  figures,  previously  imparted  by  the  above  process, 
ill  not  give  out  any  part  of  their  colour  to  the  second  mor- 
mt ;  whereas,  whenever  a  strong  yellow  has  been  produced 
the  common  way,  the  pattern  is  very  apt  to  spread  and 
«ome  irregular,  and  oftentimes  to  stain  the  white  ground, 
fien  the  piece  comes  a  second  time  into  the  acetate  ol 
umina. 

The  most  expensive  kind  of  calico-printing  called  ctnNTz- 
ORK  still  remains  to  be  described.  The  term  chintz-work  is 
■scriptive  of  that  kind  of  calico-printing  which  is  employed 
r  window-curtains  and  other  furniture,  and  it  differs  more  in 
e  richness  and  variety  (^  the  colours,  than  in  any  other  cir- 
imslance. 
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la  relating  the  processes  by  which  these  beautiful  prints 
are  produced,  I  shall  suppose  the  calico  to  be  already  proper- 
Ijr  bleached  and  smoothed  ready  to  receive  the  impressions 
of  the  block.  The  first  thin^  then  to  attend  to,  is  to  apply 
the  mordant  for  the  colour  which  is  intended  to  be  imparted 
in  the  first  instance.  Thus,  if  a  black  be  designed,  a  mordant 
of  acetate  of  iron,  commonly  called  iron  liquor,  is  thickened 
with  ^um,  and  printed  upon  the  cloth  in  any  pattern  that  may 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  If  this  same  mordant 
be  diluted  with  water,  it  will  form  a  proper  mordant  for  a 
purple;  and  the  same,  still  further  diluted,  will,  when  it  comes 
into  the  dyeing*copper,  form  a  lilac.  In  this  way,  all  the  va- 
rieties of  shaaes  from  a  pale  lilac  to  a  strong  purple,  and 
from  a  purple  to  a  black,  may  be  produced  by  acetate  of  iron 
diluted  with  various  portions  of  water,  and  then  dyed  with 
madder. 

In  like  manner,  a  colourless  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina 
thickened  with  gum  or  flour-paste,  forms  a  mordant  for  dark 
red ;  if  diluted  with  water,  it  makes  a  common  red ;  and  by 
diluting  it  further  and  further,  every  shade  of  pink  may  be 
produced.  Again,  by  the  admixture  of  acetate  of  iron  and 
acetate  of  alumina,  a  mordant  for  chocolate  colours,  maroons, 
&;c.,  is  formed,  either  approaching  to  the  purple  or  the  red, 
according  to  the  admixture ;  that  is,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  either  of  these  original  mordants  which  may  predomi- 
nate in  the  mixture. 

When  these  several  mordants  have  been  printed  upon  the 
calico,  they  are  allowed  to  dry  for  two  days  or  more  in  a 
stove,  or  drying-house ;  they  then  go  through  the  operation 
of  dunging,  which  consists  in  rinsing  them  in  w^irm  water  in 
which  a  little  cow-dung  is  difiused,  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. When  the  pieces  are  sufficiently  dunged,  which  is 
not  the  case  till  all  the  superabundant  mordants  are  removed, 
they  are  well  washed  in  clean  water,  and  th^n  boiled  in  a  de- 
coction of  madder,  until  the  madder-bath  is  exhausted.  In 
consequence  of  different  mordants  having  been  applied  to  the 
cloth,  this  one  boiling  in  the  madder-liquor  will  at  once  pro- 
duce all  the  colours  above  mentioned.  When  the  pieces  are 
thus  dyed,  they  are  to  be  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  laid  upon 
the  grass  to  bleach.  By  this  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
days,  the  whole  of  the  ground  to  which  none,  of  the  mordants 
had  been  applied,  will  become  perfectly  white. 

The  processes  which  have  now  been  detailed,  will  produce 
what  is  called  comrnon  chintz- work ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to 
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ike  the  goods  still  richer,  hj  the  addition  of  yellows,  brigl 
ives,  drabs,  &c.,  the  cloth  mast  tudereo  another  series  t 
■erations,  which  maj  be  thus  described: 
Upon  those  parts  of  the  calico  which  still  remaio  whitt 
iV  of  the  above  mordants  may  be  printed,  according  to  th 
lect  designed  to  be  produced ;  after  which,  all  the  precedin 
inagements  are  to  be  repeated,  except  that  instead  of  boi! 
;  in  a  decoction  of  madder,  they  are  to  he  immersed  fo 
lout  half  an  hour,  roore  or  less, 
lercitron  bark,  (the  Quirnu  nigrt 
rtant  dye-wood,  introduced  by  E 
md  to  eive  out  a  much  bri|hter 
does  when  treated  with  boilmg  wi 
m>aching  to  that  temperature. 
The  effect  produced  upon  these  j 
lukewarm  decoction  of  this  Am< 
9erent  from  that  produced  by  the  i 
the  cloth  where  the  mordants  hai 
re  produced  a  black,  a  dark  oli< 
d  instead  of  pompadours  will  be  t 
;  Khnll  have  yellows,  which  will  v: 
the  strength  of  the  aluntinous  mo 
Again  :  a  further  variety  may  be 
e  yellow  mordant,  or  acetate  of  a 
the  colours  ivhich  have  already 
,t  this  must  be  done  before  the  pit 
coction  of  bark.     This  3pplicati< 
d  pinks  into  different  shades  of  oi 
mamon  colours.     By  means  of  tb 
dicss  variety  may  be  given  to  the 
of  taste  will  never  t>e  at  a  loss  li 
ect,  whatever  may  be  the  pattenii 
on  the  cloth.     The  second  immei 
11,  however,  give  a  yellow  tinge 
lites,  but  a  snort  exposure  on  the 
When  chintz-fomiture-prints  are » 
riety  of  colouring  as  possible,  a  ps 
often  coloured  Tjluc  or  green,  a 
>8e  colours,  by  a  still  different  pn 
lat  is  called  pencil-blue,  which  i 
■eady  been  described.     The  blue 
epared  indigo  with  a  pencil ;  and 
ncilling  some  of  the  same  colour  i 
ttern  which  has  already  been  dye    ^ 
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capable  of  printing  at  one  time,  by  means  of  one  cylinder, 
and  two  surface  rollers,  or  by  two  of  the  former  and  one  of 
the  latter,  three  distinct  colours. 

These  machines  have  not  only  the  excellence  of  printing 
more  correctly  than  can*  possibly  be  done  by  means  of  the 
block,  but  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  which  they  afford  is 
great  indeed.  A  piece  of  calico,  which  would  take  a  man 
and  a  boy  three  hours  to  print  with  one  colour,  or  six  hours 
to  finish  with  two  colours,  may  by  this  means  be  printed  in 
three  minutes,  or  three  minutes  and  a  half,  and  the  work  will 
be  much  more  completely  done  than  could  even  have  been 
imagined  before  the  introcfuction  of  this  invention. 

Besides  these  cylinders,  there  are  others,  which  are  called 
SURFACE-MACHINES,  which  Contain  cylinders,  not  of  copper  but 
of  wood,  and  which  have  the  pattern  formed  upon  their  sur- 
faces in  relief,  exactly  similar  to  the  blocks  described  in  page 
239.  These  are  employed  in  particular  stales,  especially  on 
light  grounds,*  and  for  certain  kinds  of  resist  and  discharge- 
work. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  what  an  astonishing  ^cility  these  machines  must  have 
afforded  to  the  production  of  printed  calicoes ;  and  also  what 
an  advantage  tney  give  to  the  British  printer  in  foreign 
markets. 


Art.  XXXV.— On  the  Barometer.     By  J.  F.  DAKIEL^  F.  R.  S. 
[Jour.  /2oy.  InstJ] 

[Cooduded  from  page  260.] 

I  NOW  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  making  a  few  observations  upon  the  new  meteorologi- 
cal  register  lately  published  in  the  Philosophical  TransactmS' 
I  am  aware  that,  m  so  doing,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  beiog 
again  designated  as  hostile  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty ;  but  I  am  encouraged  when  I  consider  that  it  is  only  by 
inferior  minds  that  the  correction  of  errors,  and  the  sugges- 

f  III  Ught  wook,  tbe  wbite  groaaiif  axe  apt  to  bo  soiled  by  the  cylindcra :  heaoe 
aur&ce-machines  were  contrived,  and  thete  are  not  liable  to  tbe  aaaie  objitotioa> 
Cylinder-macbines  are  more  commonly  employed  in  tbose  itylei  which  ve  6iUof 
colour  and  leave  bat  little  white. 
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tion  of  improvements,  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  can  ever  be 
considered  as  acts  of  hostility. 

Great  expectations,  it  is  well  known,  were  raised  when  it 
was  announced  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  the  leading  men  of  science,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  meteorological  instruments  and  register  of  the 
Royal  Society.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  failure  of 
an  attempt,  about  this  time,  to  establish  a  society  to  promote 
the  science  of  meteorology  exclusively,  was  wholly  owing  to 
these  expectations.     Many  persons,  who  would  otherwise 
have  concurred  most  heartily  in  the  plan,  waited  to  see  the 
result  of  labours  w)iich  they  doubted  not  would  effect  the  ob- 
ject in  view ;  and  feared  that  the  new  society  might  bear  too 
much  the  features  of  opposition  : — as  if  any  thing,  which  had 
in  view  the  promotion  of  science,  could  be  considered  as  op- 
posed to  the  Royal  Society  !    The  unusually-protracted  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  register  contributed  to  keep  alive 
these  expectations.     At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1825,  appeared  the  long-looked-for  journal  of  1825, — but  no 
report  from  the  committee !  not  one  word  of  preface !  not  a 
sjUable  about  the  instruments!    A  most  disheartening  simi- 
larity in  the  appearance  of  the  arrangement  is  the  first  thing 
to  strike  the  eye ;  and  it  fa  only  by  a  close  examination  that 
it  can  be  inferred  that  changes,  and  those  very  important 
changes,  have  been  made. 

The  register  is  divided  as  before  into  ten  columns,  and  the 
improvements  commence  with  the  first,  which  contains  the 
dates  of  the  month.  To  these  are  now  prefixed  the  signs  of 
the  planets,  to  denote  the  days  of  the  week !  The  alteration, 
at  all  events,  is  harmless ;  which,  I  fear,  is  more  than  can  be 
predicated  of  all  the  others.  From  the  second  column  we 
may  collect  that  the  times  of  observation  have  been  changed 
to  9  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  except  not  a  few  instances,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  nours  did  not  suit  the  observer'ls 
convenience.  Why  the  change  was  made  is  left  to  conjecture. 
The  title  of  the  third  column  announces,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  barometer  is  "  corrected."  But  how  corrected  ?  Is 
it  the  instrument  itself  which  is  corrected  for  any  faults  in  its 
original  construction  ?  or  its  indications,  which  are  corrected 
for  adventitious  circumstances  ?  Is  it  corrected  for  capillari- 
ty ?  for  temperature  ?  or  for  any  variation  in  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  its  cistern  ?  If  it  be  a  new  barometer,  is  it  of  the 
siphon  or  cistern  construction.  If  of  the  latter,  what  are  the 
Illative  capacities  of  its  tube  and  cistern?  what  the  diameter 
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of  its  tube  ?  Is  there  any  and  what  difference  between  ks 
indications,  and  those  of  the  old  instrument?  A  comparison 
of  the  utmost  moment.  The  only  criterion  by  which  we 
may  conjecture  that  a  new  instrument  has  beea  substituted 
for  the  old  one  is,  that  the  height  is  now  registered  to  thous- 
andths instead  of  hundredths  of  an  inch.  But  wilt  it  be  be- 
lieved that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  would  suffer  such 
gross  negligence  to  appear  not  only  under  the  sanction  of 
their  ^  order,"  but  after  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
committee  specially  appointed  to  superintend  the  necessary 
arrangements  ?  The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  contain  the  in- 
dications of  the  thermometers.  The  latter  is  headed  "  Ther- 
mometer Without."  Whence,  I  presume,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
the  other  is,  as  before,  "  Thermometer  Within."  And  yet 
this  is  entitled,  in  some  places,  ^  Six^s  Thermometer,"  and  ia 
others,  "  Register  Thermometer."  And  we  are  told  in  the 
first  note,  ^^  Six^s  thermometer  deranged,  and  a  horizontal 
register  thermometer  substituted  for  it."  But  then  what  does 
it  register  ?  There  is  but  one  observation  in  the  day  reconj- 
ed ;  It  cannot  be  the  maximum^  because  in  many  cases  the 
"  Thermometer  Without "  is  higher.  It  cannot  surely  be  the 
minimum,  for  who  would  take  that  from  an  interior  thermom- 
eter i  However,  before  three  months  have  elapsed,  note  the 
second  informs  us, "  Register  Thermometer  deranged."  Then 
comes  an  hiatus  valde  dtjlendus  of  a  month,  and  we  return 
once  more  to  Six's  thermometer  and  two  observations  per 
day — but  how  repaired,  and  where  placed,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

The  sixth  column  is  entitled  "  Daniell's  Hygrometer,"  and 
contains,  I  presume,  though  nobody  but  myself  is  bound  to 
conjecture  this,  the  dew-point. 

The  seventh  column  records  the  "  degrees  of  moisture,"  but 
whether  calculated  from  the  same  instrument,  or  from  any 
other  hygrometer,  is  not  stated.  If  from  the  former,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  thermometer  by  which  the  calculation  is  made 
should  have  been  most  particularly  determined. 

The  eighth  column  contains  the  register  of  the  rain ;  and 
from  the  greater  frequency  with  which  the  amount  has  been 
lately  entered,  we  may  conclude  that  the  soot  from  the  old 
chimney-cowl,  under  which  the  gauge  is  situated,  is  more  fre- 
quently removed  from  the  pipe  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  columns,  recording  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind,  bear  every  mark  of  their  former  accura- 
cy ;  and  the  only  remarkable  fact  is  the  very  rare  occur- 
rence of  any  variation  of  the  strength  from  the  standard  1. 
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The  elerentb  and  last  column  ringi  most  edifying  changes 
upon  "  rain,"  «  cloudy,^  "  fine.'' 

The  results  of  all  this  labour  are  summed  up  at  the  end  of 
the  journal  in  one  short  table,  containing  the  means  and  ex- 
tremes of  the  months,  and  the  mean  results  of  the  year.  From 
what  data,  or  from  what  part  of  the  roaster,  the  means  of 
temperature  are  coUectea,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conjecture. 
From  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  we  learn  that  the 
barometer  is  now  100  feet,  instead  of  81,  above  the  level  of 
low  water  springtides  at  Somerset-House ;  and  that  the  rain- 
gauge  is  still  114  feet  above  the  same  level;  but  by  some 
chance  or  other,  six  inches  nearer  the  ground  than  before. 

The  importance  which  attaches  to  such  minutiae  as  these, 
when  undertaken  by  such  a  body  as  the  Royal  Society,  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  circumstance  which  has 
btely  been  discovered,  in  determining  the  length  of  the  sec- 
ond's pendulum ;  a  measure  upon  which  depend  all  the  late 
parliamentary  proceedir^  for  regulating  the  weights  and 
mieasures  of  the  united  kmgdom. 

The  council,  by  whose  orders  the  height  of  the  barometer 
above  the  level  of  the  tide  was  determmed,  little  foresaw  at 
the  time  that  this  simple  of>eration  could  have  any  reference 
to  proceedings  of  such  importance  \  and  yet  hear  what  Cap- 
tain Sabine  says. 

^  The  height  of  the  pendulums  in  Mr  Browne's  house,  in 
London,  being  here  described  as  93.5  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  whilst  in  Capt.  Kater's  memoir  in  the  PhitosophkcU 
Trtmsactions^  it  is  stated  to  be  83  feet  only ;  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  Capt.  Kater's  estimation  of  the  height  was 
founded,  in  part,  on  the  understanding  (on  the  authority  vf  the 
Royal  Society)  that  the  elevation  of  their  barometer  at  Somer- 
set-House is  8 1  feet  above  lovHooaler  mark ;  but  as  the  latter 
elevation  has  been  since  corrected  by  Mr  Bevan,  who  has 
determined  it,  by  levelling,  to  be  90.5  feet  above  the  mean 
leotlf  the  height  of  the  pendulums  must  now  be  considered  as 
92.5  feet,  and  is  so  esteemed  by  Capt.  Kater."* 

The  same  national  work  is  also  much  affected  by  the^want 
of  such  standard  instruments  as  it  is  the  appropriate  province 
of  the  Royal  Society  to  provide  and  preserve.  Is  it  to  be 
tolerated  that  results  of  such  national  importance  should  be 
made  to  depend  for  their  verification  upon  a  comparison  with 

^Experimenu  for  detenniniog  the  figure  of  the  Earth.    By  Edward  Sabine,  ike. 
p»343. 
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a  thermometer,  the  property  of  a  private  individual  ?  The 
uncertainty  in  the  experiments  arising  from  such  a  cause  may, 
according  to  Captain  Sabine,  amount  to  ^  not  less  than  T^tbs 
of  a  vibration  per  diem ;  being  greater,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  than  tne  sum  of  the  uncertainties  due  to  all  other 
causes  whatever.'^ 

Surely  these  considerations,  urged  from  so  many  quarters, 
must  at  length  excite  the  dormant  energies  of  those  to  whom 
the  honour  of  the  Royal  Society  is  committed.  If  it  be  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  venerable  body  to  give  up 
the  working  departments  of  science,  and  to  sit  as  judges  only 
of  the  exertions  of  others,  let  them  announce  such  intention 
openly,  and  there  will  then  be  many  come  forward  in  the 

.  "  field  from  which  they  retire.     In  most  branches  of  science 

this  is  the  course  which  has  been  already  adopted ;  and  yet 
they  have,  perhaps,  enough  to  do  as  impartial  dispensers  of 
those  honours  for  which  there  are  so  many  competitors.  But 
if  they  are  still  determined  to  persevere  in  causing  observa- 
tions to  be  made  "  by  their  order,"  in  the  only  oranch  of 
natural  science  which  now  remains  to  them,  let  them  at  least 

•  '  provide  that  they  be  made  with  all  the  care  and  precision 

\ .  which  the  actual  state  of  that  science  demands ;  for  upon  this 

.  '  the  honour  of  the  Society  is  at  stake. 
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Art.  XXXVI. — Mr  Childrm^s  Summary  View  of  Ae  Atomic 
Theory  according  to  the  Hypothesis  adopted  by  M.  Berzdm* 
[Antu  Phil.] 

(CoDcladed  from  page  271.) 

The  symbols  of  organic  atoms  are  denoted^  like  the  ino^ 
ganic,  by  the  respective  initial  letters  of  the  Latin  names  of 
the  substances,  but  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  a  line 

drawn  above  the  letter.    Thus  A  =  acetic  acid,  C  =  citric 

acid,  T  =  tartaric  acid,  &c.  So  much  for  the  symbols.  That 
they  are  on  the  whole  ingeniously  contrived  we  do  not  mean 
to  aeny,  but  that  they  are  necessary  or  useful  we  are  much 
disposed  to  question.   At  all  events  they  should  be  consistent 

*  Experiments  for  detenniniiig  ^  figure  of  Uie  Earth.    By  Edward  Sabine,  Sx- 
p.  182. 
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with  themselves,  and  the  anomaly  which  we  have  pointed 
out  between  the  sulphates  and  silicates,  should,  as  it  very 
easily  might,  be  done  away.    If  a  cipher  be  required,  the  key 
should  be  constant,  and  apply  equally  to  every  part  of  it ;  but 
there  are  in  our  opinion  many  and  serious  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  symbols  at  all.  In  the  first  place  it  requires  CTeat 
care  to  write  them  correctly,  for  a  single  error  may  wholly 
pervert  the  meaning  of  a  formula,  and  the  consequence  of 
such  an  error  is  the  more  serious,  because  it  cannot,  as  in 
common  language,  be  readily  detected  and  corrected  by  the 
context.    The  errors  of  the  press  too  are  more  likely  to  es- 
cape notice,  and  thus  this  species  of  danger,  from  inaccuracy 
or  inattention,  becomes  doubled.     Much  habit  is  required 
both  in  writing  and  reading  the  symbols,  as  well  as  consider- 
able application  to  become  so  familiar  with  them  as  instantly 
to  comprehend  their  meaning,  especially  of  the  more  compli- 
cated formulae;  and  after  all,  wnat  is  the  great  benefit  they 
are  supposed  to  confer?    A  brief  and  easy  method  of  stating 
the  exact  composition  of  all  chemical  compounds.     For  the 
brevity,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  risk  of  error ; 
for  the  facility,  it  requires  considerable  study  to  learn  to  do 
that  in  one  way  which  every  body  knows  how  to  do  in  anoth- 
er without  any  study  at  all.    But  it  expresses  the.  exact  com- 
position of  every  substance  in  all  its  mmutise — the  number  of 
atoms  of  bases  and  acids,  of  the  electro-positive  and  electro- 
negative elements — and  they  are  too  complicated  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  common  language  without  a  tedious  multiplication 
of  words.    They  do  indeed  express  the  exact  composition 
assigned  to  the  various  compounds  by  the  hypothesb  of  Ber- 
zelius ;  but  may  not  all  those  compounds  be  reduced  to  much 
simpler  forms,  and  consequently  the  necessity  for  expressing 
them  by  this  short-hand  character  be  done  away  with  ?    We 
shall  try  this  question  most  fairly,  by  comparinj;  the  results 
of  two  or  three  analyses  calculated  on  Berzelius's  system, 
and  on  the  more  simple  views  adopted  in  this  country ;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  may  take  some  of  those  copied  from  Beu- 
dant  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  first  that  of  a  variety  of  em- 
erald (see  p.  263).    The  weight  of  an  atom  of 

SiUca =  W 

Alumina b  17* 

Glucina e  36 

\         —  ,    t 

I  *  The  weigbu  of  the  atoms  an  Oroiii  Philipt*t  table,  escape  that  of  alumina*  wfaioh 

{  we  take  6om  BetieUui  for  the  reaioni  given  in  the  note,  (p.  269.) 
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Proceeding  on  the  principles  already  explamed^  we  obtan 
the  following  quotients  by  dividing  the  quantity  of  each  sub- 
stance, as  found  by  the  analysis,  by  its  proper  atom. 

Atoms* 
^»499:=8<^iilic«. 

10 

!!?=  105  =  2  of  alumina. 

17 

^=   51  =  1  of  glucina. 

The  sum  of  all  the  atoms  =  188,*  and  by  the  rule  of  sim- 
ple proportion^t  we  find  the  theoretical  composition  of  the 
mineral  to  be  per  cent. 

Silica 68-09 

Alumina 18-09 

.  .  Glucina 13^ 

lOOOO 
Analysis  of  zoisite  (p.  364.)  The  atom  of  Ifine  =  28. 

Atoms. 
^=268     3  of  silica. 

'       *•  ^=194  =  2  of  alumina. 

^=   85c=loflime. 

The  sum  of  the  atoms  therefore  =110,  and  the  thcoreu- 
oal  composition  of  zoisite  is, 

Silica 43-63 

Alumina 30*90 

Lime 35^ 

* 

99^ 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,  as  any  analyses  com- 
pared in  the  same  way  must  obviously  give  the  same  results. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  complicated  statements,  and  still 
more  complicated  reasonings,  on  which  they  are  founded,  of 
which  we  have  given  examples  in  the  preceding  pages,  maj 
be  just  as  well  expressed  with  much  greater  simplicity,  and 
that  the  simple  statements  equally  furnish  us  with  a  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  our  analyses*    Our  after  reasonings  as  to 

•  16  X  8  «  12S 

17x2=    34 
36         s   26 

188 
f  188 :  128  : :  100  : 9,«iid  «  =  68*09,  tad  fo  wiUi  Uie  oUier  atoms. 
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tke  mode  in  which  the  elements  are  severally  united  in  the 
actual  mineral,  however  probable,  can  only  be  conjectural, 
and  we  are  just  as  likely  to  form  a  correct  estimate  on  the 
simplest  as  on  the  most  elaoorate  system.    What  good  purpose 
then  do  these  complicated  statements  answer  ?  Do  they  teach 
us  more  accurately  the  true  constitution  of  mineral  substances, 
or  (he  mode  in  which  their  elements  are  combined  ?    We  can- 
not perceive  how.    They  do  indeed,  as  we  have  said  of  the 
formulae,  give  a  detailed  view  of  their  author's  hypothesis, 
bat  do  they  therefore  prove  its  accuracy  ?    It  seems  to  us  to 
be  reasoning  in  a  circle.    The  formulae  are  made  for  the 
hypothesis,  and  the  hypothesis  supports  the. formulae;  but 
what  arguments  can  be  aeduced  from  both  together  to  render 
it  more  probable  that  alumina  and  silica  contain  3  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  lime,  baryta,  &c.  2,  than  that  each  of  those  sub- 
stances is  composed  oi  1  atom  of  base  and  1  of  oxygen  ?  In 
point  of  fact,  both  views  come  to  the  same  thing ;  for  if  we 
assume  lime  to  contain  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  the  weight  of  the 
atom  of  the  base  (as  stated  above)  must  necessarily  be 
doubled,  so  that  in  reality  whether  we  represent  sulphate  of 

lime  by  the  formula  C  S,  or  Ca  S*,  we  equally  express  a 

triple  ratio  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  to  that  of  the  base,  and 

•  •••       •••  ••• 

80  in  all  other  cases ;  for  Al  S  =  Al  S*.  The  adoption  of 
the  latter  formula,  therefore,  is  as  if  one  should  expect  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  truth  of  a  proportion  by  writing 
999  :  666,  instead  of  3  :  2. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  the  hypothesis  presents 
a  correct  view  of  the  analogies  subsisting  between  all  oxidat- 
ed bases,  and  enables  us  to  arranee  them  in  separate  orders 
according  to  certain  characteristic  properties  oy  which  the 
oxides  of  one  order  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
another.  The  observations  of  M.  Mitscherlich  seem  to  dem- 
onstrate that  such  distinct  orders  actually  exist,  and  as  the 
subject  is  both  curious  and  important,  and  because  we  would 
not  willingly  suppress  any  argument  that  may  appear  favour- 
able to  the  hypotnesis,  we  shall  dwell  a  little  upon  it,  although 
this  paper  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  originally 
prescribed  for  it. 

We  have  another  motive  also  for  doing  so.  We  know  that 
one  of  the  first  crystallographers  of  the  present  day*  thinks 
favourably  of  M.  Mitscherlich's  theory,  and  our  respect  for 


*  M.  Levy* 

Bo9t.  Jour.  April  fy  May,  1826. 
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lis  optnioD  would  alone  induce  us  to  treat  it  with  attentioD. 
toum  pve  us  great  pleasure  if  that  gentleman  would  take 
he  subject,  and  correct  any  errors  that  either  ourselves 
ilhers  may  have  fallen  into  concerning  it. 

M.  MiiBcherlich  observed  that  certain  bases,  satural 
rith  the  same  acid  to  the  same  degree,  affect  the  same  cr 
alline  forms,  and  that  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  protoxide 
ran  and  manganese  compose  in  this  manner  one  class  of  wl 
le  has  called  isomorpkoua  bases ;  while  alumina  and  the  p 
ixides  of  iron  and  manganese  form  another.  He  showed  a 
hat  isomorphoas  salts  nave  the  property  of  crystallizing 
;ether,  concurring  in  an  uniform  manner  in  the  fonnation 
me  and  the  same  crystal.  M.  Mitscherlich  supposed  that  I 
irimary  forms  presented  by  isomorphous  bases  are  rea 
dentical,  and  that  this  identity  necessarily  results  from  a  sh 
arity  in  their  atomic  constitution,  that  is,  in  the  proportit 
if  oxygen  contained  in  the  elements  of  the  isomorphous  cr 
als;  and  that  wherever  this  atomic  similarity  exists,  ident 
if  crystalline  form  will  always  be  the  result.  Thus  he  si 
he  oxyeen  in  the  phosphorous  and  arsenious  acids  is  to  ti 
n  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  as  3  :  5.  In  the  bipb 
>hate  and  binarseniate  of  potash,  the  oxygen  of  the  base  is 
hat  of  the  acids  as  1  :  5,  and  to  that  of  the  water  of  cr; 
allization  as  1  :  3. 

Hence  the  only  dlAercnce  between  these  salts  consists 
he  radicle  of  the  acid  of  one  of  them  being  phosphor 
ind  that  of  the  other  arsenic;  and  all  the  salts,  which  dif 
inly  in  this  manner,  are  said  to  present  identical  crystalli 
onus. 

Berzelius  has  made  considerable  use  of  Mitscherlich's  hy| 
hesis  to  bring  together  as  one  species  all  the  varieties  of  gi 
let,  as  well  as  those  of  amphibole,  mica,  and  several  otfc 
□inerals ;  and  in  vol.  ix.  New  Series,  p.  70,  of  the  Amak 
^hilosq>ky,  our  readers  will  find  an  abstract  from  Wachtme 
er's  paper,  in  the  Swedish  Transactions,  containing  a  * 
cription  and  analysis  of  1 3  varieties  of  garnet,  all  of  whit 
fith  only  one  exception,  proved  to  be  constituted  of  an  at( 
if  a  silicate  of  a  base  containing  3  atoms  of  oxygen,  aa  a 
nina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  comoined  with  an  atom  of  a  si 
;ate  of  a  base  containing  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  as  lime,  na 
lesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese- 

M.  Beudant  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  same  subiei 
ifter  observing  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  artinci 
alts  in  a  state  of  purity  by  crystallization  from  a  liquid  hoi 
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mg  several  salts  in  solution,  unless  they  differ  very  materiallj 
in  point  of  solubility,  in  which  case  they  crystallize  in  suc- 
cession, one  after  the  other,  he  says,  "  if  on  the  contrary  they 
are  nearly  equally  soluble,  they  allimix  together  in  greater  or 
less  proportion,  and  not  one  of  them  will  be  pure.  These 
mixtures  often  happen  indifferently  with  every  species  of 
salts,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  and 
in  that  case  the  extraneous  portion  is  always  in  very  small 
quantity.  But  mixtures  occur  under  certain  circumstances 
which  It  is  very  important  to  understand,  and  may  then  take 
place  in  all  sorts  of  proportions,  wherefore  sometimes  no  par- 
ticular ingredient  sensibly  predominates.  In  general  it  is 
observed  that  salts  of  the  same  order  of  composition  unite 
most  readily,  especially  when  they  have  nearly  similar  crys- 
talline forms.  Thus  all  the  species  of  alum  have  such  a  ten- 
dency to  mix  together,  that  it  is  extremely  ditficult  to  counter- 
act it,  and  they  cannot  be  completely  separated  when  once 
united,  even  by  repeated  crystallizations.  Mixtures  of  the 
same  kind  occur  oetween  nitrate  of  baryta  and  nitrate  of 
lead;  between  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  soda;  and  the  sul- 
phates of  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  &c« ;  also  between  the  sulphates 
of  zinc,  soda,  and  magnesia,  &c.  &c.  These  mixtures  not 
only  occur  when  a  solution  contains  merely  the  salts  of  the 
above-mentioned  groups,  but  if  a  great  number  of  salts  be 
dissolved  in  the  same  liquid,  they  will  form  by  preference,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  that  salts  belonging  to  the  same  order  of 
oomposition,  seek  each  other,  as  it  were,  to  crystallize  togeth- 
er, and  mix  in  every  proportion. 

^  In  the  case  of  the  mixture  of  different  salts  of  the  same 
formula,  it  is  observed  that  the  crystalline  forms  are  not  sen- 
sibly affected,  for  such  salts  have,  if  not  identical  forms,  at 
least  forms  of  the  same  kind,  and  very  nearly  allied  with 
respect  to  their  angles ;  as  was  first  deserved  by  M.  Mitscher- 
lich.  Hence  we  can  imagine  that  at  the  moment  of  their  be- 
coming solid,  a  certain  number  of  the  molecules  of  one  salt 
may  be  substituted  for  those  of  another  without  occasioning 
any  irregularity  in  the  crystallization.  This  identity  of  for- 
mulc  is  not  only  observed  between  salts  with  the  same  acid, 
and  having  difierent  bases  of  the  same  degree  of  oxidation, 
but  also  between  salts  of  the  same  base,  or  bases  of  similar 
deerees  of  oxidation,  that  have  different  acids  of  the  same 
order  of  composition.  Whence,  it  results  that  npt  only  salts 
of  different  bases  have  analogous  forms,  more  or  less  nearly 
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ed,  but  also  that  salts  having  different  acids  are  similarly 
lumstaiiced."* 

Miitures  of  substances  belonging  to  the  same  fomuila  o 
iposition  are  also  extremely  frequent  in  nnture  both  ii 
pie  and  multiple  compounds ;  but  as  we  cannot  in  thi 
e,  any  more  than  in  that  of  artificial  salts,  separate  at  wil 
immediate  principles  of  these  bodies,  it  is  only  by  th' 
sideration  of  their  analyses  that  ne  can  arrive  at  a  knowl 
;e  of  those  mixtures.  Now  by  this  consideration,  we  fini 
the  simple  compounds,  that  such  or  such  an  oxide  is  re 
ced  by  such  or  such  another  belonging  to  the  same  orde 
composition.  For  instance,  in  stones  accidentally  coloure* 
a  combined  oxide,  we  find  that  the  colouring  principle  1 
le  oxide  which  replaces  either  that  which  serves  as  base 
ihat  which  plays  the  part  of  an  acid.  Thus  in  the  silicate 
h  base  of  lime,  or  the  bloxide  of  calcium,  the  colourin] 
tter  is  frequently  the  bioxide  of  iron,  and  its  quantity  i 
h,  that  its  oxygen  is  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  lion 
t  is  wanting.  It  follows  that  the  sum  of  the  oxygen  of  th< 
e,  plus  that  of  the  bioxide  of  iron,  is  exactly  equal  to  th 
mtity  of  oxygen,  which  the  lime  would  contain  in  the  pur 
Durless  silicate.  In  silicates  with  base  of  alumina,  or  th< 
>xide  of  aluminium,  the  colonring  matters  are  the  triozid 
iron,  the  trioxide  of  manganese,  &c.  someiimes  both ;  am 
ir  quantity  is  such  that  their  oxygen  is  equal  to  that  of  th 
icient  alumina. 

'  In  mulriple  compounds,  one  or  other  of  the  immediat 
nciples  is  often  replaced  by  one  or  more  principles  of  th 
le  formula,  whose  quantity  varies  indefinitely  in  differeti 
ilvses,  but  is  always  such  that  its  oxygen  is  equal  to  tha 
the  principle  replaced :  hence  if  we  lalce  on  the  one  haoi 
oxygen  contained  in  the  common  acid,  and  on  the  olhe 
sum  of  the  quantities  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  base: 
obtain  numbers  which  are  precisely  in  the  same'ratio  t 
h  other  that  they  would  be  if  the  compound  were  perfec 
pure.  We  are  even  led  to  the  knowledge  of  cases  i 
ich  one  of  the  immediate  principles  is  replaced  by  anotht 
h  a  totally  different  acid,  the  base  either  remaining  tb 
ne,  or  being  itself  different.  Thus  silicates  of  lime  are  ri 
ced  by  aluminates  of  the  same  base,  or  by  aluminates  t 
xide  of  iron,  Scc.^ 
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M.  Beudant  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  preceding  obser- 
vations by  examples,  and  gives  a  sort  of  receipt  for  makine 
garnets,  or  rather  endeavours  to  show  how  one  compounded 
of  many  elements  may  be  divided  into  several  others  of  more 
simple  composition. 

We  shaU  quote,  with  some  abridgment,  his  first  example. 

"There  are  garnets  obviously  of  the  following  compo- 
sition. 

Silica 41  containing  oxygen  20*60  or  2  atoms. 

Alumina    ...  22  10<27      1 

Lime 37  10-39      1 

100 

Vihich  indicates  2  atoms  of  silicate  of  alumina,  plus  1  atom 
of  silicate  of  lime ;  and  a  series  of  direct  analyses  presents 
a  multitude  of  other  results  that  can  only  be  explained  by 
calculating  them  on  the  atomic  system.  Thus  the  connexion 
between  the  following  analysis  and  the  preceding  is  by  no 
means  obvious. 

Silica 37*00  containing  oxygen  18*61 

Alumina    13*50  6*30 

Lime 29*00  814 

Magnesia 6*50  2*51 

Trioxide  of  iron 7*50  2*30 

Trioxide  of  manganese    4*75  1*41 

98*25 

"  If  we  collect  the  oxygen  of  the  bases  of  the  same  order, 
namely,  the  alumina,  trioxide  of  iron,  and  trioxide  of  manga- 
nese, on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  on 
the  other,  we  find  that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  acid 
and  bases  are  not  far  from  the  ratio  of  2, 1  and  1,  consequent- 
ly the  new  garnet  very  nearly  harmonises  with  the  former. 

Turther  to  illustrate  our  analysis,  let  us  insulate  each  of 
the  species  of  garnet  contained  in  the  mixture.  If  we  em- 
ploy the  trioxide  of  iron,  to  make  a  melanite  garnet  (en /at- 

smt  un  grenat  melanile)  of  the  formula  2  F  Si  +  Ca'  Si',  we 
most  take  a  quantity  of 

Trioxide  of  iron,  whose  oxygen  =  2*3  corresponds  to  7*50 

Silica 4*6  9*14 

Lime 2*3  819 

24*83 

^  There  remains  a  portion  of  lime  whos^  oxygen  is  5*84, 


;ii,  I 
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which  we  may  make  a  grossular  garnet  (donl  on  pei 
tm  grenat  grossuluire)  of  the  formula  2  A  Si  +  Ca»  Si 
iking  a  quantity  of 

Silica,  whoee  oivgen  =  11*68  correspoDds  to 2333 

Alumina 5M  13-50 

Lime 5-84  !»79 

56-51 
There  then  remains  a  quantity  of  silica  whose  oxygen  : 
.  ant)  to  use  it  up  (pour  Pemptoyer),  we  may  first  make 
et  of  alumina  and  magnesia  {onpeatfaire  J'abordungT\ 
^alumme  et'  magnent)  of  the  formula  2  A  Si  4~  I^*  Si' 
iking  a  quantity  of 

Silipa,  whoee  oxygen  =  0-99  coneeponda  to  1-83 

Alumina 0-4fi  tym 

Magneiia 0-46  1-19 

4-00 
Liastlej,we  shall  make  of  the  remainder  {onftraduraU 
met  of  manganese  and  magnesia,  of  the  formula  iHa  t 
I'  Si',  by  taking  the  residual 

Silica,  whofle  oxygen  =  1-41    carrespoads  to  ^80 
Trioxide  of  magnanOK  (V705  St'38 

Magnesia 0-705  1-83 

7-00 
ill  these  products  subtracted,  there  only  remains 

Trioxide  of  nUDganese 3-38 

Hongnesia 3-47 


h  may  be  regarded  as  merely  in  the  state  of  mixture: 

of  which  M.  Beudant  cannot  make  any  thing  further.  H 

nues, 

Thus  we  see  that  the  garnet  in  question  contains 

HeUnite  garnet 34^ 

Calcaieous  garnet 56*51 

Aluminoua  umI  magneeian  garaet  .  .    4-00 


HongwieBian  and  magneeian  gamet  7-00 
Trioxide  of  maneuieee  (oiized)  .  .  .  2-38 
Hagueaia  (mixed) 3-47 
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This  is  takif)^  a  peep  into  Nature's  workshop  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  it  is  really  a  pity  that  all  the  elements  of  the 
analysis  could  not  be  worked  up ;  quite  provoking  that  Na- 
ture should  have  employed  nearly  six  per  cent,  of  matter  in 
her  way  of  making  a  garnet,  more  than  M.  Beudant  wanted 
for  his^  and  still  more  so  that  all  the  elements  should  be  in 
exact  definite  proportion  in  the  first  compound,  and  not  in  the 
las^t,  so  ingeniously  dished  up  from  the  several  ingredients  of 
melanite,  grossular,  Sac.  Sue.  into  this  garnet  oUo !  Other 
similar  examples  are  given  from  the  analysis  of  a-xinite  and 
ampbibole,  but  the  reader  will  probably  think  the  preceding 
quite  sufficient. 

M.  Beudant  concludes  the  chapter  by  observing,  that  the 
above  method  of  discussing  the  analyses  of  minerals  is  the 
only  way  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  their  composition — every 
other  mode  of  looking  at  them,  he  says,  "  leads  merely  to 
vague  ideas,  or  rather  leads  to  nothing  at  all.  The  common 
plan  of  giving  the  weights  of  the  insulated  ingredients  gener- 
ally presents  only  a  parcel  of  incoherences,  and  it  is  this  bad 
method  that  has  so  long  prevented  the  immediate  application 
of  chemical  researches  to  mineralogy,  by  concealing  all  the 
advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  them."  We  strongly 
suspect  we  shall  adhere  to  the  ftod  method^  notwithstanding. 

With  respect  to  the  term  isomorphous^  M.  Beudant  very 
properly  renaarks,  that  it  cannot  be  received  in  a  rigorous 
sense,  and  that  it  frequently  merely  indicates  a  very  strong 
analogy,  the  forms  of  substances,  said  to  be  isomorphous, 
differing  only  very  slightly  in  the  measurements  of  their  cor- 
responding andes. 

The  late  M.  Haiiy  was  not  a  convert  to  the  new  views 
adopted  by  MM.  Mitscherlich  and  Berzelius.  After  stating 
their  ideas  respecting  pyroxene,  he  says,*  "  they  were  not 
led  to  these  conclusions  by  direct  observations  on  the  differ- 
ent silicates  contained  in  the  pyroxenes,  but  deduced  them 
from  observations  made  by  M.  Mitscherlich  on  different  sub- 
stances obtained  separately  by  chemical  processes  and  com- 
]Dounds  of  different  bases  combined  with  the  same  acid." 
M.  Mitscherlich  has  quoted  three  crystallized  substances 
found  in  nature  as  analogous  to  those  he  obtained  artificially^ 
namely,  the  sulphates  of  lead,  baryta,  and  strontita.  "  These 
analogous  compounds,"  observes  M.  Haiiy,  "  of  three  bases 
combined  with  the  same  acid,  should  have  the  same  primitive 


•  Tniite  de  Minenilogie,  S«coDd  Edition,  p.  S9. 
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rm,  and  M.  Hitscberlicb  without  doubt  has  examined  closelj 

0  tlie  matter  to  satisfy  bimself  if  this  example  be  favour- 
le  to  his  views.  The  fact  is  obviously  olaerwise.  Tfac 
imitive  form  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  a  reclaugular  octohe 
on,  and  consequently  incompatible  with  that  of  sulphate  ol 
rytaand  sulphate  of  strontita,  which  is  a  right  rhomboidal 
ism.  Moreover  the  angles  and  dimensions  of  this  prism 
fer  obviously  in  the  two  species,  the  angles  of  the  base 

the  sulphate  of  baryta  being  101°  33'  and  78°  38',  and  in 
Iphate  of  strontita  104"  28'  and  75°  13'. 
"  M.  Mitscherlich  has  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the  idea* 
7  of  form  which  he  fancies  he  has  discovered  between  two 
ler  natural  subEtances,  whose  composition  has  nothing  in 
nmon,  namely,  sulphate  of  copper  and  axinite.  The  three 
gles  which  measure  the  incidences  of  the  faces  of  the  par- 
elopipedoDs,  the  primitive  form  of  those  two  substances, 
!,  for  the  sulphate  of  copper,  the  first  124°  S*;  the  second 
8°  37';  and  the  third  is  109°  32';  whilst  for  axinite  two 
i  right  angles,  and  the  third  is  101°  30'.  Such  are  the 
ntrasts  which  M.  Mitscherlich  takes  for  characters  of  iden- 

The  form  of  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sul- 
ate  of  zinc  is,  according  to  Haiiy,  a  right  prism  with  a 
jare  base,  terminated  very  commonly  by  a  right  quadran- 
lar  pyramid.  M.  Mitscherlich  quotes  them  as  "  another 
ample,  but  the  angle,"  says  Haiiy,  "  formed  by  two  of  the 
es  of  the  pyramia  taken  on  two  opposite  sides  is  about  10^ 
;ater  in  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  than  in  the  sulphate  of 
ic. 

*  Moreover,  how  is  it  that  the  results  announced  by  M. 
tscherlich,  are  on  every  side,  in  contradiction  to  those 
'sented  by  natural  productions,  as  if  affinity  played  a  dif> 
ent  part  in  his  laboratory  to  that  which  it  acts  in  the  lab- 
itory  of  nature? 

'  Take  a  view  of  the  various  crystals  that  are  found  in  our 
)inets  containing  different  bases  united   to  the  same  acid, 

1  throughout  their  geometrical  forms  will  be  seen  to  differ 
re  or  less.  The  primitive  form  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  a 
ular  hexahedral  prism,  that  of  phosphate  of  lead  a  rhom- 
d,  that  of  phosphate  of  iron  an  oblique  rectangular  prism, 
t  of  phosphate  of  copper  a  rectangular  octohedron,  and 
t  of  phosphate  of  manganese  a  rectangular  paratlelopipe- 
1.  If  we  take  the  muriates,  the  primitive  form  of  muriate 
utunonia  is  a  regular  octohedron,  that  of  silver  a  rectapgu- 
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lar  parallelopipedoD,  that  of  iron  a  right  rhomboidal  prism, 
and  that  of  copper  a  rectangular  octohedron ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  M.  Haiiy  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  that  water,  chemically  combined,  may  pro- 
duce in  crystalline  forms ;  at  least  he  says  nothing  about  it 
in  his  arguments  against  isomorphism  in  the  passages  we  have 
quoted*  He  continues  thus : — '^  According  to  these  observa- 
tions, if  the  opinion  of  MM.  Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich  with 
regard  to  pyroxene,  a  natural  mineral,  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  its  constitution  is  an  exception  to  the  general  results  of 
the  crystallization  of  natural  bodies,  and  appears  to  be  inex- 
plicable. 

"  I  must  add,  that  on  the  preceding  idea,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  species, 
pyroxene,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  The  different  sili- 
cates which  occur  as  constituent  parts  of  that  mineral  have 
nothing  fixed,  either  in  respect  to  their  number  in  the  same 
individual,  nor  in  their  proportions.  Supposing  all  the  com- 
bmations  of  which  they  are  capable,  taken  one  and  one,  two 
and  two,  three  and  three,  to  exist  in  nature,  we  shall  have 
fifteen  different  modifications  of  pyroxene ;  and  if  we  reflect 
that  in  the  analyses  hitherto  made  of  different  pyroxenes,  the 
quantity  of  magnesia  varies  from  4*5  per  cent,  to  30.  that  of 
iron  from  1*08  to  17*38,  and  that  of  manganese  from  0*09  to  3, 
what  a  series  of  shades  shall  we  obtain  if  we  multiply  those 
analyses ! " 

According  to  Hauy's  views,  all  the  pyroxenes  contain  a 
common  basis  of  elementary  molecules,  which  determines 
their  true  composition,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence  the 
invariable  form  of  their  integrant  molecules,  and  all  the  other 
ingredients,  which  he  considers  as  purely  accidental,  are  only 
interposed  ^amongst  the  molecules  of  the  essential  substance 
without  affecting  its  characteristic  form.  That  substance  he 
assumes  to  be  silicate  of  lime,  for  in  fourteen  analyses  the 
quantity  of  lime  was  nearly  constant,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  whole  mass.  "  I  do  not  Know," 
says  he,  "  why  M.  Berzelius  has  supposed  that  it  may  re- 
placed by  magnesia ;  how  can  it  yield  a  place  to  that  sub- 
stance which  it  has  never  abandoned  ?  " 

More  lately  Mr  Brodke  has  also  questioned  the  stability  of 
this  hypothesis,*  and  has  asserted  (as  we  have  seen  that 

*  Edinbnigh  PbUoiophical  Journal,  voL  xil  p.  12. 
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J  bad  done  before),  that  the  supposed  identity  of  isomor- 
is  bases  does  not  exist,  and  tnat  the  appartntly  similar 
s  belonging  to  substances  which  difier  in  composition,  do 
y  dxjftr  from  each  other  in  measurement,  allhough  ia 
>  cases  by  only  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  apprecia- 
\>y  the  goniometer.  Mr  Brooke  remarks,  that  "  the  in- 
:e&  which  M.  Mitscberlicb  has  adduced  in  support  of  bii 
ry,  or  we  may  almost  say  aa  its  foundation,  are  not  in  ac- 
ance  with  it;"  and  he  then  goes  on  to  show  the  differ- 
s  in  the  inclinations  of  the  planes,  in  the  sulphates  of 
,  baryta  and  strontita.  **  These,"  he  adds,  "  are  nohtroi 
itals,  and  evidently  do  not  support  our  author's  theory." 
[r  Brooke  then  states,  that  the  artificial  salts  of  those  thre« 
■8  accord  with  it  no  better,  and  that  the  acttaiti  [H-esent 
1  much  greater  discordances  than  the  sulphates.  "  The 
try  is  not  better  supported  by  the  carbonates  of  lime,  iron, 
zinc,  which  are  stated  to  be  isomorphous.  The  primary 
IS  of  these  substances  are  rhomboids,  and  the  incUnalion 
'  on  P  has  been  ascertained  to  foe  as  follows  :— 

Carbonate  oriime 105°   5 

iron 107  00 

aioc 107  40 

[r  Brooke  adds,  that  he  is  informed  that  the  theory  oi: 
e  mature  consideration  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
■or  himself.  If  that  be  so,  bis  candor  reflects  the  highes 
our  on  M.  Mitscberlich,  whilst  the  necessity  of  relinquishing 
vourite  hypothesis  furnishes  an  additional  argument  agains 
adoption  of  those  dogmas  which,  in  some  measure  atleasl 
to  its  original  formation.  For,  if  Mr  Brooke's  informa 
be  correct,  we  must  object  to  them,  not  merely  thei 
ative  quality  of  uselessncss,  but  their  positively  mischiev 
tendency  to  induce  or  confirm  error.  But,  to  return  t 
original  subject,  however  that  may  be,  the  assumptioi 
;  the  stronger  bases  must  contain  more  than  one  atom  o 
gen,  should  be  established  on  a  better  foundation  tba 
■e  analogy,  or  such  arguments  as  we  have  met  with  in  th 
ceding  pages,  before  it  i^  made  the  ground-work  for  supei 
ing  the  heuutiful  simplicity  of  the  atomic  theory  as  pn 
Igated  by  Dalton,  and  suhstituting  in  its  stead  the  unni 
sary  intricacies  introduced  by  Berzclius. 
Ve  are  not,  however,  surprised  that  the  hypothesis  shoul 
'e  made  consi<leruble  progress  amoncsl  our  fellow  chemisl 
the  Continent,  Its  ingenious  promulgator  has,  we  believi 
irge  number  of  pupils,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  brc 
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in  his  dchool  tbey  should  warmly  support  aud  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  so  admirable  a  master;  for  in  most  re9pects,  few 
chemists  in  Europe  deserve  that  epithet  more  justly  than  Ber* 
melius.  The  accuracy  of  his  analyses,  the  incomparable  in* 
genuity  whkh  many  of  them  demonstrate,  the  indefatigable 
ardour  with  which  he  pursues  his  darling  science,  and  the 
multitude  of  important  facts  with  which  his  genius  and  Indus* 
try  have  enriched  it,  give  him  a  high  claim  to  the  admiration 
of  every  chemist  in  the  world.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  he  is  therefore  infallible,  and  after  the  best  attention  we 
have  been  able  to  bestow  on  his  peculiar  modifications  of  the 
atomic  theory,  we  see  no  reason  for  preferring  them  to  the 
simpler  doctrines  taught  in  England,  and  untu  they  shall  be 
fully  convinced  of  their  superiority  by  facts  derived  from 
iasptrimentj  we  hope  the  great  masters  of  our  own  schools 
will  adhere  to  their  present  system,  both  in  their  lectures 
and  their  publications. 


Art.  XXXY II.— 5ome  Remarks  respeclh^  ihe  UtilUg  of  Chain 
Cables.  In  a  letter  from  Captain  Basil  Hall,  F.  K.  S.  to 
Professor  Jameson. — [Edin.  PhiL  Jour.^ 

Although  I  cannot  give  you  by  any  means  so  complete  an 
account,  as  you  require,  of  the  admirable  invention  of  chain 
cables,  I  shall  be  happy  to  extract  from  notes  which  I  have 
made,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  particulars  calculated  to  give 
you  the  information  you  want. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  doubt  that  Captain  Samuel 
Brown  is  the  inventor  of  the  chain-cable,  and  that  he  is  the 

E^rson  who  has  the  merit  of  proposing  its  introduction  in  the 
avy.  in  January  1308,  Captain  Brown  suggested  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  arise  from  employing  iron-cables  as  well 
as  iron-rigging.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  he  took  out 
a  patent  for  this  invention*  About  the  same  time  he  went  to 
t^West  Indies  in  a  ship  in  a  great  part  ringed  with  iron,  and 
fitted  with  cables  of  the  description  he  had  proposed  for  gen- 
eral adoption.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  considered 
so  satisfactory,  by  a  committee  of  naval  officers  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  that  two  line-of-battle  ships,  a  frigate^ 
and  a  sloop  of  war,  were  ordered  to  be  supplied  with  chains 
of  too  fathoms  length.  In  181 1,  several  frigates  and  sloops 
were  fitted  in  like  manner,  and  the  success  which  attended 
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early  experiments,  though,  from  prejudice  and  igno 
',  attended  with  occasional  difficulty,  gave  reason  Ic 
te,  that,  in  process  of  time,  (he  substitution  of  iron  foi 
en  cables  would  become,  if  not  universal,  at  least  nearly 
In  1812,  Captain  Brown  devised  a  new  method  of  clos 
le  links  at  the  side,  by  means  of  a  long  scarf,  which  reo- 
I  the  welding  more  secure ;  and  it  has  been  found,  since 
ime,  that  when  these  cables  are  exposed  to  a  strain,  suf- 
tly  great  to  break  them,  they  do  not  give  way  at  the 
where  (he  links  have  been  welded  in  this  manner.  Cap- 
3rown  adopted  various  forms  in  (he  links  of  his  cables: 
it  they  were  twisted,  and  without  what  is  called  a  slay- 
ir  internal  support  across  the  middle  of  its  length-  Id 
ime  year  Captain  Brown  availed  himself  of  the  power 
id  of  the  hydrostatic -press,  and  devised  a  proving  ma- 
,  by  which  every  cable,  before  leaving  (he  manufactorj, 
ubjected  to  a  severe  test ;  and  since  (he  introdactioo  of 
ontrivance,  the  accidents,  formerly  complained  of,  have 
rarely  been  heard  of.  So  far  there  is  no  dispute  as  to 
iriginality  of  Captain  Brown's  Inventions.  He  obtains 
■dingty  full  credit  for  them,  and  certainly  deserves  (he 
ude  of  the  country.  What  may  be  still  more  saiis^c- 
lo  hear,  perhaps,  ne  receives  from  every  corner  of  the 

the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  practical  seaman,  from 
e  mind  this  admirable  invention  takes  away  a  thousand 
ities,  and  gives  him  rest  and  security,  at  moments  when 
lorrors  of  shipwreck  would  stare  him  in  the  face.  No 
indeed,  but  a  person  who  has  navigated  on  rocky  and 
ly  coasts,  or  even  in  milder  regions,  but  where  the 
id  is  thickly  set  with  coral  reefs,  utterly  destructive  lo 
icn-cables,  but  which  make  no  impression  on  the  chain, 
have  any  conception  of  the  superiority  of  the  one  over 
iher.  It  is  often  absolutely  indispensable  to  come  to  aa 
>r ;  and  (here  are  numberless  occasions  when  the  safety 
e  ship  and  crew  depends  wholly  upon  the  cable  not 
ling  5  no  one,  1  repeat,  but  a  sailor,  can  enter  fully  into 
ainful  anxiety  of  such  moments,  or  judge  of  the  fatieue 
Itching  through  the  long  dark  nights  of  high  latitudes, 
le  fatal  event,  hanging  on  a  few  threads,  perhaps  worn 
rotten,  which  is  instantly  to  decide  the  late  of  all  on 
J.  Captain  Brown's  chain  never  wears,  never  rots,ij 
:  cut  by  coral  reefs,  is  always  fresh  and  efficient,  and  is, 
ips,  the  greatest  boon  given  to  seamanship  in  modern 
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It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  an  invention  of 
such  extensive  practical  utilitv  would  be  allowed,  in  this 
country,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  that  the  in- 
genuity of  others  would  not  improve  upon  the  original  idea. 
Accordingly,  early  in  1813,  Messrs  Brunton  and  Company 
took  out  a  patent  for  an  improved  chain-cable.  This  improve- 
ment was  said  to  consist  in  having  the  links  formed  in  one 
plane,  in  contradistinction  to  being  twisted,  with  the  important 
addition  of  a  stay-pin  across  the  link,  not  sharp  pointed,  but 
broad  at  the  ends.  These  are  the  description  of  links  now 
universally  manufactured  by  Messrs  Brunton  and  Company, 
as  well  as  by  Captain  Brown  and  others ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  there  is  left  any  thing  further  to  desire  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject. 

The  originality  of  this  verv  great  improvement  is  claimed 
for  Captam  Brown,  by  Mr  Knowles  of  the  Navy  Office,  in 
his  published  work,  ^  An  Inquiry  into  the  means  which  have 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  British  Navy."  This  statement 
led,  ip  1821,  to  an  angry  controversy  between  Mr  Knowles  and 
the  Patentees  alluded  to.  This  controversy  does  not  leave 
the  question  very  well  determined,  though  it  might  certainly 
have  been  settled  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  writing,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts,  which  must  be  on  record  somewhere.  At  all 
events,  whichever  party  be  right  in  this  particular,  the  great 
honour  due  to  the  original  discoverer  belongs  indisputably 
to  Captain  Brown. 

The  following  list  shews  the  size  of  the  chain-cables  sup- 
plied to  his  Majesty's  ships. 

Diameter  of  Iron  forming  the 
linksof  the  Chain-Cable,  con- 
sidered equivalent  to,  and 
supplied  instead  of,  Hemp. 

$J  Inches. 
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150  fatboros,  or  1^  cable,  ar«  allowed  to  all  shipa  of  ( 
line ;  300  falhonis,  or  3  cables,  to  frigates,  sloops  and  bri{ 
but  small  vessels,  with  cflmplementa  under  60  men,  are  si 
,  plied  wholly  with  iron-cables. 

The  method  of  using  chainobles  in  place  of  hempen  or 
is  daily  better  understood ;  and  their  great  value  geoen 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  have  not  acquired 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  their  merits.  No  ship,  now-a-da; 
would  be  considered  safe  without  at  least  one  such  cab 
They  are  exceedingly  convenient  in  practice,  and  are  apf 
cable,  with  certain  modifications,  to  almost  every  variety 
circumstance.  If  once  duly  put  to  the  prqof,  they  may 
relied  upon,  ever  afterwaras,  with  confidence ;  and  in  tl 
.property  consists  their  chief  excellence  over  hemp.  T 
value  of  an  ordinary  cable  decreases  with  its  age,  even  si 
posing  it  not  to  be  in  use.  But  if  it  be  used  at  all,  even 
the  least  destructive  cases,  in  line  weather,  and  in  good  anc 
oring  ground,  sdll  it  infallibly  deteriotes ; — the  mere  welt 
and  dryine,-^the  necessary  wearing  in  the  hause-bole,— t 
frictioD  of  the  messenger  and  nippers,  are  all  inevitat 
sources  of  destruction,  which  no  care  can  exempt  it  froi 
AgainM  all  these  evils,  the  chain  is  by  its  nature  entirely  frc 
This  being  the  case,  the  method  of  estimating  the  relatt 
strength  of  the  two,  by  fixing  a  new  cable  to  a  new  chai 
and  straining  them  till  one  or  the  other  breaks  is  unfair.  I. 
an  old  chain  and  an  old  hempen-cable  be  tried  together,  ai 
what  will  he  the  result  ?  In  point  of  fact,  no  such  trials  cj 
«ver  afford  a  fair  comparison ;  because  the  wear  and  tear 
no  two  hempen-cables  is  alike.  One  may  be  in  use  sis  weeh 
and  be  scarcely  the  worse ;  while  another  may  be  renden 
useless  in  six  days,  or  in  six  hours;  under  circumstanc 
which  no  degree  of  professional  skill  can  foresee,  or  gua; 
against.  White  under  the  very  same  circumstances,  the  chai 
if  it  stand  the  trial  at  all,  may  fairly  be  described  as  bei 
better  after  the  experiment  than  before ;  inasmuch  as  l 
discipline  it  has  undergone  shews  its  powers.  To  ships  cru 
in^  in  ihe  Channel,  within  a  few  hours  sail  of  a  dock-yai 
this  consideration  may  be  of  little  consequence ;  for  as  so 
as  a  cable  is  chafed,  a  new  one  may  be  procoppd.  But  ■ 
foreign  stations,  especially  those  without  dock-yards, 
where,  as  in  South  America,  the  stores  required  are  not  to  I 
procured  at  any  cost,  the  question  becomes  a  vital  one.  The 
are  many  enterprises  of  the  greatest  pith  and  moment,  wlii< 
cannot  be  undertaken  if  the  ground-tackling  be  not  U^i 
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worthy ;  and  innumerable  commercial  speculations  are  pgt  to 
iniminent  hazard,  or  altogether  prevented,  by  the  absence  of 
secure  means  of  anchoring  at  all  seasons,  and  on  all  descrip- 
tions of  coast. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  equipment  of  his  Majesty's  ships  is  very  great.  As 
an  example,  1  may  state  what  came  under  my  own  knowledge 
on  a  recent  voyage  which  I  made  to  South  America.  Wc 
sailed  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Conway,  from  Portsmouth  in  July, 
1 830,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  1 823,  having 
been  in  commission  somewhat  more  than  two  years  and  a  half. 
In  this  interval,  the  ship  visited  thirty-six  sea-ports  and  road- 
steads, and  many  of  them  repeatedly ;  besides  which,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  coasting,  and  river  navigation ;  upon  the 
whole,  there  was  probably  more  than  an  ordinary  proportion 
of  anchoring  than  is  usual  in  the  same  length  of  period* 
Judging  from  experience  in  similar  climates,!  should  say  that 
six  new  cables  of  the  best  description  of  hemp.  Would  have 
been  completely  worn  out  by  the  same  service,  the  cost  of 
which  could  not  have  been  less  than  £650.  But  in  conse* 
quence  of  our  having  an  iron-cable  to  perform  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  a  single  hempen  one  in  addition  was  found 
quite  sufficient.  This  cable  as  may  be  supposed,  was  com- 
pletely worn  out ;  while  the  chain,  costing  originally  less  than 
£200,  was  returned  into  store  as  good  as  ever,  with  the  ad* 
vantage  of  having  been  well  tried  during  the  voyage.  Had 
I  been  ordered  to  re-equip  the  ship  for  service,  I  should  cer^ 
tainly  have  applied  for  this  old  chain  in  preference  to  a  new 
one. 

During  the  voyage  in  question,  it  often  became  advan* 
tageous  to  the  public  service  to  anchor  in  particular  parts  of 
a  harbour,  where  the  bottom  was  rocky,  and  in  situations 
where  the  best  hempen-cable  would  have  been  chafed  through 
in  a  single  tide.  At  others,  we  were  enabled  to  lie  in  security 
on  open  coasts,  which,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  chain- 
cables,  no  ship  dared  to  approach.  I  have  frequently,  also,, 
seen  merchant  ships  trading  on  such  coasts  to  great  purpose, 
when  other  vessels,  equally  well  circumstanced  in  other  re- 
spects, were  obliged  to  relinquish  considerable  mercantile 
profits  for  want  of  this  single  article  in  their  equipment.  Im- 
portant advantages,  therefore,  belong  to  its  use  besides  the 
saving  of  cost,  which  is  very  great. 

Some  practical  details  may  perhaps  interest  you.  It  is 
troublesome  to  use  a  chain-cable  in  water  aboVe^  twenty  or 
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twenty-five  fathoms  in  depth ;  for  iu  weight,  added  to  that  o 
the  anchor,  makes  it  sometimes  a  difficult  affair,  and  alwaj 
a  tedious  one,  lo  heave  it  up.  Some  years  ago,  when  1  wa 
inexperienced  in  the  use  of  the  chain,  I  had  occasion  t 
anchor  on  a  coral  bank  in  the  China  seas,  in  about  thirtv-fivi 
fathoms  water :  not  reflecting  on  the  momentum  which  th 
chain  would  acquire  in  descending  through  suck  a  space, 
omitted  the  proper  precautions,  and  the  whole  hundred  fatt 
oms  in  length  were  carried  out  of  the  hause-hole  with  increas 
ing  velocity,  and  a  furious  noise,  till  at  length,  brought  up  bj 
the  clinch,  when  (he  jerk  shook  the  ship  from  end  to  end ;  th* 
whole  being  the  work  of  not  many  seconds,  though  causing  : 
commotion  truly  astounding  to  all  who  like  myself  saw  ilfo 
the  first  time*  It  employed  us  four  hours  hard  labour  hefor 
we  recovered  our  anchor.  I  have  not  seen  any  contrivanci 
in  our  ships  for  anchoring  with  the  chain-cable  in  deep  water 
but  on  board  an  American  merchant  vessel,  I  took  notice  c 
an  ingenious  device,  which  was  said  to  answer  perfectly,  am 
if  so,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  To  the  anchor  ivas  shackle 
in  the  usual  way,  a  ten-fathom  length  of  chain,  to  the  end  c 
which,  by  means  of  three  tails,  made  of  small  chain,  attache< 
to  a  swivel-ring,  was  spliced  a  hempen  bower-cable.  Th 
iron  part  of  the  cable,  it  was  said,  lay  oii  the  ground,  and  n 
ceivcd  the  chafe  without  injury,  while  the  remaining  lengt 
was  kept  sufficiently  tight  to  clear  the  rocks  at  the  botton 
At  first  sight  it  might  be  imagined  that  hemp  and  iron  woul 
not  do  well  to  splice  together,  but  experience  in  this  cas 
shews  that  it  may  be  done  without  difficulty,  and  without  ii 
juiT  to  the  softer  material. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another  valuable  resu 
of  experience.  When  chain-cables  were  first  introduced, 
was  supposed  that  a  ship  could  not  be  moored  by  their  mean: 
unless  two  were  used  at  once  ;  il  being  taken  for  granted  tht 
if  a  ship  were  moored  with  a  chain  and  a  hempen  cable,  an 
that  the  hause  became  foul  (the  technical  term  for  the  twis 
ing  of  the  two  cables,  caused  by  the  ship's  swinging  round  i 
a  tide's  way),  the  iron  would  speedily  cut  its  companio 
through.  Ample  experience,  however  has  shewn  that  so  fa 
from  (he  chain  having  the  supposed  tendency,  it  has  it  incon 
parably  less  than  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  two  bempe 
cab.les  drawn  across  one  another,  especially  wnen  wet  (wbic 
they  must  be  in  a  ship's  hause),  will  chafe  and  wear  eac 
other  through  sooner  than  a  hempen  cable  similarly  expose 
to  the  rubbing  of  a  chain.    The  reason  is,  that  the  links  t 
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the  chain  beioff  smooth,  do  not  act  with  so  much  friction*    In  ' 

point  of  fact,  the  cliain  has  not  so  great  a  disposition  to  move,  • 

K>r  its  great  weight  makes  it  to  lie  more  steadily  across  the 
other. 

This  valuable  principle,  which  was  quite  unlooked  for  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  mvention,  has  been  in  some  instances 
absurdly  counteracted  by  the  over-caution  of  welMntentioned 
imorance.  It  is  the  universal  practice,  m  using  hempen  ca- 
Mes,  to  round  them,  that  is,  to  wind  round  them,  at  those 
places  exposed  to  friction,  a  thick  coating  of  sinall  rope, 
which  adds  about  one-third  to  the  size  of  the  cable, — a  clum- 
sy, but  indispensable  precaution.  The  friction,  therefore,  of 
the  two  cables,  is  wasted  on  the  rounding,  while  the  cable  it- 
self is  protected.  Such  precaution  is  ckarly  not  wanted  in 
the  case  of  a  chain ;  but  people  who  act  by  what  is  called 
the  *^  rule  of  thumb,'^  and  who  do  not  inauire  into  the  reason 
of  any  thing,  think  it  necessary  when  they  come  to  moor 
wkh  one  of  each  kind,  to  round  the  iron-cable  as  well  as  the 
hemp;  the  efiect  of  which  is,  to  convert  the  smooth  and 
harmless  chain  into  a  file  of  the  most  biting  quality ;  and 
whenevier  a  chain  so  armed  comes  to  lie  across  a  hemp-cablei 
the  destruction  of  the  last  is  most  rapid. 

At  first,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  iron-cable  is  dUScult 
to  handle,  but  a  little  practice  renders  it  wonderfully  manage- 
able* It  is  shackled  to  the  anchcur  in  a  tenth  part  of  the 
time  spent  in  ^  bending  ^^  a  cable,  and,  if  re^uiiHsd,  is  un- 
shackled in  an  instant.  In  this  respect,  too,  it  possesses  a 
property  of  great  practical  utility ;  it  takes  no  injury  by  being 
perpetually  attached  to  the  anchor, — ^whereas  it  is  ruinous  to 
a  hempea-cable  to  be  long  bent  or  fixed  to  the  anchor,  and 
eiqposed  to  the  weather.  Thus,  without  trouble,  or  any  risk 
of  injury  to  the  cable,  a  ship  can  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  anchorii^, — an  advantage  which  practi- 
cal me&Well  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
has  led  to  many  a  shipwreck. 

The  least  expensive  method  of  mooring  a  ship  is  with  two 
chains,  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  this 
will  be  done  universally.  On  the  South  American  station, 
where  the  weather  was  -fenerally  fine,  a  bower-chain  to  sea- 
ward, and  the  stream-cham  towards  the  shore,  was  found  suf> 
fcient,  and  in  this  case  the  wear  and  tear  was  nothing.  Sir 
Thomas  H^urdy,  to  whom  the  Navy,  and,  indeed,  the  profes- 
rion  generally,  are  indebted  for  so  many  useful  inventions, 
contrived  a  simple  method  of  mo<Nring  with  two  chains,  so 
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[lat  the  hawse  was  never  fouled,  however  many  limes  th 
hip  swung  round.  This  consisted  in  unshackling  the  Btrean 
hain  from  its  own  part,  and  again  shackling  it  to  one  of  tti 
wivel-rings,  which  occur  at  intervals  on  the  bower-chaii 
^'hus  the  ship  rode,  as  it  were,  at  moorings,  the  portion  of  tfa 
lowerchain  above  the  water's  edge  becoming  a  bridle;  a 
xplanalion  which  will  be  undei^lood  by  every  practici 
lan.  The  same  officer  has  also  contrived  a  double  bridl 
[>r  riding  a  ship  by  the  middle  of  a  cable,  or  between  tw 
lowei^ables ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  his  Majesty's  shi[ 
rill  eventually  be  supplied  with  these  valuable  ndaitions  i 
lie  chain.  U  may  be  said  that  these  things  are  perfectl 
bvious,  and  that  little  credit  therefore  belongs  to  the  disco' 
rer;  but  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the  chain-cable  itsel 
uf&ciently  obvious  now  it  is  pointed  out.  But  it  is  the  peci 
iar  province  of  genius  to  turn  those  principles  to  accoui 
rhicD  ordinary  men  are  trampling  under  foot.  Simplicil; 
ideed^ — which  is  the  most  common  characteristic  of  sue 
daptations,T— applies  peculiarly  to  all  those  of  the  officer 
uestion,  and  to  none  more  than  to  his  stopper  for  the  chat: 
able,  a  contrivance  not  generally  known,  but  meriling  a  pa 
icular  description. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  beam,  which  forms  the  foremo 
lart  of  the  hatchway,  where  the  chain-cable  comes  up, 
ixed  a  strong  crane-necked  book  of  iron,  nearly  as  thick  : 
.  man's  wrist,  and  about  as  large  as  the  circle  which  a  mi 
an  form  with  hie  arms  when  his  hands  are  joined  togeth« 
)ne  end  of  this  curve  is  attached  to  the  beam,  but  is  allowi 
0  be  moved  round  the  bolt  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Tl 
able  is  supposed  to  come  up  the  comer  of  the  hatchway, 
hat  the  crane-necked  stopper,  being  placed  also  near  tl 
m^le,  is  made  to  embrace  the  cham ;  and  a  strong  tacb 
>emg  then  hooked  to  the  end  of  the  crane,  it  is  boused 
lulled  tight  on  the  lower  deck,  so  as  to  bind  the  chain  close 
igainst  the  beam.  Such  is  the  powerful  grasp  of.t^is  stoppi 
hat  it  arrests  the  chain  if  it  be  required  instantaneous] 
whatever  velocity  it  may  have  acquired, — an  object  whi 
very  other  description  of  stopper  has  failed  to  accompli! 

There  are  stilt,  or  at  least  there  were  two  years  ago,  sevi 
il  desiderata,  which  it  would  he  well  worth  the  while  of  1 
nanufacturcrs  to  supply.  In  ihefrsl  place,  the  mode  of  i 
chackling  the  lengths  of  the  chain  requires  to  be  improve 
Jnless  constant  attention  be  paid  to  the  pins  which  rela 
he  bolts  in  their  places,  they  become  rusted,  and  are  not 
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be  moved  without  a  long  process  of  hammering.  Now,  since 
k  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  slip  the  cable  (for  it  can- 
not be  cut),  the  utmost  facility  should  be  afforded  for  disen- 
gaging one  part  of  the  cable  from  the  other.  The  fault  of 
the  pins  seems  to  lie  in  their  being  made  flush  with  the  bolt; 
whereas,  were  they  prevented  from  coming  completely 
through  the  hole,  by  a  shoulder,  which  should  correspond 
with  a  contraction  in  the  hole,  the  pin  might  be  reached  by 
a  punch,  and  readily  driven  out.  By  the  present  method, 
the  hammering  which  is  requisite,  has  often  the  effect  of  riv- 
etling  it  more  firnaly  in  its  place. 

In  the  newt  place,  every  ship  fitted  with  chain-cables,  ought 
to  have  large  and  strong  shackles  fitted  to  the  shank  of  the 
anchor,  in  place  of  the  rings  used  fqr  hempen  cables.  The 
short  nip  of  the  chain,  on  these  large  rines,  is  apt  to  break 
them.  ]  have  myself  seen  no  fewer  than  tour  rings  snapped 
in  this  way.  I  believe  that  his  Majesty's  ships  are  now  fur- 
nished with  shackles  such  as  I  describe ;  but  all  ships  ought 
to  have  them. 

I  have  helEird,  that  chain  messengers  have  been  introduced ; 
bm  I  have  not  seen  them.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  they 
should  be ;  but  some  contrivance  will  be  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  frightful  accidents  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
event  of  their  breaking.  At  all  events,  whether  chain-mes- 
sengers be  expedient  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that  some  contriv- 
ance should  be  sought  for,  by  which  the  hempen  nippers  may 
be  done  away.  They  are  not  only  very  inefficient,  but  are 
very  expensive.  Something  on  the  principle  of  the  iron- 
claws,  by  which  great  stones  are  grasped  and  lifted,  might 
easily  be  adapted  to  this  purpose.  I  allude  to  those  pincers 
shaped  implements,  which  clasp  their  object  more  firmly,  the 
more  they  are  polled  upon.  The  tails  of  these  nippers  might 
be  of  the  usual  kind,  especially  if  the  messenger  were  also  of 
hemp;  and  I  have  great  doubts  about  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  iron  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  where  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  people  employed  is  so  great,  and,  as  I  think, 
unavoidable.  It  is  sufficiently  serious  when  a  hemp-messen- 
ger breaks,  but  the  breaking  of  a  chain  would  sweep  every 
man  off  the  deck.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  inge- 
nious man  like  Captain  Brown,  to  overcome  this  difficulty ; 
and,  perhaps^  it  may  be  possible,  by  some  mutual  adaptation 
of  the  different  principles  of  rope  and  iron,  to  place  a  chain 
in  the  middle  of  the  messenger,  like  the  heart  in  a  four- 
stranded  rope,  and  thus  to  gain  the  strength  of  the  one,  with- 
out losing  the  friction  and  the  protecting  quality  of  the  other. 


i      . 
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1  reply  to  joitr  cpierifeS  mpectioc  tKe  varioiu  oth«r  net 
hkli  inn  has  been  applied  of  late  years  in  nautical  af 
1, 1  have  little  to  say,  as  1  fear  I  have  already  greatly  ex 
led  your  limits.  I  ahall,  tb«%fore,  merely  allud«  to  tfa< 
t  remarkable.  These  are, — spindles  ror  capstans,— 
luds  for  masts,— bobstays  and  gammoning  for  bowsprits 
>peail-Bheets  and  ties,  (but  this,  I  beliere,  is  in  the  mer 
it  service  alone,  though  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  Nayy] 
and  varnish  barrels,  and  many  minor  purposes,  all  con 
ing  more  or  less  to  the  efficiency  of  ships  having  loq 
ages  to  perform.  But  one  of  the  earliest  and  still  th< 
t  important  uses  of  iron,  was  the  four  feet  cabes  or  lank 
lolding  water,  a  great  blessing  to  the  seafaring  community 
means  of  this  contrivance,  water  may  be  kept  for  an; 
ih  of  time,  without  the  slightest  perceptible  crnitamim 
.  1  once  filled  a  tank  with  clear  water  at  Porismout 
'hour,  and  having  carried  it  four  times  across  the  torn 
i,  and  round  Cape  Horn,  over  a  greater  distance  than  th 
uit  of  the  globe,  brought  it  back  again  more  than  tn 
rs  afterwards  in  the  same  tank,  not  in  the  least  degrc 
oloured,  and  in  all  respects  as  good  as  when  it  was  fir 
m  up  from  the  spring. 

DniraLAii,         I 
a.  ^.  1625.     { 


-.  XXXVIII — An  Account  of  Ae  ncmU  InmrovtmenU  et 
tcud  wiA  Rml-Roadt ;  prmc^Ut/  compileA  from  lAe  U 
Forkt  of  Mtttn  Wood,  Trtdgoldf  and  Suhuter,  upon  U 
«*;«:(.— {T.] 

i'HB  late  promising  amlicatitHi  of  the  iteaiD.«)gine  to  trai 
tation  on  rail-ways,  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  ezperimeni 
iiiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  inland  communication,  t 
leficial  influence  of  which  will  not  be  confined  to  the  aj 

to  the  country  which  has  produced  it.  We  propose, 
I  article,  to  give  an  account  of  the  late  inventions  conne 

with  rail-ways,  and  to  examine  some  t^  the  expowiei 
ich  have  been  made,  tending  to  show  under  what  circu! 
aces  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  roads  or  canals, 
rhe  inm  rul-ways  are  of  two  kinds,  called  the  trua 
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[jale,  and  the  edge-ways.  Ttie  general  forms  des^nated  by 
these  teriDd  are  well  known.  The  materials  of  the  tram-way 
cannot  be  arranged  favourably  to  strength ;  but  the  form  of 
the  edge-way,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  one  of  the  strong* 
t6t  that  can  be  given  to  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  preserved 
in  a  solid ;  but  uiere  is  likewise  an  advantage  in  the  inflexi- 
bility derived  from  its  figure ;  so  that  after  an  examination  of 
the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  rail-way,  the  English 
engineers  seem  almost  unanimously  to  prefer  the  edge-way. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  our  notice  to  this  kind  of  rail-way 
and  examine  its  peculiarities  in  some  detail. 

The  traclu  or  wheel-paths  of  an  edge-way,  when  made  of 
casl*iron  and  of  the  most  approved  construction,  are  formed 
of  pieces  from  three  to  four  feet  long.  A  profile  of  a  single 
piece  shows  it  perfectly  straight  at  the  top,  but  the  bottom  is 
of  a  curved  form^  the  piece  being  6  inches  deep  in  the  middle 
and  4  inches  near  the  ends.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  de- 
cided what  curve  is  most  fit  for  this  outline  of  the  rail.  It  is 
generally  made  parabolic.  The  strongest  form  is  semi- 
elipse ;  yet  Mr  Tredgold  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  the  under  side  straight  and  parallel  with  the  top,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  depression  occasioned  by  the  load  will  be 
less.  The  advantages  of  any  one  of  the  curves  used,  over 
another  cannot  be  great,  as  they  difier  but  little  from  each 
other**;  but  the  propriety  of  determining  the  fracture  to  the 
middle  by  making  the  under  side  straight,  may  well  be 
doubted. 

A  cross  section  made  through  the  middle  of  a  rail,  presents 
an  oudine  slightly  convex  at  the  top,  and  2^  inches  thick. 
About  1  inch  bek>w  the  top  the  sides  approach  each  other  to 
within  ^  an  inch;  they  run  downwards  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other  to  within  about  1  inch  of  the  bottom,  when  they  swell 
out  again,  so  as  to  .make  the  rail,  near  its  under  side,  more  than 
an  ibch  thick.  A  section  of  this  rail  is  shown  at  Plate  IL 
Fig.  1.  A  piece  of  cast-iron  formed  to  this  description,  if  4 
feet  lon^,  will  weigh  about  68  pounds.  There  seems  to  be 
some  evidence,  from  experiments,  that  rails  made -of  a  mix- 
tore  of  different  kinds  of  cast-iron  are  stronger  than  if  made 
from  a  single  variety  of  ore.    ' 

It  appears  from  twenty-six  experiments,  given  by  Mr  Wood, 
made  upon  rails  3^  feet  long  between  the  supports,  6  inches 
deep  in  the  middle,  3|  inches  thick  at  the  top,  ^  an  inch  in 
the  middle,  and  H  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  weighing  561 
l^oonds  each ;  that  such  rails  require,  vpon  an  average,  a  load 
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of  14,900  pounds  to  produce  a  fracture.  None,  in  these  ex- 
periments, gave  way  when  loaded  with  a  weight  less  than 
10,668  pounds,  and  one  of  them  required  33,^68  pounds  to 
break  it.  The  rails,  on  which  these  experiments  w^re  made, 
were  of  the  size  intended  for  a  way  on  which  a  load  of  4 
tons  was  to  be  supported  in  a  carriage  having  four  wheels.  It 
was  considered  that  it  might  sometimes  happen,  from  irregu- 
larity in  the  lines  of  way,  that  2  tons  would  be  thrown  upon 
one  wheel.  This  would  be  about  f  ths  of  the  load  required 
to  break  the  weakest  rail  subjected  to  experiment,  and  Mr 
Wood,  whose  experience  gives  great  weight  to  his  opinions, 
thinks  it  would  be  unsafe  to  load  any  cast-iron  rail-way  with 
more  than  |  of  the  calculated  strength  of  the  rails. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways, has  been  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  tracks  in  the 
line  in  which  they  are  first  laid  down.  Subjected,  as  the 
foundations  necessarily  are,  to  be  undermined  by  rains,  and 
boven  by  frosts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  yet  remains  the 
weakest  point  of  the  rail-way  system.  To  prepare  a  proper 
foundation  for  the  tracks,  Mr  Tredgold  recommends  that, 
even  in  firm  ground,  a  trench  should  be  dug  under  each  line, 
2  feet  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  and  be  fill^  up  with  broken 
stone,  and  suitable  drains  made,  to  keep  the  foundation  thus 
prepared,  free  from  water.  We  do  not  understand  that  it  has 
been  a  common  practice  in  England  to  prepare  for  the  tracks 
in  so  thorough  a  manner  as  is  here  recommended ;  but  we 
apprehend  that  a  yet  more  substantial  foundation  will  be  re- 
quired in  this  country,  to  guard  against  the  severe  eflSects  of 
our  frosts.  The  use  of  blocks  of  stone  to  support  the  ends  of 
the  rails,  appears  to  be  now  universal  in  England.  These 
blocks  are  at  least  16  inches  square  at  the  bottom  and  8  or 
10  inches  thick,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  horizontal  faces 
be  parallel.  The  blocks  being  fixed  upon  the  lines,  at  dis- 
tances corresponding  with  the  lengths  of  the  rails,  are  fit  for 
the  reception  of  what  are  called  the  chairs.  These  are  pieces 
of  cast  iron,  having  two  projections  standing  upwards  about  3 
inches,  and  far  enough  apart  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  rails 
between  them.  The  bottoms  of  the  chairs  are  imbedded  into 
the  stones,  and  they  are  kept  in  their  places  by  wooden  pins. 
Many  ways  have  been  proposed  for  uniting  the  rails  to  the 
chairs.  One,  which  seems  to  be  highly  approved,  is,  to  have 
the  sides  of  the  rails  near  their  ends,  tapered  to  a  sort  of 
wedge  form,  so  that  the  ends  may  be  made  to  over-lap  each 
other  about  three  belies,  without  increasing  the  thickness  of 
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Che  track.  A  hole  is  then  drilled  through  the  upward  pro- 
jections of  the  chair  and  through  the  two  rails,  where  thej 
over-lap  each  other,  and  the  rails  oeiog  put  in  their  place,  be- 
tween the  projections  upon  the  chair,  a  single  iron  pin  is  put 
through  the  whole.  The  pin  is  not  intended  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  load ;  but  merely  to  keep  the  rails  in  their  proper  situa- 
Uons,  binding  together  the  whole  line.  The  bottoms  of  the  rails, 
under  the  laps,  rest  upon  the  chair,  which  is  formed  into  a  seg- 
ment of  a  cylinder,  the  axis  of  which  runs  transversely  to  the 
rail  tracks.  If  therefore,  by  the  yielding  of  the  foundations,  the 
chair  becomes  inclined  from  the  horizontal  direction,  the  sup- 
port of  the  two  adjoining  rails  will  still  continue  to  be  the 
same  transverse  line,  and  the  ends  must  remain  of  an  equal 
height ;  thus  preserving  the  uniformity  of  the  level.  This 
method  is  shown  at  Fig.  2. 

The  method  here  described,  although  more  approved  than 
any  other,  is  not  considered  so  perfect  as  could  be  desired. 
For  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  chair  can  move  only  round 
the  pin  as  a  centre,  and  when  the  pin  is  made  to  fit  the  holes, 
as  it  is  desirable  it  should  do,  and  the  bottom  of  the  rail  rests 
upon  the  chair,  the  form  of  these  parts  does  not  permit  this 
motion  freely  to  take  place ;  but  it  is  constrained  to  it  by 
the  load  passing  over  it ;  the  pin  is  by  this  means  loosened, 
and  the  wnole  joint  injured. 

Two  other  methocis  of  layine'the  rails,  in  the  chairs,  are 
noticed  by  Mr  Wood.  In  .one  of  these,  the  ends  of  the  rails 
are  made  square,  with  the  exception  of  a  semicircular  indent- 
ation, and  they  are  placed  in  the  chair,  abutting  each  other. 
The  adjoining  indentations  form  a  round  hole,  through  which 
a  pin  is  passed,  securing  the  rails  to  the  chair  by  passing 
likewise  through  the  projections ;  as  in  the  preceding  method. 
In  the  other  form,  the  pin  is  wholly  dispensed  with,  by  pro- 
ducing, upon  one  end  of  each  rail,  a  small  projection  which 
jBts  an  iadentation  in  the  end  of  the  rail  abutting  it.  Neither 
of  these  methods  tie  the  rails  together,  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  and  any  yielding  of  the  foundation,  causing  a 
displacement  of  the  chair,  destroys  the  continuity  of  the  level. 
The  part  of  the  chairs  on  which  rails  of  this  kind  rest,  is  made 
a  plane  surface.  Both  of  these  methods  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  Figures  3  and  4. 

Although  bars  of  wrought  iron  had  been  used  for  rail-ways 
more  than  twenty  years  since,  it  was  not  until  1820,  that,  in 
consequence  of  an  improvement  in  their  manufacture,  by  Mr 
Birkinshaw,  they  became  used  to  much  extent.  The  improve- 
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ment  consists  in  a  method  of  rolKng  them  somewhat  near  to 
the  proportions  of  the  cast-iron  edge^rail ;  the  form  of  which 
is  taken  as  the  model  for  imitation.  This,  as  will  readily  be 
conceived,  is  performed  by  indented  rollers,  and  from  the 
figures  of  them,  given  by  Mr  Wood,  they  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  iron  into  a  form,  nearly  resembling  the 
castHron  rail.  (Fig.  6.)  They  are  rolled  into  pieces  about 
18  feet  long*  Each  piece  has  the  appearance  of  five  pieces 
of  cast-iron  rail,  joined,  by  their  ends,  into  a  single  length* 
They  are  imposed  upon  the  foundation,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  stone  blocks  and  chairs  precisely  similar  to  those  used 
under  the  cast-iron  rails.  The  lap-joint,  however,  is  not 
used ;  but  the  ends  are  made  to  abut  each  other.  It  will  be 
understood  that  each  piece,  such  as  is  here  described,  re- 
quires 5  chairs,  and  is  supported  as  though  it  were  5  separate 
pieces.  A  great  advantage,  arising  from  the  length  of  the 
pieces,  is,  that  the  abrupt  distortions,  to  which  all  rail-ways 
are  subject  at  the  joints,  are  in  these,  necessarily  reduced  in 
number,  if  not  diminished  in  degree. 

WroughtHron  rails  are  not  subject  to  be  broken ;  as  the 
load  which  can  be  permitted  to  pass  over  them,  must  neces- 
sarily be  kept  below  that,  which  would  produce  a  $tt  or  pe^ 
manent  curvature  in  the  rail.  This  is  a  consideration  of  vast 
importance,  for  in  rapid  travelline,  such  travelling  as  will  be 
introduced  upon  rail-ways,  the  breaking  of  a  rail  would  be 
attended  with  consequences  not  less  aestructive,  than  the 
bursting  of  a  boiler  on  board  a  steam-boat. 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Wood  show,  that  wrought-iron 
rails,  3 j*^  inches,  deep,  in  the  middle,  2^  inches  at  the  sup* 
ports,  2 j  thick  at  the  top,  and  f  ths  in  the  body ;  the  length, 
between  the  supports,  being  three  feet,  and  the  weight  9S 
pounds ;  will  bear  about  14,738  pounds,  without  producing  a 
permanent  bend  in  the  rail.  The  deflection  of  the  rail  under 
this  load,  was  .57  inch,  and  it  did  not  recover  its  original 
shape,  if  bent  much  more  than  this.  Wrought-iron  raUs  of 
this  size,  are  considered  sufficient  to  bear  carriages,  which, 
with  their  load,  shall  weigh  4  tons ;  and  the  rails,  on  the  whole, 
are  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  cast-iron  rails  which  we  have 
before  noticed.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  amongst 
engineers,  on  the  question  of  general  superiority  of  cast,  or 
wrought-iron  rail-ways.  The  aifficulty  seems  to  be,  that  the 
facts,  in  the  case  of  wrought-iron  rails,  are  not  yet  well  ascer- 
tained ;  and  until  these  shall  be  fixed  by  expenence,  opinions 
must  fluctuate  and  predictions  oppose  each  other. 
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An  opinion  is  very  prevalent  in  this  country,  that  beams  or 
strong  pieces  of  wood,  with  thin  wrought-iron  trades  upon 
their  faces,  will  form  rail-wayd  more  suited  to  our  circumstan- 
ces, than  those  made  wholly  of  iron.    We  apprehend  that  the 


have  good  reason  to  believe,  will  be  nearly  double ;  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  half  of  the  time  impassable  for  want  of 
repairs,  and  we  know  not  how  much  of  the  time  from  under- 
going them.  An  ar^ment  often  urg«d  in  favour  of  wood  is. 
that  a  rail-way  in  this  country  would  be  an  experiment  and 
that'  it  could  be  thus  more  cheaply  made  than  with  iron.  A 
rail-way  upon  any  route,  of  which  the  traffic  is  unknown, 
would  be  an  experiment.  But  the  rail-way  system  is  no 
longer  experimental ;  and  our  researches  and  proposed  dis- 
coveries in  this  branch  of  art,  have  long  been  anticipated ; 
so  that  we  cannot  promise  to  ourselves  the  honours  of  inven- 
tion, as  a  reward  for  our  experiment. 

Several  kinds  of  turning  platforms  have  been  devised,  to 
permit  of  carriages  to  pass  each  other,  when  on  the  same  rail- 
way and  going  in  opposite  directions,  or  with  different  veloci- 
ties, in  the  same  direction.  It  mav  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  any  device  of  this  kind  will  answer  the  end  so  well  as 
two  entire  rail*ways ;  one  for  the  carriages  passing  in  one 
direction  and  another  for  those  running  in  an  opposite  course. 
But  even  with  two  sets  of  tracks,  the  turning  platforms  are 
necessary,  when  the  route  is  a  long  one,  to  permit  the  swift 
carriages,  carrying  passengers,  to  pass  the  common  convoy 
wagons;  and  this,  we  befieve,  is  the  practice  intended  in 
England.  But  on  the  great,  projected  rail-way  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  it  is  proposed  to  have  four  complete 
carriage-ways ;  to  provide  for  tne  different  vekxrities,  as  well 
as  the  different  directions  of  the  carriages. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  English  rail-ways,  the  carriages 
were  mounted  upon  cast-iron  wheels.  It  is  evident  that  such 
wheels  make  less  resistance  than  those  made  of  wood,  from 
possessing  the  property  of  preserving  their  circular  form, 
against  the  force  of  the  load,  which  constantly  tends  to  flatten 
their  lower  limbs.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  wheels 
cast  in  the  common  sand  moulds  were  rapidly  worn  upon 
their  peripheries.  The  wheels  now  used  are  cast  in  a  hollow 
iron  cylinder,  with  which  the  metal,  which  forms  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  comes  in  contact  when  in  a  liquid 
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state ;  preciseljr  In  the  manner  iil  which  rdlelrs^  for  plating 
iron,  are  ca3t.  This  method  of  casting  renders  the  wheels 
nearly  as  hard  as  a  file.  The  effect  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
produced,  from  the  metallic  mould  conducting  the  heat  from 
the  liquid  metal,  much  faster  than  is  done  by  sand,  or  aor 
earthy  substance.  As  the  rims,  cast  in  this  manner,  shrink 
very  much  in  the  moulds,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
form  a  sound  wheel  of  a  single  casting.  But  engineers  have 
surmounted  this  difiiculty  by  forming  spokes  of  wrought-iroo, 
which  are  first  fixed  to  the  nave,  that  being  cast  upon  them. 
They  are  then  laid  into  the  mould  prepared  for  the  rim,  into 
which  their  ends  project  a  little,  in  a  dovetail  form.  The 
rim  is  then  cast,  and  in  shrinking,  binds  the  whole  together 
with  great  firmness.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  spokes  a  little 
crooked ;  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  S.  A  slight  fianch  is 
made  to  project  beyond  the  face  of  the  rim,  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  rail  and  directs  the  wheel  upon  the  top  of  it. 
The  face  of  the  rim  or  bearing  part  of  the  circumference  is 
made  a  little  conical,  the  greatest  diameter  beine  upon  the 
inside.  This  is  to  give  the  wheels  a  tendency  to  slide  mwards 
and  thus  keep  the  flanches  from  rubbing  against  the  rails. 
In  order  to  produce  this  effect  fully,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  periphery  should  be  cylindrical, 
otherwise  the  two  cones  press  equally  in  opposite  directions, 
and  the  tendency  of  either  flanch  towards  the  rail  is  not  de* 
stroyed.  The  wheels  do  not  revolve  upon  the  axles,  but  are 
fixed  firmly  upon  them,  the  axles  themselves  revolving  in 
boxes,  or  cnairs,  as  they  are  called,  fixed  to  the  under  side 
of  the  carriage  frame.  The  wagon  bodies,  in  which  goods  are 
placed  for  transportation,  whether  drawn  by  horses  or  the 
steam  engine,  have  no  peculiarities  worth  noticing.  They 
are  simple  square  boxes  and  of  capacities  suited  to  the  traffic 
of  the  place. 

Before  noticing  the  resistance  necessary  to  be  overcome 
upon  a  rail-wa;^,  it  may  not  be  unappropriate,  slightly  to  ex- 
amine the  resistance  which  a  common  road  presents  to  the 
passage  of  wheel  carriages. 

It  was  once  very  common  to  talk  and  to  write  of  the  fric- 
tion of  wheel  carriages  upon  roads,  as  the  principal  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  by  the  moving  force.  But  a  small  poK  of  the 
resistance,  however,  is  from  friction  of  any  kind.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  the  yielding,  or  breaking  down,  of  the  surface 
of  the  road,  that  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  force  affiled 
k>  the  carriage.  Animals  are  worn  down,  not  so  much  in 
overcoming  the  friction  of  the  wheels  upon  their  axles,  or 
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upon  the  road,  as  in  forming  ruts  ffnd  dust.  Hence,  paved 
roads,  althougii  more  uneven,  occasion  less  resistance  than 
common  gravel  ways.  Carriages  more  yet  more  easily  over 
roads,  the  wheel  tracks  of  which  are  made  of  targe  blocks  of 
stone  with  plane  faces.  Some  of  the  Roman  roads  were  form- 
ed in  this  way,  and  the  streets  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities 
are  made  in  this  manner  at  the  present  time.  We  can  con« 
ceive  of  no  better  form,  except  the  iron  track* 

The  resistance  to  carriages  on  common  roads  is  too  varia- 
ble to  admit  of  aurvy  general  expression  in  the  form  of  a  law. 
It  may  be  well  enough,  however,  to  notice  that  it  arises  from 
the  friction  of  the  wheels  upon  the  axles,  from  the  force  which 
the  wheels  and  the  surfece  of  the  road,  or  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  are  capable  of  exerting  to  preserve 
their  form,  when  that  force  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  car- 
riage ;  and  from  raising  the  load  over  asperities  of  an  unyield- 
ing nature.  The  falling  of  the  carriage,  however^  after  hav- 
ing surmounted  asperities  of  the  last  kind,  is  auxiliary  to  the 
moving  force. 

The  resistance  to  the  passage  of  boats  upon  canals  arises, 
almost  wholly,  from  displacing  the  water,  and  it  is  weH  known 
that  the  resistance  at  different  velocities,  is  very  nearly  as  the 
squares  of  those  velocities. 

Carriages,  running  upon  well  constructed  iron  rail-ways, 
are  resisted  by  the  friction  of  the  wheels  upon  their  axles  and 
upon  the  rails,  by  the  mertiu  of  the  load,  and  by  the  air ;  the 
resistance  from  all  other  causes  being  too  small  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.   Of  the  three  elements  here  specified,  as  forming 
the  resistance,  one,  the  merUa  of  the  load,  vanishes  altogether 
after  the  required  velocity  is  obtained.     It  forms,  therefore, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  resistance  to  passing  a  load  any 
considerable  distance;  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  hardly  appreciable.  Both  of  these 
resistances,  then,  are  things  of  curiosity  in  researches  of  this 
nature,  rather  than  serious  impediments  to  the  motion  of  car- 
riages.   As  friction,  therefore,  constitutes  the  principal  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome,  it  has  been  considered  of  great  import* 
ance  to  investigate  thoroughly  its  laws,  so  as  to  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  calculation  to  determine  the  amount  of  resistance 
to  any  load  under  any  given  conditions. 
^  Experiments  have  bcien  made  by  some  very  judicious  en- 
gineers, upon  different  kinds  of  rail-ways  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  relations  of  the  rail-way,  the  carriage,  the  load, 
and  the  velocity  to  the  resistance,  and  it  is  satisfactory  t»  oh- 
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^rve,  that  in  general,  the  conclusions  of  Vince  and  Coalombi 
regarding  the  laws  of  the  resistance  from  friction,  have  beea 
confirmed.  It  aj^ars  to  have  been  established,  that  the  re- 
sistance to  the  same  load,  is  always  the  same,  with  whatever 
velocity  it  b  moved.  As  the  superiority  of  rail-ways  to  ca* 
nals  must  rest  mainly  upon  this  fact,  we  shall  relate  some  of 
the  experiments  which  seem  distinctly  to  prove  it.  Messrs 
Wood  and  Stevenson  made  a  dynamometer,  the  index  of 
which  was  drawn  to  the  first  point  of  its  graduation  by  a 
weight.  Tliis  was  affixed  to  a  carriage  which,  with  its  load, 
weighed  8466  lbs.  The  carriage  was  drawn  by  men,  on  an 
edge  rail-way,  through  the  medium  of  the  dynamometer,  and 
various  velocities  were  given  it  from  134  to  397  feet  in  a  min- 
ute ;  yet  the  dynamometer  always  indicated  a  resistance  of  66 
pounds.  By  another  kind  of  contrivance,  bv  Mr  Roberts,  the 
velocity  was  varied  from  the  rate  of  2,  to  that  of  22  miles  in 
an  hour ;  yet  the  dynamometer  always  indicated  the  same  r^ 
sistance.  In  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  by  sufier- 
ing  carriages  to  run  down  an  inclined  rail-way,  the  spaces 
passed  over  in  difierent  times  were  found  to  be  to  each  other 
as  the  squares  ot  those  times  respectively ;  thus  proving  that 
the  friction  was  a  force  as  constant  in  retarding,  as  the  jgravi- 
ty  of  the  carriage  was  constant  in  accelerating  the  motion. 

I^othing,  therefore,  seems  better  established,  than  that  the 
resistance  from  friction  is  uniform  and  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  It  must  not  be  conclud- 
ed from  this,  however,  that  it  requires  as  little  expense  of 
force  to  move  a  load  against  this  resistance  during  a  given 
time,  at  a  high,  as  at  a  low  velocity,  or  that  a  carriage  may 
be  moved  two  miles  an  hour,  as  easily  as  one  mile.  There 
has  been  considerable  misconception  upon  this  subject,  and 
we  apprehend  that  it  has  arisen  from  nedecting  to  consider 
the  velocity  with  which  a  force  is  applied,  or  sufiered  to  act, 
as  an  element  in  measuring  the  efiect  of  such  force ;  or  that 
the  forces  of  the  difierent  points  of  any  machine,  however 
driven,  are  inversely  as  the  velocities  of  those  points.  Bear- 
ing this  law  in  mindl,  we  shall  perceive,  that  altnough  a  resist- 
ance, as  friction,  be  uniform  at  all  velocities,  any  force,  which 
we  can  apply,  to  overcome  it,  depends  upon  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  made  to  act  upon  it,  and  is  always  in  a  proportion 
inverse  to  that  velocity.  The  velocity  of  animals,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice,  cannot  be  increased  with- 
out diminishing  their  force  yet  more  than  would  be  assigned 
by  the  simple  inverse  proportion. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  friction  is  the  same 
in  all  velocities  and  it  was  likewise  long  ago  established,  bj 
Coulomb,  that  the  friction,  of  the  same  rubbing  surfaces,  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  load,  without  any  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  rubbing  surfaces.  The  force  required  to  overcome 
the  friction  at  the  axle  of  a  carriage,  however,  is  very  much 
influenced  by  the  proportion  which  the  diameter  of  the  axle 
bears  to  that  of  the  wheel.  The-  principal  benefit  of  wheels, 
when  used  in  passing  over  smooth  ana  level  surfaces,  is  in 
giving  a  .mechanical  advantage  by  the  lever,  into  which  the 
wheel  may  be  resolved,  to  overcome  the  friction.  We  shall 
conceive  of  this  more  easily  by  supposing  the  carriage  to  be 
fixed  and  the  plane,  as  a  rail-way,  to  move.  The  relative 
motions  of  the  two  bodies  in  this  arrangement  are  the  same 
as  though  the  carria.^e  moved  over  the  plane.  Thep,  if  we 
take  the  centre  of  the  axle  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  and  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  which  is  directed  to  the  rail-way,  as  one 
of  its  arms,  to  which  the  force  is  applied,  and  consider  the 
resistance  acting  on  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  as  collected 
into  any  point  on  that  circumference,  we  have  the  other  arm  of 
the  lever,  equal  in  length  to  the  radius  of  the  axle.  Thus 
the  mechanical  advantage  obtained  by  wheels,  in  overcom- 
ing the  friction,  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  of  the 
wheels,  to  that  of  the  axles  f  and  it  follows  from  this,  connected 
with  what  we  have  previously  stated,  regarding  friction,  that 
if  the  friction  were  the  only  obstruction  to  be  overcome  by 
the  moving  force,  the  velocity  of  a  carriage,  driven  by  a  force 
.  of  a  given  magnitude,  would  become  directly  proportional  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  the  axles  remaining  of  the  same 
size. 
Mr  Tredgold  made  some  experiments  with  a  little  car- 
:  riage  having  two  sets  of  wheels,  one  of  8  and  one  of  4  inches 

diameter,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  resistance  is  al- 
I  most  wholly  confined  to  the  axles,  when  the  rails  arc  smooth 

e  and  clean,  and  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  an  increase 

r  I  in  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  is  attended  with  a  correspond- 

jt  '  ing  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  carriage.   The  experiments 

h  of  Mr  Wood,  made  with  a  view  to  decide  this  question,  are 

i  worth  relating.     He  attached  to  a  locomotive  engine,  having 

I  ,  wheels   of  3   feet  diameter,  a  train  of  carriages  weighing 

\  '  73 1 1  cwt.     These  were  moved,  upon  a  rail-way,  a  distance 

\  oi  36  miles  in  9  hours  and  35  minutes ;  during  which  time  the 

engine  required  3534  pounds  of  coals  and  890  gallons  of  water 
evaporat^  under  a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  per  inch.    The 
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wheels  of  the  engine  carriage  were  tben  taken  off  and  others, 
of  4  feet  diameter,  substituted  in  their  place.  The  same  ccni- 
sumption  of  coals  and  water  then  carried  the  same  load  over 
48*8  miles ;  thus  increasing  the  effect  rather  more  than  in  the 
simple  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  wheek*  The  strongest 
objection  to  these  experiments  is,  that  they  prove  too  much, 
for  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  connected  with  the  engine 
were  in  both  experiments-  the  same ;  this  part  of  ttie  resist- 
ance therefore,  remained  the  same,  while  the  velocity  was  in- 
creased  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of 
the  engine  wheels  alone.  Mr  Wood  seems  to  be  somewhat 
aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  attempts  to  explain  it ;  his  explan- 
ation, however,  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  resistance  from  friction  wnen  the  rubbing  surfaces  are 
favourable,  such  as  iron  upon  brass  aqd  well  smeared  with 
oil,  was  found  by  Coulomb  to  be  about  equal  to  11  per  cent, 
of  the  load.  From  the  experiments  made  by  Mr  Tredgold, 
with  his  little  carriage,  it  is  deduced  that  the  friction  amounts 
to  a  resistance  equivalent  to  raisins  \  of  the  weight,  directly 
upwards.  But  the  experiments  of  Mr  Wood,  made  with  large 
carriages  fully  loaded,  give  the  resistance  of  friction  as  equal 
to  about  jV  of  ^^^  load.  This  is  the  resistance  which  would 
be  opposed  to  the  motion,  if  the  load  were  to  slide  upon 
a  plane,  polished  and  oiled  as  perfectly  as  the  boxes  in  which 
the  axles  of  the  carriage  wheels  revolve.  But  as  axles  3| 
inches  in  diameter,  are  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  load  as 
great  as  ordinary  rail-ways  will  bear,  by  using  upon  such 
axles,  wheels  3  feet  in  diameter,  the  resistence  is  reduced  to 
tVt  of  t.he  sum  that  it  -would  amount  to,  if  the  carriage 
were  to  slide  directly  upon  a  smooth  and  oiled  rail-way. 
From  this  we  see,  that  upon  a  ^ood  rail-way,  and  with  wheels 
and  axles  of  the  proportions  here  stated,  the  resistance  is 
but  tV  of  jVt  5  equal  to  about  j\j  of  the  weight  of  the 
load,  drawn  directly  upwards.  The  resistance  upon  a  com- 
mon road  may  be  taken  as  about  equal  to  j\  of  the  load. 
The  resistance  upon  a  canal  b  found,  as  we  have  before  ob* 
served,  to  vary,  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  it  is 
equal  to  t}j  part  of  the  weight  of  the  floating  mass,  when 
the  velocity  is  about  4^  miles  an  hour.  This  speed,  however, 
it  should  be  remarked,  is  not  that  required  for  a  maximum 
effect,  to  produce  which,  the  velocity  should  be  the  least  pos- 
sible ;  as  any  load  may  be  quadrupled,  and  moved  at  half 
the  former  velocity,  by  a  given  force  of  traction.  But  the 
end  of  transportation  could  not  be  answered  if  thb  fact  were 
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followed ;  and  maoy  circumstances  make  it  necessary,  that 
canal  boats  should  not  move  slower  than  2|  miles  an  hour. 
At  this  rate  of  motion,  the  resistance  is  equal  to  about  j  j ^  of 
the  load,  and  with  such  a  velocity  the  effect  of  a  given  force, 
upon  a  canal,  is  about  three  times  that  of  the  same  force,  upon 
a  rail-way. 

The  only  forces  applied  to  move  carriages  upon  level  rail* 
ways  or  those  differing  but  little  from  that  direction,  are  horses 
and  the  steam-engine*  In  some  cases,  where  the  rail-ways 
are  short,  much  inclined,  and  the  traffic  descending,  the  loaded 
carriages  are  made  to  drag  up  a  set  of  empty  ones.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  such 
forces  as  are  suited  to  the  purposes  of  general  intercourse. 

The  mode  of  applying  horses,  to  carriages,  upon  rail-ways 
differs  in  no  essential  degree  from  that  common  upon  other 
roads.  The  horse  is  harnessed  to  a  carriage,  aiid  as  few 
rail-ways  are  calculated  to  bear  more  than  6  tons,  distributed 
upon  four  wheels,  if  the  way  be  level,  two  or  three  more  car- 
riages, with  like  loads,  are  so  attached  as  to  be  drawn  after 
the  first  oarriage. 

The  for<^e  of  a  horse,  as  it  is  well  known,  has  been  estimat- 
ed differently  by  those  who  have  examined  it.  Dr  Desagu- 
liers  cpnsidered  it  sufficient  to  raise  37,600  pounds  1  foot  high 
in  a 'minute.  Mr  Smeaton  took  the  equivalent  weight  at 
22,916  pounds;  Mr  Watt  32,000  pounds;  and  M.  Schuize  at 
about  60,000  pounds.*  All  the  numbers  here  given,  seem,  from 
the  actual  performance  of  horses  upon  rail-ways,  too  high. 
At  the  Backworth  colliery  edge-roaa,  the  performance  of  the 
horses,  as  siven  b v  Mr  Wood,  is  equal  to  24,000  pounds, 
raised  one  foot  high  in  a  minute.  But  at  the  Killincworth 
colliery  it  amounts  to  but  18,200  pounds.  All  these  horses, 
he  says,  are  very  large  and  powerful.  The  space  they  travel 
through  in  a  day  is  aoout  19  miles,  and  the  mean  resistance, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  115  pounds,  and  in  the  last,  i09  pounds 

*  An  tdventitioos  importance  is  gitren  to  tbe  fact  involTed  in  this  case, 
froa  the  circumstaoce,  that  the  hone  power  has  been  taken  as  the  standard 
measure  for  other  forces.  When  so  applied,  the  number  assigned  by  Mr 
Watt  is,  we  believe,  always  used,  and  it  b  not  probable  that  this  quantity 
will  be  altered,  in  this  application,  however  it  may  be  proved  to  exceed  the 
aetnal  force  of  the  animal.  It  is  a  very  convenient  quantity,  to  form  the 
tmit,  and  having  once  become  definite,  by  being  the  sign  for  a  Imown  weight, 
raised  throueh  a  given  space,  in  a  given  time,  anv  discovery,  that  the  force, 
from  which  it  was  derived,  is  not  its  exact  equivalent,  ought  not,  and,  proba- 
bly, will  not  have  any  mora  effect  to  alter  it,  than  discoveries  of  the  same 
kiod,  which  may  have  been  made  relating  to  the  kernel  of  wheat  or  the 
^uaan  ana,  have  had,  to  alter  the  grain  weight  or  the  lineal  yard. 
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to  a  horse.  The  rail-ways  are  a  series  of  planes,  varjing 
considerably  in  inclination,  so  that  in  some  of  the  descents 
the  resistance  of  the  carriages  is  negative ;  while  at  one  of 
the  ascents  it.  amounts  to  314  pounds  to  each  horse.  From 
this  circumstance  the  load  is  not  such  as  has  been  assigned 
for  a  maximum  effect ;  yet  this  is  in  some  degree  counter- 
balanced by  the  change  of  position  affording  relief  to  the 
animal* 

The  law  of  the  decrease *6f  the  force  of  animals  as  the  ve- 
locity of  their  motions  is  increased,  b  worthy  of  great  atten- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  subject  before  us.  It  is  well 
known  that  an  animal  can  exert  its  greatest  force,  when  the 
resistance  remains  at  rest ;  but  here,  no  effect  is  produced. 
Again,  when  the  velocity  is  increased  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
whole  effort  of  the  animal  is  required  to  keep  his  own  body 
in  motion,  and  in  this  condition,  likewise,  the  effect  is  null. 
All  velocities  under  this  are  produciive  of  useful  effect,  and 
mathematicians  have  investi^ted  the  subject  to  assign  the 
actual  effects  produced  at  different  velocities.  Euler  was 
the  first  to  propose  a  formula  for  expressing  the  law  of  animal 
force.  In  this  he  takes  P,  to  represent  the  weight  which  the 
utmost  effort  of  an  animal  b  just  able  to  overcome;  W, a 
weight  with  which  it  may,  at  any  time,  be  loaded ;  r,  the  ve- 
locity With  which  it  moves  when  so  loaded ;  and  c,  that 
velocity  at  which  the  animal  can  merely  carry  its  own  body. 

He  then  takes  W  =  P^1  — ^j^is  expressing  all  the  condi- 
tions required.  Professor  Playfair  has  changed  this  formula 
to  W  =  P  M  — —  j  .     This  differs  considerably  from  the 

original,  in  the  effect  which  it  assigns  to  all  useful  velocities  ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  much  confidence  that  the  expression, 
as  he  has  given  it,  is  near  the  truth.  Now,  if  we  take  the  re- 
sistance of  the  greatest  load  drawn  by  a  horse  on  the  Back' 
worth  colliery  rail-way,  as  a  value  of  P;  and  take  the  actual 
vakie  of  i>,  upon  the  same  rail-way,  2|  miles  an  hour,  and  as- 
sume c  =  1^,  we  obtain  196  pounds  for  the  value  of  W ;  this 
exceeds  the  average  performance  of  the  horses  upon  the 
above  rail-way  ;  which  is  but  1 1 5  pounds,  and  although  the 
variation  of  the  resistance,  as  we  have  before  said,  on  this 
rail-way,  is  not  favourable  to  a  high  performance,  the  formu- 
la has  the  benefit  of  the  low  value  assigned  to  P,  which  is  not 
luch  as  requires  the  utmost  effort  of  the  animal  to  overcome ; 
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but  such  as  he  actaally  draws  through  a  distance  of  330 
feet 

Professor  Leslie  has  given  a  very  simple  formula  for  the 
draught  of  horses.  It  is  (12  —  t?)*  ;  v  denoting  the  velocity 
in  miles  an  hour.  It  assigns  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the 
last  of  (hose  before  given,  if  P  were  taken  =144  pounds; 
and  this  produces  a  very  near  correspondence  to  the  per- 
formance upon  rail-ways. 

We  may  perhaps,  without  any  great  error,  consider  the 
above  emiation  of  Professor  Playfair,  as  giving  the  draught, 
which  a  norse  is  capable  of  continuing  for  30  miles  a  day ;  if 
we  take  P  equal  to  half  the  weight  that  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  animal  can  overcome.* 

Very  few  horses  can  carry  any  load  at  the  rate  of  13  miles 
an  hour.  Canriages,  thei'efore,  cannot  be  drawn,  even  on  rail- 
wavs,  at  this  velocity,  by  horses*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  10 
miles  is  within  the  reach  of  travelling.  This  velocity,  how- 
ever, is  much  above  that  proper  for  a  maximum  effect ;  which 
is  produced,  or  the  greatest  quantity  is  moved  through  a  giv- 
en space,  in  a  given  time,  when  the  velocity  is  about  4  miles 
an  hour. 

There  are  two  methods  of  applying  the  steam-engine  to  the 
movement  of  carriages.  One  of  these,  which  was  first  pro- 
posed, we  believe,  by  Mr  Eklgeworth,  is  to  communicate  the 
motion  from  fixed  engines,  by  chains,  passing  along  the  road, 
which  may  be  supported  upon  pulleys,  both  to  prevent  their 
wear,  and  to  avoid,  in  a  great  degree,  the  loss  of  the  force  of 
the  en^ne^  in  the  friction  of  the  chain.  This  method  is  not 
generally  expected  to  prevail.  The  great  length  of  the 
chains,  extended  beyond  the  control  of  the  superintendents, 
and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  common  roads  by  them,  are  ob- 
jections which  have  hitherto  prevented  its  adoption. 

Although  locomotive  engines  had  been  projected  by  Dr 
Robison  and  Mr  Watt  almost  seventy  years  ago,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  such  engine  was  actually  built  until  1804, 
when  Mr  Trevithick  put  one  in  operation  upon  a  rail-way  in 
Wales,  which  travelled  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
drew  after  it  carriages  loaded  with  ten  tons  of  iron.    The 

^Mr  Wood  has  give*  —  ;  v  being  the  miles  an  hoar,  for  the  power  of  % 

Kone.    K  if  obvioiisly  erroneoot,  as  It  aasignt  an  effect  at  all  velocities  j 
whtreas,  it  Is  evident  that  at  a  certain  speed,  the  effect  mast  vanish  or^  be- 
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experiment,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful, 
and  the  failure  was  attributed  to  the  liability  of  the  wheels  to 
turn  upon  the  rails,  the  carriage  remaining  stationary,  instead 
of  rolling  upon  them  and  bearing  the  carriage  over  the  plane. 
To  obviate  these  supposed  defects,  Mr  Bienkinsop,  in  1811, 
built,  near  Leeds,  a  rail-way  and  connected  with  the  raik  a 
rack,  which,  by  means  of  cog-wheels  connected  with  the  car- 
riage and  turned  by  the  engine,  ensured  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage.  This  apparatus  is  yet  in  use,  but  subse- 
quent experience  has  shown,  that  the  rack  may  be  dispensed 
with,  on  level  rail-ways  or  those  having  but  slight  ascents. 

The  locomotive  engines,  as  now  built,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  modern  engineering.  Simple  as  this 
application  of  steam  may  appear  on  a  cursory  examination, 
no  one  can  study  its  dimculties  thoroughly,  wno  will  not  ad- 
mire the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  combatted,  if  not 
wholly  subdued. 

We  have  given,  Plate  II.  a  figure  of  the  locomotive  engine 
used  at  the  Killingworth  rail-wav*  This  figure  and  the  de- 
scription are  copied  from  Mr  Wood's  w6rk.  The  figure  re- 
presents a  side  view  of  the  locomotive  engine  with  a  portioa 
of  its  convoy  carriage,  to  the  right  of  which  the  train  of  car- 
riages bearing  the  load  are  attached. 

'^  The  boiler  is  of  malleable  iron,  cylindrical  with  hemis- 
pherical ends.  A  cylindrical  tube  passes  through  the  boiler, 
within  2  inches  of  the  bottom ;  in  one  end  of  the  tube  the  fire 
is  put,  and  the  other  end  is  terminated  by  a  chimney.  The 
grate,  whereon  the  fire  is  laid,  is  placed  rather,  below  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  and  reaches  about  4  feet  within  it,  resting, 
at  the  farther  end,  upon  a  narrow  partition  of  brick,  closing 
up  the  lower  side  of  the  tube  below  the  bars.  F  shows  the 
fire  door,  which  at  the  tube  end  of  the  fire  closes  up  the  up- 
per side  of  the  tube,  thus  forcing  the  air  through  the  fire  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  boiler  rests  upon  a  square  frame  of 
maleable  iron,  supported  by  the  steam  cylinders  a  a,  two  on 
each  side,  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  cylinders  K  K  are 
placed  partly  within  the  boiler,  as  shown  in  the  drawing ;  they 
are  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  lined  with  sheet  copper ; 
the  piston  rods  work  through  stuffing  boxes  in  the  usual  way, 
and  are  attached  to  cross  beams  B  and  C,  sometimes  formed 
of  one  piece  and  sometimes  of  more  than  one.  The  rectili- 
near motion  of  the  piston  rod  is  secured  by  the  guides  s  5,  fest- 
ened  to  the  projecting  arms  c  c,  cast  upon  the  top  of  the  cyl- 
inder  and  kept  perpendicular  by  the  braces  b  b.    Tbt 
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connecting  rods  B  D  and  C  D  are  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  the 
cross  beams  by  joints  and  at  the  other  end  by  a  pin  fixed  to 
one  of  the  spokes  of  the  engine  wheels  at  D  D.  To  strength- 
en this  spK>ke,  a  circular  piece  of  metal  attaches  the  two  ad* 
joinine  spokes  with  it. 

^  The  wheels,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  are  4  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  are  made  of  cast-iron  with  circular  naves,  rimmed 
out  to  fit  the  axle,  and  fastened  to  it  by  means  of  iron  keys. 
The  axles  are  of  wrought-iron  about  3|  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  turned  perfectly  round  where  the  chair  comes  upon 
them,  and  also  at  the  extreme  end  where  they  pass  into  the 
nave  of  the  wheel. 

"  The  chairs,  on  which  the  engine  rests  upon  the  axles,  are 
made  of  brass,  4  inches  broad,  and  reach  to  the  semi-circum- 
ference of  the  axles.  They  are  at  liberty  to  move  up  and 
down,  to  conform  to  the  inequalities  of  the  road.  Two  of 
these  chairs  are  fixed  upon  the  frame  of  the  carriage  and  the 
other  two  are  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  sliding 
CToove  upon  the  frame  to  keep  the  chain  sufficiently  tight. 
The  frame  is  made  of  wrought  iron  welded  together ;  on  this 
the  bearing  cylinders  are  fastened  by  bolts,  with  a  joint,  per- 
fectly steam-tight. 

"  The  steam  is  communicated  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylin- 
der, through  a  passage,  the  area  of  which  is  regulated  by  the 
sliding  lever  or  handle  o,  which,  of  course,  restricts  the  quan- 
tity and  regulates  the  velocity  of  the  engine.  The  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston  by  means  of 
a  sliding  valve ;  which,  being  moved  up  and  down  alternately, 
opens  a  communication  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  pipe  d  d,  that  is  open  into  the  chimney  and 
turns  up  within  it. 

"  The  steam,  after  performing  its  office  within  the  cylinder, 
is  thus  thrown  into  the  chimney,  and  the  power  with  which  it  is- 
sues will  be  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  elasticity;  and  the 
exit,  being  airected  upwards,  accelerates  the  velocity  of  the 
current  of  heated  air  accordingly.  The  action  of  the  steam 
engine  is  now  so  well  known,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  mode  by  which  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton is  converted  into  the  rotary  one  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  carriage  thereby  effected.  A  slight 
inspection  of  the  plate  will  convey  to  tnose  who  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  machinery,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done,  as  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  effective. 
^^  The  sliding,  or  steam  valve  is  opened  and  shut,  at  the 
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proper  periods,* bv  the  following  contrivance  (represented  at 
Fig.  7) ;  a  6  is  a  lever  fastened  upon  and  turning  round  with 
the  axle  of  the  carriage,  b  c  is  a  circular  opening  in  the  eccen- 
tric circle  </e,  within  which  a  pin,  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
lever  a  6,  is  at  liberty  to  move.  This  eccentric  circle  is 
loose  upon  the  axle  of  the  carriage,  and  is  only  turned  round 
when  the  pin,  at  the  end  of  the  lever  a  6,  arrives  at  b  a  c,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving.  A  circular 
hoop  or  strap  of  iron  fits  the  circumference  of  the  eccentric 
motion  connected  to  the  lever  fg  h^  which  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  the  axle  turns  round ;  as  this  lever  is 
moved,  its  motion  is  communicated  to  the  arm  t  k,  which  is 
shown  also  at  Fig.  6,  and  through  it  by  the  lever  k  I  and  rod 
/  m,  to  the  cross  bead  m  n  and  so  to  the  rod  n  o  of  the  sliding 
or  steam-valve,  which,  as  the  carriage  is  moved  forwards,  is 
thus  moved  up  and  down  to  open  and  shut  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler,  at 
proper  periods,  fc  is  a  screw  by  which  the  time  of  opening 
the  valve  can  be  altered,/!  is  the  man-hole  door,  to  have  ac- 
cess into  the  interior  of  the  boiler ;  v  is  the  safety-valve  load- 
ed with  the  weight  W,  corresponding  with  the  pressure  of 
steam,  which  it  is  found  requisite  to  retain  within  the  boiler. 

^  The  boiler  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  small 
forcing-pump,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  boiler  and  worked  by  a 
rod  attached  to  the  cross  beam  of  the  engine.  The  diameter 
of  this  pump  is  very  small,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  in- 
jected shall  not  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  in  the 
boiler,  so  as  to  be  injurious,  and  prevent  the  regular  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  The  quantity  of  water  required  not 
being  great,  it  is  pumped  in  at  proper  intervals,  when  the 
draught  is  easv  and  when  the  pressure,  for  the  load  of  steam, 
is  not  required  to  be  very  great. 

**  When  the  engine  is  used  for  travelling,  the  boiler  is  inclos- 
ed within  a  wooden  covering  consisting  of  thin  narrow  deals, 
to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat ;  when  this  is  not  done,  the 
wind  has  a  great  efiJect  in  reducing  the  temperature^  by  the 
rapid  abstraction  of  heat.  The  water  and  coals,  required  for 
the  regular  wants  of  the  engine,  are  carried  in  the  convoy 
carriage  Y,  attached  to  the  engine.  The  size  of  this  and  the 
quantity  carried,  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  length  of 
the  stages  the  engine  has  to  travel,  or  the  convenience  of  ob- 
taining a  supply. 

"  The  train  of  carriages  moved  by  the  engine  is  most  fi^ 
quently  attached  to  the  convoy  carriage ;  but  the  engine  can 
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also  drive  the  carriages  in  front,  by  propellmg  them  forward ; 
but  this  is  very  liable  to  drive  the  carriage  off  the  road, 
especially  when  turns  or  curves  in  the  fine  of  the  road 
occur. 

^  The  endless  chain  is  for  keeping  the  cranks  of  the  endne 
in  the  proper  angles  with  respect  to  each  other.     Many  plans 
have  been  devised  to  obviate  the  use  of  this  chain,  but  noth- 
ing superior  has  vet  been  devised.    The  locomotion  of  this 
engine,  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rail 
without  the  aid  of  any  extraneous  mechanism,  and  consists  of 
the  hold  or  adhesion  of  the  surface  of  the  wheels  a^inst  the 
surface  of  the  raiL    The  rcUionaU  of  the  action  will  be  very 
evident  by  an  inspection  of  the  drawing,  the  power  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinaers  is  employed  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the 
engine   round,  by  a  pin  fixed  in  one  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels,  and  acting  as  a  common  crank ;  these  wneels  resting 
on  the  rail,  press  upon  them  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  engine  divided  into  the  number  of  wheels ;  thus,  sup- 
pose there  are  four  wheels,  then  the  pressure  of  the  periphery 
of  each  wheel,  upon  the  surface  of  tne  rail,  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  engine.     Now  it  is  well  known, 
that  when  two  surfaces  are  in  contact,  and  subjected  to  a  cer- 
tain pressure,  it  requires  a  certain  force  to  cause  them  to  slide 
upon  each  other;  that  property  in  bodies  to  resist  sliding  is 
called  adhesk>n  of  the  surfaces.    Suppose,  then,  the  power  of 
the  cylinders  be  employed  to  turn  tne  wheels  of  the  engine 
round,  this  property  of  bodies,  in  contact,  will  prevent  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  from  sliding  upon  the  rail,  with  a  force 
eqnal  to  their  weight,  or  pressure,  and  they  will  roll  along  the 
sm^ce.     If,  however,  the  progressive  motion  be  opposed  to 
a  retarding  force,  greater  than  the  force  or  powers  of  adh^- 
sioD,  then  the  surfaces  will  slide  upon  each  other ;  and  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  wheels  will  be  continued  without  effect- 
ing a  progressive  motion  of  the  engine.'^ 

Notning  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  method  of  keeping 
the  weight  of  the  engine  equally  divided  upon  the  wheels  by 
iDeans  of  the  steam  cylinders.  These  cylinders  are  accurate- 
ly Ix^ed  and  open  into  the  boiler.  They  have  pistons  fitted 
to  them,  which  are  connected  with  the  chairs,  which  rest  upon 
the  axles  of  the  wheels.  The  area  of  all  the  pistons  is  such, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  in  the  boiler,  upon  their  top 
surfaces,  is  nearly  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  boiler  and  its 
ippendages,  upon  them.  They  therefore  form  springs,  the 
elasticity  of  which  is  nearly  constant,  at  whatever  place  the 
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pistons  may  be  in  the  cylinders,  and  thus  keep  the  pressure 
equally  distributed  upon  the  wheels,  however  the  rail*way 
may  deviate  from  a  plane. 

The  weight  of  the  engine  here  described,  including  a  sup- 
ply of  water  m  the  boiler,  is  16,800  pounds.  As  the  progres- 
sive motion  depends  upon  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  an  effect 
which  results  from  the  virtual  friction^  that  is,  the  friction 
which  would  result  were  a  sliding  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails 
to  be  induced,  a  great  weight  of  the  engine,  however  desira- 
ble it  would  be,  from  other  considerations,  to  reduce  it,  is 
necessary,  for  were  the  wheels  not  pressed  forcibly  upon  the 
rails,  the  action  of  the  engine  would  give  them  a  rotary,  while 
the  resistance  of  the  convoy  carriages  would  prevent  their 
progressive  motion.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr  Wood  that  under 
unfavourable  circumstances, — and  these  alone  furnish  a  safe 
basis  for  the  calculations  in  engineering, — the  wheels  of  the 
locomotive  engine  will  not  slide  upon  the  rails,  unless  the  re- 
sistance to  their  rolling  is  ^'j^h  part  of  the  weight  which  they 
sustain.  Hence,  u()on  a  level  rail-way,  a  locomotive  engine 
will  drag  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  having  7*3  times  the 
weight  of  the  engine.  But  when  the  ascent  hccomes  more 
than  2°  IT  about  ^^^1^  ^f  ^^e  length,  the  wheels  will  slide 
rather  than  drag  any  load  after  them.  These  machines, 
as  now  constructed,  and  using  steam  of  an  elastic  force  of  50 
pounds  to  the  inch,  have  a  force  sufficient  to  draw,  upon  a 
level  way,  a  train  after  them,  of  5  times  their  own  weight,  at 
the  rate  oif  6  miles  an  hour,  and  an  engine,  however  great  its 
force,  drawing  such  a  relative  weight  in  its  train,  could  not 
ascend  an  elevation  of  even  1°,  as  the  resistance  would  then 
become  more  than  ,^jth  of  the  weight  of  the  engine,  and  its 
wheels  would  slide  upon  the  rails,  without  progressing.  Hence, 
should  the  progress  of  discovery  lead  to  the  construction  of  a 
steam-engine,  in  which  a  given  force  may  be  obtained  with 
less  weignt  of  machinery  and  water  than  are  now  required,  it 
could  not  be  adopted  for  locomotion  upon  rail-ways,  unless  it 
were  loaded  with  a  weight  foreign  to  itself,  or  a  rack,  or  some 
similar  contrivance,  were  united  with  the  rail-way,  to  ensure 
its  progressive  motion ;  and  we  believe  that  the  disadvantages 
of  any  known  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  would  be  greater 
than  those  of  the  present  weight  of  the  engine* 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  application  of  the  steam* 
engine,  although  important  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in 
the  mining  districts,  are  not,  we  apprehend,  available  in  New 
England,  from  our  want  of  coal. 
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Mr  Tredgold  has  gone  into  a  sufficiently  minute  calculation 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  horses  and  of  the  locomotive  enr 
gine  in  England.  The  result  of  this  calculation  is,  that  the 
power  to  transport  I  ton,  1  mile,  by  horses,  will  cost  2  farth- 
ings. With  the  locomotive  engine  1  ^  farthings.  Making  the 
cost,  in  favour  of  the  engine,  as  3  to  3.  The  price  of  coals  was 
taken,  in  this  estimate,  at  6d.  sterling  a  bushel,  and  a  greater 
effect  is  assigned  to  them,  than  is  warranted  by  experience. 

By  an  experiment  of  Mr  Wood,  at  the  Killingworth  rail- 
way, he  found  that  1487  pounds,  or  17*4  bushels,  of  coals 
were  required  to  carry  a  train  of  wagons  weighing  81,872 
pounds  a  distance  of  26  miles,  in  6^  hours.  The  average 
pnce  of  bituminous  coals  in  New  England  may  be  taken  at 
40  cents  a  bushel.  W^e  have,  therefore,  for  1 7*4  bushels 
$6,96.  The  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  engine,  such  as  was 
used  by  Mr  Wood,  the  repairs  and  attendance,  would  not  be 
less  than  $.i  a  day,  or  $2.70  for  Gj  iiours ;  making  the  cost 
of  the  work  performed,  in  Mr  Wood's  experiment,  $9,66. 
Now  the  work  performed  at  this  expense  would  be  within 
the  power  of  6  horses,  working  one  day,  and  would  not  cost 
more  than  $9,  allowing  3  men  m  attendance.  We  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  accurate  experiments  tending  to  show  the 
comparative  effects  of  coals  and  wpod,  in  producing  heat,  or 
forming  steam.  But  we  think  itj^ery  doubtful  whether  coals 
would  n*  t  be  found  neai'ly  as  cheap  as  wood,  in  all  the  popu- 
lous parts  of  our  sea-coast.* 

The  cost  of  transporting  1  ton,  1  mile,  at  the  rate  we  have 
given,  by  horses  is  yV^^^s  of  1  cent.  This  embraces  no  ex- 
pense but  that  of  the  power  of  moving  the  load. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  Vol.  III.  Part  1,  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  th&  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  consists  of  a  paper  by 
Mr  Bull,  of  Philadelphia,  giving  an  account  of  a  very  elaborate  coarse  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  beat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  a  great  varie- 
ty of  sulMtances.  The  heat  produced  from  wood,  compared  with  bituminous 
coal,  was,  in  Mr  Bull's  ezporinients,  greater  thao  we  were  prepared  to  ex* 
pect 
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Art.  XXXIX.— '.Yofice  of  a  Work  entitled,  ^  Memorial  on  Ae 
Upward  Forces  of  Fluids^  and  their  Applicability  to  several 
Arts,  Sciences,  md  Public  Improoements :  For  which  a  Po' 
tent  has  been  granted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  author,  EIdmond  Charles  Genet,  a  G'riren  of  the  United 
States  ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  of  the  Royal  An- 
tiquarian  Society  of  London  ;  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Jsew  York,  fyc.  i^cJ*^ 

None  more  than  ourselves  believe  that  great  discoveries 
Rre  rare.  We  mean  those  discoveries,  which,  in  their 
consequences,  improve  the  physical  condition  of  man,  by 
supplying  his  wants  with  less  labour  and  thus  give  him 
a  portion  of  his  time,  to  cultivate  his  intellectual  and 
moral  powers.  One  of  the  most  sensible  questions,  in  our 
opinion,  that  was  ever  asked  regarding  the  importance  of 
a  discovery  was,  "  Will  it  reduce  the  price  of  grain  f "  The 
memorial  of  Mr  Genet  professes  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
one  of  this  character;  it  professes  no  less  than  to  add 
another  to  the  forces,  already  within  the  control  of  the  en- 
gineer and  the  manufacturer,  which,  like  the  steam-engine, 
that  it  is  intended  to  rend^  obsolete,  may  give  motion  to  the 
thousand  complicated  devices  of  human  art.  We  were  not 
bom  yesterday,  and  have  therefore  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  that  men  oftentimes  deceive  themselves,  sometimes 
others,  mto  a  belief  that  their  discoveries  are  of  greater  value 
than  a  succeeding  age  assigns  to  them.  Persons  so  deceived, 
however,  are,  commonly,  men  of  undisciplined  minds,  men 
who  have  not  stood  before  rivals  and  critics,  rising  in  their 
despite,  to  rank  with  the  philosophers  and  sages  of  the  earth. 
The  author  of  the  book  before  us,  however,  is  not«a  nameless 
man.  He  is  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  was,  as 
he  informs  us,  ^  affiliated  to  the  Academy  of  Sctences  in 
1783,''  before  Lavoisier,  La  Place,  or  Davy,  were  known  to 
the  world ;  when,  therefore,  such  a  man  informs  us,  that  after 
forty  years  reflection  he  is  about  to  enlighten  us  upon  a  sub- 

{'ect,  which  of  all  others  be  has  chosen  and  kept  nearest  to  his 
leart,  we  should  be  lost  to  humanity,  did  we  not  take  up  his 
book  with  a  respectful  attention. 

"  The  upward  forces  of  fluids  l^  What  can  this  mean  ?  but 
let  the  author  speak.  "In  my  meditations  on  the  homoge- 
neity of  the  forces  usually  applied  to  mechanics,  I  have  view- 
ed with  astonishment  that  the  force  of  levity,  or  the  upwards 
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force,  should  have  been  entirely  overlooked  or  neglected, 
when  Newton  himself  had  admitted  the  existence  of  a  draw-* 
ing  force  opposed  to  the  force  of  gravity,  which  prevents  the 
iDoon  from  falling  upon  the  earth ;  when  Herschel  had  cal- 
culated that  the  force  of  levity,  as  exhibited  by  caloric,  waa 
such  that  it  moved  in  every  direction  at  the  r-dte  of  200,000 
miles  in  a  second ;  when  the  smoke  and  the  vapours  of  the 
earth  manifested,  by  their  ascension  through  the  atmosphere, 
that  they  were  impelled  by  a  force  acting  inversely  to  the 
force  of  gravity ;  when  that  same  force,  which  chemistry  has 
proved  to  be  due  to  caloric,  latent  or  sensible,  was  known  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  ascension  of  balloons ;  when  those  aeros- 
tatic machines  were  seen  to  raise  heavy  weights  in  a  different 
tangent  from  the  force  of  gravity ;  when  the  report  of  the  bold 
adventurers  who  raised  themselves  in  the  air,  by  means  of 
those  aerostats,  had  testified  that  equally  independent  of  the 
general  laws  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  aerometry,  the 
dasticy  of  aerostats  and  the  accelerated  motion  of  their  as- 
cension, increased  as  the  air  grew  lighter  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  decreased ;  when  it  was  also  stated  by  them,  that  as 
they  approached  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  perhaps 
uccu{Hed  by  an  etherial  gas,  at  the  altitude  of  3670  rods,  the 
highest  to  which  men  ever  have  ascended,  above  the  geolod- 
cal  crust  of  the  globe,  the  spirit  of  life  itself  seemed  to  be 
drawn  upwards  and  to  become  evanescent,  retaining  no  re- 
collection on  it^  return  to  vital  air,  of  what  had  happened 
during  its  lipothymy,  and  when  finally  it  had  been  proved 
that  the  laws  of  gravity  varied  in  the  same  body  in  propor- 
tion of  its  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  as  it  is  evinced  unaer  the 
equator  and  the  colder  latitudes  towards  the  poles,  by  the. 

Eendulum,  retarded  when  rendered  specifically  lighter  and 
ulky  bjf  caloric^  or  accelerated  when  rendered  heavier  and 
contracted  by  coM.^'  p.  5. 

Leaving  out  the  theory  of  the  variation  of  the  pendulum, 
as  an  extraneous  bee  in  the  author's  bonnet,  the  foregoing  gro- 
tesque paragraph  contains  the  intellectual  germ  which  is  ex- 
Canded  into  the  volume  of  Mr  Genet.  The  "  force  of  levity'' 
ecomes  in  his  skilful  hands,  a  sort  of  man-of-all-work,  that 
carries  canal  boats  from  level  to  level  without  water,  raises 
stranded  vessels,  recovers  foul  anchors,  saves  drowning  men, 
navigates  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  at  length  disappears  in  a 
flying  machine  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Bishop 
Wilkms  himself.  The  manner  of  performing  all  this  is  put 
down  in  letter-press  and  illustrated  oy  engravings.  Take  an 
Bast.  Jour.  April  fy  May,  1826.         50 
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example.  ^  The  moviog  force,''  to  carry  a  caoal  boat  to  a 
higher  level,  ^^  of  this  macbioerj  is  to  be  essentiallj  the  asceih 
sive  force  of  an  iacrosta.t  [balloon]  of  a  spheroidal  form  which, 
when  disengaged  and  aUowed  to  ascend,  will  exercise  iti 
power  on  the  large  wheel  by  the  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to 
Its  appendice  [bottom]  that  will  pass  through  a  sheeve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  to  a  gropve  on  the  rim  of  the  lam  wheel 
and  embrace  iUi  circumference*  The  large  wheel  wiU  besides 
be  supplied  with  handspikes,  to  accelerate  or  retard  its  mo* 
tion,  or  use  it  separately  i  and  also  with  a  pall,  to  prevent  the 
load  from  descenduie  whenever  requisite,  as  it  will  hereafter 
be  explained.  The  brge  wheel  is  to  be  30  feet  diameter  and 
90  circumference,  [in  the  time  of  M^tnu  every  thing  of  30 
feet  diameter  had  a  circumference  of  something  more  than 
94  feet;  but,  noui  avons  chamgi  taut  cela,]  which  proportiims 
will  give  fifteen  revolutions  of  the  drum  while  the  targe  wheel 
will  perform  only  one.''  p.  95.  If  this  is  not  btelligible  the 
reader  will  understand  it  when  we  inform  him  that  Uie  appa- 
ratus consists  of  wheel  work  moved  by  the  ascent  of  a  bal- 
loon, which,  after  having  risen  forty  feet  is,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  ^  to  be  recalled  down"  by  ^  the  indivuiual  force 
of  the  large  wheel,"  and  made  to  perform  a  new  ascent  Bui 
why  not  use  the  descendnU  force  of  a  kadien  weight,  as  well 
as  the  ^scensive  force  of  an  air-balloon,  to  ^  be  recalled  up," 
in  the  same  way  that  the  other  is  recalled  down  f  or  better 
yet,  why  not  carry  up  the  boat  by  the  ^  individual "  exertioa 
of  a  horse  or  a  steam-engine,  as  one  Robert  FuUon  proposed 
a  great  while  a^o  f 

Another  specification  of  the  application  of  the  ^^  upward 
forces  of  fluids,"^  is,  to  the  navi^tion  of  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  Here  Mr  Genet's  apparatus  assumes  a  som^ewhat  dif- 
ferent form.  The  balloon  or  aerostat,  which  before  floated  in 
air  above,  has  now  become  a  hydrostat  and  wprks  in  ^  the 
floods  below."  As  this  new  application  Is  founded  on  an  ex- 
periment, it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  relate  it.  Mr  Gen^ 
took  ^^  a  small  hollow  balloon  shaped  like  an  obkmg  spheroidt 
made  of  tin,  containing  in  its  cavity  \  cubic  foot."  ^*  Several 
experiments  have  been  made  with  this  simple  hydroaerostatonh 
ttrt^^  which  prove,  ^That  the  uplifting  force  of  salt-water 
exercised  against  the  balloon  filled  with  nothing  but  atmos- 
pheric air,  supported  47  pounds ;  which,  with  the  three  pound 
weight  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages,  the  weight  of  th^ 
cup  and  friction  of  the  pullies,  amounting  altogmer  to  5 
pounds,  gives  to  the  upward  pressure  of  tak-wftter  agaiiiat  the 
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inferior  surface  of  ^  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air  so  contain- 
ed, aji  upliiiting  force  of  54  pounds,  and  to  a  cubic  foot  108 
pooods."  pp«  2^  37.  This  is  very  important,  as  a  foot*  of  salt 
ivater  weighs  about  64  pounds,  and  it  has  been  heretofore 
supposed,   that  no   substance,  although  devoid  of  weight, 
plunged  under  Water,  could  tend  to  rise  with  a  force  greater 
than  the  weight  of  an  ^qual  volume  of  water:  but  ^nous  avons' 
duntigi  tout  ctla^  again.    The  apparatus  which  Mr  Genet  haaf^ 
contrived,  is,  as  we  \akt\t^^ptrptt%ial  ffy>t\on^  and  the  learned' 
persod  at  the  head  of  the  Patent-office  ought,  from  the  rules 

which  he  prescribed  to  himself,  some  years  since,  to  have  re- 

ftised  a  patent  for*  it  until  Mr  Qecfet  rmdt  it  go. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  ^  Memorial,"  is  the  description  of' 

tbe  flying  apparatus,  carrying  up  3  horses  to  mooe  its  wirigSj 

a&d  fly 

'<  With  restless  violeDce, 
RoODd  aboat  Uie  pendant  worid.** 

The  author  says,  "  Iix  order  to  form  this  new  plan,  Ijiave 
consulted  nature,  which  ofiers  in  every  thin^  the  best  and 
most  perfect  models ;  and  I  have  ascertainea  by  numerous 
observations,  that  the  plainest  way  to  perfect  aeronautics,  was 
to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  innate  faculty  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  the  birds  and  the  fishes,  to  enable  them 
to  raise,  propel,  and  guide  themselves  in  the  fluids  in  which 
they  are  immersed."  p.  68. 

Now  his  imitation  of  nature  is  in  the  form  of  a  monstrous 
balloon,  which  is  to  be  loaded  with  a  wind-mill  and  two 
horses,  three  men,  their  attendants,  a  chemical  apparatus,  an 
anchor,  fodder  and  provender,  water,  provisions  for  the  men, 
and  errors  and  omissions  to  the  amount  of  13,400  pounds. 
This  is  an  imitation  of  the  innate  faculty  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  birds  and  fishes,  with  a  vengeance. 

Oiir  readers  are  already  sufficiently  initiated  in  the  myste- 
ries of  the  **  upward  forces  of  fluids,''  from  the  specimens  here 
presented.     Few  of  them  we  apprehend  will  follow  our  un- . 
profitable  example,  for  we  have  honestly  read  the  Memorial 
from  beginning  to  end. 
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[CoDcladed  trom-  page  166.] 

Thx  appearances,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in 
the  former  part  of  this  article,  were  observed,  witliout  any 
attempt,  in  most  cases,  to  reduce  them  to  accuracy  by  the 
measurement  of  distances  and  angles.  WoUaston  on  the 
Thames,  in  England,  ^Voltman  on  the  Elbe,  Legentil  in  the 
Indies  and  in  Normandy,  and  Humboldt  at  Cumana,  in  Ame- 
rica, made  observations  of  a  more  exact  nature,  in  which 
were  noted  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water  at  the  time 
of  observation,  the  angle  of  depression,  and  in  some  instances 
the  distance  of  the  objects  observed.  Of  these  it  is  unneces* 
9ary  to  give  a  minute  account  as  no  new  facts  were  discover- 
ed, and  the  appearances  in  general  were  not  very  striking* 

But  the  most  full  and  minute  account  which  has  been  given, 
and  the  most  important  for  the  mathematical  theory  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  by  which  the  facts  are  explain* 
ed,  is  that  of  Biot,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute 
for  1809* 

He  introduces  his  dwn  observations  by  noticing  the  facts 
and  explanations  already  given.  That  of  Huddart  is  consid- 
ered insufiScient,  as  the  curvature  which  he  supposes  is  not 
necessarily  produced  by  difference  of  densitjr,  without  dif- 
ference of  refracting  power ;  and  the  introduction  of  aqueous 
vapour  into  the  air  would  be  as  likely  to  increase  the  refract- 
incMpower  near  the  surface  of  the  water  as  to  diminish  it* 

Tne  explanation  given  by  Dr  Vince  is  considered  rather 
as  a  statement  of  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  the  im- 
ages, than  an  explanation  of  the  true  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non. A  thousand  other  suppositions  would  show  the  possibility 
of  these  images  as  well  as  this;  and  as  to  the  supposition  that 
tbi  curves  are  all  entirely  concave  towards  the  earth,  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  contrary  to  fact. 

The  explanation  given  by  Monge  is  considered  on  the  whole 
very  correct ;  and  very  remarkable,  if  we  recollect  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  view  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  in  a 
camp  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  war. 

Other  observations  are  also  examined,  particularly  those  of 
WoUaston,  of  which  Biot  justly  speaks  in  the  highest  terms. 

The  occasion  which  led  Biot  to  the  observations  be  re- 
cords, and  which  serve  as  the  basis  and  confirmation  of  the 
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conclusions  to  which  he  is  led  in  his  mathematical  theory,  are 
thus  described  by  himself. 

"  The  opportunity  occurred  during  the  residence  of  M. 
Mathieu  and  myself  at  Dunkirk,  in  the  winter  of  1808,  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  the  latitu<^e  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  meridian  line.    We  bad  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  to  make  frequent  observations  with  a 
repeating  circle  of  the  depression  of  the  horizon,  by  placing 
ourselves  successively  at  different  known  elevations,  which 
would  enable  us  to  determine  the  form  of  the  trajectory  de- 
scribed by  the  rays  of  light,  according  to  the  difierenl  modi- 
fications of  temperature  of  the  air  and  water.     During  these 
observations,  we  discoV^ered  a  place  on  the  beach  where  the 
sugptnsivn*  and  mirage  were  sensible  every  day.     The  visual 
ray,  after  having  for  a  great  distance  passed  along  this  sandy 
surface,  terminated  in  a  multitude  of  objects,  such  as  steeples, 
houses,  hills,  trees,  &c.  which,  appearmg  suspended  in  the 
air  and  baseless,  presented  their  inverted  images  beneath 
theoi.     These  images,  situated  also  in  the  air  and  above  the 
apparent  horizon,  nad  a  perfect  resemblance  to  images  re- 
flected in  water ;  and  the  illusion  was  so  complete  that  we 
could  not  avoid  being  deceived  by  it,  although  it  was  perfect- 
ly easy  to  convince  ourselves  of  our  error,  as  the  brink  of  the 
apparent  water  was  sometimes  not  200  metres  distant  from  us. 
We  often  amused  ourselves  with  sending  off  in  that  direction 
men  provided  with  poles,  which  served  as  signals.     As  they 
receded,  they  seemed  gradually  to  plunge  into  this  apparent 
sea,  and  at  last,  with  their  reflected  image,  to  sink  beneath  its 
surface.    Nothing  can  equal  in  appearance  the  variety  and 
strangeness  of  these  phenomena.    They  vary  with  the  eleva- 
tion and  distance  of  the  object^,  with  the  nature,  and  especial- 
ly the  form  of  the  intervenmg  ground,  and  with  the  elevation 
of  the  observer ;  your  least  movement,  modifies  every  ap- 
pearance ;  the  slightest  change  of  temperature  alters  them, 
and  a  sunbeam  is  sufficient  to  destroy  or  reproduce  the  whole 
illusion.''  pp.  11,12. 

Sometimes,  by  placing  the  eye  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  feet  from  the  surface,  distant  spires  and  trees  could  be 
teen  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  and  the  clear  bright 
sky  beneath  them ;  on  raising  the  eye,  the  appearance  of 
sky  vanished  or  became  very  narrow.     Sand  nills  and  huts 


*  The  case  of  the  direct  image  of  an  ohject  being  apparent  above  its  tme 
tace,  aod  withoat  any  visible  inverted  Image  is  called  suspension. 
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were  also  suspended^  and  some  times  doubled;  and  m  a  few 
cases,  even  a  third  image  was  seen  below  tlie  other  two^  This 
last  linage^  however,  and  even  the  second  were  sometimes  so 
contracted  as  to  be  invisible.  In  every  case  of  suspension. 
Blot  shows  that  there  is  always  a  second  image,  but  that  it  m 
BO  extremely  ilattened  as  not  to  be  seen. 

The  sea-birds,  which  at  first  exhibited  only  a  simple  and 
direct  image,  often  presented  a  second  inverted  image,  and 
sometimes,  immediately  after,. disappeared*  Thev  also  some- 
times disappeared  without  presenting  a  secona  image.  It 
must  have  been  *^  a  curious  spectacle,  to  see  clouds  of  birds 
as  they  rapidly  approached  the  horixon,  suddenly  double 
their  number  and  motions,^'  and  as  suddenly  disappear. 

In  this  situation  they  took  the  greatest  pains  to  estioiate 
every  thing  by  measurement.  The  form  and  nature  of  the 
^;round,  the  distance  above  the  surface,  and  from  the  observer, 
at  which  the  different  images  appeared,  the  temperature  at 
the  time,  at  different  heights  from  the  ground,  the  depressienof 
the  horizon  and  of  objects ;  the  form  of  the  path  of  the  lumin^ 
ous  ray  and  of  the  limiting  line,  were  all  ascertained  by  care- 
ful and  numerous  experiments.  It  was  evident  that  the  frc^ 
quency  and  distinctness  of  the  phenomena  were  owing  to  the 
particular  form  of  the  sandy  surCace  produced  by>  the  r^uM 
of  the  tide  on  the  beach. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  thecury  of  the  pfaenomena, 
Biol  traces  the  motion  of  light  in  media^  whose  different  strata 
have  different  refracting  powers.  Its  path  or  traject^r^  is  first 
ascertained  in  a  particular  case,  real  or  hypothetical,  and 
thence  deductions  are  made  for  the  general  theory.  The 
trajectories  are  considered  as  passing  from  the  ^e  to  their 
lowest  point,  or  point  of  reflection,  and  this  portion  of  the  palk 
is  called  the  first  branch,  the  portion  beyond  the  point  of  re- 
flection being  called  the  second  branch.  The  line  produced 
bv  uniting  the  points  of  reflection  of  rays  reaching  the  eye  from 
different  points  is  called  the  limiting  curve  or  caustk*  Now 
it  is  shown  that  any  object,  not  too  near  the  observer^  situated 
between  this  caustic,  and  the  highest  of  those  trajectories 
which  have  their  lowest  point  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  will 
send  to  the  eye  two  images,  one  formed  by  the  direct  rays^ 
which  will  be  erect,  and  the  other  formed  by  rays  reflected 
at  some  point  of  the  eaustic^  between  and  below  the  eye  and 
the  object,  and  which  will  be  inverted.  Rays  from  all  objects 
below  the  caustic  will  pass  below  the  eye,  and  such  objects 
will  be  invisible.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  object  were  situated. 


011  the  limiting  carre  iudf,  the  interval  between  the  two  im- 
ages would  be  nduced  to  nothing,  and  they  woald  seem  to 
tod^h  each  other. 

What  has  here  been  said  belongs  particularly  to  the  case 
in  which  the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  the  earth  has  the 
least  refracting  power,  and  the  refracting  power  increases  in 
the  successive  horizontal  strata  at  different  distances  from  the 
earth,  in  arithmetical  progression.  By  whatever  law,  how<> 
ever,  the  refracting  power  increases,  it  is  shown  that  analo^ 
^as  results  are  deduced*  Wherever  the  refracting  power  in- 
creases upward,  there  exists  below  a  certain  trajectory,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  those  which  are  refracted  upwards  and  reach 
the  eye,  and  which  is  thence  called  the  trajectory  Hmit^  a 
space  entirely  invisible. 

AU  these  results,  which  are  rigorously  deduced  from  theory 
are  entirely  confirmed  by  the  observation  made  at  Dunkirk. 
While  the  man,  furnished  as  already  observed  with  a  pole, 
on  which  were  marked  meti*es  and  decimetres,  was  between 
the  observer  and  the  lowest  point,  or  point  of  contact  of  the 
trajectory  limit,  his  image  was  seen  single,  direct,  and  entire. 
At  this  point  he  seemed  to  enter  the  water;  as  he  receded*, 
the  lower  part  of  his  body  disappeared,  as  if  plunged  be- 
neath  the  surfiBuie.    At  a  greater  distance,  the  image  of  a 
portion  of  the  body  seemed  to  be  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  and  just  before  he  seemed  to  disappear  beneath 
its  surface,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  fully  and  clearly 
relected :  thus  living  a  double  image  between  the  lines  called 
the  trajectory  limit  and  caustic  curve,  and  below  the  latter 
becoming  entirely  invisible. 

If  the  successive  strata  vary  in  refracting  power  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  and  beyond  this  are  invariable,  and  the  obser- 
ver be  placed  at  the  limit  between  them,  an  object  may  be  so 
placed  with  regard  to  him  as  to  send  four  images  alternately 
erect  and  inverted.  If  the  refracting  power  diminishes  in  the 
successive  strata  in  arithmetical  progression,  two  erect  and 
one  inverted  image  placed  between  them,  may  alwajrs  be 
seen  of  objects  placed  in  a  suitable  position. , 

To  these  cases  may  be  referred  most  of  the  remarkabk 
appearances  mentions  by  Vince  and  Scoresby. 

if  the  refracting  power  of  the  medium  increases  upwards 
to  a  certain  distance,  and  afterwards  diminbhes  indennitely, 
and  the  observer  be  placed  at  the  point  of  greatest  density, 
or  a  little  above  or  below  it,  a  very  great  number  of  images 
of  an  object  situated  in  certain  positions  may  be  seen  at  the 
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same  time.  This  curious  result  of  the  theory  is  confirmed  bjr 
phenomena  observed  by  Biot  and  Arago  in  Spain.*    They 
we/e  stationed  on  the  mountain  Desierto  de  las  Palmaft  io 
Yalentia,  at  an  elevation  of  727  metres  above  the  sea;  and 
were  observing  by  night,  with  a  repeating  circle,  the  signal 
lights  fixed  on  the  mountain  of  Campvey  on  the  isle  of  Yviza^ 
at  th«  elevation  of  420  metres,  and  at  the  distance  of  41 1^ 
leagues.     This  distance  was  one  of  the  sides  of  their  great 
triangle.    The  light  at  first  appeared  single,  like  a  very  small 
star,  as  usual ;  but  presently  after,  in  the  course  of  their  ob- 
servations, they  noticed,  directly  above  the  first,  another  light, 
which  they  took  to  be  a  star.    As  this  supposed  star  did  not 
change  its  place^  they  naturally  concludedf  that  it  was  a  sec- 
ond image  of  the  li^ht,  and  continuing  to  observe,  they  saw 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  more  lights.    These  successively 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  an  irr^ular  manner,  and  they 
observed  the  highest  lights  seemed  largest  and  most  brilliant 
Somewhat  analogous  to  this  was  the  occasional  appearances 
seen  at  some  other  stations,  of  a  single  luminous  point,  which 
was  sometimes  observed,  to  lengthen  itself  vertically  into  a 
luminous  column.     This  column  he  considers  as  made  up  of 
an  infinite  multitude  of  contiguous  images. 

Biot  next  examined  the  apparent  depression  of  the  horizon 
of  the  sea,  as  observed  from  stations  elevated  at  difierent 
heights  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  noting  always  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  the  air  and  water,  which  he  shows  to 
be  the  important  circumstance  on  which  the  difference  of  de- 
pression at  different  times  depends* 

From^  these  he  infers,  that  "  rays  of  light  which  enter  the 
atmosphere  at  small  inclinations,  experience,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  surface  of  the  earth,  considerable  disturbances, 
which  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  this  surface  on  the 
temperature  of  the  inferiour  strata  of  the  air.  This  influence 
usually  becomes  insensible  at  a  small  elevatkm,  above  which 
the  density  of  the  air  gradually  decreases  in  arithmetical 
progression.  This'  gives  the  rays  a  curvature  directed  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  trajectory  may  be  more  or  less  concave  or  con- 
vex, according  to  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  it  may  thus 
experience  in  its  course  several  successive  inflections,  and, 
contrary  to  the  idea  generally  acted  on  by  astronomers,  it 
will  rarely  happen  that  the  curvature  of  the  superiour  part  is 
applicable  to  the  smaller  elevation. 
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"  Thence  result  several  useful  consequences.    The  first  is 
of  importance  to  navigators.   When  they  take  altitudes,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  apparent  horizon  of  the  sea,  they  must  often 
experience  the  effects  of  extraordinary  refraction,  and,  how- 
ever little  the  sea  may  be  colder  or  warmer  than  the  air,  be 
exposed  to  errors  of  3  or  4  minutes  in  the  latitude  from  this 
cause  alone*     For  the  same  reason,  the  latitude  observed  on 
board  a  canoe  may  differ  very  sensibly  from  the  latitude  ob- 
served froof)  the  deck  of  a  lofty  ship.   This  happened  several 
times  at  New  Holland,  in  the  expedition  of  Captain  Baudin, 
without  any  assignable  reason  for  the  difference,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  that  was  taken  to  avoid  it.     WoUas- 
ton  proposed  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  observing  th 
distance  of  the  two  opposite  horizons,  as  the  difference  between 
this  observed  distance  and  180°  might  be  attributed  to  refrac- 
tipQ ;  but  it  is  no!  always  possible  to  make  this  observation, 
especially  near  coasts  and  in  situations  where  the  necessity  of 
having  the  latitude  exactly  is  greatest.   In  every  case  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the 
sea,  to  know  in  what  direction  the  error  is  to  be  allowed  for. 
On  land  we  may  always  avoid  the  error  by  observing  with 
an  artificial  horizon  placed  at  the  distance  oi  3  or  4  metres 
from  the  ground ;  for  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary  decrease 
of  density  being  much  diminished  and  generally  insensible  at 
this  height,  the  visual  ray  is  only  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
law  of  refraction. 

"  The  same  cause  may  affect  the  elevation  of  stations, 
when  calculated  from  the  apparent  depression  of  the  horizon 
of  the  sea ;  for,  if  the  sea  be  warmer  than  the  air,  in  which 
case  the  lower  part  of  the  trajectory  will  be  concave  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  observed  depression  will  be  great- 
er than  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  eleva- 
tion calculated  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  mean  refrac- 
tion will  consequently  be  too  great,  and  if  the  sea  be  colder 
than  the  air,  it  will  be,  on  the  contrary,  too  small." 

These  positions  are  proved  by  calculating  the  elevation  of 
several  stations  used  in  the  observations  at  Dunkirk,  first  from 
depressions  taken  when  the  water  was  warmer  than  the  air, 
and  afterwards,  from  those  taken  when  the  air  was  warmer 
than  the  water.  In  the  former  case  the  calculated  elevations 
were  much  too  great,  and  in  the  latter  much  too  small.  The 
difference  between  the  calculated  and  measured  elevations 
was  least  in  those  stations  which  were  most  elevated. 
The  obvious  conclusion  from  these  facts,  which  seem  to  be 
Bo8t.  Jour.  AprU  fy  May,  1826.  51 
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aacertained  with  such  extreme  accuracy,  that  entire  depend- 
ence may  be  placed  on  them,  is,  that  trigonometrical  ohserva- 
tionSv  made  over  the  water,  are  liable  to  causes  of  inaccuracy, 
which  cannot  be  always  easily  estimated,  and  to  guara 
against  which,  b  some  degree,  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
water  at  the  time  of  observation  shoula  always  be  takeo,  aod 
allowed  for. 


Improved  Cement  for  holding  small  Lenses^  whilst  grinding 
and  polishing  ihenu-r-ln  grinding  small  len^s,  Mr  Pritchard 
found  that  shell-lac,  the  cement  usually  employed  for  them, 
was  by  no  means  sufficiently  strong  to  retain  them*  He  was 
fortunate  enough,  however,  to  attain  his  object  by  adding  to 
the  shell-lac  an  equal  weight  of  finely  levigated  pumice,  care- 
fully melting  them  together  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  stirring 
them  till  well  incorporated*  Great  care  is  required  in  using 
it,  not  to  beat  it  hotter  than  is  absolutely  required  in  melting 
it,  and  in  fixing  the  lens  securely,  otherwise  it  becomes  unfit 
for  use ;  and  the  same  caution  is  equally  required  in  using 
shell-lac  alone. — Edin.  Jour. 

Remarkable  Waterspout* — This  extraordinary  phenomenon 
was  seen  on  the  6th  July  1823,  in  the  plain  of  Arsonval,  a 
village  about  six  leases  W.  S.  W.  of  St.  Omer,  and  six  from 
Boulogne.  About  1' 35^  P.  M.  clouds  coming  from  diSerent 
parts  collected  rapidly,  and  formed  a  single  one  which  cov- 
ered the  whole  horizon.  From  these  clouds  a  thick  vapour 
immediately  descended  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and 
having  the  bluish  colour  of  burning  sulphur.  The  apex  of 
the  cone  next  the  earth  revolved  with  great  velocity ;  and 
formed  an  oblong  mass  of  about  thirtt/  feet  detached  from  the 
cloud.  It  rose  with  a  noise  like  the  bursting  of  a  large  bomb, 
leaving  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  of  from  20  to  25  feet  circumfer- 
ence^ and  from  3  to  4  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  It  then  set  off  in 
the  direction  of  W.  to  E.  knocked  down  a  barn,  and  gave  to  the 
neighbouring  farm-house  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake. 
It  overthrew  from  25  to  30  trees,  and  laid  them  in  such  a 
variety  of  directions,  as  to  prove  that  it  advanced  with  a  ro- 
tary motion.    It  next  travelled  through  a  distance  of  two 
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leagaes  without  touching  the  ground,  earrjing  off  huge 
branches  of  trees  which  it  threw  out  with  great  noise  to  the 
right  and  left.  Having  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  wood 
Faaquetnbergue,it  carried  off  the  tops  of  several  oaks,  which 
it  took  along  with  it,  below  the  village  of  Vendome,  at  the 
loot  of  the  hill  on  the  east  of  the  forest.  In  that  commune  it 
did  no  other  harm  than  to  carry  off  a  very  large  sycamore  • 
tree,  root  and  branch,  fo  a  distance  of  600  paces. 

Continuing  its  route  like  a  ball  fired  en  ricochet^  it  attacked 
the  village  of  Audinctun,  where  It  demolished  the  roofs  of 
three  houses,  and  carried  away  several  trees,  amonjg  Which 
were  five  ashes  of  great  height.  After  quitting  the  valley,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  these  two  villages  are  situated,  it  ascended 
the  mountain  de  Capelle,  and  several  ploughmen  saved  them- 
selves by  lying  down  and  holding  firmly  by  their  ploughs, 
one  of  wnicn  was  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground,  that  three 
horses  were  unable  to  pull  it  out.  M.  Demarquoy,  who  has 
described  this  phenomenon  minutely,  observes,  that  its  form 
(the  form  of  its  section,  we  presume,)  was  oval,  its  length 
being  about  30  feet,  and  its  other  diameter  about  30.  Tne 
spout  furned,  in  its  progress,  each  of  its  faces  to  all  points  of 
toe  horizon.  Globes  of  fire  issued  from  its  centre,  and  often 
globes  of  vapours  like  sulphureous  ones.  Its  noise  was  like 
that  of  a  loaded  wagon  dragged  at  a  gallop  over  a  paved 
road*  Every  globe  of  fire  or  vapour  that  issued  from  it,  was 
accompanied  with  an  explosion  like  that  of  a  musket,  and  the 
wind,  which  was  violent,  added  to  this  a  terrible  whistling 
noise.  Near  Mont  Capelle,  it  penetrated  into  the  vallies  of 
Witernestre  and  Lambre.  The  first  contains  about  40  houses, 
32  of  which,  with  their  barns,  were  overturned,  and  an  enoi^ 
mous  quantity  of  trees  beat  down,  torn  up  and  carried  to  a 
great  distance.  At  Lambre,  the  revolving  motion  of  the  me- 
teor was  seen,  and  also  its  sulphur  brown  colour,  and  from  its 
centre,  like  that  of  a  fire,  there  issued  flashes  of  bitumhious 
vapour.  The  trees  round  the  church  were  broken  and  up- 
rooted. The  house  of  the  curate  was  unroofed,  and  eighteen 
houses,  most  of  them  built  of  brick,  were  sapped  to  their 
foundations,  and  exhibited  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
the  separation  of  the  walls,  which  were  thrown  outwards. 
After  quitting  Lambre,  the  spout  divided  itself;  one  part  was 
dissipated,  but  the  other  went  to  Lillers,  about  three  leagues 
from  Lambre,  where  it  broke  and  uprooted  nearly  200  trees 
on  the  fine  meadows  of  M.  Defonlers,  before  it  vanished.  At 
three  o'clock  the  weather  becaeme  calm,  the  sky  serene,  and 
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the  thunder  terminated  with  the  waterspout.    BuU.  its   Sc» 
Phys.  Avril,  1824,  p.  236—239. 

Highly  calcined  Charcoal  a  Conductor  of  Caloric. — M.  Cheu  v- 
reusse  has  found,  that  charcoal  when  highly  calcined  is  a 
perfect  conductor  of  caloric.  When  the  charcoal  is  not  much 
calcined  and  is  dry,  it  does  not  conduct  caloric.  M.  Cheuv- 
reusse  proposes  to  use  the  first  of  thege  charcoals  in  place  of 
copper  in  galvanic  piles,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
electricity  into  the  ground  from  conductors. — Ann.  de  Ckim* 
Tom.  xxix.  p.  440. 

Jfem  Experiments  on  Flame. — It  appears  from  a  series  of 
experiments  by  Mr  Davies  of  Manchester,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable foundation  for  the  opinion  of  Mr  Sym,  that  the 
flame  of  a  candle  is  a  conical  surface,  the  interior  of  which  is 
not  luminous,  a  section  of  the  flame  being  a  narrow  luminous 
ring  s'Trounding  an  obscure  disc.  Mr  Davies  found  that 
there  is  no  oxygen  in  the  interior  space  within  the  red  flame, 
as  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  though  they  readily  melted,  yet 
never  would  inflame  wnen  placed  within  it.  These  inflamma- 
ble bodies,  however,  always  burned  when  the  flame  was 
blown  upon  them  with  a  blowpipe,  so  as  to  supply  them  with 
oxygen.  The  moment  the  supply  of  oxygen  was  exhausted, 
they  were  again  extinguished.  Mr  Davies  explains  the  great 
power  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpi|>e,  by  stating,  that  in  it  the 
flame,  instead  of  being  a  superficial  film  of  inflammation,  is  a 
solid  mass  of  fire. — Ann.  of  Phil.  Dec.  1825,  p.  447. 

Temperature  of  different  Animals. — Mr  Despretz  has  obtain- 
ed the  following  results  on  the  temperature  of  difierent  ani- 
mals, that  of  the  air  being  69®  Fahrenheit. 

Two  Carps,  temperature  of  water  51*4®  53*0^  Fahr. 

An  adult  Guinea  Pig  96*4 

3  male  Children,  aged  between  1  and  2  years,  95*2 

4  young  Persons  aged  18  96*6 
9  Men  aged  30                                                 96*85 
4  Infen  aged  68                                                96*83 
A  Dog  three  months  old  103*06 
Three  Pigeons  109*37 

Res]^cting  the  cause  of  animal  heat,  M.  Despretz  has 
drawn  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  respiration  is  the  principal  cause  of  animal  heat, 
producing  seven-tenths  of  it  in  very  young  animals,  and  often 
as  much  as  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  efiect ;  the  re- 
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maining  heat  being  produced  by  assimilation,  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  the  friction  of  the  different  parts. 

2.  That  besides  the  oxygen  employed  in  the  formation  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  another  portion  of  gas,  sometimes  very 
considerable  in  relation  to  the  first,  disappears  also ;  more 
oxygen  disappearing  in  general  in  young  than  in  adult  ani* 
mals. 

3.  That  there  is  an  exhalation  of  azote  in  the  respiration  of 
mammiferous,  carnivorous,  and  granivorous  animals,  and  in 
the  respiration  of  birds ;  and  tnat  the  quantity  of  azote  ex- 
haled is  greater  in  granivorous  than  in  carnivorous  animals. — 
Bull,  des  Sc.  J^at.  &c.  Avril,  1835,  p.  244—246. 

Experiments  en  the  Comprtasion  of  Air  and  of  Gases . — These 
experiments  were  made  by  M .  Oersted,  with  the  assistance 
of  M.  Suenson.  The  most  powerful  compressions  were  made 
in  the  breech  of  an  air-gun,  in  which  they  succeeded  in  com- 
pressing air  to  nOth  part  of  its  original  volume.  It  was 
found  that  Mariotte's  law  was  preserved  in  these  high  pres- 
sures. In  their  next  experiments,  which  were  made  on  gases, 
they  succeeded  in  establishing  the  existence  of  the  same  law, 
even  when  these  gases  were  about  to  be  converted  into  liquids. 
M.  Oersted  remarks,  that,  in  liquids,  the  compressions  equally 
follow  the  proportion  of  the  compressing  force,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  prooable  that  solids  are  subject  to  the  same  law. 
He  therefore  concludes,  that  this  simple  law.  That  the  dimi- 
nution of  volume  is  proportional  to  the  compressing  force,  holds 
in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  bodies.  He  adds,  that  this  law 
can  only  be  admitted  on  the  supposition  that  the  caloric  .de- 
velopea  by  compression  has  been  permitted  to  escape  before 
the  measurement  is  made. — Dublin  Philosophical  Journal. 

Magnetizing  Power  of  Light. — Mrs  Mary  Somerville,  one  of 
the  most  hignly  gifted  and  accomplished  females  of  our  time, 
has  lately  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  of  London  a 
memoir  on  the  magnetizing  power  of  the  more  refrangible 
rays  of  light.  From  the  beautiful  experiments  detailed  in 
the  communication,  Mrs  Somerville  infers,  that  the  more  re* 
frangible  rays  of  light  have  the  property  of  imparting  magnetism. 

Notiu  regarding  Steatite  or  Soap-stone^  and  its  principal 
Uses. — Steatite  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  variety  of  the  talc  ge- 
nus.   Its  colour  is  white,  green,  or  grey ;  it  is  also  sometimes, 
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though  rarely,  red  and  yellow.    Its  specific  gi^vity  varies 
from  ^fiO  to  3,66.   It  is  a  compound  of  silica,  alumina,  magne- 
sia, oxide  of  iron  and  water,  which  vary  according  to  the 
locality.    It  is  very  common  in  Cornwall  and  Germany.    As 
it  is  fuhible  only  at  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  and  is 
easily  wrought,  excellent  crucibles  ma^  be  made  of  it,  which 
are  further  hardened  by  fire,  and  which  are  only  with  great 
difficulty  penetrated  by  litharge*    It  is  also  employed  in 
making  moulds  for  melting  metals.    In  England  it  is  used  la 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.     M.  Vilcot,  an  artist  of  Liege, 
made  several  trials  of  it  with  the  view  of  finding  out  whether 
it  might  not  be  susceptible  of  being  employed  by  the  lapida- 
ries.    He  prepared  cameos  of  this  substance,  the  colour  of 
which  he  hrigntened  in  the  fire,  and  which  he  rendered  so 
hard  by  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  as  to  give  sparks 
with  steel.     They  were  then  coloured,  yellow,  grey,  or  milk' 
while,  by  different  solutions.     He  polished  them  upon  the 
stone,  and  ended  with  making  them  assume  all  the  lustre  of 
agate.     Some  pieces  even  resembled  onyx  in  colour ;  but  a 
serious  inconvenience  was,  that  the  markings  were  easily  al- 
tered by  the  fire,  and  could  no  longer  be  restored.    Steatite 
has  a  great  affinity  for  glass;  it  is  also  employed,  in  the  man- 
ner of  paste,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and   mixed  with 
colouring  matters,  for  painting  upon  this  substance.    It  also 
serves  as  a  sympathetic  crayon  for  writing  upon  glass ;  thfe 
traces  seem  effaced,  when  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  is  passed 
over  them,  but  they  re-appear  immediately  when  moistened 
by  the  breath,  and  again  disappear  when  the  glass  becomes 
dry.     Steatite  is  not  so  easily  effaced  as  chalk,  and  does  not, 
like  that  substance,  change  its  colours.    Tailors  and  em- 
broiderers also  prefer  it  to  chalk,  for  marking  silk.    It  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  uniting  with  oils  and  fat' bodies,  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  greater  number  of  the  balls 
which  are  employed  for  cleaning  silks  and  woollen  cloths;  ft 
also  forms  the  basis  of  some  preparatbns  of  paint.     It  is  em- 
ployed also  for  giving  lustre  to  marble,  serpentine,  and  gyp- 
seous stones.     Mixed  with  oil,  it  is  used  to  polish  mirrors  of 
metal  and   crystal.    When    leather,   recently  prepared,  is 
sprinkled  with  steatite,  to  give  it  colour,  and  afterwards,  whea 
the  whole  is  dry,  it  is  rubbed  several  times  with  a  piece  of 
horn,  the  leather  assumes  a  very  beautiful  polish.     Steatite  is 
also  used  in  the  preparation  of  glazed  jSaper;  it  is  reduced 
to  very  fine  powder,  and  spread  out  upon  the  paper ;  or  it  is 
better  to  mix  it  previously  with  the  colouring  matter.    The 
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glaze  18  then  ^ven  to  the  paper  with  a  hard  brush.  It  facili- 
tates the  action  of  screws,  and  from  its  unctuositj,  maj  be 
employed  with  much  advantage,  for  diminishing  the  friction 
of  the  parts  of  machines  which  are  made  of  raetal.*— Jome- 
san'sEdin*  Philo.  Jour* 

Obituary. — Saihtbl  Parkes,  Esq^-^This  j^entleman,  so  well 
known  by  his  pubKeations  on  chemistry,  died  on  the  23d  of 
December.  ^  His  works  attest  his  ardour,  diligence,  and 
perseverence  in  the  pursuit  of  science ;  nor  was  he  less  dis- 
tinguished by  his  beneficent  efibrts  and  pecuniary  liberality 
in  the  support  of  every  publio  institution  which  tended  to  in- 
erease  the  happiness  •r  promote  the  improvement  of  his  fel- 
low creatures.  His  industry  and  activity  of  mind  were 
evinced  even  during  his  last  illness,  by  his  being  anxiously 
ei^^ed  in  preparing  and  superintending  improved-  editions  of 
his  chemical  works.^— /%t/b^.  Ma^> 


Celestial  Phenomena  for  the  months  ef  Jtme^  July,  and  August, 
lS26y  computed  for  Cambridge^in  lot.  42""  23'  28''  K  and  long. 
71 T  2^"  W.  Ne^time.  Communicaled  by  R.  T.  P^ne, 
Esq. 
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16    ^^       <{    ^  and  d  f^B,  near  approach. 

21 

8 

01 

09    ^'     G  enters  s^  summer  hfijpmk 

23 

0 

0 

44  A.  M.  <{    >  and  V  ;sr. 

24 

0 

10 

P.  M.  Sup.  <J  of  a . 

• 

30 

4 

0 

13  A.  M.  <J    3  and  IT  ¥• 

July.  1826. 
D.     H*      M.      S. 

3    11     38    51  A.  M.  :4c  <{   ^  and  (  y. 

7    10    38    34  F.M.  i    >  and  #  St- 
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D.      H.     M.      S. 
13       8      0    SlP.  M.  <J    D  and  %. 

15  0    20  A.  M.f    of^. 

22  S      0    10    ^^       <{    D  aod  Sitdai  a  near  approach* 

23  6     56    49    "      0  enters  St 

«        8     S3     66  P.  M.  Em.  Ist  Sat.  Jf. 
29      7    18  «       <J    9  >;  SI  9  '9' ».  of  *. 

31      6    20         A.  M.  ^   V^  and  9  III  a  near  approach,  h  2'j^ 

8.  of  ^. 

August,  1826. 

D*      H.      Bft*      S« 

1  Great  Glong.  of  \}  y  East  of  Q. 

**      4      0    28  A.  M.  ($    9  and  ^^  a  very  near  ap.  ^  l|'s. 

of  9- 

8  6    37    31  P.  M.  <J    3)  and  t  nf^. 

9  1  **       <J    9  and  /8  t^j  9 , 3'  N.  of  *. 

10  9    20  ^       (j     j)    and  ^ ,  at  nearest  ap.  D  's  N.' 

limb  about  20'  apparently  S.  of  ^ . 

11  11     04     05     ^<       i    1>  and  #  Ophiuchi. 

16  ^  Stationary. 

17  2     20  ''       6   h  and  nUyhT'  S.  of  *. 
.     22       1                    «       a  of  ^,  East  of  ©. 

23  1  20  14    "      O  enters  i^J. 

24  1  15  "       <J   <y  and  ^  H,  <y  l6'  S.  of  *. 
27  3  46  07  A.  M.  <j    D  and  ^  ^,  a  near  approach. 
SQ  9  30  "      Inf.  <J  of  y 

In  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the  5th  of  June,  about  two-thirds  of 
his  disc  will  be  obscured  near  the  Antartic  circle  and  long.  90^, 
but  the  eclipse  will  no  where  be  central,  as  the  parallax  of  tlie 
moon  is  less  than  her  latitude.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  these  three  months,  the  moon  will  not  at  Cambridge,  occult 
any  star,  whose  magnitude  is  not  less  than  the  fifth. 

Boston f  May  22, 1826. 


^ 
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Afia*.  XLI^-r-jJ  Renew  of  same  leading  Points  m  the  Qficial 
Character  and  Proceedmgs  of  the  late  President  of  the  Rojfol 
Society.     By  a  Correspondent. — \^PhiL  Mag.'] 

[CoBokkled  from  page  319.] 

I  WILL  now  quote  again  from  the  ^  History  of  the  Instate 
ces  of  Exclusion  f  its  author  is  speaking  of 

^  The  formation  of  every  Council  since  Sir  Joseph^s  presi- 
dency, but  particulariy  of  the  last  Council.    The  Council  of 
the  Koyal  Society  is,  at  the  same  time,  as  is  well  known,  its 
committee  of  papers,  that  part  of  the  body  who  is  to  decide 
upon  the  merit  of  discoveries,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  and 
to  bold  the  equal  balance  between  its  own  laborious  and  in* 
|enioas  members.    The  nomination  of  this  body  is  in  the 
Society  at  large,  who,  however,  in  a  very  evil  hour,  have  of 
kte  in  fact  left  it  to  their  President,  evidently  under  an  im- 
plied, though  not  expressed  covenant,  that  he  would  take  care 
there  should  always  be  in  it  a  proper  number  of  men  of 
science  in  each  branch  qualified  to  ao  the  work  for  which 
tbey  are  deputed.  *  *  *    But  what  lists  are  there  put  into 
the  ballotine-boxes  this  year?  *  *  *     Where  are  the  me- 
chanics f     Where  are  the  professed  chemists  ?    Where  are 
tke  mathematicians?    Where  are  the  practical  astronomers? 
What !  not  a  single  astronomer  in  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  natural 
knowledge,  at  a  time  when  the  heavens,  almost  shut  up  since 
the  creation,  have  been  unfolded  by  Herschel  to  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  f    Is  it  possible  f  and  do  we  affect  (for  affect  it 
we  must)  to  be  seriously  uneasy,  because  we  suspect  that 
some  foreigners  may  not  have  nad  answers  in  form  to  their 
letters  of  form,  while  this  is  our  shame  and  this  is  our  dis- 
grace ?  *  ♦  *  ♦  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  papers,  and 
by  whom  are  they  to  be  tried  ?     Formerly  there  was  some 
kind  of  established  order  in  the  Society ;  the  learned  man 
gave  his  papers  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  in  due  time 
produced  them  to  a  body  of  men  that  was  known,  and  each 
of  whom  was  responsible  for  the  sentence  he  gave.    The 
President  now  takes  them,  the  President  changes  the  order  of 
reading  them  (not  in  particular  cases,  as  alone  he  is  permitted 
hy  exception  in  the  statutes,  but  every  Thiursday) ;  the  Presi- 
dent may  if  he  pleases  hand  them  about  to  a  junto  (he  must 
hand  them  about  to  somebody)^  for  an  opinion,  who  may  be 
the  enemies  or  the  rivals  of  the  writer.    Whoever  sees  not 
Bost.  Jour.  Jme  ^  7u^  18^.  58 
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in  this  as  well  as  in  the  imperial  ludi-magisterial  knock  with 
the  hammer,  in  the  dictatorial  rebuff;  in  the  nomination  of 
Dr  Dryander  to  take  the  catalogue  of  the  books  when  there 
was  a  Librarian  in  the  house,  and  in  the  attempt  to  dismiss 
the  said  clerk  and  librarian  unheard  and  unadmonished, — 
sees  not  a  fixed  and  settled  plan  of  despotism,  not  less  violent 
in  the  means  than  trifling  in  the  object,  must  have  been  bom 
blind,  or  have  made  himself  so.'' 

"  The  President  is  incurably  sick  with  the  lust  of  domina- 
tion ;*  he  imagines  himself  born  to  rule  (Good  God !  how  little 
do  men  know  themselves !) ;  and  cannot  perceive  that  he  has 
neither  the  intellectual  nor  the  moral  qualities  of  a  ruler. 
Honesty  he  possesses — the  honesty  of  a  private  man.  Of 
the  honesty  of  a  governor,  for  which  modern  languages  have 
DO  name,  tne  Greeks  called  it  iwUum,  he  is  destitute.'' 

**  We  have  not  written  thus  far  to  dissemble  what  we  think. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  might  make  a  very  good  clerk,  a  very  good 
attorney,  or  even  a  very  good  treasurer  to  the  Society;  but 
the  man  who  is  to  fill  the  place  of  President  should  be  some- 
thing more.  We*  hear  much  of  his  hospitality,  and  of  his 
public  breakfasts ;  but  surely  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Caven- 
dish, Kirwan,  and  Herschel ;  of  Dr  Maskelyne,  Dr  Hutton, 
and  Mr  Wales ;  of  Mr  Vince,  Dr  Waring,  Mr  Hunter  and 
Mr  Maseres,  (and  take  these  away,  what  so  great  remains  ?) 
would  have  been  produced,  though  there  had  been  no 
breakfasts  in  Soho  Square;  and  who  knows  after  all  (we 
speak  upon  more  than  conjecture)  how  many  papers  hav6 
been  stifled,  and  how  many  subjects  of  science  have  been  dis- 
couraged, by  the  same  caprice  and  love  of  dominion,  which 
has  dictated  so  many  other  innovations?  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  The  Royal 
Society  was  a  Society ;  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  a  monarchy : 
it  did  conduct  itself  according  to  the  rules  of  justice  and 
equity ;  we  desire  that  it  may  not  violate  those  rules ;  its 
principles  ttcre^  that  the  first  distinction  of  men  is  virtue,  and 
the  second  learning ;  we  cannot  bear  that  birth  (merely  (W 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  President  dictated  to  the 
fellows  in  the  choice  of  officers,  1  here  insert  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  engraved 
card  circulated  to  recommend  Dr  Blagden. 

**  In  consequence  of  Mr  Maty's  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  at  the  Itst 
meeting  of  the  Royal  SocietV|the  President  talcesthis  method  of  acquainting 
you,  that,  at  his  dttirty  Dr  Blagden  has  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  that 
office.  From  Dr  Blagden's  known  abilities  and  habits  of  diligence,  the  Pre- 
sident does  not  doubt  but  he  will,  if  elected,  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  station 
with  advantage  to  the  Society. 

"  Soho  Square,  March  39, 1784." 

The  card,  of  which  the  above  is  a  copy«  b  now  ia  my  posBeAsion. 
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gncb)  should  take  rank  with  either  of  these.  Now,  the  Pre- 
sident  does  think  that  it  ought  (and  forces  his  noble  friends 
upon  us  accordingly),  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  look  out  for 
one  who  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks^s  merits,  be  those  merits  what 
they  may,  does  not  think  so." 

Such,  according  to  the  representation  of  those  who  were 
active  mennbers  of  the  Royal  Society,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
were  the  causes  of  the  dissensions  by  which  it  was  then  agi- 
tated. Id  the  course  of  these  disputes  Sir  Joseph  and  his 
friends  formed  the  plan  of  removing  Dr  Hutton,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  from  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  which  he  had 
discharged  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  perfectly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

Here,  again,  that  I  may  not,  however  involuntarily,  slide 
into  any  discolouration  of  circumstances,  I  shall  quote  a  pam- 
phlet published  expressly  on  the  subject,  and  entided,  ^  An 
Appeal  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  concerning  the 
Measures  taken  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  their  President,  to 
compel  Dr  Hutton  to  resign,  &c.'' 

'^  Dr  Hutton  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  mathematicians 
in  England :  and  he  is  likewise  a  very  good  writer  upon  the 
mathematics,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  eveiy 
person  who  understands  them,  or  is  well  read  in  them.     He 
is  also  remarkably  industrious,  and  has  furnished  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  with  more  papers  (and  those  full  of  in- 
f^nuity  as  well  as  learning),  upon  mathematical  subjects,  than, 
believe,  any  other  member  of  the  Society.     He  is  also  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  where  he  some  years  ago  tried  a  variety  of  most 
curious  and  useful  experiments  upon  the  force  of  fired  gun- 
powder, and  the  initial  velocity  of  cannon-balls,  similar  to 
those  which  had  formerly  been  tried  upon  the  like  subjects 
with  respect  to  musket-balls,  by  the  late  very  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  engineer,  Mr  Benjamin  Robins.     And  he  after- 
wards drew  up  an  account  of  these  experiments  upon  cannon- 
balls,  which  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  the  Society  rewardirig  its 
learned  author  by  giving  him  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal." 
It  was  on  account  of  Ur  Hutton's  eminent  abilities  and  his 
extraordinary  activity*  in  devoting  them  not  to  purposes  of 

*  Sach  Is  the  ignorance  of  the  writer  in  the  JVeto  Timet,  that  he  speaks  of 
Simjwmf  Hutton,  kc.  as  mere  elemeDtary  writers  for  school-boys.    Were  he 
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mere  theorj,  but  to  tnomentoas  practkal  objects  comiedtecl 
with  philosophy,  that  the  Ro^ai  Society  elected  him  Fortiga 
Secretary  in  January  1779;  it  being  regarded  as  an  office  of 
honour  and  not  (rf*  emolument*  He  had  the  misfortune,  how* 
ever,  to  be  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
to  ap[H*eciate  too  highly  the  value  of  time  to  waste  much  of 
it  at  the  Soho  Square  breakfasts ;  and  lastly,  to  be  really  fcmd 
of  his  own  profession  (without  attempting  to  depreciate  tfat>se 
of  other  men,  whatever  they  might  be)  :  these,  it  was  geoer* 
ally  understood  at  the  time,  were  the  reasons  whjr  or  Jo- 
seph Banks  wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  secretaryship.  But 
knowing  that  the  Doctor's  character  and  reputation  had  made 
him  many  friends,  he  determined  to  ^^  let  him  down  easv,^by 
a  ruse  de  guerre.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  to  oe  ac- 
eomplished  will  appear  by  another  quotation  from  the  pam- 
phlet last  cited. 

From  the  preceding  inquiry,  ^  it  appears  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Dr  Hutton's  diligence  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  said 
office.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  proposed  to  the  Council,  in  a  meeting 
held  November  30,  1783,  to  remove  Dr  Hotton  from  his  said 
office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  alleging  in  general  terms,  that  he 
had  neglected  the  duties  oif  it,  but  without  specifying  any  in- 
stances of  such  neglect,  though  revested  to  do  so  by  Dr 
Maskelyne,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Council :  and 
that,  when  Dr  Maskelyue  further  desired  that  Dr  Hottoa 
might  be  sent  for  to  appear  before  the  Council,  and  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence  against  any  char^  of  neglect  of  duty 
which  miffht  be  brought  against  him,  tne  President  refosed  to 
do  so,  and  still  expressed  a  zoish  that  he  should  he  removed  from 
his  cffice  immediately.  And  that,  when  he  found  the  Council 
unwilling  to  concur  with  him  in  removing  Dr  Hntton  from  his 
said  office  immediately  in  a  direct  nurnner,  he  proposed  to 
them  a  resolution  concerning  the  expediency  <rf  the  Foreign 
Secretary's  residing  in  Loncfon,  which  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce Dr  Button's  removal  from  it  m  on  indirect  manner^  tIr 
b^  obliging  him  to  resign  it ;  and  that  in  this  resolution  he  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  the  Council. 

^^  That,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution  of  the  Council, 
Dr  Hutton  soon  after,  viz.  November  27,  1 783,  resigned  his 


acquainted  with  Uie  writings  of  practical  French  mathematicians  (as  Montu- 
OOf  Dupm,  Baeheite^  kc,)  he  would  find  them  describing  these  very  men,  and 
their  successors  at  Woolwich,  as  the  persons  who  have  mainly  cootribnted 
to  prtTMit  th«  axtuiatioii  of  aMtheni^cal  leleiice  lo  Eoglsnd. 
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oflhSe  of  ForeigB  Secretary^  as  the  President  had  foreseen, 
and  intended  he  should  do ;  but  that,  as  Dr  Hatton  conceived 
himself  lo  have  been  injured  by  the  President  and  Council, 
in  being  thus  driven  to  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  said  of- 
fice,  lie  made  the  resignation  jmblkhf  to  the  Socie^fr  at  large^ 
at  one  of  their  weekly  meetings.'^ 

The  whole  of  Dr  Hutton^s  conduct  in  this  affair  was  marked 

by  his  u&ual  mildness  and  gentleness ;  and  furnished  a  singu* 

lar  contrast  to  the  uMentlemanly  and  obstreperous  exultatKm 

evinced  by  Sir  Joseph,  on  havine  carried  his  point;    But  so 

gro6B  a  piece  of  maltreatment  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  as 

well  as  eminent  members  of  the  Society,  kindled  a  flame 

among  the  other  members  which  was  not  easily  extinguished. 

Worm  discussions  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  treatment 

IzperieDced  by  Dr  Hutton.    Grovernor  Pownall  made  a  mo* 

tion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr  Glenie,  ^  That  if  Dr  Hutton 

hath  been,  in  the  opinion  of  any  member  of  the  Society, 

criminated,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Society  that  he  hath  fully 

justified  himself."  This  motion  was  carried  by  49  against  \5. 

In  subsequent  meetings  the  great  room  of  the  Society  became 

the  arena  for  regular  debate :  Cavendisk,  Anguishy  Horsehg^ 

Maduhffu^  Maseres,  Poan^  Glenie^  Watson,  MsUjf,  Lord  Mtd- 

grave,  and  others,  took  their  parts  in  the  several  debates ; 

some  with  considerable  talent,  eloquence,  and  calmness;  oth* 

ers  with  talent,  but  with  unbecoming  impetuosity.    As  the 

discussions  proceeded,  it  was  found  that  Sir  Joseph  was  daily 

k>sjng  strength  ;  so  that  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 

in  removing  him  from  his  office.     But  just  at  this  crisis  of  al^ 

feiirs,  it  was  perceived  that  Dr  Horsely  began  to  aspire  to  tlie 

presidency.  He  was  a  man  of  real  and  varied  talent ;  and  in 

some  respects  of  profound  knowledge ;  but  in  violence  of  tern* 

Cer  he  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  par  with  Sir  Joseph ; 
ence  it  was  thought  better  to  let  Sir  Joseph  remain  in  his 
place,  than  to  remove  one  despot  to  make  way  for  another. 
Dr  Hutton,  therefore,  and  several  of  his  friends,  retired  from 
the  Society,  leaving  ^^  the  President  with  his  train  of  feeble 
amateurs,  and  the  toy  upon  the  table,"  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  the  Institution  as  well  as  they  might  be  able,  after  the  se- 
cession of  the  bulk  of  their  most  celebrated  members. 

Hutton,  Maskelyne,  Horsley,  and  others  who  retired  on 
that  occasion,  did  not,  therefore,  discontinue  to  devote  them- 
selves to  science.  Horsely,  being  soon  after  (i.  e.  in  1 788) 
made  a  bishop,  directed  ius  attention  more  exchisively  to 
theology,  having  passed,  indeed,  from  his  controversial  pro- 
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ceedings  in  the  Royal  Society,  to  those  in  which  he  ei^aged 
with  Dr  Priebtley.  But  Hutton  and  Maskelyne  continued  with 
unabated  ardour  to  promote  science  and  philosophy  in  the 
departments  which  they  had  respectively  chosen ;  Hutton  as 
an  active  conductor  of  experiments  and  a  most  sedulous  and 
successful  author  on  mathematical  subjects,  in  all  their  varie- 
ty, carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a  more  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  mathematicians  at  home  and  abroad  than  ^uy 
other  man  in  England ;  Maskelyne  as  an  unwearied  observer 
of  the  heavens,  and  as  the  superintendent  and  director  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac^  an  important  work,  to  which  be  ^ave  a 
correctness  altogether  unequalled  in  any  similar  pubUcation, 
or  even  in  that,  since  it  has  fallen  into  other  hands. 

Although,  however,  these  distinguished  individuals  quitted 
the  Society  for  the  sake  of  ptact^  they  were  not  permitted  ih 
remain  in  peace.     The  President  continued  for  years  to  an- 
noy them  with  a  petty  but  inextinguishable  malignity.    His 
opposition  to  Dr  Maskelyne  evinced  itself  most  frequently  in 
the  Board  of  Longitude^  of  which  he  was,  ex  officio^  a  member. 
Sir  Joseph  was  altogether  ignorant  of  nautical  astronomy,  of 
the  construction  of  nautical  instruments,  and  the  principles  of 
mechanics  employed  in  the  construction  of  new  apparatus; 
but  notwithstanding  these  disqualifications,  he  was  incessandy 
setting  up  his  judgment  against  that  of  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
If  the  Astronomer  Royal  brought  forward  any  new  plan  of 
nautical  improvement,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
sure  to  oppose  it.     If  the  Astronomer  Royal  recommended  a 
new  instrument,  the  President's  opposition  followed  as  natu- 
rally as  night  succeeds  day.     This*  habitual  opposition  by 
degrees  brought  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Professors  (who 
were  also  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board)  to  be  uniform  sup- 
porters of  Dr  Maskelyne ;  and  this  soon  led  Sir  Joseph  to 
regard  them  as  his  enemies.     Determined  to  maintain  his 
ascendancy,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  this  powerful 
phalanx  of  men  of  science,  he  laia  a  plan  for  remodelling 
the  Board.     This  he  could  not  carry  during  Dr  Maskelyne's 
lifetime ;  but  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  intrigue  he  at  length 
succeeded,  and  in  1818  had  influence  enough  to  eflfect  such 
an  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  as  brings 
it  under  the  management  of  a  litde  committee  in  Liondon, 
and,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  throws  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge  professors,  certainly  the  most   useful  members   of  At 
Board,  into  a  complete  and  decided  minority.     Thus,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  New  Times'  eulogist,   has  '*  the   Presi- 
dency been  in  honour  and  activity.^' 
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Often,  again^  has  the  dislike  of  Sir  Joseph  to  this  eroiDent 
astronomer  been  manifested  by  causing  to  be  ^^  black-balled  ^ 
candidates  whose  certificates  Dr  MaskeTyne  bad  signed.  From 
twenty  instances  of  this  kind  which  }  could  specify,  1  shall 
only  select  one.     Mr  Stephen  Groombridge^  residing  at  Black- 
heath,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Dr  Maskelyne,  and 
became  himself  a  most  sedulous  astronomical  observer,  hav- 
ing at  considerable  expense  provided  excellent  instruments 
for  that  purpose.     About  two  years  before  Dr  Maskelyne's 
death,  he  (with  others)  signed  the  usual  certificate  recom- 
mending Mr  Groombridge  as  a  fit  person  to  be  a  fellow  of  the 
Society.     The  signature  of  Dr  Maskelyne  was  fatal.     But 
Sir  Joseph  put  the  rejection  of  Mr  Groombridge  upon  another 
pretext.     Mr  Groombridge,  it  seems,  has  a  mercantile  occu- 
pation in  London.     Sir  Joseph,  therefore,  actively  directed 
his  appropriate  observations  to  the  danglers  at  his  levees  dur- 
ing the  twelve  weeks'  probation.     ^  O!  ho !  we  are  to  have 
London  tradesmen  thrust  upon  ti^,  are  we?    I  am  astonished  at 
Dr  Maskelyne.    But  we  will  not  degrade  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
admission  of  London  tradesmen ! "     A   fine  illustration,  truly, 
of  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Society  in  1693,  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  review.* 

The  sequel  of  this  affair  should  not  be  omitted.  In  two  or 
three  years  afterward*  Mr  Groombridge  was  much  extolled 
by  French  and  German  astronomers  on  account  of  the  accu- 
racy and  utility  of  his  researches.   A  new  attempt  was  made 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  miscellaneous  examples  of  the 
capricious  exercise  of  the  President's  power  with  rej^ard  to  exclusion.  A 
single  example  shall  be  placed  in  this  note.  A  distinguished  physiologist 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate ;  his  certificate  being  signed  by  two  noblemen^ 
by  a  member  whom,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  will  call  Mr  A.  C,  and  by 
three  other  members.  On  the  evening  of  election  Mr  A.  C.  observed  Dr 
Dryander  (who,  though  not  a  fellow,  was  usually  very  busy  on  these  occa- 
sions) trotting  about  from  fellow  to  fellow,  and  whispering  to  each.  Ere 
long  he  came  to  him  :  "  The  President's  compliments,  and  he  will  thank  you 
to  black-ball  this  candidate."  «  Give  my  compliments  to  the  President  (re- 
joined Mr  A.  C),  and  say,  that  though  I  might  be  happy  to  oblige  him  on 
ordinary  occasions,  it  would  not  be  decent  now,  as  my  name  is  on  the  ceni- 
ficate."  By  and  by,  on  examining  the  balloting  box,  the  President  exult- 
Ingly  exclaimed.  "  M  black-bath  but  one ! "  It  seems  the  candidate  had  no 
other  friend  than  Mr  A.  C.  present.  But  what,  the  reader  will  inquire,  was 
the  reason  of  his  exclusion  ?  Simply  this :  the  names  of  two  noblemen  were 
on  his  certificate!  Had  only  one  nobleman  signed,  it  would  have  added 
weight  to  the  testimonial ;  but  two  noblemen  were  usually  interpreted  to  in- 
dicate a  wish  to  overpower  the  President ;  and  then  it  was/<fFe7/  show  them 
who*9  who  :  no  undue  ari$t9cratical  authority  here ! " 
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(Maskelyne  being  dead)  to  ^et  him  elected ;  and  the  RoTal 
Society  was  actually  ^  degraSkd  hj  the  admission  of  a  LcMidoa 
tradesman."  Poor  Sir  Joseph !  ^  O  consistent  spirit  of  idp 
consistency,  how  harmonious  are  all  thy  blessed  operations ! " 
On  the  death  of  Dr  Maskelyne  in  1811,  (twenty-seren 

{ears  after  the  dissensions,)  some  of  his  friends  informed  Mrs 
[askelyne  that  his  library,  which  contained  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  best  books  connected  with  astronomy  in  all 
languages,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Doctor^8 
successor,  whoever  he  might  be.  She  therefore  offered  the 
whole  library  to  Grovemment  on  a  fair  valuation.  The  meai- 
bers  of  administration  to  whom  this  proposal  was  made  were 
at  first  disposed  to  accede  to  it ;  but,  on  consulting  Sir  Jo6q[>h 
Banks  on  the  subject,  who,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  Observatory,  he  depreciated 
the  value  of  the  library,  and  persuaded  them  to  decline  the 
offer.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  library  was  sold  by 
auction,  and  agents  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  selected  during 
the  sale  those  books  which  they  thought  most  valuable. 

Similar  to  this,  both  in  kind  and  in  operation,  was  the  hos- 
tility manifested  by  Sir  Joseph  to  Dr  HutUnu  Hit  friends,  as 
well  as  Maskelyne's,  if  they  wished  to  become  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  were  regularly  excluded ;  or,  sometimes,  with 
the  utmost  dvUity^  informed  before  hand,  that  they  ^  had  bet- 
ter not  expose  themselves  to  the  risoue  and  mortification  of 
rejection.^  If  any  of  them  presentea  papers  to  the  Society, 
they  had  the  honour  of  being  carefully  lodeed  in  the  archives 
of  the  Society,  where  the  world  in  general,  or  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  would  derive  no  more  benefit  from  them 
than  if  they  were  deposited  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This 
was  the  case  with  memoirs  presented  hy  WiUBbort^  Ftnce, 
Lax^Mudge^  &c. 

•  About  Ui^year  1816,  Dr  Hutton  having,  by  reason  of  his 
advanced  age,  formed  a  determination  to  relinquish  the  habits 
of  a  student  and  the  active  pursuits  of  an  author,  resolved,  in 
consequence,  to  dispose  of  his  library.  He  was  strongly  in- 
duced to  form  this  resolution,  on  being  informed  by  some  of 
his  scientific  friends,  that  there  were  scarcely  any  mathemati* 
cal  books  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly 
probable  the  governors  would  be  glad  to  enrich  it  with  so 
valuable  and  complete  a  library  as  nis,  if  they  were  properly 
applied  to.  The  views  and  wishes  of  several  of  the  gover- 
nors of  that  national  establishment  were  hereupon  ascertain- 
ed ;  and  they  were  found  to  be  generally  favourable  to  the 
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suggestion  of  Dr  Hutton^s  friends.  The  Doctor  announced  that 
it  was  not  his  wish  to  make  money  by  the  sale  of  his  books, 
but  simply  to  have  them  all  deposited  permanently  in  some 
suitable  place ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  would  most  cheerfully 
abide  by  the  valuation  affixed  by  two'  persons,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  party.     To  this  proposal  many  of  the  gov- 
ernors were  well  inchned,  and  they  actually  appointed  one  of 
their  officers  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  books,  and  report 
upon  them.     The  report  was  favourable.     In  this  state  of 
thin^a,Sir  Joseph  Banks  being  then  in  Lincolnshire,  Dr  Hutton, 
fearing  he  might  take  offence  if  not  apprized  of  what  was 
going  on,  wrote  to  communicate  the  requisite  information,  and 
to  express  his  hopes  that  the  proposal  would  be  approved  by 
Sir  Joseph.     To  this  letter  the  Doctor  received  no  reply ; 
but  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  he  had  despatched  it,  he  was 
informed  that  Sir  Joseph  was  in  JLiondon,  and  busily  employed 
among  the  other  governors  of  the  British  Museum  in  dissaud- 
ing  them  from  the  purchase !     From  that  moment  all  neeo- 
tiation  ceased.    Thus,  it  seems,  does  malignity  sleep  in  the 
breast  of  a  ^  genuine  philosopher,^'  for  more  than  30  years ; 
when,  on  a  suitable  occasion,  it  starts  from  its  slumber,  and 
proceeds  to  exert  itself  with  all  its  primitive  virulence. 

It  would  be  curious  to  contrast  this  proceeding  with  the 
grateful  eagerness  with  which  Sir  Joseph  promoted  the  ^^  job" 
(as  it  is  universally  designated)  of  transplanting  the  late  Dr 
Bumey's  library  to  the  British  Museum.     But  f  forbear. 

The  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England  and  Wales  was 
placed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  WxlUamB^  and  Lieutenant  (afterwards  General)  Mudge^ 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Hutton*  Here  was  a  double 
cause  of  offence  to  Sir  Joseph :  Ist,  in  not  confiding  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Survey  to  him  (for  which,  however,  one 
of  his  grooms  was  just  as  competent  as  himself) :  2dly,  In 
acting  upon  the  opinion  o(  Dr  Hutton,  to  whom  he  had  long 
evinced  an  inveterate  hostility.  The  result,  alas !  too  natural 
in  a  man  of  his  deposition,  was,  that  for  a  series  of  years  he 
continued  to  oppose  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  to  tra- 
duce the  character  of  its  conductors.  The  accounts  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  had  been  regularly  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ;  but  at  length,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Sir  Joseph,  further  accounts  were  excluded. 
The  conductors  then  laid  them  before  the  world  in  a  separate 
volume;  but  this  was  a  new  occasion  of  offence.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  foreigner,  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez^  was  em- 
Bost.  Jour.  June  fy  Ju^,  1826.  53 
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ployed  to  deteriorate  the  reputation  of  Colonel  Mudge^s  oper' 
ations,  and  to  detect,  or  pretend  to  detect,  mistakes.  This 
foreigner  was  received  by  Sir  Joseph  with  open  arms,  and 
his  memoir  was  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ; 
although  the  paper  on  which  Rodrieuez  animadverted  had 
not  been  admitted,  and  although  Sir  Joseph  knew  that  at  the 
time  when  he  and  ^  his  Council  ^  admitted  the  strictures  of 
this  foreigner,  Colonel  Mudge  was  too  ill  to  read  them,  much 
less  to  reply  to  them.  In  that  exigency,  however,  Dr  GregO' 
rtfj  of  the  Koyal  Military  Academy,  undertook  to  expose  tne 
fallacy,  inaccuracy,  and  illiberality  of  Don  Joseph^s  animad- 
versions ;  and  such  was  the  success  of  his  efforts^  that  from 
that  moment  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  was  glad  to 
slink  out  of  his  opposition  to  the  Survey,  and  to  lay  the  blame 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  Rodriguez  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  coterie  of  danglers  who  then  surrounded  him.  From  that 
period  he  be^n  to  smile  upon  the  man  whom  he  had  previous- 
ly so  deeply  mjured,  and  Colonel  Mudge  was  found  among  the 
visitors  at  Soho  Square !  But  ingenious  men  can  account  for 
the  strangest  phenomena;  and  such  have  affirmed  that  Sir 
Joseph's  recent  behaviour  to  the  conductor  of  the  Trigone 
metrical  Survey,  was  only  a  temporary  cloak  assumed  for 
awhile,  to  be  laid  aside  as  soon  as  a  particular  purpose  was 
accomplished.  Sir  Joseph  had  large  estates  in  Lincolnshire, 
of  which  he  wished  to  possess  an  accurate  map.  None  could 
execute  this  work  so  well  as  the  Ordnance  Surveyors ;  and 
when  it  was  finished,  a  few  guineas  would  purchase  the  map 
of  the  whole  county  which  included  Sir  Joseph's  estates. 
How  much  better  than  to  employ  a  surveyor  at  his  own  ex- 
pense !  A  fine  project,  truly,  liut,  alas !  death  has  defeated 
It ;  and  ere  now  both  the  great  man,  and  the  placable  indi- 
vidual whom  he  endeavoured  to  cajole,  have  learnt  the  vanity 
of  every  pursuit  except  those  which  were  consistent  with 
man's  ultimate  end,  ana  conducted  upon  principles  which  will 
be  recognized  at  the  final  day  of  account 

Much  should  I  rejoice  if  I  could,  consistently  with  justice, 
omit  to  record  any  other  instance  of  this  lamentable  implaca- 
bility. The  task,  however,  is  so  repugnant  to  all  the  better 
feelings  of  one's  nature,  that  a  sbgle  additional  instance  is  all 
I  shall  adc|,uce. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  gentleman  named  Marrat,  who 
had  attained  a  very  respectable  reputation  as  a  man  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  wno  was  then,  I  believe,  a  bookseller,  at 
Lincoln,  undertook  a  History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  under 
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the  auspices  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.    The  work  was  to  be  pub- 
Kshed  in  periodical  numbers  or  parts ;  Sir  Joseph  engaging  to 

Sive  it  his  wannest  recommendation,  as  well  as  to  furnish 
ocuments  from  his  private  library,  in  illustration  of  the  history 
fee.  of  those  portions  of  the  county  in  which  his  own  estates 
lay.     Relying  upon  these  engagements,  Mr  Marrat  pursued 
his  labours.    The  work  did  not  obtain  a  sufficient  sale,  as  it 
poceeded,  to  defray  its  own  expenses ;  but  its  author,  urged 
oy  Sir  Joseph  to  persevere,  relaxed  not.     Pleased  with  the 
attentidns  of  Sir  Joseph,  he  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  a 
^Treatise  on  Mechanics,^'  which  he  had  published  in  1810 ; 
who,  much  to .  the  astonishment  of  Mr  Marrat,  immediately 
withdrew  his  patronage.     Again  and   again  the  historian  of 
Lincoln  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph,  humbly  reminding  him  of  his 
promises,  hinting  at  the  expenses  in  which  he  bad  been  in- 
volved in  consequence  of  those  promises,  entreating  Sir  Joseph 
tofumish  the  documents  which  ne  had  engaged  to  supply,  and 
without  which  the  work  could  not  proceed,  and  urgently 
explaining  how  ruinous  to  himself  the  whole  transaction  must 
be,  unless,  by  being  enabled  to  complete  the  publication,  he 
might  have  some  probability  of  remuneration.     But  his  let- 
ters, his  expostulations,  and  his  arguments  were  all  in  vain. 
No  answer  could  he  obtain ;  and  though  he,  at  length,  em- 
ploved  a  common  friend,  who  had  been  present  in  Sir  Jo« 
scph's  library  when  the  promises  were  made  to  Mr  Marrat, 
still  nothing  could  overcome  the  great  man^s  inflexible  silence. 
What  will  the  reader  conjecture  was  the  occasion  of  this  ex- 
traordinary behaviour  ?    I  blush  for  human  nature,  while  I 
tell  him,  that  this  unfortunate  book  of  mechanics,  in  so  luck- 
less an  hour  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  dedicated  to 
Dr  Mutton  !  to  the  man  who,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  &e- 
fore^  had  offended  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society ! ! 

Poor  Mr  Marrat's  circumstanes  became  so  embarrassed  by 
reason  of  Sir  Joseph's  hard  treatment,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  Ej:igland.  He  went  over  to  New  York,  carrying  with 
nim  letters  of  recommendation  fcom  Dr  Hutton  and  Dr  Grego- 
ry ;  and  he  is  now  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  one  of  tne 
colleges  of  that  Stale. 

Tired,  as  I  now  am  of  recording  examples  of  Sir  Joseph's 
.vexatious,  or  indecorous,  or  malignant  treatment  of  individtt- 
ols ;  let  me  proceed  to  alleviate  my  own  fatigue,  and  proba 
bly  that  of  the  reader,  by  adverting,  as  briefly  as  possible 
to  his  illiberal  treatment  of  different  ^ocie/te^;  after  which  I 
Bhall  terminate  these  remarks. 
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About  the  year  1793  or  1793  was  established  the  ^^Sodety 
for  wwproDtng  Naval  ArchittctureJ'^    The  very  'title  of  this 
Society  declares  the  momentous  nature  of  its  objects,  espe- 
ciaHy  in  a  country  like  ours,  which  owes  so  murhto  its  com- 
mercial and  naval   preeminence.     The    members    of  this 
Society  were  very  numerous,  and  highly  respectable  in  char- 
acter, consisting    principally  of   public-spirited    noblemeD, 
practical  engineers,  mathematicians,  naval  officers,  merchants, 
and  ship-builders.     Their  attention  was  directed  to  the  va- 
riety of  topics  included  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  ship- 
building; such  as  the  strength  and  strain  of  materials,  their 
preservation,  the  resistance  given  by  water  to  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  moving  in  it,  the  structure  of  masts,  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  sails,  the  form  and  operation  of  the  rod- 
der, &c.    They  made  many  experiments,  and  some  of  them 
roost  useful  in  their  tend^cy :  every  thing  went  on  well,  till 
their  operations  began  to  be  impeded  by  tne  jealousies  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks*    Not  satisfied  with  being  at  tne  head  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  anxious  to  be  at  the  head  of  this 
.Society  also.     Sir  Joseph  was  Vice-President ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talent  (whatever  his  peculiarities  might  be),  and  too  inflexible 
to  yield  to  the  ambition  of  one  for  whose  abilities  he  enter- 
tained a  most  sovereign  contempt.     Sir  Jo^ph,  however,  uni- 
formly thwarted  the  plans  proposed  by  his  lordship  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Society,  and  soon  formed  a  party  of  bis  own  for 
the  purpose  of  systematic  annoyance.     This  led  to  a  deter- 
mination pn  the  part  of  the  main  body  to  free  themselves 
from  this  source  of  vexation.    A  series  of  resolutions  was 
framed,  proposed  by  the  late  Mr  William  Nicholson  (Editor  of 
the  Philosophical  Journal),  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
In  these  the  Society  firmly  declared  their  determination  to 
support  the  President,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  aid  and 
sanction  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  Society.    Sir  Joseph 
shortly  after  retired  from  the  institution  ^  htUnotio  remain  m 
inactvoity.    At  that  period  a  inost* virulent  spirit  of  political 
animosity,  engendered  by  the  acts  of  the  French  revolution, 
was  in  constant  operation.     Sir  Joseph  availing  himself  of 
this,  and  of  the  political  character  of  Lord  Stanhope,  most 
diligently  insinuated  among  different  members  of  His  Majes- 
ty's government,  that  the  Society,  under  colour  of  an  associa- 
tion Tor  better  purposes,  was  a  Jacobinical  confederacy  with 
Citizen  Stanhopt  at  their  head.     This  calumny  soon  produced 
its  designed  effect ;  so  that  by  a  series  of  rapid  steps,  which  I 
need  not  here  detail,  this  useful  institution  became  extinct. 
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Mr  Nicholson  afterwards  became  a  neighbour  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph%  in  Soho  Square,  and  a  certain  de^ee  of  intimacy,  in 
consequence,  subsisted  between  them ;  Mr  Nicholson  occa- 
sionally conducting  experiments  on  voltaism,  &c.   at  the 
President's  house.     Still,  his  crime  in  opposing  Sir  Joseph  in 
the  Society  for  improving  Naval  Architecture  was  never  cor- 
dially forgiven ;  nor  was  he  ever  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.     No,  no :  "  To  be  sure  Jiichohon  is  a  clever 
fellow.     But  you  know  he  is  only  a  sailor^cy  turned  schoolmas* 
ter  ;  and  we  cannot,  with  any  sort  of  propriety y  admit  such  peo* 
pie  among  us. 

When  the  ^^ Royal  Institution^^  in  Albemarle  Street  was  es- 
tablished, it  commenced  under  t06  powerful  auspices  for  Sir 
Josepr  to  think  it  expedient  to  attempt  any  formal  opposition. 
He  therefore  became  its  friend  f  ana  favoured  the  managers 
with  his  advice.  But  his  conduct  soon  proved  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  puerile  jealousies  of  a  little  mind.  The  influence 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  might  naturally  have 
been  employed  in  recommending  to  the  Institution  lecturers 
of  eminence  in  different  departments,  or  in  lending  his  mature 
and  comprehensive  judgment  in  the  formation  of  a  library. 
But  instead  of  these,  Sn*  Joseph  exerted  the  energies  of  his 
mighty  mind — how  ?  in  taking  care  that  the  Journals  of  the 
Royal  histitution  should  not  be  printed  in  quarto  !  Why  not  in 
guarto  f  Truly  for  this  cogent  reason,  that  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  are  published  m  quarto  ;  and  to  print  those  jour- 
nals in  the  same  sized  page  might  excite  an  unfavourable 
comparison ! 

In  1813,  when  several  distinguished  mineralogists  and  geol- 
ogists established  the'^  Geological  Society^^  the  members  invited 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  to  join  them,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  He  had  hot  long,  however,  joined  this 
new  association  before  he  began  to  show,  as  on  all  similar 
occasions,  that  he  regarded  the  Royal  Society  as  the  "  Aaron's 
rod  "  of  scientific  institutions  which  was  to  swallow  up  all  the 
rest.  When  the  papers  read  in  the  Geological  Society  had 
so  increased  in  magnitude  and  interest,  that  it  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  Society  should  not  issue  a  volume.  Sir  Joseph 
proposed  that  they  should,  be  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society.  This  might  perhaps  have  been  acceded  to ; 
but  it  was  accompanied  with  the  furtner  extraordinary  condi- 
tion^ that  after  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  had  determined 
what  papers  should  be  printed  and  what  laid  aside^  ^ms  Counr 
cilj^  that  is,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  should  have  the 
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farther  power  of  adopting  or  rejecting  those  which  were  thus 
selected  for  their  use.  This  strange  condition  naturally  caused 
the  .rejection  of  Sir  Joseph's  proposal.  Immediatelj  he  se- 
ceded from  the  Geological  Society,  with  many  of  his  friends. 
The  Society,  however,  continued  to  flourish  notwithstanding ; 
and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  several  of  the  se- 
ceding members  begged  to  .be  re-admitted. 

In  1818,  it  was  attempted,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government,  to  carry  into  effect  a  plan  for  determining  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  relative  values  of  the  weights  and 
measures  of  all  trading  countries.    This  plan  originated  with 
Dr  KeUy^  of  Finsbury  Square,  who  was  about  to  prepare  a 
new  edition  of  "  The  Universal  Cambist,"  a  comprehensive 
work  on  the  monies,  weights,  and  measures  of  all  countries, 
which  had  been  liberally  patronized  by  Government.    The 
Doctor  pointed  out  to  '^  the  Bbard  of  Trade  '^  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  commercial  world,  if  Government 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  season  of  universal  peace,  and 
obtain  accurate  standards  of  the  principal  measures  of  all 
countries.    In  consequence  of  this  suggestion.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  by  the  recommendation  of  (he  Board  of  Trade,  issued 
Q  circular  in  March,  1818,  directing  all  the  British  Consuls 
abroad  to  send  home  copies  of  the  principal  standards  of 
weight  and  measure,  employed  within  their  respective  consu- 
lates, verified  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  accompanied  by 
explanatory  papers.    This  order  was  executed  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  in  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory  manner ;  and 
the  standards  thus  transmitted  were  deposited  in  our  Royal 
Mint,  where  the  comparisons  were  to  be  made   by  Rfiert 
Bimley^  Esq.  the  King's  Assay-master,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr  Kelly ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  to  publish  the  results  in 
the  new  edition  of  his  Cambist. 

The  business,  it  would  seem,  had  proceeded  thus  far  un- 
known to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  No  sooner  did  he  learn  what  had  been 
going  on,  than  he  expressed  great  displeasure  that  the  plan 
was  not  under  his  direction  ;  and  he  had  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  an  order  compelling  the  officers  at  the  Mint  to  de- 
sist from  all  further  proceeding  in  reference  to  these  foreign 
standards.  Thus  he  occasioned  a  delay  of  more  than  a  year. 
At  length,  difierent  members  pf  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
were  apprized  of  this  delay,  called  upon  Sir  Joseph  to  assign 
his  reasons,  which  appeared  so  frivolous  that  he  \vas  imme- 
diately outvoted  upon  the  question,  and  the  inquiry  ordered 
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to  proceed,  agreeably  to  the  original  directions.  Sir  Joseph's 
plea  for  his  opposition  to  so  natural  a  plan,  was,  that  as  he 
had  recently  got  Lord  Stanhope^s  scheme  overthrown,  and  a 
commission  appointed  to  revise  British  weights  and  measures, 
a  conunission  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed,  it  would 
be  highly  unbecoming  and  indecorous  to  allow  any  experi- 
ments on  ybretgn  weights  and  measures  to  be  carried  on  at 
the  Royal  Mint  independently  of  him  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  said  commission.  This  childish  pretext  was  altogether 
disapproved  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  sub- 
jectea  Sir  Joseph  to  the  mortification  of, defeat;  a  mortificar 
tion  which  he  did  not  very  long  survive. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  1820,  several 
promoters  of  astronomy  in  theory  and  practice  instituted  an 
^  Astronomical  Societf/J*^    An  interesting  address  explanatory 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  was  drawn  up  and  actively  cir- 
culated, not  merely  among  the  friends  to  astronomical  science 
in  Britain,  but  among  the  principal  encouragers  of  astronomy 
on  the  continent.    Stimulated  by  this  address,  nearly  all  the 
distinguished  observers,  and  other  promoters  of  astronomy  in 
theory  and  practice  in  Britain,  became  members,  and  several 
of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  abroad  have  testified  their 
approbation  of  the  Society,  and  requested  to  be  admitted  as 
associates.     Among  the  officers  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
thi  Institution  during  the  first  year,  we  observe  the  following 
well-known  names :  Sir  W.  Herschely  the  Astronomer  Royal^  Drs 
Pearson  and  Gregory^  Col  Beaufoy,  Ccmt.  CoUn/j  Messrs  Babbage^ 
Baihf^  Colebrooke^  QrocnJbridge^  J.  F.  W.  nerschd^  Harrison^ 
Moore^  Stokes^  and  Troughton.    Thus  far  the  Society  has  pro- 
ceeded with  unpredicted  success ;  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  it  will  long  and  extensively  tend  to  the  dimision  of 
astronomical  knowledge.  It  has  already  operated  as  an  incen- 
tive to  other  learned  bodies ;  of  which  a  most  gratifying 
evidence  presents  itself,  in  the  resolution  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  erect  a  new  Observatory  upon  a  grand  and 
poble  sc^e. 

Copies  of  this  address,  so  well  received  in  every  other 
quatter,  were  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  it  will  be  natu- 
ral to  inquire.  How  did  he  receive  them  1  I  really  regret  to 
say,  that  their  appearance  called  forth  the  most  puerile  and 
pitiable  jealousy.  Several  of  the  members  of  the  new  So- 
ciety were  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  personal  friends 
of  Sir  Joseph.  These  he  subsequently  treated  with  coolness 
and  incivility ;  and  some  he  even  affected  not  to  know.  Shortly 
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afterwards  he  summoned  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
(^  his  Council,'^  as  they  were  still  denominated),  laid  before 
them  this  address,  and  with  a  countenance  half  tinged  with 
melancholy,  half  with  anger,  asked  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
They  recommended  him  to  lei  the  new  Society  alone,  unless 
he  wished  to  establish  it  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis  by  his 
opposition ;  but  this  was  advice  too  judicious  and  sensible  to 
be  followed.  He  then  expostulated  with  the  Astronomer 
Royal  upon  his  grossly  reprehensible  conduct,  in  sanctioning 
the  new  Society  ;  but  the  Astronomer  Royal  was  inflexible, 
and  so  stupidly  blind  as  not  to  be  convinced  by  Sir  Joseph's 
arguments,  that  to  sanction  a  British  Astronomical  Society 
was  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  duties  of  Astronomer 
Royal  of  Britain.  Sir  Joseph  next  expostulated  with  the 
DfJu  of  Somerset,  who  had  consented  to  be  president,  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  who,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
had  actually  attended  one  of  the  meetings,  on  the  incompati- 
bility of  this  procedure  with  the  duty  of  a  faithful  member 
of  the  Royal  Society :  his  Grace,  in  consequence,  withdrew 
from  the  new  Society. 

An  active  member  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  whose 
name  I  need  not  specify,  had  received  a  promise  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  that  whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  among  the 
Royal  Society  members  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  he  would 
recommend  nim  as  an  admirably  qualified  person.  On*the 
death  of  Gen.  Mudge,  this  gentleman  called  upon  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise.  Sir  Joseph  replied, 
that  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Astronomical  Society  he  had 
forfeited  all  clams  upon  his  recommendation  for  the  Board  ofLnv' 
gitude  ! 

How  utterly  repugnant  all  this  is  to  the  character  of  an 
English  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  a  philosopher,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one.  Nothing,  it  seems,  that  had  a  tendency 
to  promote  British  science  in  any  department,  could  be  toler- 
ated by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  unless  it  were  in  league  with,  or 
rather  in  subserviency  to,  the  Royal  Society :  nothing  was  to 
be  encouraged  bv  that  Society  unless  it  met  his  full  approba- 
tion :  and  scarcely  any  person  could  obtain  admission  m  his 
papers  into  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (however  indis- 
putable their  merit),  or  for  himself  as  di  fellow  (however  es- 
tablished his  reputation,)  unless  either  by  dancing  attendance 
with  assiduous  frequency,  or,  by  getting  some  approved  friend 
to  sue  for  his  excuse  from  this  degramng  process,  he  caught 
the  smiles  and  the  sanction  of  the  great  man.    If  genume 
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science  and  philosophy  have  gained  ground  in  England,  diir« 
in^  the  last  40  years,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  these 
things  to  impede  their  progress,  it  must  have  been  from  the 
operation  of  circumstances  over  which  Sir  Joseph,  his  habits 
and  propensities,  had  no  control. 

After  the  preceding  enumeration  of  p^iculars,  I  may  safe- 
ly ask,  If  the  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics  have  declined 
in  England  during  the  last  40  years,  who  can  help  ascribing 
it  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ?    If  mixed  mathematics,  if  practical 
mechanics,  if  geology  and  mineralogy,  if  astronomy,  nay,  if 
chemistry,  have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  England ; 
or  if  any  of  them  have  been  enriched  with  noble  inventions 
and  brilliant  discoveries,  who  will  venture  to  impute  the  least 
portion  of  those  advances,  or  the  least  valuable  of  those  dis- 
coveries, to  the  fostering  influence  of  that  celebrated  individ- 
ual?    The  flatterers  of  Sir  Joseph  have  termed  him  the 
Solon^  the  Ntstor^  the  Mtccmas  of  British  science ;  and  he  must 
doubtless  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  their  simplicity  or. 
their  folly,  whenever  he  knew  them  so  to  speak.     The  Mk- 
csNAs  truly!  What  tragedies  did  he  compose?  What  memoirs 
of  distinguished  men  ?   What  classifications  of  precious  stones  ? 
What  was  the  name  of  the  learned  man  whose  estates  he  re- 
deemed, as  Mecsenas  did  those  of  Virgil  7    What  poet  or  phi- 
losopher owed  deliverance  from  royal  disgrace  to  his  unsought 
intervention  ?     Wh-it  real  promoter  of  science  did  he  on  his 
death-bed  recommend  to  the  especial  patronage  of  his  Prince, 
as  Mecsnas  did  Horace  to  Augustus?    The  Mbcjenas  !    Into 
what  will  flattery  precipitate  men !   Why  not  the  Newton,  at 
once  ?  and  why  not  propose  for  his  epitaph — 

Sibi  gratolentur  mortales, 
Tale  tantumqae  eititisse 
Humani  generis  decus ! 

One  remark  more,  and  I  have  done*  Much  has  been  said 
of  Sir  Joseph^s  hospitality ;  and  there  has  been  inferred  from 
it  the  necessity  that  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society  should  be  a  man  of  opulence*  This  is  very  falla- 
cious, and  easily  exposed*  Haa  Sir  Joseph,  instead  of  aspir- 
ing to  honour  among  philosophers,  contented  himself  with 
moving  in  the  sphere  of  a  country  gentleman,  he  would 
doubtless  have  given  as  many  dinner  parties  to  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  and  placed  before  them  as  splendid  repasts, 
as  he  did  to  his  philosophical  associates*  And  as  to  his  tea- 
parties^  I  know  of  nothmg  peculiar  about  them,  except  it  be 
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Stoffotft  fire  Aquatic  productions ;  md  as  the  tbree  incm 
Hf^ecies  of  flresh-water  sponge,  the  l^pongUh  puh^uOm,  Spongilk 
fii^Xi^  and  ^^ongUlm  romom^  are  now  excluded  from  th« 
genus  Spongia  by  the  best  authorities,  Lamarck,  Lanottrom) 
sod  Cirrier,  ^11  the  known  q>eoies  of  true  sponge  are  inhabi* 
taots  of  tke  ocean% 
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tk&t  m  order  to  show  a  philosophic  indiffnrenice  to  the  Chm-  ^ 
tian  Sabbatli)  they  were  for  many  years  held  on  Sundag  evm- 
wif  «•  Several  parsons  who  have  attended  them  frequently, 
mnd  who  were,  on  the  whole^  pleased  with  the  society  they 
there  met  with,  have  always  mmd  it  difficult  to  suppress  t 
«mile  when  they  hs^^  heard  of  the  cmUenu  necessary  to 
continue  the  practice,  and  affirm  that  tney  would  engage  ts 
defray  the  woole  eipense  for  much  less  than  IbOL  per 
annum. 

After  all,  it  does  not  appear  quite  axiomatic^  that  genniae 
tcience  and  philosopfay  are  essentially,  if  at  all,  promoted  by 
this  kind  of  parties.  They  tend  wonderfully  to  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  coteries.  When  from  60  to  100  persons,  es- 
pecially men  of  talent,  meet  firequendy,  talk  much  about 
their  own  concerns,  or  speculations,  or  discoveries,  or  siq>pos- 
ed  discoveries,  and  litde  about  those  of  other  persons,  it  re- 
tquires  much  more  watchftilness,  and  much  more  freedoa 
from  vanity,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  to  pre- 
serve these  individuals  from  thinkii^  themselves  ^  thb  wisa, 
wmi  Aat  tmdmn  wM  die  with  themJ" 

Doubtless  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Huitmi^  Mat 
Jie^ne,  Ltmdm^  Waring^  Herschel^  Yamg^  Omy^  WoUattd^ 
Mac  CuUoch^  BremskTs  hary^  and  very  many  others,  the  gkr? 
tof  British  iM^ience,  would  have  had  all  their  intrinsic  eic«> 
iency  and  all  their  distinguished  celebrity,  akkooch  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  had  never  gratuitously  dispeased  a  single  top 
wi  ilea* 


*f-t,      _)  ^      u^.       .^   ^        .      ■„  , 


^  tUa4  before  tkt  Wetoeriab  Natuml  Hbtory  Society,  I9th  FeUhttnr  and 
M  Marok,  leas.  ' 
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Sponges  hare  a  very  wide  geographical  distribotion*  Their 

kave  been  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  New  Holland, 

Kortb  America,  Otaheite,  and  most  of  the  intervening  shores. 

¥abriciu8  found  several  species  on  the  shores  of  Grnsenland, 

and  nearly  an  hundred  species  were  brought  by  P&ron  from 

Aostralasia ;  so  that  this  genus  has  a  known  distribution  over 

nearly  90  degrees  of  latitude,  and  within  this  range  they  are 

known  to  abound  on  the  shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 

Aenerica* 

Their  growth  and  distribution,  like  those  of  other  animals, 
are  influenced  by  climate.  They  arrive  at  greatest  perfec- 
tion within  the  tropics,  and  become  smaller,  more  rare,  and 
of  a  firmer  texture,  as  we  approach  the  polar  circles.  Those 
most  valued  in  the  arts,  the  Spongia  commumU^  l^^gia  laameur 
fetfo,  and  Stampa  usitoHssima^  are  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
America,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean*  The  smalt  Shmgia  compressa  and  the  S^p^ngia  ciliaki 
thrive  on  the  frozen  uiom  of  Greenland,  beyond  the  60Cli 
degree  of  north  latitude. 

It  is  not  known  under  what  pressure  ci  the  ocean  these  de- 
Mcate  creatures  may  live,  but  they  are  found  equally  in  places 
covered  perpetually  by  the  sea,  as  in  those  which  it  leaves  dry 
at  every  recess  of  the  tide.  They  adhere  to  and  spread  over 
the  sorfoce  of  rocks,  Thalassiophytes,  and  marine  animals, 
and  are  so  firmly  attached  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  fcicerating  or  injuring  their  boaies.  Although 
they  thrive  best  in  the  sheltered  cavities  of  rocks,  they  come 
to  maturity  in  situations  exposed  to  the  unbroken  fury  of  the 
surge  ;  but  in  the  latter  situations,  I  have  always  observed 
them  smaller  and  firmer  in  their  texture,  like  those  inhabiting 
colder  climates,  whether  their  exposure  were  to  the  north  or 
south.  They  cover  the  nakedness  of  cliffs  and  boulders,  they 
line  with  a  variegated  and  downy  fleece  the  walls  of  suboue 
rine  caves,  or  hang  in  living  stalactites  from  the  roofe. 

They  attach  themselves  indiscriminately  to  bodies  belong- 
ing to  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  the 
mdividual  species  seem  to  have  no  law  with  regard  to  the 
particular  substances  to  which  they  adhere.    I  have  found 

rges  adhering  to  basalt,  greenstone,  sandstone,  soft  slate- 
^ ,  various  kinds  of  foci,  shells  of  living  and  of  dead  mol- 
htscOj  shells  of  living  crustaceous  animals,  SerhdaruB^  Flustr^t^ 
CoraUiffus^  and  even  to  the  soft  surface  of  living  compound 
Jtsddut ;  but  I  have  not  seen  them  on  clay,  sand,  gravel,  bi- 
tuminous  shale,  decayed  wood,  nor  any  metallic  body,  though 
fovourably  placed  to  receive  them. 
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The  branched  species  I  have  always  found  banging  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  under  and  sheltered  surface  of  solid  over- 
hanging  cliffs,  or  tabular  masses  of  rock.  The  flat  spreading 
species  with  projecting  9a/n7/<s,  I  have  generally  found  on  the 
sides  of  boulders ;  while  the  fiat  species,  without  prominent 
papillae,  are  generallv  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  rocks,  or 
enveloping  bodies  which  admit  of  a  little  motion  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  sea*  The  delicate  and  beautiful  Spcngia  com' 
presstt  I  have  found  hanging  from  the  surface  of  Ascidtm^  or 
of  flat  sponges,  which  covered  the  under  surface  of  rocks : 
they  hang  either  single  or  attached  in  groups,  and  are  like- 
wise seen  attached  to  the  rock  itself.  The  Spongia  coalita  is 
a  branched  species,  capable  of  rising  erect,  from  the  great 
breadth  of  its  base,  the  firmness  of  its  skeleton,  and  the  fre- 
quent anastomoses  of  its  branches. 

The  known  range  of  magnitude  of  the  sponge  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  animal ;  inaeeo,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  irregular  of  organized  beings  in  magnitude,  fornix 
and  colour.  The  Spongia  cornpressa  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
sometimes  do  not  exceed  half  an  inch  when  full  grown,  while 
the  splendid  Spongia  crateriformes  of  tropical  seas,  are  known 
to  acquire  a  magnitude  of  nearly  four  feet.  And  probably 
sponges  acquire  a  much  greater  size  when  they  spread  over 
tne  sheltered  surface  of  cliffs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
ocean.  The  fiat  spreading  species  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
acquire  a  much  ^eater  size  than  any  of  the  branched  kinds. 

The  forms  which  this  animal  assumes  are  very  various,  and 
that  of  the  spreading  flat  species  depends  much  on  the  sur- 
face to  which  they  adhere.  They  are  found  sessile,  pedun- 
culated, flabelliform,  infundibuliform,  tubular,  foliaceous  and 
branched.  From  these  seven  general  varieties  of  form,  they 
have  been  divided  by  Lamarck  into  seven  groups,  each  of 
which  contains  many  species,  again  characterised  by  parti- 
cular forms,  subordinate  to  the  general  form  of  the  group. 
The  colours  are  likewise  employed  to  discriminate  the  spe- 
cies ;  but  as  they  entirely  change  by  drying,  they  afford  less 
useful  characters.  The  most  frequent  colours  are  brown  and 
yellow,  though  sponges  are  likewise  met  with  ^rey,  green, 
and  white ;  even  red  and  black  species  ('SJpon^  rvbra  asnd 
Spongia  n^rra)  are  found  near  Suez  in  the  iled  Sea«  The 
odours  of  some  sponges  are  decidedly  animal,  while  others 
belong  to  common  and  well-known  vegetables.  The  Spongia 
coalita^  when  newly  taken  from  the  water,  smells  very  strongly 
of  the  common  muscle,  and  when  burnt,  it  still  resembles  Uie 
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same  bivalve  burnt ;  the  Spongia  compressa,  on  the  other  hand, 
smells  strongly  of  the  common  mushroom;  some,  as  the 
Sponpa  oculata^  have  scarcely  a  perceptible  odour. 

In  their  natural  sjate,  they  are  soft  and  elastic,  and  possess 
lively  colours;  but  many  of  the  species,  by  drying,  become 
quite  friable,  lose  their  fine  shades  of  colour,  and  become 
white*  Soon  after  death,  they  pass  through  a  bluish  colour 
to  black,  by  putrefaction.  The  whole  body  of  a  sponge  is 
specifically  heavier  than  sea-water;  and  each  of  its  parts 
taken  separately  sinks  in  that  element. 

From  the  softness  and  permanent  elasticity  of  the  fibres  of 
manv  species,  both  in  the  moist  and  dry  state,  this  animal  is 
employed  in  the  arts,  and  in  domestic  economy,  where  its 
place  (fould  not  be  supplied  by  any  other  known  substance. 
Books  have  been  written  in  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages by  Zeller  and  White,  on  the  uses  of  the  sponge  in 
surgical  operations.  The  fibres  contain  muriate  ana  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  iodine,  and,  like  Thalassiophytes,  carbonaceous 
matter.  From  their  iodine,  they  have  been  much  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  treatment  of  bronchocele,  and  in 
the  removal  of  chronie  enlargements  of  the  glahds,  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Continents  In  the  British  do- 
minions, the  Spongia  officinalis  (Spongia  lacinulosOf  Lamarck) 
is  recommended  as  an  article  of  Materia  Medica  bv  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  of  London,  Dublin,  and  &linburgh. 
Sponges  form  a  valuable  article*  of  commerce  in  the  East, 
and  some  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  export  no  other  article 
of  trade* 

The  species  of  this  animal  were  studied, — their  characters 
were  described, — their  phenomena  in  the  living  state  were 
observed, — and  their  uses  in  the  arts  were  known,  by  the 
Greeks  more  than  3000  years  ago.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe, 
that  our  forefathers,  at  such  a  remote  period,  were  occupied, 
like  ourselves,  among  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore,  experiment- 
ing on  this  humble  and  apparently  insignificant  being ;  and, 
if  we  possessed  entire  the  writings  of  the  naturalists  of  that 
perioa,  particularly  of  those  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  on  the 
shores  of  the  Toronian  Gulf,  there  would,  probably,  te  noth- 
ing new  in  the  details  of  the  following  mquiry.  Aristotle 
gives  an  account,  in  his  usual  brief  manner,  of  the  theories 
which  had  prevailed  among  naturalists  before  his  time,  con- 
cerning the  vitality  of  the  sponge;  and  mentions  the  argu- 
ments which  had  l>een  used  to  prove  that  this  animal  is  sen- 
sitive.    It  was  asserted  by  some,  that  the  sponge  contracted 


itself,  when  an  attanpl  was  made  to  tear  it  from  die  reck ; 
and  that  it  embraced  more  firmlv  the  rock  to  which  it  was 
attached,  when  the  winds  blew  violently  upon  it,  or  the  waves 
dashed  against  it.  But  he  does  not  state  this  as  his  own 
opinion ;  and  heieven  mentions,  that  the  naturalists  of  Torona 
doubted  the  truro  of  these  fiaicts*  He  gives  an  acoount  of 
the  different  kinds  ^f  small  animak  found  in  the  cavities  of 
sponges,  soiu'e  resemblinjr  the  larvs  of  moths,  or  other  winged 
insects;  others  resembling  eaKh-worms.  He  particularly 
describes  the  Pinnopholac$s  {PmiMilures  of  Latreiile)  or  smaa 
pea  crabs,  as  infesting  the  cavities  of  sponges ;  and  sa js,  that 
the  V  open  their  mouths,  to  allow  small  animalcules  to  enter, 
and  shut  them  in,  to  destroy  them  when  caught.  These  dif- 
ferent animals,  however,  he  states,  merely  shelter  themselves, 
and  are  nourished  in  the  cavities  of  the  sponge ;  they  become 
the  prey  of  smaM  fishes  when  the  sponge  is  torn  from  its  seat; 
and  even  the  broken  remains  of  the  sponge  are  consumed  by 
the  same  fishes.  But  he  mentions,  that  the  remains  of  a 
sponge  thus  torn  from  its  place  may  continue  to  grow  upo« 
the  rock,  and  become  a  complete  sponge ;  tbat  sponees,  in 
deep  and  sheltered  situations,  nave  a  softer  texture  than  m 
places  exposed  to  the  winds  and  tempests,  which  check  their 
growth  and  render  them  harder;  and  that  they  grow  best 
near  the  shore,  in  situations,  however,  where  they  may  be 
completely  covered  at  high-water,  because  they  are  thus 
washed  and  cooled  by  eve^  access  of  the  tide.  He  spealps 
strongly  of  the  injurious  effects  of  hidi  temperature  ea 
these  animals ;  and  says,  that  it  causes  them  to  run  r^xdly 
into  putrefiatction.  This  remark  of  Aristotle  I  have  found  of 
service,  in  keeping  sponges  alive  for  the  fellowiaff  expert* 
ments*  The  species  found  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  be  states, 
were  of  great  magnitude,  but  of  a  rare  and  loose  texture.  He 
gives  a  description  of  three  different  species  of  this  animal, 
which  he  characterizes  by  the  looseness  or  compactness  of 
their  texture.  Those  which  are  compact,  he  says,  are  gener* 
ally  softest ;  and  he  mentions,  that  the  helmets  and  sandals 
of  the  Grecian  warriors  were  lined  with  a  strong  compact 
kind  of  Iponge.  From  an  expression  which  he  uses,  he  even 
insinuates,  that  the  helmet  of  Achilles,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad 
and  of  the  Trojan  war,. was  lined  with  the  same  substance: 
thus  giving  the  employment  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  ia 
the  arts,  an  antiquity  of  3000  years. 

From  such  a  remote  origin  of  the  study  of  this  anioial,  its 
natural  history  is  now  greatly  advanced ;  for  we  are  at  pre- 
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of  anj  other  animal  in  the  Creation.    Independent  of  the 

subcMrdinate  varieties  under  each  species^  which  amounts  often 

to  three,  aometioies  even  to  fettr,  as  in  the  Bfmpm  pala  of 

LamourouJ^  Lintisiis  has  described  14  distinct  species ;  Pal> 

las  37,  Gmelm  46,  Lamarck  138,  and  Lamouroux  163  species 

of  marine  sponge.    Guettard  even  divided  the  species  int4 

seven  great  genera;  Eponge^  Mmnij  Tragt,  Puneeau^  ^g^ce^ 

T(0m^  and  xinte;  he  ransacked  the  anci^it  strata  of  the 

earth  in  search  of  antediluvian  species,  and  has  described 

many  fossil  sponges,  which  before  had  been  mistaken  for 

fruits  or  accidental  mineral  formations.     But '  the  philosophy 

of  the  sponge,  the  immutable  foundations  mi  whicn  scientiTO 

discriminations  of  the  species  ought  to  rest,  the  minute  investv- 

Stion  of  the  mechanism,  the  composition,  and  the  uses  of  alt 
e  parts  of  this  animal,  and  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
it  exhibits  in  the  living  state, — its  mode  of  growtli,--4ts  kind  of 
food,--it8  habits  and  diseases,— the  meahs  of  cultivating  aA 
animal,  which  has  so  long  rendered  important  services  to  man^ 
kind,*— ks  mode  of  propagating  the  species,  and  extending  them 
over  the  globe,  and  the  great  purposes  which  it  is  destined  to 
Mfil  ib  the  universe,  have  remained  where  Aristotle  left  them  $ 
^  rather,  in  this  branch  of  the  study,  daankind  have  gone 
backward  ever  since  his  time;  for  rlinv,  who  wrote  400 
years  after  him,  conceived,  that  male  and  female  organs  of 
generatioo  were  placed  separately  on  diffn*ent  sponges,  at 
Umgh  it  had  been  known  to  the  earliest  naturalist,  that  this 
anknal  remains  immoveable  attached  to  one  spot  through  life, 
without  locomotive  power  m  any  o(  its  parts*    So  kte  as  the 
year  1 762,  Peyssonell  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  as  the  result  of  his  extensive  researches  on  the 
ipkndid  marine  qponges  of  the  coasts  of  America,  a  detailed 
aceoiiiit  of  the  fiolrmatioB  of  these  substances,  by  numerous 
small  worms  found  in  their  cavities*    He  says,  that  these 
worms  construct  the  sponge  like  a  *bee-hive,  for  the  purpose 
of  protefetVoa  and  nourishment ;  and  even  that  the  same  kind 
^  worms  construct  different  species  of  sponge.    If  the  plates^ 
which  accompanied  the  writing  of  Aristotle,  and  to  which  he 
Mmetimes  rtten  by  -sisns  in  his  description  of  parts,  should 
hereafter  be  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  we  will 
the^  find  rcprcacntted  as  oecasiomd  inhabitants  ghT  the  qMn^, 
the  same  wotms  which  PeyasoneU,  9000  years  after  him,  mis* 
took  for  the  £Bdnricaters  of  that  substance.    We  now  know, 
that  the  Nereis  alluded  to  by  Peyssonell,  infei^  afanosi  every 
other  soft  zoophyte  as  well  as  the  sponge. 
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*  The  celebrated  Lamouroux,  the  latest,  the  most  useful,  and 
the  most  scientific  writer  on  these  animals,  considers  sponges 
as  living  masses,  without  organization,  or  apparent  motion, 
without  a  mouth,  or  organs,  or  any  thing,  in  fact,  which  we 
observe  in  other  toimals,  and  says  that  this  hypothesis  is  less 
problematical  than  any  other,  and  is  supported  by  observa- 
tions made  b^  him  on  the  sponees  of  the  coast  of  Calvados 
in  Spain*  This  statement,  from  the  present  illustrious  Professor 
of  Natural  History  at  Caen,  and  author  of  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  work  on  zoophytes  that  has  yet  appeared,  and 
'  statements  as  erroneous  concerning  the  marine  sponge  from 
Lamarck,  Cuvier,  and  other  eminent  modem  naturalists,  have 
induced  ine  to  push  the  inquiry  to  some  length,  with  regard 
to  a  very  few  species ;  and,  though  these  observations  have 
been  made  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  only  on  the  small 
sponges  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  they  have  enaoled  me  to  cor- 
rect some  mistakes,  and  to  suggest  some  new  views  regarding 
these  animals,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are.  interest- 
ed  in  such  inquiries*  / 

Marsigli,  after  much  research  into  the  nature  of  marine 
plants  and  zoophytes,  was  convinced  that  the  sponge  is  a 
vegetable,  and  is  nourished  like  Thalassiophytes,  by  absorb- 
ing water  through  the  holes  on  its  surface ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  its  nature,  he  was 
the  first  who  declared,  in  1711,  that  he  saw  a  systole  and 
diastole  of  certainrround  holes  on  its  surface.  This  eztraor^ 
dinary  and  inconsistent  statement,  made,  for  the  first  time, 
after  this  marine  production  had  been  studied  for  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years,  soon  spread  with  the  fame  and  writings 
of  its  author,  through  Europe,  and  was  well  known  to  our 
countryman  ^IKs,  before  he  oesan  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
the  sponge*  The  statement  which  Ellis  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1765,  b  a  memorable  example 
of  the  influence  of  imagination  over  our  very  perceptions. 
This  great  zoophytist,  having  his  mind  already  prepossessed 
by  the  assertion  of  the  Italian  naturalist,  placed  living  por- 
tions of  the  Spongia  urens  and  Spangia  cristata  in  glasses  of 
sea-water,  when  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  declares  that  he 
not  only  saw  the  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  apertures 
mentioned  by  Marsigli,  but  likewise  saw  the  water  passUo 
and  fro  through  the  same  apertures  on  the  surface.  P^Uas 
immediately  copied  this  hasty  assertion  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  into  his  Elenchus  Zoophytoruro, 
which  he  published  the  following  year.    Other  naturalists 
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followed  so  great  an  example,  and  thus  was  established  and 
propa^ted  an  important  error,  which  has  pervaded  the  works 
of  zoologists  for  half  a  century,  and  greatly  retarded  the 
pr^ress  of  this  interesting  branch  of  comparative  anatomy. 
&fore  examining  the  structure  of  the  sponge,  I  had  fre- 
quently seen,  with  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  the  currents 
established  ki  sea-water,  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  ciliated 
tentacula  of  many  Polrpi,  particularly  of  the  Sertularia  and 
Alcy&ma,  and  likewise  by  the  ciliated  circular  margins  of  such 
as  possessed  no  tentacula.     And,  as  every  writer  since  the 
time  of  Marsigli  agreed  in  considering  the  round  apertures  on 
the  surface  <x  the  sponge  as  the  passages  through  which 
nourishment  is  conveyed  to  the  animal,  I  naturally  began  by 
a  careful  examination  of  these  canals,  in  a  variety  of  sponges. 
But,  instead  of  finding  any  ciliated  margins,  or  distinct  polypi, 
within  these  large  tubes,  or  any  apparatus  sufficient  to  create 
a  current  into  them,  I  found  them,  particularly  in  the  Spongia 
fonicttL,  where  they  are  wide  and  distinct,  hned  throughout 
their  whole  winding  and  anastomosing  course,  with  a  smooth, 
soft,  glistening  membrane.    This  transparent  colourless  mem- 
brane was  very  evident  at  the  angles  of  separation  between 
the  branches  of  the  internal  canals ;  for  at  these  places  few 
of  the  horny  fibres  shot  into  it,  and  it  could  there  be  raised 
by  the  point  of  a  needle ;  but,  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
tube,  it  appeared  stretched  from  fibre  to  fibre,  and  so  firml^r 
connectea  with  the  axis  or  skeleton  of  the  animal,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  contract  so  as  to  empty  the  whole  of  the 
mternal  canals,  without  a  general  contraction  of  the  entire 
sponge.   But  as  I  knew  already  that  the  animal  never  contract- 
ed its  body,  nor  could  be  forced  to  do  so  by  the  strongest  irri- 
tants, I  found  it  impossible  to  explain  the  power  oi  suction 
ascribed  to  these  canals  by  any  theory ;  and,  in  this  dilem- 
ma, I  had  recourse  to  the  microscope,  well  assured,  that  if 
currents  really  passed  to  and  fro  through  the  round  apertures, 
they  mieht  be  seen  by  the  same  means  which  had  so  often 
detected- the  currents  of  much  smaller  zoophvtes. 

In  the  month  of  November  last,  I  therefore  put  a  small 
branch  of  the  Spongia  coalita^  with  some  sea-water,  into  a 
watch-glass,  under  the  microscope,  and,  on  reflecting  the  light 
of  a  candle  up  through  the  fluid,  I  soon  perceived  that  there 
was  some  intestine  motion  in  the  opaque  particles  floating 
throuffh  the  water.  On  moving  the  watch-glass,  so  as  to  bring 
one  of  the  apertures  on  the  siae  of  the  sponge  fully  into  view, 
I  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  this  liv- 
Bost,  Jour.  Juiu  fy  Jufyf  1826.  55 
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ing  fountain  vomiting  forth,  from  a  circular  cavity,  an  impe^ 
tuous  torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  hurling  along,  in  rapid 
succession,  opaque  masses,  which  it  strewed  every  where 
around.  The  beauty  and  novelty  of  such  a  scene  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  long  arrested  my  attention,  but,  after  twenrv^ 
five  minutes  of  constant  observation,  I  was  obliged  to  witor 
draw  my  eye  from  fatigue,  without  having  seen  the  torrent 
for  one  mstant  change  its  direction,  or  diminish,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  I  continued  to  watch 
the  same  orifice,  at  short  intervals,  for  five  hours,  sometimes 
observing  it  for  a  cjuarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  but  still  the 
stream  rolled  on  with  a  constant  and  equal  velocity.  About 
the  end  of  this  time,  however,  I  observed  the  current  become 
perceptibly  languid,  the  opaque  flocculi  of  feculent  matter, 
which  were  thrown  out  with  so  much  impetuosity  at  the  be- 
ginning, were  now  propelled  to  a  shorter  distance  firom  the 
orifice,  and  fell  to  tne  oottom  of  the  fluid  within  the  sphere  ot 
vision  ;  and  in  one  hour  more  the  current  had  entirely  ceased. 
The  following  mornrng,  I  separated,  with  sreat  caution, 
from  the  rocks,  a  variety  of  flat  and  branched  sponges,  and 
examined  their  currents  through  the  microscope,  with  a  can- 
dle, in  a  darkened  apartment,  which  is  certainly  the  mode  of 
seeing  these  currents  best  through  the  double  reflecting  mi- 
croscope. The  currents  of  water  were 'distinctly  visible  ia 
every  species  of  sponge  which  I  examined ;  and,  even  where 
the  apertures  were  scarcely  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  the  mi- 
croscope shewed  a  powerful  current  issuing  from  them,  la 
all  the  specimens,  the  currents  were  seen  to  flow  continually 
from  the  apertures,  however  long  they  were  observed ;  and 
the  discharge  of  excrement  which  always  accompaAies  the 
stream  never  fails  to  make  its  appearance,  even  though  the 
purest  water  is  employed.  The  velocity  of  the  stream,  in 
the  same  species,  corresponds  very  much  with  the  entireness 
of  the  branch  employed,  its  recentness  from  tne  sea,  and  the 
fewness  or  smallness  of  the  apertures  in  a  given  space.  The 
branched  species  shew  the  currents  best  by  this  mode  of  ex- 
amination, because  they  can  be  adjusted  to  the  microscope 
with  least  mutilation  of  their  bodies,  and  are  most  convenien^ 
ly  managed  from  their  smallness  and  lengthened  form.  The 
Spongia  coalita^  which  has  a  glistening  or  membranous  sur- 
face, with  very  few  apertures,  exhibits  a  powerful  stream; 
while  the  Sponpa  oculata^  Spongia  xeran^lina^  and  bpongia 
palmala^  which  nave  a  more  open  woolly  surface,  propel  their 
discharge  to  a  shorter  distance  from  their  numerous  circular 
apertures. 
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On  attempting  to  examine  some  of  the  larger  flat  species,* 
as  the  Spangia  pankta  and  Spon^  cristatcL,  in  the  same  man- 
iwr  with  the  microscope,  I  found  it  not  so  practicable.    The 
dissection  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a  smallness  fit  for  ex- 
amination under  that  instrument,  and  in  a  watch-glass,  threw 
open  the  canals  so  much  as  to  destroy  their  means  of  mani- 
festing a  concentrated  current.   But  a  single  papilla  torn  from 
a  ^pongia  papillaris^  or  other  spreading  sponge,  which  has  the 
papilla  much  elevated,  shows  distinctly  the  current  flowing 
constantly  from  it,  when  placed  in  a  watch-glass  with  sea- 
water  under  the  microscope. 

From  the  distinctness  of  the  currents  seen  by  this  means,  I 
was  induced  to  try  whether  they  might  not  be  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  although  they  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
so  many  naturalists,  and  particularly  of  Montagu,  who  states, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  that  he  could  not 
perceive  these  currents,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  glass. 
On  placing  a  fresh  placentiform  mass  of  the  Spangia  panicea 
in  a  glass  of  clear  sea-water,  I  could  distinctly  perceive,  with 
the  naked  eye,  particles  propelled  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
from  a  large  circular  orifice  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  I  af- 
terwards placed  a  portion  of  the  Spof^ia  cristata  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  and  covered  it  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  with  water. 
The  orifices  along  the  ridges  at  that  distance  from  the  sur- 
face, created  a  current  there  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
particles  of  dust  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  were 
drawn  into  the  stream,  and  carried  to  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  apertures.  I  suspended  a  l^nn^ia  comr 
pressa  by  its  pedicle,  in  its  natural  position,  with  its  aperture 
downwards ;  and  even  in  this  small  animal  I  could  perceive  a 
a  languid  current  issuing,  and  opaque  particles  occasionally 
propelled.  The  currents  from  this  species  are  best  examined 
by  the  microscope,  but  still  are  comparatively  languid :  this 
sponge  has  a  villous  surface,  and  very  large  apertures,  which 
are  circumstances  generally  accompanying  a  weak  current. 
The  Sp(mgia  panicea  presents  the  strongest  current  which  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  has  the  greatest  thickness  of  body  of  any 
spreading  sponge  which  I  have  met  with  on  the  rocks  of  this 
part  of  the  Friih  of  Forth.  Two  entire  round  portions  of 
this  spouse  were  placed  together  in  a  glass  of  sea-water,  with 
their  orinces  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  two 
inches ;  they  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  like  two  living  bat- 
teries, and  soon  covered  each  other  with  feculent  matter.  I 
placed  one  of  Ihem  in  a  shallow  vessel,  and  just  covered  its 
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surface  and  highest  orifice  with  water.  On  strewing  some 
powdered  chalk  on  the  surface  of  the  water  the  currents  were 
visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  on  placing  some  small  pieces 
of  cork  or  of  dry  paper  over  the  apertures,  I  could  perceive 
them  moving,  by  the  force  of  the  currents,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  feet  from  the  table  on  which  the  specimen  rested.  A 
portion  of  soft  bread,  pressed  between  the  fineers  into  a  gk>bu- 
tar  form,  with  a  diameter  larger  than  that  of  the  orifice,  and 
placed  over  it,  was  not  moved  away  in  a  mass  by  the  streaoH 
out  was  gradually  worn  down  by  the  current  beating  on  it» 
sides,  and  thus  propelled  to  a  cflstance  in  small  flakes.  A 
portion  of  unburnt  black-coal,  with  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice,  was  instantly  rolled  off  the  mouth  of  this  living  founr 
tain,  in  whatever  position  I  attempted  to  make  it  rest  upon  it. 
A  elobule  of  mercury,  of  equal  aiameter  with  the  orifice,  let 
fall  upon  it  through  a  glass  tube  was  not  removed  or  shaken, 
and  completely  stopped  the  current.  I  now  pierced,  with  a 
needle,  a  thin  superficial  canal,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  closed 
orifice,  and  established  a  new  current,  which  continued,  even 
after  removing  the  obstruction  from  the  original  orifice. 

A  globule  of  mercury,  of  any  smallness,  placed  over  the 
orifice  of  a  living  sponge,  is  too  heavy  to  be  affected  by  the 
small  column  of  water  which  impels  against  its  smooth  round 
surface,  flowing  at  the  rate  with  which  it  issues  from  that  ori- 
fice, and  is  useful  in  enabling  us  to  stop  up  the  currents  of 
certain  orifices,  in  order  to  direct  the  stream  with  greater 
force  through  a  particular  aperture,  which  we  wish  to  exam^ 
ine  through  the  microscope.  Bv  adopting  this  plan  with  a 
healthy  ^p^ongia  panicea^  which  has  generally  very  few  and 
large  orifices  on  the  surface,  we  can  aistincdy  perceive,  with 
the  naked  eye,  that  the  current  never  enters  by  the  same 
apertures  through  which  it  issues,  and  we  might  thus  measure 
the  whole  strength  of  the  forces  employed  to  produce  the 
currents  in  any  particular  specimen. 

But  as  the  Sponeia  cristata  was  the  kind  in  which  Mr  Ellis 
imagined  he  saw  the  water  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  same 
apertures,  I  placed,  in  a  glass  of  clear  water,  a  portion  of  thi^ 
sponge,  which  consisted  of  a  single  ridge,  with  a  range  ofptih 
jectmg  apertures  along  its  vortex,  and  on  examining,  for  sooie 
time,  with  a  pocket  lens,  each  of  the  apertures  in  succession, 
through  the  transparent  sides  of  the  vessel,  I  found  that  they 
all  sent  forth  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  stream  of  water 
firom  the  interior  of  the  animal,  with  occasional  discharges  of 
opaque  feculent  matter.    In  oiNdcr  to  be  still*  more  sati(^^ 
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that  none  of  the  apertures  were  destined  to  receive  or  inhale 

water,  while  others  propelled  it  from  the  animal,  I  placed 

under  the  microscope  a  small  luranch  of  the  Spongia  cocUitay 

on  which  there  were  only  three  apertures,  and  I  found  that, 

however  long  I  watched  them,  they  were  always  employed 

in  conveying  water  from  the  interior.    But  as  it  was  still  by 

no  means  impossible  that,  while  my  attention  was  fixed  on 

one  aperture  which  discharged  water,  another,  which  I  had 

just  quitted,  might  now  be  inhaling  that  fluid,  I  took  from  the 

rocks  some  specimens  of  the  Spongia  compressa^  constructed 

like  a  small  white  paper  bag,  with  only  one  round  aperture 

at  the  extremity  of  the  body ;  and  on  placing  each  in  succes- 

sioD  under  the  microscope  with  sea-water,  I  found  that  these 

animals  sent  forth  from  the  only  aperture  of  their  bodies  a 

slow  but  constant  stream. 

It  thua  appears,  that  the  round  apertures  on  the  surface  of 

a  living  six>nge,  are  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  a  constant 

stream  of  water  from  the  interior  of  the  body.    This  stream 

conveys  away  the  particles  of  excrementitious  matter  con- 

stimdy  separating  from  the  interior  of  the  canals,  and  which 

are  not  only  seen,  by  the  assistance  of  the  mici'oscope  con- 

standy  issuing  from  the  apertures,  but  are  even  perceived  by 

the  naked  eye  propelled  occasionally  in  flakes ;  and  when  a 

portion  of  any  kind  of  living  sponge  is  allowed  to  remain  for 

a  day  at  rest,  in  a  white  vessel  nlled  with  the  purest  sea-Water, 

accumulations  of  feculent  matter  are  always  seen  immediately 

UDder  each  orifice.    The  feculent  matter  of  the  Spongia  paL 

moto,  Spongia  ocukUa^  and  Spongia  xtrdmptlina^  consists  of  a 

very  fine  dark-brown  dust :  while  iti  the  Spon^a  panicea  and 

Spoima  cristata^  it  consists  of  larger  flbccuii  of  a  dark-grey 

membranaceous  substance.    The  streams  likewise  convey 

bom  the  interior  of  the  animal,  along  with  the  excrements, 

certain  soft,  round,  small  bodies,  generally  of  an  opaqUe  yeK 

low  colour,  which  are  distinctly  seen  disseminated  through 

the  whole  texture  of  most  marine  sponges,  and  which,  for  the 

present,  we  shall  consider  as  the  ova.    The  round  apertures 

pay,  therefore,  without  impropriety,  be  termed  fecal  orifices^ 

in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pores  of  a  verv  different 

nature,  which  are  destined  to  transmit  water  into  the  interior 

of  the  body. 

The  fecal  apertures  are  raised  to  the  extreikiities  of  pro- 
iectin£  papills,  in  such  sponges  as  cover  the  sides  of  rocks, 
in  order  to  convey  the  excrements  beyond  the  pores  and  gen- 
eral surCetce  of  the  animal.     In  the  ipon^a  oculata,  Sptn^ 
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palmate^  Spongia  xerampelina,  and  such  branched  species  as 
nave  a  soit  downy  surface,  the  fecal  orifices  are  ranged  in 
close  order  along  the  outer  margins  of  the  branches,  and  very 
few  are  observed  on  the  flat  surface,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
excrement  from  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  flat  woolly  sui«> 
faces,  which  would  be  very  apt  to  retain  it,  and  thus  choke 
up  the  groups  of  pores  which  are  seen  every  where  over  their 
surface.     Such  branched  sponges  have  not,  and  do  not  re- 
quire projecting  papillas,  because  they  hang  suspended  by  a 
narrow  stem,  and  are  kept  sufficiently  clean  by  receiving 
gentle  undulations  from  the  constant  motions  of  the  sea.   The 
same  applies  to  the  soft  downy  white  Spongia  cmnprasa^  which 
always  hangs  down,  and  whose  orifices  are  always  marginal* 
The  bright  yellow  porous  placentiform  mass  of  the  Spofr^jia 
paiiicta  has  no  papillae ;  indeed  the  fecal  orifices  are  some- 
times even  lower  than  the  general  surface  of  the  animal,  and 
I  have  never  seen  this  sponge,  excepting  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  rocks,  with  its  orifices  perpendicularly  downwards ; 
so  that  the  excrements  fall  clear  of  its  surface  by  their  own 
gravity,  without  the  assistance  of  papills.    The  flat  species 
which  are  found  encrusting  Fuel,  Sertulariae,  Corallines,  or 
other  moveable  bodies,  have  very  seldom  prominent  papills, 
because  they  are  cleansed    by  the  agitations  of   the  sea 
like  the  branched  sponges. 

What  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  surface  applies 
equally  to  their  means  of  receiving  food ;  for  it  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  free  entrance  of  water,  through  the  minute 
pores  on  its  surface,  that  these  animals  enjoy  health  or  exist- 
ence ;  and  we  shall  find  the  arrangement,  form,  and  structure 
of  these  pores,  beautifully  calculated  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  all  grosser  particles  into  the  interior  of  the  canals. 

Mr  Ellis  was  probably  led  to  imagine  that  the  currents 
passed  to  and  fro  through  the  same  apertures,  and  thus  to 
compare  these  openings  to  Polypi,  bv  observing  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  feculent  discharges,  which  do  not  come  out  in 
particlt«,  and  in  a  constant  stream,  but  generally  in  flakes  at 
intervals,  in  the  species  which  he  examined ;  or  he  may  have 
been  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  whirlpools  that  are 
generally  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  apertures  when  they  are 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  it  was  of  much  import* 
ance  in  the  physiology  of  the  sponge,  to  determine  precisely 
the  nature  and  direction  of  these  currents,  because  the  power 
of  sucking  in  and  throwing  out  water  by  the  same  onflces, 
like  Polypi,  hitherto  ascribed  to  thb  animal,  necessarily  inn 
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plied  the  existence  of  two  other  properties  which  it  has  loog 
oeen  supposed  to  possess,  the  power  of  contracting  and  dilat- 
ing its  apertures,  and  that  of  contracting  or  shaking  its  whole 
body  when  touched. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art*  XLIIL — Essay  on  Earthenware  and  Porcetam.-^Parkes^ 
Chemica/  Essays.] 

In  attempting  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  European 

ercelain,  it  may  be  remarkedi  that  although  porcelain  had 
en  brought  into  this  quarter  of  the  world  before  Christ,  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  there  b  reason  to  believe  that  the 
introduction  of  the  knowledge  of  making  porcelain  in  Europe 
was  but  of  late  years,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.*  Porce- 
lain is  not  made  even  now  in  the  Indies ;  what  is  consumed 
there  is  all  imported  either  from  Persia,  Japan,  or  China,  and 
the  other  kingdoms  between  China  and  Pe^« 

The  English  cannot,  I  presume,  lay  claim  to  much  excel- 
lence in  their  manufacture  of  earthenware  before  the  time  of 
the  late  Mr  Wedgwood,  who  began  his  indefati^ble  research- 
es about  the  year  1 750 :   for,  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  last 
century,  all  the  best  tiles  and  even  the  finer  sort  of  bricks 
were  imported  from  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland.t    Not 
but  that  bricks  and  tiles  of  clay  had  long  been  made  amongst 
us;  for  there  is  an  act  of  parliament  now  on  the  statute 
books,  that  was  passed  in  the  reign  'of  Edward  IV,|  which 
directs  the  time  lor  digging  the  earth,  the  manner  of  making 
the  bricks,  &c. ;  and  it  is  so  expressed,  that  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  bricks  had  been  made  in  England  from  time 
immemorial.     While  on  this  article,  I  am  desirous  of  men- 
tioning that  there  is  a  paper  on  the  process  of  burning  bricks, 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bergman's  Chemical  Essays,  and  that 
it  contains  many  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  that  occupation. 
It  seem^  strange  that  our  remote  ancestors  did  not  arrive 


*  Hinner*8  ObHrvationSf  toI.  i.  p.  76. 

t  Hooghton^s  CotUdiofufor  the  in^pravement  of  Hwkandry  and  Trade,  toI. 
if.  p.  20. 
t  See  nth  Edward  IV.  cap.  4. 
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at  greater  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  all  these  articles, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  island  produces  not  only  a 
great  variety  of  clays,  but  also  all  the  other  materials  necesr 
sary  for  the  production  of  the  best  earthenware  and  porce- 
lain :  Dr  Martin  Lister,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  distinguishes  no  less  than  two-and-twenty 
different  sorts  of  clay  in  britain,  which  fell  under  his  own 
observation.*  Moreover,  the  exquisite  pieces  of  workman- 
ship which  were  produced  at  different  periods  by  the  Englisb 
sculptors,  show  that  there  was  no  deficiency  of  genius  and 
skill  among  our  artists,  who  probably  conceived  that  the 
working  in  clay  was  beneath  their  attention. 

The  common  stoneware,  and  that  called  white  enamel,  have 
been  made  in  various  countries  of  Europe  ever  since  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  former  of  these  is  distinguished  by  a 
glaze  made  by  means  of  muriate  of  soda ;  the  latter  is  cov- 
ered with  a  real  glass,  rendered  opaque  by  the  white  oxide 
of  tin.t  Stoneware  is  the  only  article  of  pottery  that  can  be 
employed  for  chemical  purposes,  where  a  ^eat  beat  is  re- 

Siired.  Macquer  says  that  our  best  common  stoneware  is 
e  most  perfect  pottery  that  can  be,  and  that  it  has  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  finest  old  Japanese  porcelain.  Mr 
Pott,  the  author  of  LiAogeognosiOy  has  written  a  treatise  ex- 

!)re$sly  to  explain  the  requisite  perfections  of  stoneware  fo€ 
he  purpose  of  chemical  vessels ;  but  I  conceive  that  what  is 
made  at  Lambeth  near  London  by  the  best  of  those  manu- 
facturers, is  susceptible  of  but  little  improvement.  For  bdJ- 
ing  syrups,  and  for  many  other  culinary  purposes,  the  Lam- 
beth stoneware  is  the  best  article  that  can  possibly  be  em- 
ployed ;  as  it  is  cheap,  will  stand  a  great  heat,  and  is  perfect- 
ly wholesome ;  whereas  many  of  the  earthern  utensils  used 
in  our  kitchens  are  glazed  with  lead,  and  consequently  are 
extremely  dangerous.  Several  years  ago,  I  adverted  to  this 
subject  in  another  work ;  but  I  was  desirous  of  repeating  the 
admonition  now,  because  I  consider  the  health  of  me  commu- 
nitjT  must  be  impaired  by  the  frequent  use  of  earthen  vessels 
which  are  covered  with  the  common  Staffordshire  glaze.  The 
acetic  acid  will  readily  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead ;  hence  the 
boiling  of  pickles,  and  the  making  of  other  culinaiy  prepara- 
tions in  such  vessels,  must  be  highly  improper. 

■^^ 

•  PhU,  Tram.  No.  164,  p.  256.  Campbell's  PolititmL  Survey  of  Qreat  Bri- 
tain,  4lo.  1774,  vol.  ii.  page  16.  ^  ^  . 

t  The  oxided  of  many  other  metals  are  used  in  diflBreiit  branches  of  pot- 
tery, as  will  be  shown  in  connexion  with  the  latter  part  of  this  subject 
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The  white  enamel  ware  wa9  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
perfectioD  by  Bernard  de  Palissy,  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
A^D)  in  the  province  of  Guienne  in  France  $  a  spot  cele 
farated  for  being  the  birthplace  of  the  memorable  Joseph 
Bcaliger.** 

PaUssywasina  low  station  of  life;  but  he  was  eminent 
for  his  knowledge^  industry^  and  talents*  There  were  indeed 
io  many  interesting  traits  in  liis  character,  that  I  trust  I  shall 
be  excused  if  I  recite  a  few  of  the  chief  circumstances  of  his 
history. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  skilful  painter  upon  glass,!  but 
he  was  more  generally  known  as  a  chemist*  Originally  he 
was  a  land->surveyor  and  draughtsman ;  but  his  taste  for  natu^ 
ral  history  led  him  to  abandon  this  employment,  and  induced 
him  to  travel  for  instruction  over  the  whole  of  France  and 
Lower  Germany.  An  accidental  circumstance  threw  into  his 
hands  a  cup  of  enamelled  pottery ;  and,  from  that  time,  his 
whole  attention  and  f4CM*tune  were  taken  up  in  experiments  on 
eaamels.!  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  narra« 
tive  which  he  himself  has  given  of  his  labours. 

He  exhibits  himself  as  building  and  rebuildinff  his  furnaces, 
always  on  the  eve  of  success ;  worn  out  by  labour  and^  mis- 
fortune ;  the  derision  of  the  public ;  the  object  of  the  aingrv 
temonstrances  of  his  wife ;  and  then  as  being  reduced  to  such 
an  extremity  as  to  burn  his  furniture,  and  even  some  of  the 
vood*work  of  his  house,  to  keep  his  furnaces  going.  His 
workman  presses  him  for  money,  he  strips  himself,  and  gives 
him  part  cif  his  clothes*  But  at  length,  by  dint  of  indetatig^ 
able  labour,  constancy,  and  genius,  he  arrived  at  the  desir^ 
d^ree  of  perfection,  which  gained  him  the  esteem  and  con** 
sickration  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  first  who  formed  a  collection  of  natural  history 


*  Scalliger  is  called  memorabU,  becaiue  he  was  not  only  well  versed  In  all 
the  sciences,  but  understood  thirteen  different  languages.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  was  the  most  learned  man  that  any  age  ever  prddooed.  The  variety 
of  subjects  on  which  he  Wrote  with  applause  is  truly  astonishing. 

t  In  the  time  of  Palissy  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass  was  nearly  lost,  fa 
tMs  country  it  was  clamed  with  the  ARtss  vtBDitx ;  but  Mr  Walpole  has 
showUf  by  a  regular  seriea  of  artists  and  their  perfommnces,  that  this  seeret 
was  never  entirely  lost.    Walpole^s  Aneedateaof  Paintings 

\  The  modem  enamel  painting  is  quite  a  diflferent  art  This  Was  invented 
by  John  Petltot  of  Geneva.  An  account  of  hb  esperiments  and  diMOveriee 
may  be  seen  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  arncle  PMoif  and  also  la 
Qrain^t  Biographical  History,  vol.  u.  p.  280. 

Bast.  Jour.  June  fy  July,  1826.  56 
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at  Paris.  He  even  gave  lectures  on  that  science,  and  recetv*^ 
ed  a  moderate  subscription  from  each  of  his  auditors,  under 
the  obligation  of  returning  it  four-fold  if  any  thing  he  taught 
should  prove  false.  He  was  the  author  of  many  singtuar 
books  on  subjecu  of  agriculture,  fire,  earth,  salts,  &c.  that 
are  now  ver^  difficult  to  be  found,  and  it  is  to  him  especially 
that  Buffion  is  indebted  for  many  useful  hints. 

Palissy  was  the  first  who  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the 
priests,  to  affirm  that  fossil  shells  and  calcareous  mountains 
are  the  remains  of  real  shells ;  he  was  also  the  first  who 
taught  the  true  theory  of  springs,  and  was  in  all  respects  an 
eminent  and  accomplished  man*  The  very  form  of  his  works 
exhibits  a  proof  of  original  genius ;  they  consist  of  dialogues 
between  Theory  and  Practice,  in  which  Practice  b  always 
the  instructor,  while  Theory  is  represented  as  a  scholar 
proud  of  his  own  understanding,  but  indocile  and  ignorant* 

The  high  reputation  he  acquu^d,  and  the  obligations  under 
which  his  countrymen  stood  indebted  to  him,  were  however 
not  sufficient  to  defend  him  from  the  persecution  of  the 
I^eague ;  for,  being  a  protestant,  Matthew  de  Lawnay,*  one 
of  tne  greatest  fanatics  of  his  day,  caused  him  to  be  dragged 
to  the  nastile  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  acts  of  firmness  and  heroism. 

His  reply  to  Henpy  IIL  deserves  to  be  commemorated. 
^  My  good  man,"  says  the  King,  ^  if  you  cannot  reconcile 
yourself  to  the  matter  of  religion,  I  shall  be  compelled  te 
leave  you  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies."  "  Sire,"  said  Palis- 
sy, "  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  surrender  my  life ;  and  if  the 
action  could  have  been  accompanied  with  any  regret,  certain- 

Kit  must  have  vanished,  after  hearing  the  great  Kii%  of 
*ance  say,  ^  I  am  compelled.^  This,  Sire,  is  a  situation  to 
w  ich  neither  yourself,  nor  those  who  force  you  to  act  con- 
trary to  your  own  disposition  can  ever  reduce  me,  because  1 
am  prepared  for  death ;  and  because  neither  your  Majesty  nor 
your  whole  people  have  the  power  to  compel  a  simple  potter 
to  bend  his  knee  before  the  images  which  he  fabricates."! 
This  venerable  man  died  about  the  year  1590. 

Several  of  the  nations  of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighr 
teenth  century,  could  not  but  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  the 

*  This  man  mast  not  be  confoaoded  with  the  celebrated  De  Lannay  who 
wrote  **  Remarks  on  the  Roman  JurisprndeDce,"  and  died  in  1608. 

t  Chaptal's  Elements  of  Cheimttry,  toL  u.  p.  90;  and  tho  Biognpkied 
Dielionary,  article  Palissy. 
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manufacture  of  porcelain  had  not  been  introduced  among 
them*  At  this  time,  however,  a  fortunate  circumstance  arous- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  French  people,  and  directed  it  to  this 
important  subject. 

Francis  D^EntrecoUes,  who  had  resided  many  years  in 
China  as  a  Christian  missionary,  a  man  of  insinuating  man- 
ners, and  of  a  mild  and  affable  deportment,  had  the  address 
to  procure  specimens  of  the  materials  used  by  the  natives  in 
their  porcelain,  and  these  he  sent  to  France  with  a  summary 
description  of  the  Chinese  processes. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  so  jealous  a  people  as  the  Chi* 
nese  are  known  to  be,  should  have  allowed  of  European  mis* 
sionaries  being  settled  among  them.  The  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian Mosheim  has,  however,  investigated  this  subject,  and 
it  is  highly  amusing  to  read  his  account  of  the  arts  which  the 
Jesuits  practised  to  interweave  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  with 
those  of  Confucius,  and  to  learn  how  they  ingratiated  them* 
selves  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.* 

When  the  specimens  arrived  in  France,  the  celebrated 
Reaumur  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  to  discover  the 
method  of  imitating  the  Chinese  productions ;  and  he  per- 
severed with  amazing  industry  until  he  had  obtained  the  main 
object  be  had  in  view* 

The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter ;  the  mistakes 
he  made  during  the  investigation ;  the  cause  of  those  mis- 
takes, and  the  extent  of  his  success,  are  all  well  detailed  in 
the  French  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  translated  by  Mr  Keir, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Porcelain.  Mr  Reaumur 
himself  in  the  years  1727  and  1739  also  published  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  progress  in  this  inquiry,  in  two  memoirs  address- 
ed to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  which  were  printed  in 
their  Transactions. 

While  Reaumur  was  engaged  in  these  experiments,  porce- 
lain was  begun  to  be  manufactured  in  Saxony,  and  soon  after- 
wards other  manufactories  of  it  started  up  in  different  parts 
of  Germany.  We  had  also  an  establishment  for  making  it 
at  Chekea ;  and  since  that  period  various  companies  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  have  been  found- 
ed for  the  same  purpose. 

The  first  person  who  made  porcelain  for  sale  in  Saxony 
was  the  Baron  Botgar,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  was  the 


*9ee  an  ooCavo  pamphlet  printed  by  Tonson  in  1750,  entiUed  "  Autlientic 
Memoin  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China." 
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first  raanofactory  of  real  porcelam  in  Earope.  In  order  is 
nuch  as  possible  to  preserve  this  art  as  a  secret,  the  works 
were  rendered  impenetrable  to  any  but  those  who  were  im- 
mediately employed  in  them.* 

M*  I>e  la  Condamine,  in  his  journey  into  Italy,  visited  a 
manufiactory  of  porcelain  established  at  Florence  by  the 
Marquis  de  Ginori,  governor  of  Leghorn,  where  he  saw  8ta« 
tues  and  ffroups  half  as  large  as  nature,  and  noddled  £pow 
some  of  the  finest  antiques.  He  describes  the  body  of  the 
ware  as  being  equal  to  the  best  Chinese  manufacture,  and 
that  it  would  be  extremely  beautiful  if  it  had  a  whiter  glaz- 
ing ;  but  that  the  Marouis  was  determined  to  use  only  such 
materials  as  were  founa  in  his  own  country.  How  superior 
are  the  advantages  which  the  English  nobility  possess  for  im- 
proving the  manufactures  of  these  kingdoms,  if  it  were  thought 
becoming  in  them  to  attend  to  such  objects !  In  France,  the 
Count  de  Lauraguais  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  improvements 
in  porcelain  for  several  years  with  uncommon  ardour  and 
success.    French  Cktmical  Dictionary. 

The  establishments  of  the  most  consequence  among  the 
modems  are,  one  at  Dresden ;  the  King  of  Prussians  own 
manu£au!tory  at  Berlin ;  and  the  extensive  works  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  King  of  France  at  Sevres,t  near  Paris. 
There  is  also  a  consMerable  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  at  Montpelierf  a  descriptive  account  of 
which,  together  with  the  process  for  making  the  peculiar 
glaze  which  is  employed  there,  was  published  some  years 
ago  in  the  AnnaUa  de  CAemte.| 

-  Frederick  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  had  conceived  so 
hi^  an  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  manufectdry  at 
Dresden,  that  when  he  conquered  Saxbny  he  took  many  of 
the  best  workmen  away  by  force,  and  transported  them  td 
his  own  pottery  at  Beriin.^  This  manufactory  at  Berlin 
since  the  year  1763  has  been  carried  on  for  his  Majesty^i 
own  private  account,  with  success  and  With  good  taste.  Five 
hun<ned  men  have  constant  employmek)t  in  it,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  porcelain  are  annually  exported.|| 

*  See  the  Tracelt  of  Jonas  Hanwm/f  in  4  Tolomet,  4ttt.  London,  1758. 

t  For  an  Interesting  aeconnt  of  the  etfmUitbinefit  and  maaagement  of  the 
aaaniiiactory  at  Sevref>  lee  the  memoir  of  Brangalart,  (he  aapaffiiitaiMlaat  af 
the  worlci.    Phil,  Mag.  vol.  liii  p.  842;  and  vol.  ilv.  p.  17,  ke. 

t  Annates  de  Chimie,  tome  it  p.  73— SS. 

§  Wraiall*!  Mtmwntftlu  CovrU  of  BnUm,  Druim^km.  8  vola.  ara  Loo* 
don,  1806.  <         ( 

II  Bosching*!  Tow;  and  Uie  Appendix  to  Uie  JUMA/y  Revim^  voL  It.  p.  664. 
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Mr  Jonas  Haoway,  in  the  account  of  his  travdi,  hti  pob* 
Ibbed  a  particubr  detail  of  an  immense  coUettion  of  porce- 
lain which  b  laid  up  in  the  Chinese  palace  at  Dresden.  The 
whole  recital  would  be  unsuitable  to  these  Essays ;  but  the 
following  particulars  will  show  how  the  Elector  of  Saxonj 
Talued  himself  on  account  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  had  arrived  in  his  dominions.* 

**  The  vaults  of  this  palace,"  says  he,  "  consist  of  fourteen 
apartments  filled  with  Chinese  and  Dresden  porcelain.  One 
would  imagine  there  was  sufficient  to  stock  a  whole  country ; 
ami  yet  they  say,  with  an  air  of  importance,  that  a  hundred* 
thousand  pieces  more  are  wanted  to  complete  the  intention  of 
fortiishing  this  sirigle  palace." 

^  Here  are  a  ereat  number  of  porcetain  figures  of  wohres, 
bears,  leopards,  &c.,  some  of  them  as  big  as  the  life ;.  a  pro- 
digioua  variety  of  birds,  and  a  curious  collection  of  different 
flowers.  A  clock  is  preparing  for  the  gallery,  whose  belb 
are  to  be  also  of  porcelain :  I  beard  one  of  them  proved,  and, 
sufficient  to  form  any  music ;  but  the  hammers  must  be  of 
wood  " 

^  Here  are  forty«eigfat  large  China  vases,  which  appear  to 
be  of  no  use,  nor  any  way  extraordinary,  except  tor  their 
mat  size ;  and  yet  his  Polish  Majesty  purcha&ed  them  di 
me  late  King  of  Prussia  at  the  price  of  a  whole  regiment  of 
dragootis.'^ 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  Mr  Hanway  mentions  one 
very  interesting  circumstance,  viz.  that  samples  of  the  Jirst 
tthrU  to  make  china  in  Saxony  were  laid  up  by  the  King  of 
Poland  in  this  palace,  together  with  specimens  of  all  the  im^ 
provements,  in  their  several  gradations,  from  the  firsts  till  the 
time  when  the  mahufactory  arrived  at  its  utmost  state  of  per- 
feetioD  4  an  idea  truly  philosophical,  and  which  reflects  moref 
honour  on  his  memory  than  tne  bartering  away  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects  for  pieces  of  foreign  porcelain. 
The  passion  for  collecting  porcdain  has  been  common  in 

*  The  potters  of  Dresden  were  always  as  carious  in  the  managemeBft  of 
their  ovens  as  they  are  in  the  manufacture  of  their  porcelain.  Nothing  but 
white  wood  is  employed  for  heating  the  kilns,  and  this  is  never  used  till  it  is 
become  thoroafhly  ory. 

t^  fliitorM  Atemmt  e/  ilu  Briiuk  Tradt  over  the  Catpian  Sea,  with  a 
JmtrtuU  •/  TroHii^  by  Jonas  Hanway,  4  vols.  4to.  London,  1^S3. 

t  The  potters  in  Saxony  are  so  lexact  in  the  management  of  their  mannfae- 
tories,  that  they  emfrfoy  neme  but  the  pnrest  rain-water  for  sbaking  the  clay ; 
thd  they  prepare  thd  day  only  twice  a  3rear.  at  the  eaufnokes ;  conceiving 
that  at  those  seasons  the  water  is  less  contaninated  witn  foreign  ingredients. 
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most  countrtet.  Dr  Campbell  remarics  that  ^  to  Ormus,  at 
the  proper  seaaon  of  the  year,  resorted  the  merchants  from 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey.  At  these  seasons,^'  he  says,  ^  the 
city  wore  a  new  face,  the  outsides  of  the  houses  were  adorn- 
ed with  cabinets  of  porcelain,  and  with  beautiful  paintings ; 
and  all  the  riches  of  the  East  blazed  in  the  eyes  of  the  cap- 
tivated spectator."* 

The  greatest  pcirt  of  the  earthenware  that  is  now  made  in 
England  is  manufactured  in  a  particular  district  of  about 
ten  miles  extent,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stafibrd- 
shire  Potteries.t  Here  earthenware  has  probably  been  made 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  ^  but  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  ambition  among  the  manufacturers  to 
improve  the  art,  or  to  produce  any  works  of  taste,  till  the 
late  Mr  Wedgwood  engaged  in  the  business.  This  most  ex- 
cellent man  brought  modellers  from  Italy  and  from  other 
Earts  of  the  continent,  whom  he  engaged  at  high  wages ;  and 
e  also  constantly  etap\ojed  a  competent  chemist  in  expert- 
ment&,||  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  conduce 
to  extend  the  employment  of  earthenware  throughout  Europe, 
or  that  could  in  any  way  tend  to  give  a  permanency  to  the 
staple  manufactory  of  the  county  which  had  riven  him  birth. 

Amidst  a ,  collection  of  the  most  beautiful  medallions  d* 
British  and  Foreign  Worthies,  the  manufactory  at  Etroria 
produces  vases  and  urns  in  imitation  of  jasper  and  other  va- 
riegated stones ;  a  fine  black  porcelain,  of  which  very  beau- 
tiful vases  and  bas-reliefs  are  made,  after  antique  patterns ; 
Etruscan  vases  ornamented  with  encaustic  paintings,  after  the 
antique ;  and  bas-reliefs  of  a  white  composition,  on  coloured 
grounds,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  enlai^ed  cameos.  To  the 
late  Mr  Wedgwood  the  coimtry  is  indebted  for  all  these  dis- 
coveries in  the  art  of  pottery. 

Notwithstanding  the  energy  with  which  Mr  Wedgwood  de- 
voted his  inventive  talents  and  chemical  knowledge,  to  the 
improvement  of  his  favourite  manufacture,  during  the  course 


•  PoUHcal  Survey,  vol,  i.  p.  37. 

t  Some  account  of  this  manufactoiy  may  be  seen  in  Plot's  Hittory  efStttf' 
fardthirt ;  in  Arthur  Youn^'i  Six  Mmths*  Tour  througk  ihe  Mrtk  of  Englmdt 
in  4  vols  8vo.  London,  1770 ;  in  Ailcin'i  AeeowU  of  the  Couniry  round  Mmh 
eheMtr  ;Bnd  in  the  Chemical  Cateehimn,  chap.  v.  page  110. 

t  In  sinking  pits  very  evident  remains  of  Roman  potteries  bftve  been  dis- 
covered, and  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  present  surface  of  the  land. 

II  See  the  first  vol.  of  these  Essays,  p.  22. 
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of  a  long  and  industrious  life,  I  have  no  doubt  that  chemistry 
might  still  confer  many  benefits  on  the  [)Otter'B  art,  if  the 
manufacturers  in  general  would  bestow  such  an  education 
upon  their  children  as  would  enable  them  to  pay  a  proper 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  science. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  have  myself  frequently  inspect- 
ed several  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  earthenware  in 
this  kingdom,  as  well  as  many  others  of  inferior  note,  and 
have  examined  their  various  processes  with  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  A  residence  of  several  years  at  Stoke-upon* 
Trent^  in  the  midst  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  affordea  me 
the  best  opportunities  for  this  purpose,  and  enabled  me  to 
make  those  inquiries  at  my  leisure,  and  to  acquire  that  infor- 
mation whkh  none  but  an  inhabitant  could  easily  have  ob- 
tained. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  for  me,  while  giving  an 
account  of  this  manufactory  as  at  present  conducted,  to  go 
much  into  detail ;  because,  if  this  were  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  it  would  be  necessary  to  devote  a  volume  or  more  to 
the  purpose ;  for  I  am  acquainted  with  few  manufactories  in 
which  the  operations  are  more  numerous  and  diversified. 

On  this  account,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  such  an 
outline  of  the  business  as  will  afford  the  general  reader  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  nature  of  the  different  operations  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  shall  propose,  for  the  consideration  of  the  manu- 
fiau^turers  themselves,  such  hints  for  the  improvement  of  some 
of  the  processes,  as  I  conceive  to  be  worth  their  attention. 

Before  1  proceed  to  a  descriptive  detail  of  the  several  pro- 
cesses in  the  manufactory  of  earthenware,  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of  the  different  materials 
which  are  usually  employed  to  form  the  body  of  the  ware 
itself. 

• 

It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  ingredients  are  clay  and 
flint;  the  former  of  which,  when  pure,  is  known  to  chemists 
by  the  name  of  alumina  and  the  latter  by  the  name  of  silica ;: 
and  that  no  kind  of  earthenware  can  ever  be  perfect,  unless 
it  be  made  of  a  suitable  sort  of  clay,'*'  and  in  that  proportion 
onlj  which  shall  be  correspondent  to  the  quantity  of  flint 
employed.  The  experience  of  ages  has  confirmed  this,  and 
has  proved  that  good  pottery,  as  Vauquelin  has  remarked, 

•  Macqcier'8  Paper  on  Clays,  in  the  Memoin  of  the  Aeadttnyfor  the  year 
1*^66,  b  highly  dMenring  of  perusal. 
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firom  bad,  less  b  the  diversity  of  its  elements,  than  id 
their  propofticms.  How  crude  have  been  the  notions  of  aieii 
respecting  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies  1  The  great  Buffoo 
^  considered  clay  to  be  merely  silica  attenuated,  and,  as  it 
were,  rotted  by  the  action  of  water,  the  air,  and  the  sun." 

Baume  was  of  opbion  that  sulphuric  acul  is  a  component 
part  of  all  clays,*  and  that  the  difference  which  is  observable 
In  different  samples  of  this  earth  is  chiefly  owing  to  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  this  acid — 'but  this  opinion  is  also  erro- 
neous. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  clay  in  common  use  in  the  StaP 
fordshire  potteries*  and  they  are  known  isy  the  following 
af^lations,  viz.  Black  clay,  Uracking  clay,  Breton  clay,  and 
Jalue  clay.  The  two  former  are  the  produce  of  the  south  of 
Devonshire,  the  others  are  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
in  the  county  of  DorseL  With  regard  to  the  price  of  these 
clays,  that  of  the  two  first  is  14^.  per  ton,  delivered  on  board 
the  vessel,  or  44s.  when  delivered  in  the  potteries.  The 
pric^  of  the  two  latter  is  31  #.  on  board,  or  firom  48«.  to  53#« 
per  ton,  when  delivered  to  the  works. 

The  black  clay  takes  its  name  from  the  colour  which  it 
usually  bears,  and  this  is  derived  from  a  quantity  of  bitumen 
or  coaly  matter  which  it  contains.  This  carbonaceous  por^ 
tion  is,  however,  entirely  consumed  when  the  clay  passes 
through  the  potter's  oven,  for  the  articles  made  with  it  become 
when  iM^perly  fired  of  a  good  white.t  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious 
fact,  tnat  the  blacker  this  clay  is  when  it  is  first  dug,  the  more 
white  will  the  earthenware  oe^  which  is  made  with  it. 

The  second  kiod,  called  crackings  has  acquired  its  name 
from  a  property  which  it  has  of  occasioning  the  ware  to  crack 
during  the  first  process  of  burnkig,  or  while  making  it  into 
biscuit,  if  by  accident  a  larger  quantity  than  visual  of  it  has 
been  employed.  But  notwithstanding  tnis  singular  propertyi 
the  manufacturers  are  fond  of  it,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
whiteness.  It  is,  however,  always  dangerous  to  use  it,  unless 
it  be  employed  with  judgment,  because  it  has  a  peculiar  ten^ 


*  For  tbe  propertief  of  the  best  porcelain  clay  coniuU  the  Freocb  Chem- 
eal  Dieiumaty,  article  Clojf,  or  ChaptaPs  Chemistry  tipplied  to  tht  Artif  toI.  iii. 
p.a&6. 

t  The  Roman  pottert  mutt  have  learnt  that  the  natiTe  clays  diil^  yery 
much  in  their  nature  and  properttei,  for  they  had  different  names  to  diitin- 

gish  them;  such  as  JirgUtm  for  potter**  clay;  7«rr« jmmmm,  bUok  ela^) 
ueargiUuniy  white  clay ;  7err«  mgiUarv,  ftne  clay ;  and  Tascwiwi,  the 
olay  for  cmciMes. 
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dency  to  crack  even  when  mixed  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  silica.  Every  kind  of  cla^,  when  dried  without  any  ad- 
mixture, will  be  liable  to  this  inconvenience;  because,  if  pure 
argillaceous  earth  be  made  sufficiently  soft  to  be  modelled  by 
the  potter^s  wheel,  it  will  shrink  one  inch  in  twelve  during  the 
process  of  drying,  and  this  will  inevitably  produce  the  effect 
in  question. 

The  third  kind  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  brozon  clay.  The  excellency  of  this  sort  is, 
that  it  burns  white,  without  danger  of  its  cracking  like  the 
last,  species,  although  it  is  liable  to  another  imperfection  which 
is  termed  crazing.  Some  manufacturers,  nowever,  employ 
this  clay  largely,  while  others,  on  account  of  this  peculiar 
property,  refuse  it  entirely. 

Crazing  is  a  technical  term  to  denote  the  cracking  of  the 
glaze.  It  is  believed  that  this  generally  arises  from  a  defec- 
tive union  of  the  glaze  with  the  body,  owing  to  the  clay,  or 
the  mixture  of  the  clay  with  the  other  materials  being  ill 
calculated  to  receive  the  glaze  properly.  But  may  it  not  be 
occasioned  rather  by  the  glaze  itself  being  not  perfectly  fusi- 
ble ?  I  suspect,  however,  that  it  more  frequently  originates 
from  Ihe  circumstance  of  the  ware  being  drawn  out  of  the 
oven  before  it  has  time  to  cool  c^radually,  and  for  the  glass  to 
become  properly  annealed.  If  lime  be  mixed  with  the  ma- 
terials which  form  the  bodv  of  the  ware,  that  will  unavoida- 
bly occasion  the  crazing  of  the  glaze. 

The  fourth  kind,  called  blue  clay^  is  considered  to  be  the 
best,  and,  indeed,  it  alwavs  costs  the  highest  price.  This  not 
only  burns  white,  but  it  forms  a  very  solid  kind  of  ware,  and 
will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  flint  than  any  other ;  and 
it  is  well  known  to  potters,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
silica,  the  whiter  will  be  the  earthenware ;  though  if  more  of 
this  species  of  earth  should  be  employed  than  the  clay  will 
admit,  it  would  occasion  the  goods  to  crack  in  the  second 
burning.  Both  this  and  the  brown  clay  are  now  much  used 
for  making  porcelain.* 

It  requires  much  practice  to  be  enabled  to  understand  the 
nature  of  clays  sufficiently  to  employ  them  in  pottery  to  the 
best  advantage.  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  notes  to  Neumann's  Chem- 
istry, has  given  the  results  of  many  experiments  on  the  mix- 
ture of  clay  with  the  different  earths  and  earthy  compounds 

'    ■  .  ■  , 

^  An  interesting  enHmeration  of  a  variety  of  other  uses  to  which  clay  may 
be  applied,  will  be  found  in  Fourcroy's  Sytlem  of  Chfmittryf  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

Bost.  Jour.  June  ^  Juh/j  1826.  57 
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for  the  purposes  of  making  pottery,  which  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  this 
subject.*  Chaptal  speaks  of  a  white  earth  from  Ayoree  in 
North  America,  which  the  French  potters  employ.  Would 
not  this  be  of  equal  value  to  our  manufacturers  ? 

Silica,  or  pure  flint,  as  I  have  stated  above,  is  likewise  an 
important  article  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware ;  fornh 
ing,  in  general,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
of  the  bulk  of  the  prepared  mixture  or  paste,  when  taken  by 
weight. 

There  is  however  one  remarkable  difference  in  the  proper- 
ties of  silica  and  alumina,  which  has  a  very  manifest  effect 
on  porcelain.  Pure  silica  is  transparent;  but  the  thinnest 
lamina  of  alumina  is  entirely  opaque. 

Alumina  has  such  an  afiinity  for  silica  that  it  will  unite  with 
it  even  in  the  humid  way,  and  form  a  kind  of  mortar,  which 
will  harden  by  time,  and  be  afterwards  incapable  of  decoai- 
position  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  combination 
IS  the  basis  of  many  of  the  gems  and  precious  stones. 

Much  of  the  flint  used  in  England  is  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lame  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland : 
but  as  this  comes  out  of  a  bed  of  limestone,  it  is  not  so  good 
for  the  potter's  use  as  the  chalk  flint.  The  price  of  the  latter 
is  at  this  time  about  355.  per  ton,  delivered  in  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries.  The  flint  which  is  most  approved  is  procured 
chiefly  from  Gravesend,  where  it  is  found  imbedded  in  the 
chalk.t  It  is  usually  sold  at  40^.  per  ton,  delivered  at  the 
works. 

The  English  potters  procure  their  flint  on  these  low  terms, 
because  the  people  who  are  employed  in  Kent  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  getting  the  limestone  and  chalk,  are  ob- 
liged to  raise  the  flint  also ;  which  being  in  their  way,  the 
proprietors  of  the  quarries  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  even  at  a 
very  inferior  price. 

It  has  been  su^ested  by  a  friend  of  mine,  that  an  inex- 
haustible source, Tor  supplying  the  manufacturers  with  very 
excellent  flint,  would  be  the  sea-shore ;  and  that  a  person 
conversant  with  chemistry  might  readily  examine  a  few  sam- 
ples of  pebbles,  and  determine  which  were  most  suitable  for 
making  good  pottery. 


•  Lewis's  Neumann,  London,  1773,  toI.  i.  p.  30,  kc. 
f  Silica  is  also  a  component  part  of  variotis  other  fltoites,  and  U  die  basis 
of  rock  crystal,  qoarti,  a^ata,  fcc. 
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_  » 

For  makii^  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  a  considerable 

Siantity  of  (Ornish  clay  is  also  used,  known  commonly  by 
e  name  of  China-clay.  This  is  the  decomposed  fel-spar  of 
the  eranite ;  and  it  is  prepared  in  Cornwall  by  the  clay- 
merchants  themselves,  before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries. 

There  are  huge  masses  or  rather  mountains  of  white  gra- 
nite in  Cornwall,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county  this  is 
found  to  be  partially  decomposed ;  and  it  is  where  this  is 
the  case,  that  the  mineral  is  raised  and  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  earthenware  and  porcelain,  it  having  been 
discovered  some  years  ago,  by  Mr  Cookworthv  of  Plymouth, 
that  this  mineral  furnishes  us  with  the  true  ftoo/tn,  and  also 
with  the  petuntse  of  the  Chinese. 

Granite  is  composed  of  quartz,  fel-spar,  and  mica :  and 
Mr  Gerhard  founa,  in  making  an  experiment  on  granite,  that 
the  fel-spar  melted  into  a  transparent  £lass ;  under  it  the  mica 
lay  in  the  form  of  a  black  slag,  and  me  quartz  remained  un- 
altered.* 

To  render  the  decomposing  granite  of  Cornwall  fit  for  the 
manufacturer,  the  following  method  is  adopted.  The  stone  is 
broken  up  by  means  of  a  pickaxe,  and  then  thrown  into  a 
stream  of  running  water.  This  washes  off  the  light  argilla- 
ceous parts  and  keeps  them  in  suspension,  whilst  the  quartz 
and  the  mica,  thus  separated,  are  allowed  to  subside  near  the 
place  where  the  stone  is  first  raised. 

At  the  end  of  these  rivulets  are  a  certain  kind  of  catch- 
pools,  where  the  water  is  at  last  arrested,  and  time  is  allowed 
for  the  pure  clay,  with  which  the  water  is  thus  charged,  to 
separate  entirely  from  it.  As  soon  as  all  the  clay  has  sub- 
siaed,  the  water  is  drawn  out  of  these  receptacles.  The  solid 
matter  is  then  du^  up  in  square  blocks,  and  laid  on  what  are 
called  linneesj  which  are  several  connected  series  of  strong 
shelves,  erected  so  as  to  allow  a  proper  circulation  of  air,  in 
order  that  the  clay  may  be  more  enectually  dried  for  sale. 
It  is  then  packed  in  casks  and  sent  to  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
^ries,  and  ekewhere,  under  the  name  of  China-clay.  Thus 
prepared,  it  is  extremely  white,  and  in  the  state  of  an  impal- 
pable powder.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  none  of  the 
native  clays  are  entirely  free  from  foreign  ingredients.  If 
pure  argillaceous  earth  be  required,  it  caa  only  be  procured 


*  flicbolion'i  CHemiaU  DietiMarjf. 
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from  alum,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  ie^ 
composed  by  an  alkali.  In  this  process  the  pure  clay  wiD 
subside,  which  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  for  use. 

The  price  of  these  Cornish  clays  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  kind ;  but  for  many  of  the  oner  pur- 
poses of  pottery,  they  are  absolutely  indispensable.  They 
are  very  smooth  and  ductile,  and  their  extreme  whiteness  is 
very  remarkable.  It  was  analysed  by  Mr  Wedgwood,  and 
found  to  consist  of  60  parts  alumina  and  '20  of  silica. 

The  Cornish  clay  is  also  extremely  useful  for  making  cru- 
cibles, as  it  will  not  fuse  by  the  addition  of  any  of  the  com- 
mon fluxes.  In  using  these  crucibles,  however,  they  should 
always  be  put  within  others  which  are  of  little  value ;  the 
inner  ones  will  then  acquire  the  heat  gradually,  otherwise 
they  would  be  in  great  danger  of  breaking. 

besides  the  clays  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  Cornish 
granite  itself  is  often  used  with  the  clay  on  account  of  the 
binding  quality  which  it  possesses,  and  its  knitting  as  it  were 
the  other  materiak  mo  e  closely  by  its  fusibility,  it  being 
naturally  more  fusible  than  the  earths  usually  employed  in 
this  manufactory :  for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  neither  clay, 
silica,  nor  lime,  will  melt  singly  ;  but  by  mixing  these  three 
species  in  due  proportions  the  greatest  degree  of  fusibility  is 
acquired.* 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  several  articles  which 
are  most  commonly  employed  in  making  pottery,  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  explain  in  what  manner  these  are  separately 
prepared  for  use. 

The  flints  are  managed  in  this  way ;  they  are  first  burnt 
in  a  kiln  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  somewhat  similar 
in  form  to  a  common  lime-kiln ;  and  then  they  are  ground  be- 
tween very  hard  stones  by  a  great  power,  which  is  given 
either  by  the  water-wheel  or  by  a  steam-engine.  In  con- 
structing the  apparatus  the  purity  and  hardness  of  the  stones 
are  of  very  material  consequence ;  for  should  they  contain 
calcareous  earth,  a  portion  of  this  would  be  abraded  during 
the  grinding  of  the  flint,  which  would  prove  very  detrimentsu 
to  the  pottery  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

To  enable  the  operator  to  expedite  the  process,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  grind  the  flints  finer,  a  quantity  of  water  is 
thrown  into  the  mill  with  them,  so  that  the  article,  when  fin- 
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ished,  has  much  the  appearance  and  the  consistence  of  cream. 
The  health  of  the  workmen  is  also  preserved  by  this  expe- 
dient ;  for,  before  this  method  was  adopted,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  often  became  charged  with  the  finer  particles  of 
the  flint,  which,  entering  into  ihe  lungs,  sometimes  produced 
the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

The  grinding  the  flint  with  water  was  first  practised  by  the 
celebrated  Brindley,  well  known  for  his  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  inland  cana^.  The  mills  now  in  use  were  also  invent- 
ed by  him;  and  are  composed  of  a  very  hard  siliceous  stone 
calleid  chert,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  it  is  io^portant  to  attend  to  the 
nature  of  the  stone  which  is  employed  in  these  mills,  and 
some  years  ago  I  was  told  of  a  very  severe  loss  which  was 
sustained  by  many  of  the  laree  potters,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  supplied  witp  great  quantities  of  prepared 
flint  which  nad  been  ground  by  stones  containing  a  consider- 
able portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  being  mixed  with 
the  flmt,  and  eventually  with  the  material  ttseif,  occasioned 
to  the  body  of  manufacturers  a  loss  of  many  thousand 
pounds. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  clay,  it  is  first  mixed  with  water  to 
the  consistence  of  cream  :  the  design  of  this  is,  that  it  may 
be  the  more  easily  passed  through  the  sieves,  and  intimately 
united  with  the  ground  flint,  which  could  not  be  done  with 
uniformity  and  certainty  if  these  earths  were  mixed  dry. 

The  mixture  of  the  clay  and  water  in  the  first  instance,  is 
generally  effected  by  means  of  long  wooden  instruments, 
which  the  men  move  backwards  and  forwards  with  consider- 
able force  throughout  the  whole  mass.  It  is  an  operation  of 
great  labour,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  term  blunging. 

The  ground  flint  is  mixed  in  a  similar  way  with  water,  and 
the  stirring  is  continued  until  it  become  one  uniform  fluid 
mass.  But  these  earths,  the  clay  and  the  flint,  are  aFways 
blunged  separately  ;  because,  if  otherwise,  and  the  two  earths 
were  mixed  before  being  deprived  of  their  impurities,  which 
cannot  be  done  till  they  are  brought  into  a  fluid  state,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  observe  the  requisite  proportions  of 
each. 

The  Purification  of  these  earths  is  effected  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  which  the  chemist  calls  Elutriation.  When 
the  earth  has  been  well  broken  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
Water,  it  is  put  into  vats,  or  other  large  vessels ;  and  when  it 
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has  stood  k>Qg  enoueh  for  the  grosser  parts  to  subside,  the 
fluid  coDtabing  the  nner  particles  is  drawn  off  by  a  plug,  and 
reserved  for  use. 

In  every  preparation  of  these  materials  for  the  formation 
of  earthenware  or  porcelain,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  attend  to  the  relative  quantities  of  each :  therefore,  when- 
ever these  mixtures  of  the  fluid  clay  with  the  flint  are  to  be 
made,  they  are  always  done  with  some  nicety,  an  attention 
bemg  paiJ  to  the  specific  gravity  of  each  of  the  fluids,  which 
is  eiUier  made  heavier,  or  diluted  further  with  water,  as  th^ 
case  may  require.  The  mixture  of  clay  and  water  after  it 
has  passed  once  through  the  sieve,  is  generally  brought  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  24  oz.  the  wine  pint.  A  pint  measure  of 
the  ground  flint  and  water,  when  in  the  same  state,  is  usually 
32  ounces. 

When  the  clay  and  the  flint  are  mixed  in  suitable  propor- 
tions, the  whole  mass,  in  this  state  of  semifluidity,  is  passed 
through  the  sieves  to  take  out  any  remaining  impurities,  and 
also  to  detain  those  particles  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
levigated.  The  mixture  is  then  passed  through  the  finest 
silk  lawn,  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  no  unbroken  pieces  re- 
maining in  it,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  state  of  the  utmost 
imiformity  and  smoothness.'*' 

The  next  object  is,  to  separate  the  water  which  has  been 
employed  with  such  profusion,  and  the  readiest  way  of  effect- 
ing this  is  found  to  be  by  the  direct  application  of  beat*  The 
mass  is  therefore  now  poured  into  very  long  brick  troughs, 
which  are  built  with  flues  under  them  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
afford  heat  enough  to  produce  an  ebulition  in  the  mixture ; 
and  this  is  continued  until  so  much  of  the  water  is  evaporated 
as  will  reduce  the  mass  to  the  desired  consistence. 

The  evaporation  is,  indeed,  never  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point ;  because,  if  this  mixture  of  the  earths  were  allowed  to 
become  nearly  dry,  it  would  not  be  kneadable  by  the  usual 
methods ;  neither  could  it  be  worked,  by  the  hand  or  the 
wheiel,  into  any  of  those  forms  which  it  may  be  the  intenti<m 
or  the  interest  of  the  potter  to  impart  to  it. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  mixture  of  the  day 
and  the  flint  with  water,  is  known  in  the  trade  by  the  name 
of  slip ;  that  the  place  in  which  it  is  kept  is  the  slip-houses 
and  the  trough  on  which  it  is  boiled  is  called  the  alip^n. 


*^  curious  account  of  the  Spanish  method  of  preparing  the  clay^ 
making  the  alcarazas,  or  wine-cooiers,  may  be  seen  in  a  Memoir  by  jLutey- 
fie,  in  the  Journal  dts  Mine$,  for  1798. 
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When  the  mixture  has  been  thus  brought  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, it  ought  to  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  that  the 
materials  may  become  more  intimately  united  than  they  can 
ever  be  by  mere  mechanical  force :  but  in  general  this  is  not 
much  attended  to,  although  every  manufacturer  is  fully  aware 
of  its  Importance.  Want  of  room,  of  time,  and  often  of  capi- 
tal, occasions  it  to  be  sometimes  used  warm  from  the  slip-kiln, 
and  not  uncommonly  when  it  has  been  lyins  for  only  a  few 
hours  or  days,  tn  China  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  tne  pre- 
pared clay  to  remain  from  14  to  30  years  before  it  is  thought 
to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  use ;  aiid  I  have  heard  of  some  districts 
where  it  is  customary  for  a  father  to  prepare  as  much  porce- 
lain-clay as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  use  of  his  son  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  his  life. 

When  the  dried  mass  has  been  removed  from  the  kiln,  the 
next  process  is  that  of  tempering  it,  which  is  effected  by  first 
beating  it  with  mallets,  and  then  turning  it  and  beating  it 
again,  and  again,  with  small  spades,  or  paddles,  as  the  work- 
men call  them,  until  it  is  thought  to  be  as  well  tempered  as  it 
can  be  by  these  operations. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  this  is  not  pure  clay,  but  a 
mixture  of  all  the  ingredients.  Vauquelin  says  that  ^  Silex 
constantly  forms  at  least  two-thirds  of  most  pottery ;  alumine 
from  a  fifth  to  one-third ;  lime  from  one  five-hundredth  to  one 
twenty-hundredth  part ;  and  iron  from  the  minutest  quantity 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent.'' 

The  mass,  after  the  operation  of  beating,  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess called  skmping.  For  this  purpose  it  is  removed,  in  the 
state  of  large  lumps,  to  a  convenient  bench  or  table,  where  a 
man  having  cut  it  across  with  a  brass  wire,  unites  it  again  by 
slapping  one  of  the  halves  down  upon  the  other  with  all  his 
force ;  he  then  cross-cuts  it  again  and  again,  and  as  often 
unites  it  by  main  force,  as  before. 

This  cutting  the  clav  in  pieces  and  slapping  it  together,  is  a 
laborious  operation;  but  it  must  always  be  contmued  until 
the  air-buboles,  which  the  mass  at  first  contained  in  great 
abundance,  are  all  driven  out  of  it ;  because,  if  the  air  was 
not  thus  carefully  expelled  from  the  clay,  it  would  escape 
when  it  became  rarified  in  the  oven,  and  this  would  produce 
such  blisters  as  would  spoil  the  manufactured  goods.  On  this 
account  the  slapping  is  continued  until  the  mass  exhibits, 
wherever  it  may  be  cut,  a  perfectly  smooth  and  homogeneous 
surface. 
Of  late  years  Mr  Wedgwood  and  some  other  considerable 
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Betters  have,  however,  emploved  an  apparatus  invented  bjr 
r  Thomas  Lowe  of  Nottingnam,  which  effects  all  these  pur- 
poses at  once.     It  is  moved  by  a  steam-engine,  and  performs 
all  these  operations  with  a  surprising  economy  of  time  and 
labour.     It  first  breaks  the  burnt  flint ;  it  then  grinds   it  in 
water,  and  another  part  of  the  apparatus  performs  the  hither- 
to laborious  operation  of  blunging*  the  clay  in   water   and 
breaking  it  into  a  semi-fluid  and  uniform  mass.     When  this  is 
done,  it  is  run  off  and  sifted  by  several  sieves  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  all  which  are  moved  by  the  same  pow^er. 
This  earthy  fluid  then  runs  down  to  a  lower  room,  wnere  it 
goes  through  other  sieves  in  the  same  way.     In  like  manner, 
another  part  of  the  apparatus  squeezes  the  dried  clay,  to  save 
the  expensive  operation  of  5/apptng,  described  at  page  455 ; 
after  which  it  passes  to  an  iron  cylinder  full  of  knives,  where 
it  is  cut  into  pieces  with  great  expedition ;  which  saves  the 
expense  of  cutting  it  by  hand  with  brass  wires,  as  before 
mentioned.     Thb  receptacle  is  not  properly  a  cylinder,  but 
a  large  hpHow  inverted  cone  of  iron,  and  the  knives  are  fixed 
in   an   upright  shaft  which   revolves   within   it  and  passes 
through  Its  centre.    These  knives  are  so  contrived  that  the 
clay,  as  it  is  cut,  is  forced  lower  and  lower  by  every  revolu- 
tion, until  at  last  it  is  pressed  by  the  power  of  the  machinery 
through  a  square  hole  near  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  from 
whence  it  is  removed  as  it  falls,  and  is  carried  in  blocks  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  manufactory. 

The  clay  having  undergone  those  varied  operations,  it  is 
now  fit  for  being  formed  into  anv  shape,  or  employed  for  any 
purpose,  for  which  it  is  designee!.  Accordingly,  it  is  fashion- 
ed into  various  forms  by  means  of  a  variety  of  moulds  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris ;  or  put  into  as  great  a  aiversity  of  shapes 
by  the  potter's  wheel. 

Nothmg  is  found  to  answer  so  well  for  making  the  potter^s 
moulds  as  plaster  of  Paris ;  because,  when  rightly  prepared,  it 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  the  water  so  very  rapidly  from 
the  ware,  that  it  occasions  it  to  slip  out  of  the  mould,  or  to 
deliver  itself  easily,  as  the  technical  phrase  is. 

To  prepare  the  plaster  for  making  the  moulds,  it  is  first 
ground  in  a  mill  exactlv  similar  to  that  which  is  generally 
used  for  grinding  corn  by  means  of  a  pair  of  flour  stones  ;  it 

*  This  IS  the  technical  term,  but  doubUess  it  b  a  comiptioii  of  the  word 

plunging. 
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is  then  baked,  op  rather  boiled,*  to  expel  the  water  which  is 
one  of  its  component  parts  when  in*  a  native  state. 

This  plaster,  which  is  th/e  native  sulphate  of  lime,  is  boiled 
in  very  long  brick  troughs,  having  a  fire  flue  running  under- 
neath them.  The  man  who  superintends,  -the  process  has  a 
handkerchief  tied  over  his  mouth  for  safety ;  as  the  small 
particles  getting  upon  the  lungs,  or  into  the  stomach,  have 
Deen  found  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  operator. 

When  this  plaster  has  been  thus  deprived  of  water,  it  is  in 
the  state  of  a  soft  and  impalpable  powder;  and  if  its  own 
proportion  of  water  be  again  mixed  with  it,  it  will  immediately 
set  mtoa  hard  compact  mass*  It  is  this  property  Vhich  ren- 
ders it  so  peculiarly  fit  for  making  the  potter's  moulds. 

The  manipulations  by  which  the  different  articles  of  earth- 
enware are  made,  are  so  various  and  multiplied,  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe*  them*  They 
can  be  known  only  by  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
visiting  a  pottery.  A  short  outline  of  these  processes  will 
however  be  expected  from  me,  and  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
generality  of  my  readers. 

Much  of  the  common  earthenw^e  is  formed  by  means  of 
t^e  potter's'  wheel,  which  is  a  round  board  attached  to  a 
lathe,  and  capable  of  being  moved  thereby,  either  rapidly  or 
otherwise,  as  the  occasion  may  require*  This  round  board 
moves  in  a  horizontal  position  ]  and  when  m  use,  the  clay 
which  is  to  be  fashioned  is  fixed  idn  the  centre  of  it ;  and  it  is 
put  in  motioh  either  bya  person  who  constantly  attends  it 
when  at  work,  or  by  means  of  a  treadle  which  is  moved  by 
the  foot  of  the  workman  himself*     • 

As  the  clay  revolv'els  upon  this  machine,  the  workman  either 
models  it;by  his  fingers,  or  forms  it,  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment which  he*  ho^s  in  his  hand,  into  any  kind  of  circular 
shape  that  he  may  desire ;  and  when  the  object  is  to  make  a 
number  of  vessels  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  the  size  is 
generally  determined  by  a  guage  fixed  without  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  revobring  wheel,  but  projecting  over  it  in  such  a 
manner  that,  whenever  the  yielding  clay  is  spread  out  until 
it  touch  this  guage,  the  artist  knows  that  the  article  which  he 
is  making  has  attained  the  exact  figure  which  he  intends. 


*  BidUA  This  may  appear  to  be  aa  incongruous  aipreasioa  when  «p* 
pned  to  a  dry  earthy  labstance  ;  but  the  fact  Is,  that  when  the  ground  plaster 
IS  heated  it  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  ebulitlon,  that  the  term  which  I 
have  employed  is  made  use  of  by  the  workmen  anivenally.  The  lUilshed 
article  is  always  caUed  boiled  platter. 

Bait.  Jawr.  June  ^  Jub/^  1826.  58 
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*rhe  potter's  wheel  is  probaUy  the  most  dncient  of  the 
manufacturing  instruments  now  in  use.  It  was  known  to  the 
author  of  that  book  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures^  which  claims 
the  highest  antiquity  of  any  writings  we  have,  and  who  must 
have  uved  at  least  3000  years  ago.  This  simple  instrument 
has  however  of  late  years  been  much  iroprovea  by  adap)tiag 
a  strap  to  it,  which  passes  over  a  large  taper  cylinder  of 
wood,  by  means  of  which  the  artist  is  enabled  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  at  pleasure.  *This  coo- 
trivance  is  known  to  mechanics  by  the  name  of  the  come 
pulley* 

In  going  ^rough  a  pottery,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  the 
articles  are  very  thick  and  coarse  when  they  come  from  the 
wheel.  This  perhaps  is  unavoidable.  Ttiey  are  therefore 
taken  to  a  lathe,  where  the  extra  quantity  of  clay  is  removed, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wood-tumer  forms  his  work 
by  shaving  off  successive  portions  of  the  wood.  These  par- 
ings of  clay  are  afterwards  kneaded  as  before,  and  then 
worked  over  again  for  similar  purposes. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  great  Variety  of  circular  things 
that  may  thus  be  made  by  means  of  the  potter's  wheel ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  t^t  this  machbe  is  calculated  only 
for  cylindrical,  conical,  or  round  articles,  and  not  for  such  as 
are  of  an  oval  or  an  irregular  form.  AU  such  are  made  in 
plaster  moulds,  which  divide  in  halves  for  the  conv^iience  of 
taking  out  the  ware  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  dry 
to  be  removed.  The  handles  of  cups  and  jugs  are  also  ma<(e 
in  moulds,  and  these  are  afteniraras  put  on  the  vessels  for 
which  they  were  design^. 

The  consumption  of  sulphate  of  lime,  gjrpsum,  or  alabas- 
ter, (for  this  substance  is  known  by  these  various  names,)  is 
so  considerable  for  making  the  moulds  for  plates  and  dishes, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  many  tons  of  worn  out  moulds 
are  thrown  away  as  useless.  I  would  suggest,  that  these 
might  be  ground  and  used  as  manure,  instead  of  purchasing 
fresh  gypsum  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  plaster  nioulas  absorb  water  with  avidity,  the  arti- 
cles which  are  made  in  them  dry  much  sooner  than  would 
S^nerally  he  imagined.  For  in$tance,  the  moulds  on  which 
e  common  table-plate^  are  formed,  are  put  into  a  very  tem- 
perate stove  as  the  plates  are  made,  and  m  about  two  hours 
the  whole  will  be  dry  enough  to  be  removed  to  make  rooiq 
for  a  fresh  parcel.  In  the  usual  way  of  conducting  a  manu- 
fectory,  every  mould  is  capable  of  taking  four  or  five  fresh 
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l>latea  in  the  course  of  a  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  plate- 
stove  is  generally  a  very  small  room  built  with  bricks,  and 
shelved  with  boards  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiUn^.  It  is  usual- 
ly  heated  by  an  iron  pipe  which  .passes  through  it. 

When  the  plates  are  removea  from  this  stove,  they  are 
iakeo  off  the  moulds,  and  pared  round  the  edges  with  a  small 
knife ;  and  when  they  have  been  slightly  •polished  by  the 
hand,  they  are  laid  by  to  become  hard  enougn  for  the  biscuit 
oven.  •  • 

From  this  short  account  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
a  common-sized  .potterj^  must  require  a  great  deal  of  room, 
especially  as  every  article,  whether,  made  by  the  wheel,  the 
lathe,  or  the  moulds,  must  be  spread  out  upon  shelves  to  dry : 
and  this  reminds  me  of  an  expedient  which  I  lately  observed 
at  the  works  of  an  ingenious  potter  in  Staffordshire,  and 
which  I  conceive  to  be  so  far  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
practice,  as  to  deserve  being  mentioned,  and  which  I  hav« 
the  leave  of  the  proprietor  to  make  public. 

The  improvement  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  having  a 
chamber  shelved  entirely  round,  not  with  stones  or  boards  as 
b  usual,  but  with  shelves  of  prepared  plaster  made  as  smooth 
as  polished  marble,  and'  of  the  thickness  of  an  inch  and  a 
hall  each. 

Upon  these  plaster  shelves,  instead  of  those  of  wood  and 
sUme  as  commonly  adopted  at  other  works,  the  goods  are 
placed  to  dry :  and  the  great  advantage  which  must  acicrue 
to  the  manufacturer  from  the  practice  is  very  obvious;  for 
the  plaster  not  only  absorbs  the  water  sooner,  but  the  articles 
will  dry  more  regularly  and  uniformly  than  they  possibly  can 
when  placed  upon  substances  which  cannot  abstract  the 
water.  Being  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  this  expedient,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending'  it  for  general  imitation. 
Moreover,  why  tnay  not  the  floors  of  a  potter's  warehogses 
be  covered  with  plaster?  The  expense  would  be  very  in- 
considerable, and  then,  whenever  these  were  not  in  use  for 
storing  the  finished  ware,  they  might -be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  hastening  the  drying  of  the  goods  newly  made. 
'  HI  some  counties  it  b  usual  to  form  {he  floors  of  cheese 
chambers  with  plaster,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  cheese 
becomes  sooner  ripe  on  these  floors  than  on  others ;  though 
Mr  Twamley  directs  that  it  should  not  be  placed  on  plaster 
until  time  has  been  ajlowed  for  the  first  moisture  to  exude 
and  evaporate.*        v 


•  Josiak  Twamley  On  Ikdrymgt  8to.  Warwick,  1784,  p.  100. 
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An  important  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware,  if  it  were  possible  to  contrive  an  expe- 
ditious mode  of  spreading^  the  goods  out  so  as  they  might 
always  dry  gradually.  The  property  which  clay  has  of 
contracting  by  heat  or  by  di*ying  is  well  known,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  earthenware  depends  in  a  great  measure  oo  its 
being  very  gradually  dried  before  it  be  exposed  to  the  kib. 

When  the  articles  of  pottery  have  been  modelled  or  fash- 
ioned to  the  design  of  the  artist  b^  any  of  the  foregoing 
methods,  and  have  been  partially  dned,  either*  by  an  expo- 
sure to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  placing  them  for 
a  certain  time  in  stoves  or  drving  rooms  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  carried  to  the  potter's  oven,  where  they  are 
placed  in  cteep  oval  boxes  made  of  fire  clay.  These  are 
called  seggars ;  and  being  flat  at  bottom,  one  of  these  vessels 
forms  a  cover  for  another,  so  that  the  workmen  are  enabled 
without  difficulty  to  place  them  in  piles  nearly  to  the  top  of 
ihe  oven,  which  is  a  large  buildmg  of  brick,  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,. and  very  similar  to  a  common  glass-house. 

When  the  ov^  is  properly  filled,  heat  is  applied  by  means 
of  ienited  coal,  whicn  is  thrown  into  several  receptacles  built 
on  the  outside,  but  communicating,  hj  means  of  flues,  with 
the  inner  part.  These  are  called  mouths  ;  they  stand  about 
four  feet  in  height  from  the  eround,  and  project  about  three 
feet  from  the  sides  of  the  kiln. 

In. the  beginning  the  hesLt  b  kept  at  a  low  state ;  but  after 
a  laf^e  of  twelve  nours  it  is  gradually  increased,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  temperature  is  contmued  until  the  kitn  and  its 
contents  acquire  the  proper  maximum. 

An  attention  to  tife  degree  of  baking  is  an  object  of  ex- 
treme importance*  Vauquelin  has  remarked  that  ^  the  beat 
should  be  such  as  to  expel  the  moisture,  and  agglutinate  the 
parts  which  enter  into  tbe  composition  of  th^  paste ;  but  in- 
capable of  efiecting  the  fusion,  which,  if  too  far  advanced, 
will  render  the  ware  of  so  homogeneous  a  texture  as  to  be- 
come brittle.''* 

It  has  been  found  tkat  alumina  loses  0.46  of  its  weight 
even  when  the  fire  is  hot  urged  beyond  the  temperature  of 
ignition  for  silver ;  whence  it  ^appears  that  it  contains  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  water,  and  it  Goes  not  part  with  the  last  por- 
tion but  witn  great  difficulty. 


•  VaoqpeUn's  RejUeHont  on  thf  Q/^uOUHi  tf  FoUtry,  cowBiiiiicatad  i»  tkt 
PhUomathie  Society  at  ParU. 
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The  operatioii  bf  burning  usually  lasts  two  days  and  two 
nights.  This^  bowevery  varies  in  the  different  charges ;  and 
the  fireman  judges  when  the  ware  is  sufficiently  burnt,  by 
examining  the  trial  pieces  which  are  placed  in  those  parts  of 
the  oven  where  they  may  be  taken  out  with  ease,  and  without 
chu^ing  any  diminution  of  the  heat; 

These  trial  pieces  are  made  of  the  coqunon  red  clay,  of  the 
Staffordshire  brick-makers.  It  is  found  in  the  Potteries,  and 
has  the^  property  of  changing  its  colour  at  every  change  of 
temperature:  therefore,  by  comparing  one  of  these,  taken  out 
of  each,  part  of  the  oven,  with  a  trial  piece  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  clay  and  properly  burnt,  and  which  is  kept  on  pur- 
pose for  a  standajnd,  the  exact  state  of  the  ware  under  opera- 
tion may  at  any  time  be  exactly  known. 

{To  b<  continued.) 


Abt.  XLiy. — Account  of  the  Discoveries  and  Eiaj>eriments  of 
the  •Swedish  Chesnists  during  the  year  1825.  {Brewster's 
JourvMi/.] 

1.  Professor  BerztUm^s  DYCOfoery  of  Liffiia  in  Mineral  Waters. 

Professor  Berzslius  has  been  occupied  with  the  examin- 
ation of  several  mineral  waters  from  Bohemia,  viz.  those  of 
the  Eger,  or  Franzensbad,  and  those  of  Marienbad.  These 
waters  were  found  to  contain  the  same  substances  which  this 
chemist  detected  in  those  of  Carlsbad,  the  analysis  of  which 
has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,*  but  in  the  new 
analysis  he  has  found  also  lithia.  The  quantity  of  the  car- 
bonate of  the  alkali  is  venr  small,  particularly  in  the  waters 
of  Carlsbad,  and  in  that  of  Eger ;  but  the  waters  of  the  spring 
espied  Kreuzbrunn,  at  Marienbad,  contain  as  much  as  a  cen- 
tigramme of  the  carbonate  of  lithia  in  every  bottle. 

The  jbllowiDS  is  M.  Berzelius's  method  of  discovering  this 
alkali  in  any  solution.  He  precipitates  the  lime  by  means  of 
oxalate  of  potash,  and  afterwards  separates  the  magnesia  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  the  mixture  must  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  fused;,  for  otherwise,  some  of  the 
magnesia  would  be  easily  redissolved  in  the  form  of  a  double 
carbonate  of  soda  and  magnesia.    The  mass  taken  up  by  the 

™  '  ■ I  '  .  .  II  I      ■■       ^MiW—      T  I- 

*  See  Edin,  Jawn,  of  ^ctfiice,  voL  ii.  p.  176,  Jannary,  182$. 
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water  and  filtered,  will  not  give  any  farther  'pecipitatiOD  even 
when  pare  phosphate  of  soda  is  added ;  but  if  it  contains 
lithia,  it  wilt  become  turbid  during  the  evaporation,  which 
must  be  contmued  till  the  matter  be  perfectly  dry.  It  is  next 
redissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  whicf^ 
leaves  undissolved  a  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  litlua, 
equivalent  to  one-third  of  its  wei^t  of  carbonate  of  lithia. 
Tne  characters  which  distinguish  this  phosphate  from  the 
earthy  phosphates  with  which  it  may  be  confounded^are  as 
follows :  it  is  very  fusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  When  melt- 
ed with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  enters  with  the  soda  into  the 
eharcoaL  On  a  leaf  of  platina  the  melted  mixAire  is  limpd* 
The  earthy  phosphates  remam  on  the  charcoal  while  the  soda 
penetrates  it,  ana  do  not  give  a  limpid  mixture  when  they  are 
melted  on  a  leaf  of  platina.  With  twice  its  weight  of  carbo- 
nate  of  lime,  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  without,,  however,  attack- 
ing the  platina,  as  lithia  ordinarily  does ;  but  if  some  drops  of 
water  are  added  to  it,  and  aftenvards  evoporated^  the  platina 
becomes  yellow  all  round  when  the  mass  is  heated  anew. 

3.  Professor  Berzeltus^s  ExptrvntiUs  on  the  Orm^  GasprO' 
ducedfrwn  a  Mixture  of  Pluor-I^r  and  ChromaU  of  Idod. 

As  the  English  and  French  Journals  have  already  given  an 
account  of  Irofessor  Berzelius^s  experiments  on  the  different 
combinations  of  the  fluoric  acid  which  have  facilitated  the 
reduction  of  Silidum^  Zirconium^  and  Tantalum^  we  shall  not 
at  present  enter  upon  the  subject. 

A  German  chemist,  M.  Unverdorben,  has  published  some 
experiments  on  the  fluoric  acid,  the  most  cUrious  of  which 
was  that  in  which,  after  jnixing  together  fluor-spar  and  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  he  distilled  them  in  a  leaden  retort,  with  Aim- 
ing or  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  From  this  there  resuhed  a 
gas,  which  could  not  be  collected,  because  it  destroyed  the 
glass.  This  ^s  ^ve  a  very  thick  yellow  or  red  smoke.  It 
was  readily  absorbed  in  water,  which  was  then  found  to  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  chromic  and  flouric  acids.  When  it  came 
in  contact  with  air,  the  gas  deposited  small  red  crystals, 
which  were  those  of  chromic  acia. 

Professor  Berzelius  repeated  these  experiments  of  M.  Un- 
verdorben, and  he  found  that  the  experiment  succeeded 
equally  well  with  common  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  ^'  He 
collected  the  £as  m  glass  flasks  covered  with  malted  resin, 
and  filled  wim  mercury.    The  gpus  had  a  red  colour.    It 
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gradually  attacks  the  resin,  deposits  chromic  acid  in  its  mass^ 
and  penetrates  even  to  the  glass,  which  it  decomi>oses  with- 
out-change  of  volujne,  the  chrome  being  replaced  by  silicium. 
Ammoniacal  gas  introduced  into  it  bums  with  explosion. 
Water  dissolves  it,  and  fields  an  orai^e-coloured  fluid,  which, 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platina  oish,  leaves  as  a  residue 
pure  chromic  acid.  The  fluoric  acid  volatilizes  entirely. 
This  method  Is  at  present  the  only  one  which  gives  chromic 
acid  perfectly  pure. 

If  the  gas  is  received  in  a  platina  vessel  of  some  depth, 
whose  sides  have  been  slighdy  wetted,  and  into  the  bottom  of 
which  the  gas  has  been  made  to  descend,  the  water  begins  to 
absorb  the  gas,  but,  bye  and  bye,  orystals  of  a  fine  red 
colour  are  seen  to  form  themselves  round  the  opening  of  the 
Oietallic  tube  which  conveys  the  gas,  and  in  a  snort  time,  the 
vessel  is  filled  with  a  red  snoit,  consisting  of  crystals  of 
chromic  acid.  The*  fluoric  acid  dissipates  itself  in  vapour,* 
and  absorbs  entirely  the  water  added  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment.  These  crystals  have  this  curious  property,  that, 
when  they  are  heated  ^o  redness  in  a  platina  dish,  they  begin 
at  first  to  melt,  and  afterwards,  by  a  slight  explosion,  accom- 
panied if  ith  a  flash  of  light,  they  decompose  themselves  into 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  green  protoxide  of  chrome.  The  chro- 
mic acid  which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  water  does  not  pre- 
sent this  phenomenon*  It  fuses  during  its  decomposition,  but 
it  does  not  give  a  flash  of  light.  •  TUis  difierefice  does  not 
arise 'from  its  containing  water,  for  it  is  perfectly  free  from  it 
when  it  is  healed  to  a  utde  above  \OQP  centigrade. 

M.  Unverdorben  l\ad  already  observed,  Aat  crystals  of 
chromic  acid,  introduced  into  ammoniacal  gas^  are  decompos- 
ed with  a  flash  of  light.  The  ammonia  is  destroyed,  and  the 
acid  leaves  the  protoxide  as  a  residue.  It  b  necessary  to 
make  these  experiments  quickly,  as. the  crystalized  acid  is 
deliquescent.^ 

In  distilling  chromate  of  lead  with  chloride  of  sodium,  we 
obtain  a  gas  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  which  contains 
chrome  combined  with  chlorine,  in  such  proportions,  that  the 
water,  by  its  decomposition,  gives  rise  to  ihe  formation  of  the 
hydrochloric  and  cnromic  acids.  The  gas  is*red,  and  may 
be  collected  over  mercury,  but  it  is  very  much  charged  with 
chlorine,  when  it  is  prepared  by  means  of  the  common  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  whose  water  of  combination  destroys 
a  certain  quantity«of  the  gas. 
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'3.  Account  of  Professor  BerzeliusU  JUethod  of  detecting  Arst- 

flic  in  the  Bodies  of  Persons  poisoned. 

Professor  Berzelios  has  lately  given  some  instructions  for 
the  discovery  of  arsenic  in  persons  that  have  been  poisoned 
with  it.  He  considers  the  reduction  of  arsenic  to  the  metallic 
state  as  the  only  incontest9>k proof  of  thepresenc\of  Ais poison. 
Arsenic  may  occur  in  two  ways,  viz.  when  it  is  found  m  sub- 
stance (in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid)  in  the  dead  body,  and 
when  it  is  not  found  in  this  state ;  though  the  intestines  of  the 
dead  body  may  contain  it  in  the  state  of  a  solution. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  it  is  easv  to  determine  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic.  In  'order  to  do  tnis,  take  a  piece  aoout 
three  inches  long  of  an  ordinary  barometer  tube,  and  having 
drawn  out  one  end  of  it,  into  a  much  narrower  tube,  close 
the  narrow  end.  Let  some  of  the  Arsenic  found  in' the  body 
be  now  put  in  at  the  open  end,  so  that  itYnay  fall  down  to  the 
closed  end.  Any  quantity  of  this  arsenic  of  sufficient  volume 
to  be  taken  from  the  body  will  suffice  for  Ais  purpose.  The 
arsenic  being  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  a  little  charcoal  is  let  fall 
upon  it,  after  it  has  been  freed  from  all  moisture  by  brinring 
it  to  a  red  heat  with  the  blow-pipe.  The  charcoal  is  men 
heated  in  the  tube  at  the  flame  of  a^  spirit-lamp,  the  arsenic 
being  held  out  of  the  flame.  When  the  charcoal  is  very  red, 
the  point  containing  the  arsenic  is  drawn  into  the  name.  Tbe 
arsenic  is  then  instantly  vdatilized,  and  passing  into  vapom* 
by  the  red  charcoal,  it  is  reduced,  and  reappears  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  flame  in  a  metallic  state.  The  flame  is  then 
brought  slowly  towards  the  metallic  sublimate,  v^hich  is  thus 
concentrated  fnto  a  smaller  space  in  the  small  tube,  and  then 

« resents  a  small  metallic  ring  shining  like  polished  steel.* 
i^e  have  now  only  to  verify,  by  its  smell,  that  the  metallic 
sublimate  is  arsenic.  For  this  purpose,  cut  the  small  tube 
with  a  file  a  little  above  the  sublimate,  and  having  heated  tbe 
place  where  it  lies,  put  the  nose  above  it  at  a  small  distance, 
and  the  particular  odour  of  the  metal  will  be  immediately 
perceived. 

In  the  case  where  the  solid  arsenic  pannot  be  found,  we 
must  collect  as*  much  as  possible  of  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  intestines,  or  even  cut  the  stomach  in  pieces,  and 
.  mix  it  with  its  contents.    The  whole  is  then  to  be  digested 

*  Had  the  eiperiment  been  made  in  (he  wide  part  of  the  tube,  the  nsoU 
would  scarcely  have  been  ybiUe  with  a  fnall  quantity  of  aneoic. 
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with  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
then  added  in  excess.  The  whole  is  filtered,  and,  if  the  li* 
quid  is  too  much  diluted,  it  is  concentrated  by  evaporation. 
A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed  through  it, 
which  precipitates  the  arsenic  in  the  foray  of  the  yellow  sal* 
phuret.  If  the  qnantity  of  arsenic  is  very  small,  the  liquid 
Will  become  yellow  without  giving  a  precipitate.  It  must  then 
be  evaporated,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  hydrochloric  acid 
becomes  more  concentratea,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  will  be- 
gin to  be  -deposited.  It  is  then  filtered.  If  the  sulphurct  re- 
maimng  on  the  filter  is  in  two  small  a  quantity  to  be  taken 
from  the  paper,  add  some  drops  of  caustic  ammonia,  which 
will  dissolve  it.  Then  put  the  liquid  which  passes  the  filter 
into  a  watch-glass,  and  evaporate  it.  The  ammonia  will  be 
volatilized,  and  will  leave  as  a  residue  ^he  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic. If  it  shall  still  be  difficult  to  collect  the  sulphuret,  we 
must  put  into  the  watch-glass  a  little  pulverized  nitrate  of  pot* 
ash,  and,  with  the  finger,  mix  the  sulphuret  with  the  nitrate  of 
po' ash,  which  detaches  It  from  the  glass.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
small  phial,  or  a  piece  of  dass  tube,  shut  at  one  end,  melt  a 
little  nitrate  of  potash  at  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  in- 
troduce into  it,  when  melted,  a  litde  of  the  mixture  which 
contains  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  It  is  oxidized  with  efier- 
vescence,  but  without  fire,  or  detonation,  and  without  loss  of 
arsenic.  The  melted  salt  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  time  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid  boiled.  The  arse- 
niate  of  lime  will  then  be  deposited,  and  may  be  collected. 
When  dried,  it  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  then  brought  to  a 
red  heat  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  a  small  quantity  of  this  mik- 
ture  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  small  end  of  the  above  tube.  It 
is  now  gradually  heated  to  expel  all  humidity  which  ends 
to  throw  it  into  the  wide  tube,  and  when  it  is  very  dry,  heat 
at  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  part  of  the  tube  which  con- 
tains the  mixture.  The  arsenic  will  be  disengaged,  and  be 
sublimed,  at  a  distance  from  the  heated  part.  An  addition 
of  vitrified  boracic  acid  greatly  promotes  the  decomposition 
which  then'  takes  place  at  a  less  elevated  temperature ;  but 
this  acid  freauently  contains  water,  and  produces  a  bubbling 
of  the  meltea  matter  which  raises  it  in  the  tube,  and  causes 
the  vapours  to  issue  by  perforating  the  softened  part  of  the 
glass. 

M.  Berzelius  maintains  that  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain  of  sul- 

ihuret  of  arsenic  is  sufficient  ta  make  three  different  trials  ;  but 
e  adds,  that,  when  we  have  discovered  only  very  small 
Bost,  Jow\  June  ^  July,  1826.  59    . 
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traces  of  arsenic,  we  must  take  care  not  to  introduce  any  by 
means  of  reagents,  among  which,  both  the  sulphuric  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  may  contain  it*  The  first  almost  ahrays 
contains  some  arsenic  when  it  is  not  manufactured  from  vol- 
canic sulphur,  and  the  second,  in  consequence  of  sulphuric 
acid  being  u^  in  the  preparation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  the  arsenic  which  it  contains  in  separating  it  from 
soda.  We  must,  therefore,  be  certain  of  the  purity  of  these 
re-aeents. 

When  death  has  been  caused  by  the  arsenic,  and  not  by 
the  arsenious  acid,  the  process  must  be  modified,  because  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  decomposes  the  arsenic  acid  too 
slowly.  In  this  case,  we  must  add  hydrosuiphuret  of  amooo- 
nia,  which  reduces  the  arsenic  acid  to  the  state  of  sulphuret, 
which  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  the  hydrochloric  acid** 

• 

4.  Professor  Berzelius^s  Researches  on  Mohjbdana. 

In  studying  the  properties  of  molybdsna,  M •  Berzelius  has 
found  that  this  metal,  of  which  we  knew  only  the  purple  ox- 
ide, produced  by  drying  the  blue  oxide,  ana  molybdic  acid, 
has  two  salifiable  oxides,  whose  saline  combinations  were  till 
now  unknown.  The  deutoxide  may  be  procured  by  digest- 
ins  a  mixture  of  molybdic  acid,  metallic  molybdsna,  and 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  till  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
becomes  a  deep  red.  Instead  of  metallic  molybdena,  we 
may  substitute  metallic  copper*  The  red  liquid  gives  with 
ammonia,  a  rust-yellow  precipitate,  which  is  the  hydrate  of 
the  deutoxide  of  molybdaena.  This  hydrate  is  very  soluble 
in  water*  When  it  is  washed,  the  water,  after  having  remov- 
ed the  saline  substances,  which  caused  its  precipitation,  b^j'ns 
to  dissolve  the  hydrate,  and  becomes  yellow.  It  at  last  dis- 
solves it  entirely,  and  the  saturated  solution  is  red.  It  red- 
dens turnsol*  The  hydrate  dissolves  in  acids,  and  gives  salts, 
whose  solutions  are  red,  but  which,  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, are  ahnost  black. 

% 

*It  is  obvious  that  Beraellnt  has  not  -seen  Dr  Christison's  paper  on  the 
''  Detection  of  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  in  mixed  fluick."  These  gentle- 
men agree  in  precipitating  arsenious  acid  hj  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  bo  as  to 
ol)taiii  the  yellow  sulphuret ;  but  their  subsequent  methods  differ:  Benelius 
adopts  a  process  which  requires  all  the  dexterity  of  as  expert  a  chemist  a* 
himself  for  conducting  it  with  success.  Dr  Christison,  on  the  contniy, 
scrapes  the  sulphuret  trom  the  filtre  with  a  knife,  which  mav  be  done  though 
a  very  minute  portion  of  it  is  present,  and  obtains  metallic  arsenic  at  once 
by  heating  It  with  black  flux.  We  refer  for  partictilarB  to  hii  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh  MetHeal  and  SwrgiuU  JwmtU, 
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The  protoxide  is  produced  when  we  macerate  the  solution 
«f  a  salt,  with  a  base  of  the  deutoxide,  with  mercury,  and 
add,  from  time  to  time,  a  liquid  amalgam  of  potassium.  The 
colour  of  the  liquid  becomes  deeper,  and  ends  by  growing 
black.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  amalgam,  we  must  add 
to  it  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  prevent  a  part  of  the  deut- 
oxide  from  being  precipitated  before  its  entire  reduction  to 
the  protoxide.  The  black  solution  is  then  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  and  the  black  precipitate  is  the  hydrate  of  the 
protoxide,  which  must  be  well  washed,  and  then  dried  in 
'vacuo.  The  hydrate  appears  then  under  the  form  of  a  jet 
Uack  powder.  When  heated  in  vacuo^  it  eives  out  slowly  its 
water,  and  afterwards,  at  a  temperature  which  approaches  to 
that  of  brown-red,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  scintillation. 
The  barometer  of  the  air-pump  is  not  afiected  by  this  phe- 
nomenon, which,  in  other  respects,  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  is  observed  in  the  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  the  protoxide  of  chrome,  and  of  zircon.  The  anhydrous 
protoxide  is  insoluble  in  acids.  When  heated  in  air,  it  takes 
fire,  and  burns  feebly,  producing  the  brown  oxide  of  molyb- 
daena.  The  salts  of  this  oxide  are  black,  and  their  dinite 
solutions  have  a  compound  colour  of  green,  black,  and  brown, 
though  sometimes  they  assume  a  fine  purple  colour.  The 
fluate  of  the  protoxide,  for  example,  is  a  very  fine  purple, 
and  the  double  fluates  with  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  of 
a  rose  red  colour. 

In  order  to  form  the  protoxide  of  molybdaena^  we  may 
make  use  of  zinc  in  place  of  the  amalgam  of  potassium,  bu( 
the  protoxide  then  retains  the  oxide  of  zinc  io  a  very  obsti- 
nate manner. 

What  is  called  molyb'dous  acid,  that  is  to  say,  the  blue 
oxide  of  molybdaena,  is  not  a  particular  acid.  It  cannot  be 
combined  with  alkalis,  which,  on  the  contrary,  decompose  it, 
by  precipitating  the  hydrate  of  the  yellow  oxide,  and  combin- 
ing with  the  molybdic  acid.  It  may  be  produced  most  readi- 
ly in  dissolving  tne  bimolybdate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  to 
it  a  solution  of  a  salt  with  a  base  of  the  deutoxide.  It  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  of  a  fine  deep  blue,  which  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  is  only  deposited  because  the  water  contains 
salts.  We  may  wash  it  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac, 
afterwards  removing  the  salt  by  a  little  cold  water.  It  gives 
with  warm  water  a  blue  solution,  highly  saturated,  which  may 
be  easily  preserved  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  dry  form  it  resembles  indigo,  and  retains  its 
solubility  in  water. 
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Professor  Berseliii6  has  found,  that  the  deutoticle  of  molyb- 
dsna  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  moljbdftna,  and  two  atoms 
ofoxygeDk  The  molybdic  acid  contains  three  atoms.  The  blue 
oxide  is  a  bimoljbdate  of  the  deutoxide  of  molybdena,  that  is 

Mo  -f-  Mo.  There  is  still  another  combination  between  the 
oxide  and  the  acid  which  is  produced  when  the  blue  liquid  i^ 
digested  with  metallic  molybdsna.  It  is  green,  equally  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  precipitable  in  sal  ammoniac.     M.  Berze* 

lius  supposes  its  composition  to  be  Mo  +  3  Job.  Tungstic 
acid  likewise  combines  with  the  deutoxide  of  molybdasna, 
and  the  combination  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a  superb 
purple  colour.     It  is  also  precipitated  by  sal  ammoniac. 

The  molybdic  acid  performs  the  part  of  a  base  towards 
the  stronger  acids.  M.  Berzelius  has  examined  them  in  this 
poifit  of  view,  and  has  described  some  of  the  salts  which  it 
forms.   • 

M.  Berzelius  has  discovered  a  new  sulphuret  of  molybdae- 
na,  proportional  to  the  molybdic  acid.  It  is  of  a  ruby  colour, 
transparent  and  crystallized.  It  combines  with  the  metallic 
protosulphurets,  and  forms  with  them  particular  salts,  of 
which  a  great  number  are  soluble  in  water. 

Molybdaena  combines  with  chlorine  in  three  proportions. 
The  first  is  red,  and  a  little  volatile.  The  second  is  black, 
very  fusible,  very  volatile,  and  crystallizes  in  a  black  mass, 
of  a  brilliant  colour,  like  iodine,  which  it  resemblejs  even  in 
the  colour  of  its  gas,  which,  however,  is  more  red  than  violet. 
The  third  is  colourless,  and  crystallizes  in  scales.  These ' 
three  chlorides  correspond  to  the  muriates  of  the  protoxide, 
of  the  deutoxide,  and  of  the  peroxide,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
arid.  Iodine  does  not  combine  in .  the  dry  way  with  molyb- 
dsna,  but  the  hydriodic  acid  dissolves  the  protoxide  and  the 
deutoxide.  The  molybdic  acid  decomposes  it,  and  separates 
the  iodine  from  it. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  molybdaena,  in  some  Quanti- 
ty, is'  to  heat  the  molybdic  acid  in  a  porcelain  tube.  When 
this  tube  is  heated  to  redness,  there  is  introduced  into  it  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  continued  as  long  as  it 
produces  water. 

5.  M.  Sttttrhtrg's  Experiments  on  the  Sulphurets  of  Cobalt. 

M.  Setterberg  has  found  that  the  deutoxide  of  cobalt 
decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  when  cold.  The 
sulphuret  thus  produced  contains  three  atoms  of  sulphur. 
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Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  some  of  the  cobalt  in  it,  and 
leaves  apother  sulphuret  of  cobalt  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder,  which  contains  your  atoms  of  sulphur  for  mu  atom  of 
metal. 

-'  ^   * '. 
Sm^JH*  Mosandtr  on. the  Precipitation  of  Magnesia  by  Carbonate 

of  Soda. 

During  the  analysis  of  a  new  species  of  noble  serpentine, 
M.  Mosander  made  an  observation  which  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  chemists  who  are  occupied  with  the  analysis  of  mine- 
raH«  He  remarked,  that  when  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  used 
to  precipitate  magnesia,  the  precipitate  contains  a  double  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  magnesia ;  that  the  alkali  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  it  by  edulcoration  with  water,  and  that  the  wash- 
ings always  contain  magnesia.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
evaporate  the  alkaline  liquid  to  dryness,  and  melt  the  salt  to 
render  the  magnesia  caustic.  As  carbonate  of  potash  is 
commonly  used  for  this  operation,  there  is  no  risk  of  being 
exposed  to  this  inconvenience ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  when- 
ever the  liquid  contains  a  salt  with  a  base  of  soda,  even 
though  potash  is  used  to  precipitate  the  magnesia,  the  double 
carbonate  of  soda  and  magnesia  ought  to  be  precipitated!. 

7.  Jtf.  JUosan^er^s  Analysis  of  the  Oxides  of  Iron^  formed  by 

continued  Heal* 

It  is  well  known  that  M.  Berthier  analyzed  the  cinder 
which  is  formed  on  pieces  of  iron  intended  for  being  laminat- 
ed to  form  iron-plate,  and  that  he  considered  it  as  a  new  de- 
gree of  oxidation  of  iron,  which  contained  1|  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  the  protoxide.  M.  Berzelius  kept  a  piece  of  iron 
intended  for  iron-plate,  forty-eight  hours  in  a  furnace.  The 
oxidated  crust  was  two  lines  thick,  and  exhibited,  what  M. 
Berthier  has  also  observed,  two  distinct  layers.  M.  Mosan- 
der undertook  the  analysis  and  examination  of  it.  It  was  at 
first  evident,  that  M.  Berthier  had  analyzed  together  two  dis- 
tinct substances.  The  interior  layer  is  more  black  than  the 
other,  has  a  grained  fracture  of  little  lustre,  and  is  very 
slightly  magnetic.  The  exterior  layer  has  a  brilliant  metallic 
lustre,  a  bright  and  shining  fracture,  and  a  grey  metallic  col- 
our, and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  has  a  powerful  action  on 
the  magnetic  needle. 
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M.  Mosatider  found  that  the  layers  consisted  of 

Inner  Layer.      Atoms.     Outer  layer. 
Peroxide  of  Iron,  27  1  36 

Protoxide  of  Iron,  78  3  64 

The  formula  for  the  first  is  /V  4-  3  Fe.    The  analysis  of  the 
outer  layer  is  the  same  as  M.  Berthier  had  obtained  for  the 

two  layers  mixed  together.     This  approached  to  A  +  ^  Fe. 

But,  as  on  this  occasion,  the  oxidated  layer  was  supplied 
with  oxygen  from  the  outer  layer,  and  with  iron  from  the  in- 
terim layer,  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  was  an  insensible 
gradation  from  the  most  oxidated  to  the  least  oxidated  side. 

M.  Mosander  was  thus  led  to  analyze  different  zones  of  the 
two  layers ;  and  he  found  that  at  the  exterior  layer  this  was 
actually  the  arrangement.  The  external  surface  consisted  of 
the  red  oxide,  quite  pure ;  below  this  was  the  ordinary  mag- 
netic oxide  {oxidumferrfisoferricum  of  Berzelius),  and  farther 
in  the  quantity  of  protoxide  gradually  increased  to  the  com- 
mencement 01  the  interior  layer,  which  he  found  homoge- 
neo\is  throughout.  It  appears,  then,  to  be  determbed  by 
these  experiments,  that  we  haye  two  combinations  of  the  pe- 
roxide of  iron  with  the  protoxide,  that  is,  the  magnetic  oxide 

Fe  4"  Fey  and  the  less  magnetic  one  which  forms  the  inner 
layer  of  the  oxidated  crusts  produced  upon  metallic  iron  by 

heat,  Pe  +  S  Pe. 


Art.  XLV. — The  Geological  Deluge^  as  interj^reted  hy  Baron 
Cuvier  and  Professor  Btickland,  inconsistent  with  the  Testtmony 
of  Moses  and  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  By  the  Rey.  John 
FLKinNG,  D.  D.,  F-  R.  S.  E.— [£dtn.  Phil.  Joar.^ 

The  science  of  Geology  was  first  introduced  to  public  no- 
tice, in  this  country,  by  philosophers  who,  while  they  cherish- 
ed a  reyerential  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
overlooked  those  methods  of  investigation  which  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  ns^ture.  Assuming  that  the  first 
principles  of  geology  were  revealed  to  Moses,  and  communi- 
cated in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  they  were  satisfied  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  scanty  notices  there  given  of  the  history  of 
the  earth  with  the  phenomena  presented  by  its  surface,  even 
when  the  character  and  relation  of  these  phenomena  remained 
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in  a  state  of  comparative  obscurity.  Tfae  original  condition  of 
the  materials  with  which  the  Creator  formed  this  globe,  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  those  early  cosmogonists ;  and,  as  the 
history  of  Moses  was  too  meagre  in  its  details  to  serve  their 
purpose,  and  the  earth  failed  to  exhibit  the  suitable  docu- 
ments, the  imagination  was  called  upon  to  supply  that  which 
neither  the  words  nor  the  works  of  the  Deity  furnished. 
These  reveries,  however,  usually  termed  Theories  of  the 
Earth,  do  not  call  for  any  comment  at  present* 

The  cause  by  which  the  deluge  was  produced,  and  the 
changes  which  it  affected  on  the  appearance  of  the  globe,  oc* 
cupied  the  second  place  in  the  estimation  of  these  geologists. 
Here,  again,  the  details  of  Revelation  were  so  deficient  as  to 
lead  some  to  suppose  that  our  copy  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
was  more  abrioged  than  the  one  possessed  by  the  ancient 
Jews. — (Klrwan's  Oed.  Es.  48.)     The  surface  of  the  Elarth 
was  hastily  looked  at  for  proofs  of  the  effects  of  this  catas- 
trophe; and  again  imagination  supplied  that  which  observa- 
tion could  not  yield.     Burnet  brought  the  waters  from  below, 
through  the  broken  crust  with  which  he  fancied  they  had 
been  covered  during  the  antediluvian  period,  and  with  the 
fragments  of  this  crust  he  formed  the  mountains.   Woodward 
suspended,  for  a  time,  all  cohesion  among  the  particles  of 
earth,  and  reduced  the  globe  to  a  soft  paste ;  while  Whiston, 
not  inferior  in  fancy  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  called  a 
comet  to  his  aid. 

While  philosophers  were  thus  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  favour  of  their  efforts  to  roconcile  geology  with 
revelation,  they  were  powerfully  assisted  by  individuab  of 
another  description.  The  "  Place  of  Descent "  where  the 
"  Ark  "  rested,  had  long  been  regarded  as  determined  5  re- 
mains of  the  timber  had  been  preserved ;  and  many  pieces 
of  the  bitumen,  with  which  it  was  caulked,  had  been  carried 
off  to  be  employed  as  amulets  for  averting  mischief.  The 
skeletons  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  were  eagerly  sought 
after ;  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  seemed  to  furnish  the 
expected  documents :  even  the  grinders  and  thigh-bones  of 
the  antediluvian  giants  were  disinterred  from  those  graves 
which  for  so  many  ages  they  had  occupied. 

As  science  advanced,  these  theories  of  the  deluge  appeared 
in  their  true  light ;  as  unsupported  by  the  statements  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  as  inconsistent  witn  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
skeleton  of  the  antediluvian  man  oecame  that  of  an  acknowl- 
edged reptile;  while  the  grinders  and  thigh-bones  of  the 
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tianu  were  admitted  to  belong  to  elephants.    The  geologist 
beheld  bn  theories  vanish  like  a  dream,  and  the  admirer  of 
revektfOfi  felt  (thoogh  very  unnecessarily)  as  if  a  pillar  of 
bis  faith  had  becoooe  a  broken  reed.    Geoio^y,  by  these 
premaMre  attempts  at  generaJi^ation,  fell  into  discredit  as  a 
science  among  pnilosophers,  and  by  the  christian  it  was  iriew- 
ed  with  suspicion.    The  former  had  witnessed  opinions  aikl 
assertions  substituted  for  facts ;  and  the  latter  had  reaped  tbe 
fruits  of  misplaced  confidence.     The  fWend  of  revelation  bad 
begun  to  consider  the  history  of  the  deluge  as  tbe  least  per- 
fect of  those  records  which  Moses  has  transmitted,  since  no 
proofs  could  be  found  in  nature  to  attest  the  occurrence  of  the 
catestrophe.    Need  we  be  surprised, 'therefore,  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  anxiety  should  prevail  on  this  subject, 
with  the  religious  public,  and  that  any  fresh  attempt  to  reviwe 
their  hopes  wcnild  meet  with  a  cordial,  I  had  almost  said  a 
credulous,  welcome  f    The  truth  of  this  view  has  been  put  to 
tbe  test. 

Baron  Cuvier,  so  deservedly  celebrated  as  a  comparative 
anatomist,  having  devoted  much  labour  to  the  investigation  of 
feesil  bones,  naturally  directed  some  portion  of  his  attention 
to  those  collateral  subjects  which  might  serve  to  illustrate 
their  history.  In  the  preliminary  discourse  to  his  great  work 
on  ^^  Fossil  Bones,^  he  announced  the  important  results  to 
which  his  labours,  reading,  and  reflection  had  conducted  him. 
This  discourse  was  published  in  fklinburgh,  in  1813,  under 
the  title  of  "  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth."  It  has  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  still  continues  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  public.  It  has  contributed,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
to  render  the  study  of  geology  popular  in  this  country.  How 
fBT  th^  explanations  which  it  offers  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture are  true,  afnd  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  the  sacred 
writings,  will  afterwards  be  considered. 

The  Reverend  William  Buckland,  while  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  Oxford,  appears  to  have  embraced  Baron 
Cuvier's  views  respecting  the  delude ;  and,  under  their  inflii- 
cnce,  distributed  the  mooem  strata  (exclusive  of  the  volcanic) 
into  Postdiluvian  detritus  and  Diluvian  detritus. — (PMf.  Geo. 
England  and  Wales^  1818.)  In  his  **  Inaugural  Lecture," 
which  was  delivered  May  15,  1819,  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  on  the  endowment  of  a  readership  in  geology,  he 
selected  for  the  title,  "  Vindiciae  Geologicse;  or  the  Con- 
nexion of  Geology  with  Revelation  explained :  ^  and  stated  in 
the  dedication,  "  that  the  facts  developed  by  it  (geology)  are 
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Consistent  with  the  accounts  of  the  creation  and  deluge  re> 
corded  in  the  Mosaic  writings.''  In  his  subsequent  inquiries, 
this  learned  and  indefatigable  Professor,  who  has  contributed 
so  much  to  exalt  the  geological  character  of  England,  has  not 
onl^  investigated  tbe  history  of  those  beds  of  gravel  and  clay 
which  contain  fossil  bones,  but  has  succe^fuUy  explored 
many  caves  which  he  considers  as  having  been  tbe  dens  of 
antediluvian  animals*  The  results  of  these  inquiries  he  has 
published  in  his  ^'  Reliquiae  Diluvianas,"  in  whicn  he  considers 
nology  as  ^^aUestiog  the  action  of  an  universal  deluge.^ 
This  work,  like  the  "Theory  ''  of  Cuvier,  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  render  the  science  of  geology  popular,  by  bringing 
it  into  favour  with  the  Church,  and  even  securing  the  counte* 
nance  o^  the  drawing-room*  The  general  readier  has  been 
charmed  with  the  novel  scenes  which  it  discloses,  while  the 
christian  has  hailed  it  with  joy,  as  offering  a  valuable  testimo- 
nial to  the  authority  of  revelation. 

To  niy  "  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  Society 
on  the  Distribution  of  British  Animals,^'  inserted  in  No*  XXIf. 
of  this  Journal,  Professor  Buckland  has  conceived  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  "  Reply,"  which  has  a  place  in  No.  XXIV. 
In  this  communicaiion,  he  contbues  to  advocate  the  opinions 
which  he  bad  advanced  in  the  ^^  Reliqui«  Diluvianse,''  and 
attempts  to  obviate  some  of  the  objections  which  had  been, 
incidentally,  stated  against  them. 

In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  regarded  as  highly  interesting 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  christian,  it  seems  requisite  to  ex- 
ercise extreme  caution.  The  fate  of  former  theories  in  geol- 
ogy, which  professed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  revelation,  but  which  in- 
quiry demonstrated  to  be  visionary,  intimates  the  risk  of  er- 
ror, and  calls  for  a  minute  examination  of  tbe  value  of  the 
proofs  adduced*  I  enter  upon  this  inquiry  as  one  deeply 
mterested  in  the  authority  of  revelation,  and  not  indifferent 
to  the  progress  of  geological  science.  My  reniarks  may  not 
appear  convincing,  but  they  may  excite  that  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion which  lead  to  truth.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  a 
paper  of  this  kind,  to  enter  into  all  the  details  which  the  gen- 
eral reader  would  probably  desires  The  outlines  only  of  the 
subject  can  be  noticed. 

In  reference  to  this  important  subject,  two  questions  natu- 
rally occur  to  the  mind :  1.  Does  the  character  of  any  of  the 
members  of  the  modem  strata  demonstrate  the  occurrence 
of  a  universal  flood,  as  exclusively  the  agent  in  their  forma- 
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tion  f  2.  Does  the  character  of  the  geological  deluge^  a« 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  nature,  ^ree 
with  the  character  of  the  deluge  of  Noah,  given  by  Moses? 
In  the  following  observations,  I  shall  reverse  this  order  of 
inquiry,  for  if  the  second  question  can  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  in  the  negative,  it  will  leave  the  first  to  be  examioed 
entirely  by  the  laws  of  physics,  and  in  the  absence  of  those 
prejudices  which  have  been  excited  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
subjecu  As  a  proof  that  such  prejudices  do  exist,  1  may 
state  that  1  have  heard  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  piety,  char- 
acierize  the  opposers  of  the  diluvian  hypothesis  as  embracing 
*^  the  infidel  side  of  the  q%ustian  ;^  and  this,  too,  in  the  presence 
of  the  president  and  secretaries  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London.  It  is  my  object,  in  the  present  communicatioD,  to 
point  out  the  infidel  side  of  the  question,  viz*  the  one  where 
error  prevails.  Nature,  misinterpreted,  may  amuse  the  cos- 
mogonist,  but  never  can  befriena  the  cbristium  That  which 
is  true  in  science  can  alone  give  useful  support  to  revelation  ; 
and  th^t  which  is  true  in  science  never  can  be  found  opposed 
to  its  interests. 

Does  the  Character  of  the  Geological  Delugk,  as  supposed  to 
be  indicated  by  the  Phenomena  ofJ^atiire^  agree  wiUi  the  ChoT' 
acter  green  of  the  Deluge  or  Noah,  by  Moses  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  stale  some  of  those  poyits  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  deluges,  which  appear  to  exist,  I  feel  i( 
to  be  necessary  to  notice  one  opijiion  which  Baron  Cuvier 
expresses  without  reserve.  After  intimating  that  ^  Moses  and 
his  p>eople  came  out  of  Egypt,"  (Cuvier's  Theory,  p.  147,)  he 
adds,  "  The  legislator  of  the  Jews  could  have  no  motive  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  nations,  aod  would  even  have 
dis^aced  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  own,  if  he  had  pro- 
mulgated a  history  of  the  human  race  contradictory  to  that 
which  they  must  have  learned  by  tradition  in  Egypt.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  had,  at  this  time,  no 
other  notions  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  than 
are  contained  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.''  It  is  true,  that  Moses 
and  his  people  came  out  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
their  fathers  went  into  Egypu  Where,  then,  is  the  proof, 
that  the  history  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  as  given  by 
Moses,  was  derived  from  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  I 
Will  the  friend  of  revelation  consider  himself  as  under  obli- 
gations to  Baron  Cuvier  for  this  discovery  ?    Or  will  the  stu- 
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dent  of  moral  science  admit  its  truth  ?    Those  individaals,  io 
Britain,  who  cherish  the  highest  respect  for  the  authority  of 
revelation,  consider  the  information  which  Moses  communi- 
cates as  having  been  derived  from  a   higher  source  than 
Egyptian  tradition ;  and  even  the  author  of  the  strange  re- 
mark acknowledges  (p.  149,)  that  the  Egyptians  themselves 
had  forgotten,  for  a  long  period,  the  tradition,  ^  as  we  do  not 
find  any  traces  of  it  in  the  most  ancient  remaining  fragments 
from  that  country.    All  of  these,  indeed,  are  posterior  to  the 
devastations  committed  by  Cambyses."    But  where  is  the 
proof  that  the  Egyptian  possessed  those  traditions  which  the 
Jewish  legislator  has  recocdcd,  a  thousand  years  before  any 
traces  of  them  occur  in  the  monuments  of  their  country,  ex- 
cept the  very  inadequate*  one,  ^  that  Moses  and  his  people 
came  out  of  Egypt !  "  The  cultivator  of  moral  ^ience,  whose 
attention  has  long  been  arrested  by  (he  purity  of  the  theism 
of  the  Jews,  will  naturally  inquire,  (f  Moses  obtained  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  from  the  opinions  or 
traditions  of  the  Egvptians,  may  he  not  have  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  the  morallaw  from  the  same  source  ?    And  may  not 
the  inquirer  infer,  that  the  prohibitory  statutes  against  idola- 
try were  forgotten  by  the  Egyptians  (and  continue  to  b^  so), 
as  had  happened  to  them  with  respect  to  their  traditions  of 
the  deluge,  immediately  after  they  had  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing on  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  legislator  a  correct  idea  of 
their  importance ! 

To  such  results,  in  my  opinion,  would  Baron  Cuvier's 
views  legitimately  lead.  Nor,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  great 
work,  does  he  treat  the  authority  of  Moses  with  higher  re- 
spect, since  he  considers  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  consisting  of 
tne  shreds  of  former  works,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  II  suf- 
fit  de  la  lire  pour  s'apercevoir  qu'elie  a  ete  compose,  en  partie, 
avec  des  morceaux  d'ouvrages  anterieurs." — 1.  Ixxxi. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  now  proceed  to 
point  out  those  differences  of  character  which  appear  to  exist 
between  the  zoological  and  Noachian  deluges,  and  which  pre- 
vent us  from  mferring  their  identity. 

1.  The  geological  deluge,  as  interpretted  by  Baron  Cuvier, 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  different 
races  of  men  by  different  routes.  The  Mongolian  and  Cau- 
casian races  are  so  different  in  appearance  from  each  other, 
"  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect,  that  their  ancestors 
and  ours  had  escaped  from  the  last  grand  catastrophe  at  two 
difi*erent  sides."     In  reference  to  the  Negroes,  he  states  a 
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similar  opinion  with  less  hesitation  t  ^^  The  circumstances  of 
their  character  clearly  eirince,  that  they  also  have  escaped 
Irom  the  last  grand  catastrophe,  perhaps  by  another  route 
than  the  races  of  the  Caucasian  and  Altaic  chains,  from 
whom  perhaps,  they  may  have  been  h>ng  separated  before 
the  epoch  of  that  catastrophe.'^  On  the  supposition  that  the 
different  races  of  men  were  derived  from  a  common  stock,  an 
idea  sanctioned  by  revelation,  supported  bv  the  truths  of  zoo- 
logy, and  tacitly  admitted  by  our  author,  K  seems  difficult  to 
discover  any  proof  of  their  separation  havine  been  antedilu- 
vian.  Accoraing  to  Moses^  all  that  escaped  of  the  human 
race,  were  eight  individuals  of  the  family  of  Noah.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  character  of  the  geological  deluge,  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  human  race,  as  interpreted  bv  Baron  Cuvicr^ 
standing  opposed  to  the  history  of  the  deluge  as  given  bj 
Moses,  and  that,  too,  ia  its  most  important  feature. 

2.  The  geological  deluge,  as  interpreted  by  Baron  Cuvier 
and  Professor  Buckland,  occasioned  the  destruction  of  all  the 
individuals  of  many  species  of  quadrupeds.  As  examples  of 
those  which  have  thus  suffered  extinction,  may  be  quoted, 
the  fossil  elephant,  fossil  hippopotamus,  fossil  rhinoceros,  fos- 
sil bear,  and  fossil  hyssna,  besides  many  others.  These  have 
been,  somewhat  presumptuously,  termed  ABrruHLUviAif  ahi- 
UALs.*    In  the  history  of  the  ISoachian  deluge,  as  given  by 


*  lo  my  first  paper,  in  No.  ixii.  of  this  Journal,  I  have  stated  that  the 
relics  of  these  aacient  animals  occur  in  poildilaviao  strata.  The  learned 
Professor  in  his  <*  Reply ,"  first  d^clare8y  «*  That,  could  the  above  cases  be  es- 
tablished, they  would  be  decisive  in  favour  o{  the  theory  maintained  by  Dr 
Fleming  ;'*  and  shortly  after  adds,  that,  "  Even  admitting  all  those  facts,  still 
every  atom  of  the  evidence  contained  In  my  Reliquite  Dilovianae  would  re« 
main  unaffected  by  the  discovery,*'  I  attempt  not  to  reconcile  tach  appar- 
ent contradictions.  Perhaps  it  may  be  judged  reasonable  to  allow  an  adver- 
sary, when  hard  pushed,  to  shift  his  position,  even  though  it  put  the  pursuer 
to  more  trouble.  With  reference  to  the  Rhinoceros  horn  from  Forfar,  about 
which  Professor  Buckland  is  unnecessarily  prolix,  I  may  state,  that  1  r^ied 
on  the  authority  of  Professor  Jameson,  in  the  Wern.  Mem.  iv.  p.  682 ;  and 
having  seen  the  horti  labelled,  as  from  Forfar,  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  of 
of  which  be  is  Regius  Keeper,  I  still  consider  the  statement  of  Professor 
J&roeson  to  be  substantially  true,  and  the  one  given  by  my  opponent  as  quit# 
the  reverse.  The  bottom  of  the  horn  attests  its  origin,— the  numerous  rents 
and  their  marly  contents.  The  Blair-Drummond  example  I  quoted  from  the 
■^^V^i!.  "*y* .  '*  ***  *»ng«>*ir»  th«t,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  in 
which  this  case  IS  likewise  treated  as  spurious,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
M  ernermn  Society,  f  found  "  Notices  regarding  the  Rhinoceros  Horns  of 
Blair-Drummond,  tending  to  shew  that  they  may  probably  be  reganled  as 

Atr^i'lS.^""*!;"  **'^  ^*"«  ""^^y  <^^  *»»»l  district ;  by  Mr  A.  R.  BlMkadd^r, 
Allan  I  ark,  p.  401.  As  Professor  Buckland  has  admitted,  in  bis  "Reply," 
my  first  example  of  extinct  animals  being  poHdUvman,  I  have  got  quite 
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Moses,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  clean  and  unclean  beasts, 
fowls  after  their  kind,  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  creep- 
ing thing  of  thQ  earth,  two  of  every  sort,  male  and  female, 
were  taken  into  the  ark,  preserved  in  the  ark,  and  brought 
forth  in  safety  from  the  ark,  and  dismissed  with  the  mandate 
of  their  Creator  to  breed  abundantly  on  the  earth,  and  to  be 
firuitfiil  and  multiply  upon  the  earth.  Here,  then,  we  have 
irevelation,  declaring  that,  of  all  speciti  of  quadrupeds  a  male 
and  female  were  spared  and  preserved  during  the  deluge ; 
while  we  have  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  interpreted  by 
tbe  geologists  we  have  quoted,  intimating  that  all  the  indrciduF 
aU^  of  many  species^  were  not  spared,  not  preserved,  but  anni- 
hilaUd^  by  the  catastrophe*  An  error  must  eiist  in  one  of 
these  statements.  Tbe  declaration  of  Moses  is  positive*  The 
phenomena  of  nature  may  not  have  been  suitably  investigated* 
Shall  we  reject  then,  the  conclusions  of  the  geologist,  and  re* 
spect  the  authority  of  Moses,  or  give  the  {u^erence  to  Cu« 
Vier  and  Buckland  ? 

3*  According  to  Baron  Covier,  ^^  this  revolution  had  buried 
all  tbe  other  countries  which  were  before  inhabited  by  men, 
and  by  the  other  animals  that  are  now  best  known ;  and  the 
same  revolution  had  laid  dry  the  bed  of  the  last  ocean,  which 
now  forms  all  the  countries  at  present  inhabited*'^  (Theory, 
p*  171.)  Moses  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  flood  of  waters 
was  upon  the  earth,  prevailing  exceedingly  upon  the  earth, 
and  covering  the  highest  hills ;  that  the  waters  returned  from 
off  the  earth*  Here,  again,  we  have  the  opinion  of  Cuvier, 
b  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history  of  the 
Noachian  deluge*  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this,  since  he 
seems  to  be  in  Opposition  to  himself*  At  one  time  he  sup- 
poses, that  the  innundadon  did  jiot  reach  to  the  summits  of 
the  higher  mountain  chains ;  and  that  Mongols,  Caucasians, 
and  Negroes  may  have  escaped  by  different  sides,  or  by  dif- 
ferent routes ;  at  another,  tnat  the  bed  of  the  antediluvian 
ocean  is  now  the  abode  of  the  post-diluvian  quadrupeds* 

4.  The  geological  deluge,  as  interpreted  by  Professor 
Buckland,  was  sudden,  transient,  universal,  simultaneous, 
rushine  with  an  overwhelming  impetuosity,  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  the  most  violent  waterspouts.  In  the  history 
of  the  Noachian  deluge  by  Moses,  there  is  not  a  term  employ- 

enoa^  to  establish  my  Tiews.  The  acknowledged  postdiluvian  character  of 
the  gigantic  elk  is  as  decisive  as  any  born  of  a  rhinoceros  in  a  marl  bed,  or 
carcase  of  a  mammotji  in  a  postdiluvian  iceberg. 
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ed  which  indicates  any  one  of  the  characters,  except  univer- 
sality, attributed  to  the  geological  deluge.  On  the  contrary, 
the  flood  neither  approached  nor  retired  suddenly.  The 
waters  rose  upon  the  earth,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
rain,  for  forty  days ;  and  they  retired  slowly,  upon  the  rain 
being  restrained.  There  is  no  notice  taken  of  the  furious 
movements  of  the  waters,  which  must  have  driven  the  ark 
violently  to  and  fro.  On  the  contrary  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve from  the  writings  of  Moses  that  the  ark  had  not  drifted 
far  from  the  spot  where  it  was  at  Arst  lifted  up,  and  that  it 
grounded  at  no  great  distance  from  the  same  spot. 

6.  The  geological  deluge,  as  interpreted  by  Professor 
Buckland,  excavated,  in  its  fury,  deep  valleys,  tearing  up 
portions  of  the  solid  rock,  and  transporting  to  a  distance  the 
wreck  which  it  had  produced.  On  this  supposition,  the  as- 
pect of  the  antediluvian  world  must  have  been  widely  differ- 
ent  from  the  present ;  lakes,  and  valleys,  and  seas,  now  exist- 
ing in  places  formerly  occupied  by  rocks,  and  the  courses  of 
rivers  greatly  altered.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  no 
such  change  hinted  at  On  the  contrary,  the  countries  and 
rivers  which  existed  before  the  flood  do  nc^  appear,  from  any 
thing  said  in  the  Scriptures,  to  have  experienced  any  chai^ 
in  consequence  of  that  event.  But  if  the  supposed  impetuous 
torrent  excavated  valleys,  and  transported  masses  of  rocks  to 
a  distance  from  their  original  repositories,  then  must  the  soil 
have  been  swept  from  on  the  earth,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
vegetable  tribes.  Moses  does  not  record  such  an  occurrence. 
On  the  contrary,  in  his  history  of  the  dove  and  the  olive-leaf 

t)lucked  off,  he  furnisher  a  proof  that  the  flood  was  not  so  vio- 
ent  in  its  motions  as  to  disturb  the  soil,  nor  to  overturn  the 
trees  which  it  supported;  nqr  was  the  ground  rendered  by 
the  catastrophe  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Viewing,  in  connexion,  these  differences  between  the  Mo- 
saic history  and  these  interpreters  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  it  seems  impossible  to  admit,  that,  ^^  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  Mosaic  ^account  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science."  The  reverse  appears  rather  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  well  known,  that  Linnaeus  declared  that  he  saw 
no  examples  in  nature  of  the  ravages  of  a  universal  flood : 
"  Catacb/snU  universalis  certa  rndera  ego  nondum  attigi, 
quousque  penetravi;  minus  etiam  veram  terram  Adamiticam; 
sed  ubique  vidi  factas  ex  aequorc  terras,  et  in  his  mera  rudera 
longinque  scnsim  praeterlapsi  asvi,"  (Syst.  Nat.  iii.  5. ;)  and 
this  opinion  has  given  offence  to  several  well  disposed  friends 
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of  revelation,  who  have,  nevertheless,  formed  their  notions  of 
tlie  deluge  from  the  speculations  of  geologists,  instead  of  the 
records  of  Scripture*  I  confess  that  1  entertain  the  same 
opinion  as  Linnseus  on  this  subject ;  nor  do  I  feel,  though  a 
clergyman,  the  slightest  reason  to  conceal  my  sentiments, 
though  tbej  are  opposed  to  the  prejudices  which  a  false  phi- 
losophy has  generated  in  the  public  mind.  I  have  formed 
m^  notions  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  not  from  Ovid,  but  from 
the  Bible.  There  the  siipple  narrative  of  Moses  permits  me 
to  believe,  that  the  waters  rose  upon  the  earth  by  degrees^ 
and  returned  by  degrees ;  that  means  were  employed  by  the 
Author  of  the  calamity  to  preserve  pairs  of  the  land  animals ; 
that  the  flood  exhibited  no  violent  impetuosity,  neither  dis- 
placing the  soil,  nor  the  vegetable  tribes  which  it  supported, 
nor  rendering  the  ground  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
With  this  conviction  in  my  mind,  I  am  not  prepared  to  wit- 
no;;s  in  nature  any  remaining  marks  of  the  catastrophe,  and  I 
ff-el  my  respect  for  the  authority  of  revelation  heightened, 
when  I  see  on  the  present  surface  no  memorials  of  the  event. 
On  the  other  hand^  had  I  witnessed  every  valley  and  gravel- 
bed,  nay,  every  fossil  bone,  attesting  the  ravages  of  the 
dreadful  scene,  I  would  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
unexpected  difficulties;  and  might  have  been  induced  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  or  the  claims  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  to  occupy  its  present  place  in  the  sacred 
record.  Instead  of  finding  the  Deity  setting  his  bow  in  the 
cloud,  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  again  visit  the  earth  with 
a  flood,  ana  as  the  only  natural  token  of  what  had  happened ; 
I  had  expected  to  find  a  reference  made  to  every  diluvian 
heap  of  gravel,  and  every  valley  of  denudation,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  that  wrath  which  was  displayed,  while  visiting  rebel- 
lion with  death.  In  other  words,  if  the  geological  creeds  of 
Baron  Cuvier  and  Professor  Buckland  be  established,  as  true 
in  science,  then  must  the  Book  of  Genesis  be  blotted  out  of 
the  records  of  inspiration.  But  as  I  believe  in  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  see,  in  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  a 
strict  conformity  therewith, in  letter  and  spirit,  I  may  perhaps 
be  asked.  How  can  I  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as 
interpreted  by  these  geologists,  with  the  view  which  I  have 
embraced  ?  1  have  already,  in  my  first  paper,  declared,  that 
^^  the  works  and  the  wordb  of  God  must  give  consistent  indi- 
cations of  his  government,  provided  they  be  interpreted  tru- 
ty.  It  has  been  announces],  that  the  Mosaic  account  is  in 
perfect  harmony  -with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  though 
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we  have  pointed  out  a  pahable  disagreement.  Perhaps  a  sim* 
ilar  difference  may  exist  between  these  supposed  discoveries 
of  modern  science  and  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Our  atten- 
tion will  now  be  directed  to  the  determination  of  this  important 
point,  involved  in  the  second  question  we  proposed  to  discuss. 
As  now  to  be  examined,  it  is  one  exclusively  of  a  scientific 
character,  in  which  all  our  appeals  must  be  made  to  the  facts 
established  by  observation  or  experiment* 

II«  Does  the  Character  of  any  of  the  Members  of  the  ^  Modem 
Strata,^  demonstrate  the  Occurrence  of  a  Universal  Flood  as, 
eaxlusively^  the  Agent  in  their  Formation  ? 

The  progress  of  truth,  in  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  must 
necessarily  be  correlative  with  our  knowledge  of  the  "  mod- 
em strata,'^  and  the  causes  which  have  operated  in  their  pro- 
duction. Whether  a  suflkient  degree  of  knowledge  has  been 
acquired,  or  sufficient  attention  been  bestowed  on  the  subject 
by  British  geologists,  I  leave  to  the  determination  of  the  un- 
prejudiced. Enough,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  have  been 
secured  to  enable  us  to  solve  the  question  under  consideration. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  o/fered  by  different  geolo- 
gists, respecting  the  origin  of  the  waters  of  the, deluge.  Some 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  waters  of  the  earth  as  sufficient, 
if  once  set  in  furious  motion.  A  few  look  to  a  sudden  change 
in  the  Earth^s  axi$  as  the  origin  of  the  catastrophe,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  proof  from  the  science  of  Astronomy.  Some 
consider  the  waters  as  having  been  set  in  motion  by  the  at- 
tractive force  of  a  comet,  without  previously  gaming  an  affir- 
mative answer  to  the  question;  has  a  comet  this  attractive 
force  ?  There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  planets  disturb  the 
comets,  but  the  converse  is  not  known.  The  comet  of  1 454 
eclipsed  the  Moon ;  while  that  of  1 770  not  only  came  near 
the  Earth,  but  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  without  producing  any  sensible  efiects.  Oibers,  trans- 
lating the  phrase  of  Moses,  "  the  windows  of  Heaven,*'  as 
literally  meaning '*  a  comet's  tail,"  have  considered  the  water 
as  added  to  the  Earth.  I  would  be  disposed,  before  adjoiitting 
this  view  of  the  matter,  to  ask,  Is  the  vapour  of  a  comet's  taU 
aqueous^ — The  following  phenomena,'  however,  bear  more 
directly  upon  the  question  under  discussion. 

1.  Excavation  of  Valleys. — Valleys,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
supporters  of  the  dUuvian  hypothesis,  may  have  been  pro- 
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duced  by  different  causes,  such. as  irregularity  of  deposition, 
or  subsequent  dislocations  of  the  strata.  But  those  which 
exist  in  rocks  nearly  horizontal,  ^  must  be  referred  exclusive* 
ly  to  the  removal  of  the  substance  that  once  filled  them ;  and 
the  cause  of  that  removal  appears  to  liave  been  a  violent  and 
transient  inundation.^  Valleys  of  this  kind  have  been  de- 
signated by  the  very  inappropriate  term,  ^  Valleys  of  Denu- 
dation,'^ as  if  they  had  been  only  exposed,  not  formed,  by  the 
catastrophe.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  oppose  the  diliH 
vian  hypothesis,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  valleys ;  among 
which,  the  following  may  be  noticed. 

a*  Shi^  of  Valleys. — ^The  valleys  of  denudation  are  not 
always  straight  in  tneir  course ;  they  have  their  salient  and 
re-entering  aneles,  their  lateral  branches,  and  their  increase 
in  width  as  they  descend.  When  we  look  at  a  valley,  at 
present  forming,  by  the  action  of  running  water,  in  beds  <^ 
clay  or  gravel,  we  witness  the  sinuosities  of  its  banks  produc- 
ed by  the  oscillations  of  the  stream  at  ike  bottom,  now  tran- 
sporting the  materials  from  one  side,  then  from  another,  and 
thus  aiding  the  force  of  eravity  in  causing  the  loose  matter  of 
the  bank  to  descend.  The  lateral  branches  are  produced  by 
a  similar  process ;  and  the  valley  widens  as  it  advances,  by 
the  increase  of  its  waters  from  the  lateral  streams,  and  the 
consequent  increased  transporting  power.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  employing  an  old-fashioned  logic,  and  comparing  small 
things  with  great,  referring  analogous  phenomena  to  the  same 
cause,  and  proceeding  from  the  distinct  to  the  obscure.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  principles,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
conclude,  that  the  old  valleys,  with  the  characters  described, 
have  been  produced,  like  those  forming  under  my  eye,  by  the 
long-^Witinued  action  of  running  water  at  the  bottom.  How  a 
mcklen,  transient,  and  universal  flood,  covering  the  highest 
hills,  could  have  produced  these  effects,  I  cannot  conceive. 
The  main  branch  must  have  been  first  scooped  out ;  then  the 
subordinate  lateral  branches,  in  succession ;  and  a  current  ia 
ikt  main  branch  following  each,  to  clear  away  the  rubbish. 
Had  the  lateral  currents  been  flowing  simultaneously  with  the 
principal  one,  a  bar  would  have  been  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
each  oranch ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  sticcessian  of  currents 
in  the  main  trunk,  it  would  have  been  filled  with  the  materials 
of  the  lateral  branches.  To  those  who  have  studied  the  nat* 
Jmi  history  of  rivers,  especially  their  junctions  with  other 
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rivers  or  with  friths,  the  force  of  the  objection  will  be 
obvious. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  theory  of  the  excavation  of  val- 
leys by  running  water,  that  now  no  water  flows  through  them. 
But  water  rnaynBve  flowed  through  them,  though  now  absent. 
The  bursting  of  a  lake,  at  a  higher  level,  may  have  cut  oflf 
the  sources  of  several  springs,  and  directed  water  through  a 
distinct  and  very  difi*erent  cnannel  from  that  in  which  it  for* 
merly  flowed. 

b.  The  Impotence  oj  Water  ae  an  Abrading  Power. — ^The  ad- 
vocates of  the  diluvian  hypothesis,  have,  in  their  zeal,  com- 
mitted that  mistake  intimated  by  the  schoolmen,  ^  Causam 
assignare  quae  causa  non  est."  It  is  impossible  to  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  all  the  effects  which  might  result  from 
a  violent  and  transient  inundation,  covering  the  highest  hills, 
and  sweeping  whole  continents  with  destructive  fury.  Tbe 
mind  is  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  operation,  and  the  imagin- 
ation is  left,  unfettered,  to  pursue  its  reveries, — a  most  t>e- 
witching  predicament  for  a  geologist.  But  we  may  make  an 
approach  to  the  subject.  When  a  river  is  in  a  violently 
flooded  state,  we  witness  it  remove  the  soil  which  opposes  its 
current,  transport  to  a  lower  level  the  loose  blocks  of  rock,  and 
sweep  away  the  anioo^l  and  vegetable  productions  occurring 
in  its  course.  But  it  is  subject  to  certain  limitations. 
Throughout  its  course,  its  velocity  is  greatest  at  the  surface 
and  the  middle  of  the  stream,  from  which  it  diminishes  to- 
ward the' bottom  and  the  sides,  where  it  is  least.  When  it 
enters  a  hollow,  lake,  or  mill-pond,  the  water  below  the  out- 
let has  its  motion  checked,  and,  in  its  state  of  comparative 
stillness,  permits  the  heavier  materials  it  had  transported  to 
subside.  When  a  waterspout  descends  almost  in  a  solid 
column  of  great  height,  and  exerting,  consequently,  a  pres- 
sure well  calculated  to  remove  obstructions,  it  penetrates  the 
soil,  and  disperses  it,  along  with  the  vegetable  covering,  re- 
moves the  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  surrounding  detritus, 
while  it  makes  but  a  feeble  impression  on  the  solid  rock. 
When  an  alpine  lake  bursts  its  barriers,  it  acts  precisely  as  a 
river  in  a  flooded  state ;  carries  along  with  it  soil,  loose  rocks^ 
trees  and  animals,  depositing  at  a  lower  level  the  wrecks  ol  its 
course, — as  happened  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  by  the  bursting 
of  the  lake  of  Mauvoisin,  {Edin.  PhxL  Joum.  No.  1.  p.  1 90^ 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  body  of  water  (no  matter  at  present 
whether  fresh  or  salt),  of  sufficient  height  to  cover  the  highest 
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mountains,  and  possessing  a  progressive  motion  of  great  velo- 
city, suddenly  to  arrive  at  the  north  of  Zetland,  traverse  the 
kiogdom,  and  pass  off  towards  the  south,  at  the  Land's  End, 
What  would  be  the  accompanying  phenomena  ?  The  soil 
would  be  every  where  annihilated  m  its  progress,  and,  as 
mud,  transported  to  a  distance.  The  animal  and  vegetable 
inhabitants  would  be  floated  off.  All  detritus,  boulders,  and 
loose  blocks  of  rocks,  would,  at  the  onset,  vield  to  its  pressure 
and  velocity-  But  every  lake,  every  valley,  every  lee  side 
of  a  hill,  every  frith  and  bay  of  the  sea,  would  speedily  be 
in  a  state  of  comparative  stillness,  and  receive  the  largest  and 
the  heaviest  of  the  transported  blocks.  In  the  bottom  of 
valleys  and  lakes  we  should  now  find  the  wreck  of  the  catas- 
trophe. But,  have  we  the  shadow  of  evidence  to  warrant 
the  conclusion,  that  this  inundation  could  tear  up  solid  rocks, 
and  make  excavations  in  undisintegrated  strata  ?  No.  The 
force  of  cohesion,  or  rather  crystallization,  is  more  than  a 
match  for  water  falling  from  any  conceivable  heieht,  or  mov- 
ing with  any  known  velocity.  The  numerous  islands  which 
occur  around  our  coasts,  even  where  most  exposed,  and  the 
cascades  so  common  in  the  hilly  districts,  attest  the  absence 
of  this  abrading  or  excavating  power.  Did  it.  possess  this 
power,  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  Pentland  Frith  must  by 
this  time  have  become  unfathomable ;  Niagara  should  have 
ceased  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  wooded  val- 
leys should  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  Canadian  lake^. 
While  I  deny  to  water  this  abradhig  power,  because  the 
whole  history  of  rivers  is  in  opposition,  I  willingly  admit  its 
transporting  power  after  disinte^tion  has  taken  place, — a 
distinction  to  which  the  student  in  geology  would  ao  well  to 
take  heed. 

c.  The  Terraces  in  Valleys* — In  many  valleys,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Lurope,  in  this  country,  and  in  America,  terraces 
occur  in  the  banks,  which,  from  their  horizontality,  indicate 
their  production  by  water  at  the  period  these  valleys  were 
lakes.  Several  terraces  may  be  traced  in  some  valleys,  and 
these,  according  to  Professor  Buckland,  '^  shew  the  number  of 
successive  stages  by  which  the  bursting  of  the  gorge  took 
place.'' — Rel.  Dil.  217.)  In  Lochaber  four  such  teiraces 
occur,  shewing  four  successive  eruptions.  These  terraces, 
however,  are  declared  to  be  ^  all  of  postdiluvian  origin.'' — lb* 
Whatever  be  the  era  of  these  terraces,  they  demonstrate  a 
few  truths^  which  cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  the  supporters 
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•f  the  diluVian  hypothesis.  Many  lakes  formerly  existed, 
where  valleys  now  occur ;  and  there  are  agents  in  Nature 
capable,  at  different  intervals,  of  opening  the  barriers  of 
these  lakes,  and  permitting  the  water  to  escape  suddenly. 
Such  lakes  and  such  agents  may  have  ezistra  before  the 
flood.  Each  bursting  must  have  resembled  a  deluge  in  its 
effect  upon  the  district  through  which  the  waters  passed,  and 
the  wrecks  which  it  would  accumulate  at  the  lower  leveL 
When,  therefore,  we  witness  a  valley,  the  present  waters  of 
which  empty  themselves  by  a  narrow  gorge,  how  are  we  to 
determine  whether  that  goree  has  been  opened  before  the 
deluge,  at  the  delus;e,  or  amr  the  deluge  ?  The  Vale  of 
Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Ac- 
cordine  to  Plrofessor  Buckiand,  it  was  an  antediluvian  lake 
(it  would  have  been,  from  its  characters,  a  valley  of  denuda- 
tion, had  it  not  been  necessary  to  have  a  sheet  of  fresh  water 
for  the  antediluvian  hippopotami  to  swim  in;)  the  deluge 
opened  the  goi^  at  Maiton,  and  converted  it  into  a  postdilu* 
vian  valley.  But  it  is  just  as  probable  that  it  was  a  postdilu- 
vian lake,  and  that  the  gorge  of  Maiton  was  removed  by  an 
agent,  similar  to  that  which  opened  its  northern  neighboors 
in  Lochaber.  When  we  see  a  valley,  the  waters  of  which 
flow  out  at  a  gorge,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  formerly  a  lake. 
We  may  also  infer  that  a  sudden  deluge  could  not  tear  away 
the  barrier  rocks,  unless  previously  disintegrated;  and  we 
may  watch  the  transporting  power  of  the  present  stream :  but 
if  we  have  any  geological  caution,  we  will  hesitate  alx>ut 
fixing  the  era  of  the  change. 

These  terraces  are  found  in  ^ater  numbers  in  alpine  dis- 
tricts, as  might  have  be^  anticipated.  They  occur,  how- 
ever, even  at  low  levels.  I  have  already  noticed  three 
examples  in  this  Journal,  and  I  have  more  to  produce.  They 
are  much  more  numerous  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Eiven 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
exist,  though  this  hollow  is  pronounced,  by  Professor  Buck- 
land,  a  valley  of  denudation.*    Mr  Greenough,  a  strenous 

• 

*  In  the  "  Reply  "\  I  am  acciued  of  sopporting  on^  of  my  conclosioos  *<  by 
itadBg,  OD  tbe  mumtmynUd  urthority  of  Mr  Trimmer's  paper/'  that  tevenl 
of  the  reputed  antedilavian  animak  occur  in  the  poftdilomii,  rtgalarly  stra^ 
tilled  clay,  kc.  Hot  bow  U  this  crave  charge  of  mtsinterpretatioD  sapported  ? 
**  I  ▼entnre  (he  says)  to  assert,  that  no  remains  of  this  kind  have  ever  beea 
fottttd  in  the  peat  b^  of  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  itiU  lessin 
the  regidar  stratUM  clay,  t4a<  if,  the  ImmIsii  eCiy.*'    Had  I  i«aUy  said  Ibitf 

t  See  Best.  Joor.vot  ti.  p.  Mti 
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sui»port€r  of  the  diluvian  hypothesis,  has  stated  in  his  Geolo- 
gy (p.  121),  that  ^the  vallev  of  the  Thames,  in  London,  is 
contained  in  that  of  which  Clapham  Rise  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  on  one  side,  and  the  Green  Paric  on  the  other ;  and 
this,  again,  is  contained  in  the  larger  valley,  which  occupies 
the  interval  between  Highgate  and  Sydenham.  Arrived  at 
these  points,  we  find  our  norizon  bounded  by  a  chalk  ridge 
still  loftier."  These  included  valleys  throw  ^reat  light  on 
the  history  of  the  dobe«  They  are  like  the  circular  vallejrt 
in  river  courses :  they  mark  some  of  the  features  of  a  former 
state  of  things ;  they  assist  us  in  tracing  the  chanees  which 
have  taken  place,  and  even  the  agents  concerned  in  their 
productioD :  cMit  they  give  us  no  dates. 

{To  be  continued*) 

Mr  Trimmer  found  these  remains  in  the  '<  London  clay/'  the  charge  would 
have  been  well  foanded,  as  he  says  that  they  occur  obwt  the  London  day. 
Bat  1  amy  no  soch  thing.    Is  the  London  elay  Hn  the  geological  sense  of  the 
tern)  the  only  rtgtUm'  thmiifUd  ehy  with  whicn  my  opponent  is  aeqoainted  ? 
This  cannot  be  the  case.    Or  can  he  deny,  that  the  ''Brentford  clay,"  is  less 
regularly  stratified  than  the  **  London  clay  ? "    I  use  the  phrase,  ohvunuly 
eootlstent  with  the  authority  which  I  quote ;  and  I  was  the  more  inclined  to 
do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitine  the  distinction  between  this  regtiUtrfydrai' 
yied  olay  and  the  ordinary  diluvium,  which  is  irregular  in  its  structure.    So 
iar,  therefore,  /  have  been  misinterpreted,  not  Mr  Trimmer.    But  there  is 
•till  a  dlferenoe  between  vs.    Professor  Buckland  says,  that  he  has  visited 
the  €Amy  in  question,  and  pronounees  it  diluvium.  Last  spring,  when  in  Lon- 
don, I  was  anxious  to  see  a  genuine  example  of  iHluviumf  and  the  more  so, 
as  Bir  Trimmer's  remarks  indicated  a  very  different  deposition :  and  because 
1  had  eospected  that  the  advocates  of  the  diluvian  hypothesis  were  in  tlie 
habit  of  cenfoonding  together,  at  least,  two  of  the  **  modem  strata.'*    Nor 
was  I  disappointed ;  for  that  which  my  opponent  has  pronounced  diluvium, 
1  found  to  DO  Lacukrine  Silt ;  and  mv  conclusion  rested  on  the  following 
faeta  :  1.  The  beds,  and  their  strata  ol  fine  clay  and  sand,  are  neariy  horiion- 
tid.    3.  They  contain,  here  and  there,  thin  horiaootal  patches  of  small 
rounded  flinty  pebbles,  (precisely  similar  to  small  lasers  of  gravel  which  I 
had  aeen  in  genuine  examples  of  similar  origin),  indicating  toe  influence  of 
oeeajional  floods.    3.  Scattered  through  the  clay  I  observed  several  pieces 
of  bImUs,  tlie  present  inhabitants  of  our  lAes  or  slow  running  streams,  via. 
Htlix  perea-a  and  eompUmaia^  Turbo  fonlinalit,  aud  Cardium  eomeum  of 
Montagu.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  lal^e  existed  here  which  has  been 
tUed  up  br  slow  degrees,  and  the  character  of  the  materials,  and  organic  re- 
mains of  tne  different  beds,  marlc  certain  epodis  in  the  process.    It  is  fortu- 
nate that  this  example  occurs  so  near  London  as  to  be  of  easy  access  to  the 
members  of  the  Geological  Society.    Perhaps  a  good  deal  of  the  reputed 
Snclish  diluvium  may,  upon  investigation,  be  fonnd  to  be  laoifftrine  silt,  as 
ia  &e  praaeat  ioftaae^. 
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Art.  XL  VI. — Remarks  on  the  Geology  of  the  Victnity  of  Boston* 

By  J.  W.  Webster,  M.  D. 

[Continued  from  vol.  11;  p:  292.] 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks  on  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country  in  this  vicinity,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal, it  was  stated  that  a  remarliable  feature  in  the  conglome- 
rate at  Roxbury,  was  the  occurrence  of  numerous  fissures 
and  rents  in  every  part  of  the  beds.  In  a  few  places  these 
rents  have  obviously  been  produced  by  trap  rocks ;  in  some 
of  them  the  trap  is  seen  in  thin  vems  partially  decomposed, 
while  in  others  it  remains  firm  and  unaltered.  At  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  this  bed  of  conglomerate,  where  the 
rock  has  been  extensively  quarried,  a  larger  portion  of  what 
was  originally  a  vein  of  great  size,  has  been  left  projecting 
from  the  conglomerate,  standine  like  a  ruinous  wall.  This 
vein  or  dyke  is  composed  oi  imperfect  prismatic  masses 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  tne  vein,  and  these 
are  slowly  crumbhng  to  powder,  from  the  joint  operation  of 
those  atmospheric  agents  whose  influence  is  so  great  and 
beneficial  in  resolvioe  the  hardest  and  most  sterile  rocks  into 
a  fruitful  soil.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  vein  are 
several  smaller  veins  which  have  undergone  no  apparent 
change,  and  which  are  seen  to  begin  and  end  in  the  contigu- 
ous conglomerate.  Several  of  these  smaller  veins,  varying 
in  width  from  three  inches  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  can  be 
seen  in  close  contact  with  the  conglomerate,  and  even  the 
thinnest  of  them  are  divided  by  cross  rifts  into  the  prismatic 
masses  so  characteristic  of  these  rocks.  At  the  junction  of 
the  conglomerate  and  trap  no  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  texture  of  the  conglomerate  or  of  any  of  the 
imbedded  nodules.  The  general  course  of  these  trap  veins 
is  from  10°  W.  of  S.  to  \(P  E.  of  N.  they  contain  minute 
particles  of  iron  pyrites,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  air  and 
moisture,  impart  to  the  rock  a  ferruginous  aspect,  and  cause 
it  to  separate  in  concentric  crusts.  The  pnncipal  vein  is 
found  on  examination  to  contain  detached  portions  of  the 
conglomerate. 

At  the  distance  of  about  25  yards  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  the  large  vein,  is  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  being 
but  6  inches  wide,  which  has  an  inclination  towards  the  east; 
it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  considerable  distance,  being  lost 
in  the  accumulated  fragments  at  the  bottom  of  the  quany* 
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A  i^hort  distance  beyond  this  last,  another  vein  is  seen  to 
begin  and  terminate  in  the  conglomerate,  being  a  good  exaoi^ 
pie  of  what  would  be  considered  by  many  geologists  as  a 
contemporaneous  formation.  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence 
of  these  trap  veins,  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  that 
no  rounded  portions  of  the  same  rock  are  to  be  discovered 
as  constituent  parts  of  the  conglomerate  itself,  a  fact  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  two  rocks  are  of  different  ages* 

Pursuing  the  direction  of  the  conglomerate  from  Rozbury 
through  Brookline  towards  the  west  it  is  seen  to  become  finer 
grained,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  more  of  a  slaty 
character ;  becoming  in  places  distinct  grau  wacke.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  rock  now  begins  to  change,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  of  Brighton  it  becomes  a  well  charac- 
terised  amygdaloid.  In  a  quarry  about  half  a  mile  S.  W* 
of  the  meetinghouse  in  Brighton  the  passage  of  the  two  rocks 
into  each  other  is  finely  displayed.  A  vertical  section  of  this 
quarry  shows  the  conglomerate  occupying  the  lowest  part, 
upon  which  is  a  thin  t^d  of  a  slaty  character,  approaching 
to  amygdaloid  in  its  structure,  while  the  perfect  amygdaloid 
reposes  upon  it,  a  stratum  of  loose  pebbles  and  small  bould- 
ers being  interposed  on  each  side  of  the  slate.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  the  amygdaloid  and  con- 
glomerate, except  in  one  or  two  places  where  denuded,  and 
A'om  these  it  would  appear  that  the  former  is  the  superin- 
cumbent rock.  In  several  places,  however,  within  the  limits 
of  the  town  of  Brighton  the  transition  from  the  one  rock  to 
the  other  may  be  satisfactorily  observed. 

The  amygdaloid  contains  veins  of  quartz,  sometimes  well 
crystallized  epidote,  sulphates  of  baryta  and  lime,  carbonate  of 
lime,  chlorite,  micaceous  iron,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  crys- 
tals of  adularia ;  near  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  Brighton  it 
forms  steep  precipices,  and  contains  a  somewhat  singular  va- 
riety of  quartz  in  very  thin  sheets.  The  quartz  is  often 
coloured  green  by  chlorite  and  becomes  a  beautiful  prase* 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  saw  this  amygdaloid  into  slabs 
and  to  polish  it  for  ornamental  purposes,  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  process  of  cutting  and  polishing  laid 
open  cavities  which  frustrated  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  uniform 
surface. 

The  character  of  the  amygdaloid  of  Brighton  is  different 
from  that  in  which  agate  nodules  are  met  with  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  epoch.  In  general 
it  is  narder  and  more  compact  than  what  was  formerly  con- 
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Bidered  by  the  draciples  of  Werner  as  a  Fketz  amygdaloii 
and  although  it  cannot  be  advantageously  used  in  omameDtal 
architecture,  it  is  a  eood  and  durable  buildii^  stone.  This 
rock  covers  most  of  tpe  hilk  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  being 
more  compact  in  some  than  in  others,  and  not  unfirequentlj 
acquiring  a  coarse  slaty  structure.  It  may  be  traced  into  the 
adjoining  towns,  and  at  Newton  Falls  it  becomes  of  a  brown 
colour  and  passes  mto  the  conglomerate. 

Returning  to  the  south  ana  southwestern  side  of  Boston, 
we  find  the  conglomerate  occupying  an  extent  of  several 
miles.  It  is  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  town  of  Dorchester, 
and  appears  here  and  there  in  the  towns  of  Milton,  Quincy, 
and  Cfanton,  being  bounded  to  the  south  and  east  by  the  ex- 
tensive formation  of  sienite,  whence  so  abundant  a  supply 
of  one  of  our  best  building  stones  Is  obtained. 

Road  to  Milton. — Passing  over  the  great  deposite  of  clay 
at  South  Boston,  we  cross  the  conglomerate  of  Dorchester, 
and  observe  it  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  compactness  and 
uniformity  of  composition  until  within  about  S  miles  of  the  Blue 
Hills,  where  it  passes  into  compact  felspar,  and  this  last  into 
homstone.  Soon  after  commencing  the  ascent  of  Miiton  Hills 
an  outgoing  of  sienite  is  to  be  seen,  which  is  probably  con- 
nected wiui  that  of  Qumcy.  This  sienite  is  covered  by  a 
peculiar  porphyry  resembling  some  of  the  trachytes,  and 
composes  the  principal  part  of  the  Blue  Hills.*  It  forms  steep 
precipices,  the  escarpinents  being  towards  the  S.  W.  The 
porphyry  of  the  Blue  Hills  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
quartz,  and  the  felspar  has  a  reddish  colour;  towards  the 
bottom  the  felspar  predominates. 

On  the  southeastern  side  of  Boston  the  conglomerate 
may  l>e  traced  about  6  miles  towards  the  town  of  Quincv, 
where  it  is  succeeded  by  a  clay  slate  resembling  that  of  the 
western  part  of  Charlestown.  The  slate,  after  disappearing 
under  the  waters  of  Boston  harbour,  asain  emerges  to  form 
some  of  the  islands  with  which  it  is  studded.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  slate  is  connected  with  the  rocks  that  have 
been  mentioned,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  it  underlays  all 
of  them.  The  clay  slate  of  Quincy  is  succeeded  by  sienite, 
which,  along  the  shores  of  Hingham  and  Cohasset,  is  traversed 
by  veins  of  trap  approaching  to  basalt.  The  islands,  which 
lie  between  these  shores  and  the  promontory  of  Nahant  on 
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die  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  are  evidentlj  parts  of  the 
same  formation,  and  the  slate  of  that  promontory  has  mider- 
gone  a  striking  change  from  the  presence  of  the  huge  vein^ 
of  trap  with  which  it  is  traversea  in  every  direction.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  opposite  shores  and  islands,  pre- 
sents many  indications  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist,  that  the 
numerous  islands  in  the  harbour  of  Boston^  are  the  remains 
of  a  once  continuous  formation^  To  the  North,  the  same 
character  continues ;  and  in  the  sienite  of  Marblehead  and 
the  vicinity,  we  have  the  same  geological  character  as  in  that 
of  Cohasset. 

It  has  been  seen  that  on  the  south,  the  transition  rooks  of 
our  neighbourhood  are  overlaid  by  porphyry  at  Milton ;  the 
same  is  the  case  on  the  north,  at  Maiden,  where  the  hills  are 
composed  of  a  porphyry  of  various  shades  of  red,  creen,  and 
grey,  equal  in  beauty  to  any  which  was  worked  by  the  an* 
cients*  This  porphyry  is  however  not  the  same  as- that  at 
Milton;  its  base  being  a  distinct  hornstone,  in  which  the 
crystals  of  felspar  are  not  always  readily  discovered  by  the 
naked  eye,  as  they  often  approach  in  colour  to  that  of  the 
basis  itselfi  In  the  red  and  purple  varieties,  however,  the 
felspar  is  beautiAiUy  distinct.  It  is  a  hard  and  durable 
rock,  and  at  some  future  day  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  permanence  and  magnificence  of  our 
public  works.  This  stone  is  susceptible  of  the  most  perfect 
polish,  and  is  eveinr  way  similar  to  that  which  was  wrought 
in  former  ages.  That  the  art  of  workings  it  is  not  lost  is 
evinced  by  the  beautiful  vases  and  slabs  wnich  are  occasion- 
ally brought  to  this  place  from  the  North  of  Europe. 

Associated  with  tne  porphyry  of  Maiden,  is  a  bright  red 
jasper,  which  forms  a  bed  of  considerabk  oiBtent  on  the  south 
western  side  of  Saugus  river. 

In  several  parts  of  the  extensive  porphyry  formation  of 
Maiden,  thin  veins  of  micaceous  iron*  are  met  with^  one  of 
which  was  worked  to  some  extent  many  years  since,  under 
the  belief  that' it  was  a  vein  of  lead.  In  the  lowlands,  and 
along  the  margins  of  the  small  streams  in  the  neighbourhood; 
bog  iron  ore  occurs  in  considerable  quantity. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  XLVII. — Answer  to  Professor  Strong^s  "  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Colburn^s  Theory  of  Parallel  linesJ*^  By  Waeren  Colburv, 
Esq. 

Since  publishing  my  theory  of  parallel  lines,  I  have  observ- 
ed in  the  notes  of  a  late  edition  of  Playfair?s  Euclid,  a  de- 
finition of  parallel  lines  very  similar  to  mine.  This  definition 
was  used  by  Wolfius,  by  Boscovich  and  by  Thomas  Simpson, 
in  bis  first  edition  of  his  elements.  It  is  of  course  no  new 
thing,  but  I  had  never  seen  it.  It  was  not  in  the  former 
editions  of  Playfair.  The  same  objection  is  made  to  this 
definition  in  Playfair,  that  Professor  Strong  has  made  to  mine. 
My  demonstration  founded  on  this  definition  is  very  different 
from  that  given  in  Playfair. 

The  objection  is  plausible  at  first  thought ;  but  on  examin- 
ation I  think  it  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  peculiar  mode 
of  presenting  the  idea  to  the  mind.  This  is  no  uncommon 
source  of  difficulty. 

Euclid's  definition  of  parallel  lines  is  as  follows : — "•  Paral- 
lel straight  lines  are  such  as  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  which 
being  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways  do  not  meet." 

In  this  definition  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  two  straight 
lines  can  be  so  situated. 

My  definition  is,  "  Two  straight  lines  which  are  equidistant 
throughout  their  whole  extent  are  called  parallel  lines.'' 

In  this  of  course  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  two  straight 
lines  can  be  so  situated ;  and  I  would  ask  the  reader  if  this 
is  not  as  easily  granted  without  proof  or  explanation,  as  that 
of  Euclid?     1  think  it  is. 

Euclid  was  farther  obliged  to  take  for  granted  the  disputed 
proposition  which  I  have  attempted  to  prove ;  however,  if  my 
definition  is  as  difficult  to  be  eranted,  as  Euclid's  difinition 
and  axiom  together,  of  course  I  have  effected  nothing. 

If  my  definition  is  granted,  it  necessarily  follows  that  all 
straight  lines,  drawn  from  one  of  them  perpendicular  to  the 
other,  are  equal,  since  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  perpendicu- 
lar to  a  sti'aieht  Ime  drawn  from  any  point  without  the  line,  is 
the  shortest  distance,  and  of  course  the  proper  measure,  from 
that  point  to  the  line. 

But  we  will  present  Professor  Strong's  idea  in  a  little  diSer- 
ent  form,  and  see  if  it  is  as  formidable  an  objection,  as  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be. 
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Instead  of  the  abstract  form  I  shall  give  a  mechanical 
description  which  will  not  take  any  from  its  generality.  This 
mode  is  often  employed  by  mathematician's  in  defining  curv- 
ed lines,  as  circles,  ellipses,  parabolas,  &c. 

Let  AB  be  a  straight  line,  and  let  a  comtaon  joiner's  square 
be  supposed  to  be  applied  to  this  line,  so  that  one  edge  of  one 
leg  CD  may  coincide  with  it,  and  the  other  leg  DE  will  of 
course  be  perpendicular  to  the  line. 

E 

* H 


^ 


^ B 


Let  a  point  be  fixed  somewhere  at  F  in  the  leg  DE*  Now 
if  we  suppose  this  square  to  slide  along  upon  the  line  AB,  the 
point  F  will  describe  the  line  GH,  all  the  points  of  which 
will  be  equidistant  from  AB,  because  FD  is  always  perpen- 
dicular to  AB.  The  question  is,  what  kind  of  a  line  will  GH 
be,  straight  or  doubtful  ? 

If  Professor  Strong's  first  objection  is  removed,  as  I  think  it 
must  be  in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  the  second  must  neces- 
sarily follow  it.  For  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  line  AB 
(see  fig.  in  the  demonstration  alluded  to  by  Professor  Strong) 
is  as  far  from  CD  as  CD  is  from  AB.  Now  a  perpendicular 
drawn  froo^  AB  to  CD  measures  the  distance  of  the  two  lines 
asunder,  also  a  perpendicular  from  CD  to  AB  measures  the 
distance,  and  the  two  lines  were  by  hypothesis  equidistant 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  therefore  the  abovementioned 
perpendiculars  are  equal. 


J^ew  Work  on  Mineralogy. — Dr  E.  Emmons,  has  published 
a  "  Manual  of  Mineralogy  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  fee."  which 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  The  design  of  the  author  w.)s  to  furnish  a  text 
book  for  that  excellent  institution,  the  Rensselaer  School, 
which  should  answer  the  purposes  ofintroducing  beginners  to 
the  study  of  minerals,  and  be  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for 
persons,  who  were  travelling.  ■  Within  the  compass  of  about 
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300  pages,  Dp  £mmoDS  bag  giyen  tbe  prominent  ^ctemal 
characters,  aod  chemical  composiUon  of  all  the  laioerala, 
made  knowo  up  to  the  time  of  publication.  He  appears  to 
have  consulted  the  latest  and  best  works  on  the  fidence,  and 
lias  made  an  jabrid|;ment  of  tbemi  well  suited  to  the  use  of  all 
•choojs,  where  tlie  elements  of  Mineralogy  are  taugbt* 

4nAqluitU  rf  Wesifardj  Jttasisackustits. — In  the  tenth  vol- 
ume of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  at  paga 
S84,  the  occurrence  of  andalusite,  at  Westford,  in  this  state, 
was  noticed  by  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College,  who 
remarks  that  he  picked  up  a  few  specimens  from  a  stone  wall, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  east  of  the  village,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Chelmsford.  Having  lately  visited  the  town  of 
Westford  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens  of  this  sub- 
stance, I  have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  in  considerable 
abundance. 

The  village  of  Westford  is  situated  on  a  bill,  composed 
phiefiy  of  n^ica  slate,  dipping  to  the  NE.,  under  an  angle  of 
about  45^.  The  mica  slate  is  well  characterized,  and  towards 
Chelmsford  passes  into  gneiss,  both  rocks  being  traversed  by 
veins  of  granite  and  quart^.  The  mica  slate  is  in  several 
places  much  iron-shot,  and  the  ^eiss  is  here  and  there  jpor- 
phyritic.  Numerous  boulders  of  granite  are  met  with,  which 
increase  as  we  approach  Chelmsford. 

The  andalusite  is  found  only  in  detached  masses  of  quartz 
and  mica  slate ;  all  my  attempts  to  discover  it  in  situ  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  crystals  of  andalusite  are  of  various  shades  of  red, 
brown,  and  even  black,  varying  in  size  from  microscc^ic,  to 
that  of  several  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  on 
each  face.  Many  of  the  crystals  which  I  obtained  present 
far  more  numerous  replacements  than  have  been  noticed  in 
any  European  specimens.  The  inclination  of  the  primary 
faces  is  about  91^  and  117^,  of  the  secondary,  about  13^ 
S0^  Besides  oeeuring:  m  crystals,  the  nkieral  is  met  with 
massive,  and  intermixed  with  mica,  often  so  intimately  as  to 
give  the  mass  the  appearance  of  emery. 

Tbe  andalusite  is  accompanied  with  rheetizHe,  and  ft 
^I^us  quf^rtz,  resembling  bMcnolzite.  In  a  few  specimens  it  i^ 
fonoected  with  graphite.  Some  pf  the  crysts^ls  are  almost 
perfectly  transparent.  The  pvysta)s  resemble  in  external 
p{»ari^ptes*s,  and  geological  associations,  those  of  the  Sq^^pe 
ifx  C^riiivthia  and  pf  I^ahm  in  Bavaria ;  surpa^iog  them  ho^ 
f  veF  in  size  w4  trHaspsMren^y. 
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AffUeaHon  of  Clacutchouc  to  the  Manufacture  of  Cordage^  ^c. 
A  patent  has  been  obtained  bj  Mr  Hancock  of  London,  for 
an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  other 
articles  from  hemp,  flax,  and  other  ibrovis  siifa&tiuice&  The 
improveaient  consists  in  covering  the  substances,  Dtrben  they 
are  formed  into  yarns,  strands,  ropes,  threads,  &c.,  with  liquid 
caoutchouc.  In  colour  and  consistence,  the  liquid  resembles 
cream.  It  is  applied  to  the  cordage,  &c«  in  a  manner  exact- 
ly similar  to  that  employed  by  rope-makers  in  making  tarred 
ropes,  except  that  it  is  not  heated. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  liquid  caoutchouc,  or  original 
sap,  as  carried  to  England,  it  was  found  by  Mr  Faraday  to 
consist  of 

(Solid)  Caoutchouc 317^0 

Albuminous  precipitate 19  fi 

Bistre  colouring  matter/ a  highly  azotated  substance,^ 

(yielding  a  strong  odour  of  ammoma)  .        .  ^  71.S 

Wax ) 

Substance  soluble  in  water  not  in  alcohol        .        •        29,0 

Water  563/) 

999^ 

On  ^  chivies  in  Mercwrial  TAermometerff.^-Mr  H.  H. 
Blackadder  bas  proposed  a  new  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  chaise  by  which  the  accuracy  of  thermometers  is  affect- 
ed. It  bad  been  supposed  that  the  bulb  of  the  instrument 
itself  increased  in  capacity,  an  explanation  which  Mr  Black- 
adder  deems  unsatisfactory*  In  the  most  carefully  construct- 
ed thermometers  some  air  is  left  within  the  instrument.  It  is 
lupposed  that  in  the  course  of  years,  this  air  will  be  decom* 
pQ«ed  by  the  mercury,  the  oxygen  being  absorbed ;  and  in 
becoming  solid,  its  bulk  will  be  diminish^.  In  this  way  the 
lowering  of  the  mercurial  column  can  be  accounted  for ;  in 
addition  to  which,  Mr  Blackadder  supposes  that  a  portion 
^  air  remains  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of^the  bulb,  which 
gradually  escapes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube«  It  is  pro- 
posed to  render  the  instrument  more  accurate,  by  allowing  a 
considerable  space  of  time  to  elapse  between  the  construction 
of  the  class  part  and  the  adaptation  of  its  scale. 

On  me  Air  contaif%ed  in  Rioer  and  Canal  fToUeiv.— Dr  Ure 
has  determined  the  proportion  of  air  contained  in  these  waters 
by  boiling  them. 
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Gfa&i  Mmibri. 
18/XX)  graiD  measures  of  canal  water  (in  winter) 

yielded 

Filtered  river  water,  drawn  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
from  the  pipes  of  the  Cranston  Hill  Company 

Filtered  river  water  from  the  pipes  of  the  Glasgow 
Water  Company. 

Water  taken  directly  from  the  river  Clyde,  some- 
what swollen  hy  winter  rains        ... 

The  gaseous  matter  obtained  from  the  first  three  waters, 
consisted  of  ^j  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  tV  atmospheric 
air.  That  from  the  open  river  contained  only  jV  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  above  waters,  when  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, had  a  temperature  of  56®  Far. — Brande^s  JoumaL 

Preparation  ofAhminum^  by  M.  Oersted. — Of  late,  the  at- 
tempt to  produce  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  most  sub- 
stances has  been  successful ;  of  the  small  number  of  compounds 
of  chlorine  which  remained  to  be  procured,  was  that  with 
aluminum.    The  usual  method  not  answering,  it  was  necessary 
to  attempt  a  new  one.     It  consisted  in  passing  a  current  of 
drj  chlorine,  through  a  mixture  of  pure  alumina  and  carbon, 
equally  dry,  and  placed  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness. 
There  resulted  carbonic  acid,  an  excess  of  chlorine  and  of 
chloride  of  aluminum,  the  latter  compound,  being  gaseous  at  high 
temperatures,  is  condensed  in  a  receiver,  and  the  chlorine  and 
carbonic  acid  are  diseneaged  and  left  in  passing  through  a 
long  tube  which  proceeds  from  the  receiver.     The  chloride 
of  aluminum  is  volatile,  at  a  temperature  not  much  above  that 
of  boiling  water;  it  is  slightly  yellow,  probably  from  a  small 
excess  of  chlorine.     It  crystallizes,  absorbs  water  with  great 
avidity,  and  dissolves  very  easily  with  the  disengagement  of 
much  heat.     Warmed  rapidly  with  an  amalgam  o?  potassium, 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  we  obtain  by  distilla- 
tion out  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  a  metallic  mass,  which  in 
colour  and  lustre,  approaches  very  much  to  tin,  this  is  alumi- 
num.    For  the  rest,  the  author  found  some  remarkable  prop* 
erties  in  the  amalgam  of  aluminum,  and  in  aluminum  itself, 
which  do  not  allow  him  to  consider  his  experiments  as  finished, 
but  which  on  the  contrary  promise  important  results. 

We  may  obtain  chloride  of  silicium  by  the  same  process ; 
the  latter  is  however  more  volatile  than  the  chloride  of  alu- 
minum.   The  two  chlorides  may  be  obtained  by  one  opera- 
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ticm,  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  an  incandes- 
cent mixture  of  pure  claj  and  carbon.  The  chloride  of 
silicium  obtained  in  this  way,  is  so  volatile  that  it  requires 
artificial  cold  for  its  condensation,  it  is  then  liquid,  colourless, 
and  according  to  an  experiment  of  M.  Koster,  its  density  is 
1,5 :  it  boils  at  60  centigrade.  Its  elasticity  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  an  amalgam  of  silicium,  and  when  it  is 
obtained  the  silicium  ma^  be  extracted  in  the  state  of  a  brown  * 
metallic  powder  as  described  by  Bevzelius.-Ferussa^8  Bulletin^ 
JfyriL 

Selenium  from  Lukawitz  in  Bohemia. — There  is  a  consider- 
able  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid,  belonging  to  Prince 
Auersperg,  at  LuKawitz,  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  in  Bohemia. 
The  selenium,  as  at  Gripsholm  in  Sweden,  is  contained  in  the 
brownish  mud  deposited  in  the  lead  chambers.    According 
to  the  eiiperiments  of  Professor  Steinmann,  of  Prague,  this  mud 
contains  about  four  per  cent,  of  selenium.    The  ore  employ- 
ed  for  extracting  the  sulphur  is  common  iron  pyrites,  imbedded 
in  mica  slate,  rrofessor  Steinmann,  who  already  possesses  up- 
wards of  six  ounces  of  pure  selenium,  has  contrived  a  method 
of  concentration,  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  this  sediment,  or 
of  the  sulphur  containing  selenium,  extracted  from  it  by 
melting,  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  previous  distillation.     The 
greatest  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  and  driven  off  in 
the  shape  of  sulphurous  acid,  leaving  a  residue  in  which  the 
content  of  selenium  is  predominant,  to  be  treated  afterwards, 
as  usual,  with  nitro-muriatic  acid.     Sulphur,  containing  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  selenium,  of  a  more  or  less  deep  orange 
yellow,  is  sold  at  Prague,  at  the  price  of  twelve  shillings  a 
pound.     Trials  have  been  made,  though  hitherto  unsuccessful 
ones,  to  mould  the  selenium  in  basso-relievos,  representing 
the  portrait  of  Berzelius. — Brewster^s  Jour. 

Account  of  the  Process  of  MM.  Thenard  and  Darcet  for 
preservif^  Substances  from  Humidity. — On  the  27th  February 
1824,  there  was  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
a  Memoir  bv  MM.  Thenard  and  Darcet,  on  the  employment 
of  fatty  bodies  for  making  coverings  and  unalterable  plasters, 
and  for  making  moist  places  salubrious.  This  process,  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  established  by  several  years  ex- 
perience, consists  in  causing  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  oil  and 
two  parts  of  resin  to  penetrate,  by  means  of  an  intense  heat, 
either  porous  stones  or  plaster.  The  bodies  penetrated  with 
this  mixture  acquire  afterwards  a  singular  degree  of  solidity, 
and  become  absolutely  impermeable  to  moisture. 
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This  process  maj  be  emplojinl  for  rendering  lovr  aod 
damp  piacos  talubriousu  It  was  dried  at  the  SorDoanc,  and 
the  expcnce  of  it  was  only  16  sons  per  square  metpe,  or  a 
square  whose  side  is  39  English  inches.  The  otiier  objeets 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it  are  houses,  statutes  placed 
in  the  open  air,  has  reliefs^  and  sculptures  in  plaster,  the  ceil* 
Rigs  ana  waDs  of  rooms  intended  for  Fresco  paintings,  basins 
'  fer  holding  water,  and  resenroirs  for  holding  grain. 

M*  Thenard  exhibited  to  the  Academy  sereral  objects  of 
art  executed  in  plaster  by  his  process.  In  order  to  show  its. 
efficacy,  he  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  several  years  a  Ems 
relief^  naif  of  which  was  formed  of  ordinary  plaster,  whilst 
the  other  half  was  prepared.  Thds  bst  half  was  perfectly 
preserved,  while  the  other  displayed  visible  traces  of  disin- 
tegration* This  process  does  not  resemble  those  which  con- 
sist in  covering  bodies  with  a  sort  of  skin  which  keeps  off 
humidity.  The  body  is  actually  penetrated,  with  the  mixture 
to  the  (iepth  sometimes  of  several  inches. 

Population. — In  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  individuak 
in  a  state  to  bear  arms,  from  the  age  of  15  to  60^  is  ^744,847* 
The  number  of  marriages  is  about  98,030  yearly ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  in  63  of  these  unions  there  were  only  S 
which  had  no  issue.  The  number  of  deaths  is  about  33^708 
yearly,  which  makes  nearly  25,592  monthly,  6398  weekly, ^14 
daily,  and  40  hourly.  The  deaths  among  the  women  are  in^ 
proportion  to  those  of  the  men  as  50  to  54.  The  married  wo* 
men  live  longer  than  those  who  continue  in  celibacy.  In  the 
country,  the  mean  term  of  the  numberof  children  produced  by 
each  marriage  is  4 ;  in  towns  the  proportion  is  7  for  every  two 
marriages.  The  number  of  married  women  is  to  the  general 
numberof  individnals  of  the  sex  as  i  to  3;  and  the  number  of 
married  men,  to  that  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  male  sex,  as 
3  to  ^.  The  number  of  widows  is  to  that  of  widowers  as  3  to 
1 ;  but  the  number  of  widows  who  marry  again,  is  to  that  of  wi* 
dowers  in  the  same  case,  as  7  to  4.  The  individuals  who  in^^ 
habit  elevated  situations  live  longer  than  tho^e  who  reside  in: 
less  elevated  places.  The  half  of  the  individuals  die  before 
attaining  the  age  of  1 7  years.  The  number  of  twins  is  to 
that  of  ordinary  births  as  1  to  65*  According  to  calculations 
founded  upon  the  bills  of  mortality,  one  individual  onl^  in 
3126  attains  the  age  of  100  vears.  The  number  of  births 
of  the  male  sex  is  to  that  of  the  female  sex  as  96  to  95.— 
£din.  Jour. 
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Am  Method  of  prtparmg  i^ilU. — The  following  is  the 
maoner  in  which  M.  Schloz  of  Vienna  proceeds  in  the  pre- 
paration of  quills  for  writing  by  means  of  which  he  renders  them 
more  durable,  and  even  superior  to  the  best  Hamburgh  quills. 
For  this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  a  kettle,  into  which  he  pours 
common  water,  so  as  to  occupy  the  fourth  part  of  its  capacity ; 
he  then  suspends  a  certain  quantity  of  feathers  perpendicularly, 
the  barrel  lowermost,  and  so  placed,  as  that  its  extremity  only 
may  touch  the  surface  of  the  water ;  he  then  covers  the  kettle 
with  a  lid  properly  adjusted,  boils  the  water,  and  keeps  the 
feathers  four  houcs  in  this  vapour  bath.  By  means  of  this 
process  he  frees  them  of  their  fatty  parts,  and  renders  them  soft 
and  transparent.  On  the  following  day,  after  having  scraped 
them  with  the  blade,  and  then  rubbed  them  with  a  bit  of  cloth, 
he  exposes  them  to  a  moderate  heat.  By  the  day  after,  they 
are  perfectly  hard  and  transparent,  without,  however,  having 
the  mconvenience  of  splitting  too  easily, — Neuts  Kumt  %md 
Gmtih-Bl  April  1825. 

Method  of  using  pure  Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Soda^  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Glass^  by  M.  Legaay* — Muriate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  may  be  employed,  and  at  times  with  ad- 
vantage, in  glass-making.  A  casting  b  readily  obtained  of  very 
fine  glass,  having,  when  about  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness, 
a  very  slight  green  tinge.  Its  composition  is  as  follows :  de- 
cripitated  muriate  of  soda,  100  parts;  slaked  lime,  100; 
sand,  140;  clipping  of  glass,  of  the  same  quality,  from  50 
parts  to  200.  Sulphate  oi  soda  likewise  offers  a  ^eat  economy 
m  its  employment.    The  results  are  very  satisfactory.    The 

! glasses  made  with  this  salt  were  of  a  very  fine  Quality.  The 
oUowing  is  the  composition  :  dry  sulphate  of  soaa,  100  parts ; 
slaked  lime,  13;  powdered  charcoal,  19;  sand,  325 ;  broken 
glass,  from  58  to  300.  These  proportions  give  a  rich  colour- 
ed glass,  which  may  be  employed  with  advanta^  in  glass- 
houses, where  a  fine  quality  is  sought  after.  The  following  is 
the  second  way  of  operating  with  sulphate  of  soda ;  the  pro- 
portions may  be  as  follows :  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  100  parts ; 
slaked  lime,  366 ;  sand,  600 ;  broken  glass,  from  50  to  300. 
According  to  this  process,  it  is  obviously  easy  to  operate  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  to  avoid  expensive  trials  in  the  manufac- 
ture.— Afmale$  de  P  Industrie  J^ationale. 

On  Rinmann^i  Green. — ^This  colour  is  an  intimate  mixture 
ot  the  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  as- 
siuxies  a  very  lively  ereen  tint,  after  it  has  been  heated  to 
redness.    In  order  to  form  this  green,  suddenly,  as  if  by  the 

Bosh  Jour.  Jrme  fy  July^  1836.  63 
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eruption  of  a  volcano,  mix  together  two  parts  of  nitrate  of 
2inc,  and  one  part  of  subacetate  of  cobalt,  and  ezpoBe  the 
mixture  to  a  spuit  of  wme  lamp  in  a  glass  elobe,  with  a  short 
neck.  This  mixture  soon  becomes  liquid,  and  appears  at 
first  of  a  rosered  colour,  then  purple,  then  blue.  In  an  in- 
stant it  inflames,  detonates,  becomes  dry,  and  assumes  a  green 
colour.  The  product  is  scattered  upon  the  vessel  in  the  form 
of  small  roUecf  leaves  of  tea* — BulL  des  Sc.  Jiat.^  May  1824, 
p.  292. 

Singular  Phenomena  observed  by  M.  Ramond  on  the  Pic  di$ 
Midi* — When  M.  Ramond  was  on  the  Pic  du  Midi,  he  observ- 
ed his  own  shadow,  and  those  of  his  two  companions,  project- 
ed on  a  cloud  situated  a  little  distance  above  them,  with  a 
distinctness  and  an  accuracy  of  outline  quite  surprising ;  but 
what  was  more  astonishing,  these  shadows  were  encircled  wiA 
glories^  shinning  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  ^  Those  who 
witnessed  this  magnificent  spectacle,'^  says  M.  Ramond, 
^  might  have  supposed  that  they  were  assisting  at  their  apoth- 
eosis.^' Several  naturalists,  among  others,  Bouguer,  ana  the 
sons  of  Saussure,  have  seen  this  phenomenon ;  but  none  of 
them  observed  this  distinctness  of  form,  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  cloud  upon 
which  the  shadow  was  projected.  With  respect  to  the  glory, 
Bouguer  supposed  that  it  might  arise  from  tne  decomposition 
of  the  lieht  produced  by  the  particles  of  ice  suspendea  in  the 
cloud.  Thus  he  would  say,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  being 
intercepted  at  the  place  occupied  by  the  shadow,  there  vi 
produced  at  the  place  a  coldness,  and  the  icy  particles  be- 
coming more  numerous  there,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  shad- 
ow, produce  the  decomposition  of  the  light.  M.  Ramond, 
however,  objects  to  this  explanation,  and  considers  it  as  cer- 
tam,  that  the  cloud  on  whicn  his  shadow  was  projected  could 
not,  from  the  temperature  of  the  Pic,  have  then  held  any  icy 
particles  in  suspension. 

On  the  Powerfxd  Effect  of  Buming^lasses  at  great  Heights. — 
The  extreme  transparency  of  the  air  on  high  mountains, 
which  hinders  the  calorific  rays  which  traverse  it  from  heat- 
ing it  directly,  gives  rise  to  several  efiects  different  from  those 
we  observe  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  'The  heat  of  the 
ground,  for  example,  which  absorbs  the  solar  rays  on  those 
summits,  is  often,  as  M.  Ramond  observes,  out  of  all  prop(u^ 
tion  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  When  these  rays,  therefore, 
are  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  they  have  much  greater 
power  than  when  they  traverse  a  thick  and  less  transparent 
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atmoephere.  He  found  that  a  lens  of  a  very  small  diame- 
ter was  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  bodies,  which  a  lens  of  double 
the  diameter  would  scarcely  heat  in  lower  regions.  M.  Ra- 
mond  supposes  that  the  temperature  of  the  different  colours 
of  the  spectrum  might  be  well  ascertained  on  lofty  summits. 
The  Memoir  of  M.  Ramond,  which  contains  these  two  no- 
tices, is  entitled,  On  the  Meteorology  of  the  Pic  du  Midi^  and 
was  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  13th  of  March 
1826.— Le  Globe,  March  16, 1826. 

Selenium  in  tlie  Sufyhur  of  the  Lipari  Islands. — M.  Stromeyer 
has  discovered  Selenium  in  sulphur  from  the  Lipari  Islands, 
alternating  in  white  and  brownish  orange  layers,  with  sal  am- 
moniac. It  is  probable  that  the  orange  tint  of  the  sulphur 
arises  from  the  oelenium. 

Prussian  Blue  in  the  Soda  of  Sicily. — In  three  parcels  of 
soda  from  Sicily,  M.  Brandes  has  obtained  Prussian  blue. 
When  he  heated  the  soda  with  warm  water  in  a  white  iron 
vessel,  he  obtained  much  more  of  the  Prussian  blue  than 
when  he  dissolved  it  in  a  porcelain  dish.  ^rch.  des  ApotK 
ver.  1822,  No.  3.  p.  215. 


Celestial  Phenomena  for  the  months  of  September  and  October j 
1826,  computed  for  Cambridge,  in  lat.  42*^  23'  28"  N.  and  long. 
7lo  7/  25''  W.  Mean  time.  Communicated  by  R.  T.  Painei 
Esq. 

September,  1826. 

D.  H.  M.  S. 

9  OccuUation  of  1  /k  f. 

*^  8  55  50  P.  M.  Conjuoction  in  the  Ecliptic. 

<<  9  42  27    "       Iromersfon  15,7  ?     North  of 

"  10  10  04    "       Emersion    13,1  $  J  ^s  centre. 
10                                Occultation  oi  d  f . 

9  11  20  57    '*       Conjunction  in  the  Ecliptic. 

10  0  10  16  A.  M.  Immersion  l',5  N.  of  ]>'s  centre. 

**  0  41             "       Moon  sets. 
14                                Occultation  of  Situla. 

*'  7  28  02  P.  M,  Conjunction  in  the  Ecliptic. 

^  6  18  44    "       Immersion  0',  3  >  S.  of  1»  's 

"  7  26  56    "       Emersion    1, 1  S    centre.  < 
16                                     Great  Elong.  of  g  W.  of  ©. 

18  4                 A.M.  i  Q  and  ^i. 

23  9  47  80    ^        O  enters  £>:,  Autumn  begins. 
28                                     9  stationary. 
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29      7  A.  M.  n  oflj  1*.  of  0. 

October  1826. 

r^9     "       *  3)  and  « i«- 
P.  M.  Sup.  i  o(  ^. 

Greatest  Elong.  of  9  E.  of  Q. 
P.  M.  D  of  V  E  of  O' 

OccuUation  of  ir  X« 
56  P.  M.  CoDJuoctioD  in  the  Ecliptic 
4      '^      ImmerMOQ  A'fi  >  South  of 
36     '^      Emersion   5,  8  ^  }  's  centre. 

\l  Stationary. 
20  A.  M.  Im.  2d.  Sat  of  ^. 

51  "       Im  1st.  Sat.  of  ^. 
Occultati&n  of  1  x  Orionis. 

36  A.  M.  Conjunction  in  the  Ecliptic. 
19     ^       Immersion  0',5  >  South  of 
50     **       Emersion    0^  ^  >  's  centre. 

9  P.  M.  O  enters  it^. 
59  A.  M.  Em.  2t  Sd.  Sat 

6  P.  M.  t$  O  aD<l    1^   O  partially  eclipsed^ 
invisible. 

OccultatioH  of  Mercury. 
44  P-  M.  Conjunction  in  the  Ecliptic. 
55      *'      Immersion  9^8  >  North  of 

52  ^      Emersiom   3^  )  3  'i  centre. 

The  eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  the  thirtieth  of  October^  will  be  vis- 
ible to  a  small  part  of  the  earth,  south  of  the  antarctic  circle,  but 
so  great  will  be  the  moon's  dbtance  from  the  node,  that  in  no 
place,  will  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  sun^s  disc  be  obscured. 

The  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  will  be  invisible  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  above  months,  on  the  account  of  the  plan- 
et's proximity  to  the  Sun ;  towards  the  end  of  October,  however, 
three  will  be  visible. 

The  occultations  are  uncommonly  numerous ;  those  which  will 
happen  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  September^  will  be  very 
beautiful,  wi  the  stars  are  of  considerable  magnitude  and  the  im* 
mersioas  will  take  place  behind  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon. 

Bosim,  July  ti^  1826. 
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Art.  XLVIII. — Bt^raphkal  Memoir  iflhe  lait  Hknkt  Kuhl, 
Doctor  of  Natural  History,  &c.  &c.* 

Henby  Kubl^  was  bom  at  Hanau,  on  the  17th  September 
1797.  His  father,  John  Henry  kiihl,  was  president  of  the 
provincial  court  of  judicaturevan  office  which  he  still  coo- 
tiDues  to  discharffe.  His  mother,  Maria  Judith  Walther, 
irhb  died  at  an  advanced  age,  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  Walther,  who  was  Counsellor  of  State  at  Hanover. 

Kiihl,  who  was  by  nature  endowed  with  an  excellent  ge* 
nius,  was,  from  his  earliest  years,  so  fond  of  the  study  of 
natural  history,  that  he  usually  devoted  to  it  all  his  spare 
hours  after  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  school  had  been  per- 
formed. He  happened  to  be  born  at  a  time  and  in  a  country 
which  were  particularly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
genius;  for  no  one  will  deny  that  the  discoveries,  by  which 
many  parts  of  natural  history  have  of  late  years  been  eluci- 
dated, are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural- 
ists on  the  Mayne. 

In  the  number  of  these  were  many  friends  of  his  father, 
such  as  Leisler,  Meyer,  Gsertner,  and  De  Leonhard.  The 
two  former  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  geology,  Gaertner 
to  that  of  botany,  while  Leonhard  taught  him  that  of  miner* 
alogy  in  general.  But  he  was  especially  indebted  to  the  care 
of  Lieisler,  who,  being  without  children  himself,  and  knowint 
Kiihl  to  be  very  fond  of  the  study  of  natural  history,  anq 
possessed  of  great  talents,  took  him  into  his  society,  wbiek 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him.  For  Leisler  was 
president  of  the  association  which  had  been  formed  at  HanaM 
not  long  before,  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  him  of  hand- 
ling and  examining  these  objects.  He  himself  collected  new 
specimens,  for  the  museum,  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
transmitted  them  in  a  sufficiently  finished  conditkm ;  and  h^ 
sides,  freed  his  friend  of  much  of  the  labour  to  which  his 
literary  connexions  subjected  him.  He  met  him  daily  at 
those  hunting  excursions  which  proved  of  so  much  benefit  to 
the  ornitho^gy  of  Europe,  accompanied  him  on  these  expe- 
ditions, and,  in  short,  was  conducted  by  him  into  the  only 
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(>ath  bj  which  the  assiduous  investigator  of  nature  can  be 
ed  to  acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  his  pursuit. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Kiihl,  while  yet  a  boy,  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  these  objects  thait  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  people  considerably  advanced  in  years.  In  this  man- 
ner he  obtained  s  much  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country  of  Hanau  than  could  have 
been  expected  at  his  early  age ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
tmprovea  the  natural  acumen  of  his  mind,  that  he  afterwards 
detected,  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  objects  whkh  had  elud* 
ed  the  observation  of  many  naturalists.^ 

Without  allowing  their  proper  weight  to  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  Kiihl,  when  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  bad  already  gone  over  the  whole  range  of 
mineralogy  under  the  instruction  of  Leonhard,  examined  a 
great  number  of  the  plants  growing  in  Wetteravia,  with  the 
assistance  of  Gaertner,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
quadrupeds,  birds  and  fishes,  of  the  middle, parts  of  Europe. 
Besides,  at  this  age,  he  published,  in  \he  Wettcrauen  Anna- 
len,  vol.  iv.,a  paper  on  tne  bats  of  Germany,  in  which  several 
species  were  aescribed  for  the  first  time  by  himself*  After 
Leisler's  death,  which  happened  on  the  18th  November, 
1813,  be  undertook  the  charge  of  the  zoolodcal  department 
of  Hie  institution  mentioned  above,  for  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  natural  curiosities.  Nor  were  his  scientific  pursuits  inter- 
rupted by  the  accession  of  these  new  labours;  for  although 
he  managed  nearly  the  whole  business  himself,  he  so  assidu- 
ously cultivated  them  as  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  most 
illustrious  naturalists  of  our  time* 

After  having  undergone  the  usual  preparatory  exercises  in 
the  Latin  school  of  Hanau,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
University  of  Hekklberg,  with  the  design  of  devoting  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  the  resolution 
of  patiently  submitting  to  all  the  inconveniences  which,  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  pecuniary  resources,  he  forsaw  could 
not  be  avoided,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  science.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  writes  in  the  following  manner  to  his  friend  Bojes : 
''Whert  literary  profession  I  shall  folh)w,  I  do  not  know. 
This  I  know,  however,  that,  without  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, I  cannot  live.  I  therefore  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
whatever  situation  I  may  have  in  future,  it  may  leave  for  me 
a  few  by-hours,  in  whk^h  I  may  indulge  in  those  inyestigations 
•which  are  of  all  others  the  most  agreeable  to  me.  I  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  born  for  the  study  of  law^  whick  some 
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vecommend  to  me  to  follow ;  and  so  I  imaeine  mj  best  plan 
mil  be  to  study  medicine.  But  I  sbould  gladly  renounce 
this  also,  the  moment  an  opportunity  ftiight  occur,  that  I  might 

five  myself  wholly  up  to  naturai  history.  But  if  this  do  not 
appen;  1  shall  accommodate  myself  to  circumstances,  and 
etudy  medicine,  for  physicians  are  required  all  the  world 
over ;  and  when  my  studies  are  finished,  I  shaH  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  get  out  to  America,  or  wherever  fortune  may 
iead." 

He,  therefore,  in  the  month  of  S€k)tember,  1816,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  wRen  Theodore  Van  Swin- 
deren,  one  of  the  Groningen  professors,  becoming  acquainted 
with  him,  prevailed  upon  him  to  follow  him  to  Groningen. 
This  arrangement  was  fortunate  for  Kiihl ;  for  although  his 
genius  and  assiduitv  would  have  led  him  to  eminence,  inde- 
pendently of  Swinderen,  yet  this  object  could  only  have  been 
attained  by  a  longer  way,  and  after  much  time.  For  with 
what  difficulties  would  he  have  bad  to  struggle,  and  how 
many  sources  which  Holland  disclosed  would  have  been  lost 
to  him  ?  But  here,  under  an  entirely  different  sky, — in  the 
midst  of  "Other  plants  and  other  animals, — in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  which  he  had  long  wished  to  behold,  and  access  fur- 
nished to  the  rich  collections  of  Holland, — he  daily  saw  new 
objects  to  excite  afresh  his  thirst  after  knowledge.  In  sl^ort, 
he  there  found  opportunities  of  improvement  which  few  other 
places  could  better  afford* 

Difficulties,  however,  occurred,  which  presented  obstacles 
to  his  departure  for  Holland ;  but  these  were  removed  by 
the  kindness  of  Swinderen,  who  felt  much  interested  in  him, 
and,  moreover,  was  influenced  by  the  hope  that  he  woula 
prove  an  honour  to  the  university  of  which  he  himself  was 
a  member.  At  the  end  of  September,  1816,  Kiihl  arrived  at 
Groningen,  and  from  this  time  they  pursued  their  studies  to- 
other. It  happened  that  Swinderen  had  then  commenced 
his  lectures  on  Natural  History,  which  being  on  a  larger 
scale,  usually  occupied  four  years  in  continuance,  whereas 
his  ordinary  lectures  were  finished  within  a  year.  Kiihl, 
therefore,  was  admitted  into  the  number  of  his  hearers ;  nor 
was  he  merely  a  hearer,  but  also  an  assistant.  This  year, 
although  he  attended  De  la  Faille  and  Bakker  on  natural  phi- 
losophy and  anatomy,  be  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  study  of 
natural  history,  confining  himself  to  the  mammalia,  and  mak- 
ing choice  of  a  more  precise  method  in  treating  these  differ- 
ent subjects,  than  is  iisually  followed.    With  regard  to  Swin- 
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fleren'ft  lectures  oq  quadrupeds,  thb  b  suflkiently  attested  by 
bis  prize  essay,  iu  which  he  very  in^euiously  explained  ihie 
gradual  manner  in  which  the  animals  of  ihis  class  pass  inte 
each  other.  There  needs  be  littla  wonder,  then,  if  he  gained 
the  gold  medal. 

Previous  lo  1816,  the  year  in  which  he  came  to  GroningeOt 
the  zoological  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  include^ 
oply  indigenous  animals,  as  he  had  seen  but  very  few  exotis 
ones.  On  this  account,  however  accurately  he  knew  iodiger 
nous  animals,  and  their  mode  of  living,  be  yet  wanted  some 

Sineral  prospectus,  without  which  there  can  be  no  order  Iq 
e  stud^.  He,  therefore,  first  of  all  read  llliger^s  Prodror 
mus,  which  Swinderen  followed  in  his  lectures  on  quadrupt  ds 
and  birds.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  merely  reqiling 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  diligently  compared  each  description 
with  the  object  itself  in  the  museum.  In  this  manner,  during 
the  first  period  of  his  residence  here,  he  passed  five  days  (4 
the  week ;  but  on  Saturday  he  made  an  excursion  to  this  or 
that  village  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  coUeci  (isues  or  birds* 
On  the  winter  holidays  of  this  year  he  maoe  journeys  l^ 
Amsterdam,  Harlem,  and  Leyden,  in  which  he  visited  Tern* 
minck,  as  well  as  the  elder  Voigtius,  who  sold  him  maaj  natr 
yral  objects,  among  which  were  several  that  he  had  nevef 
seen  before.  He  also  met  with  other  learned  men,  such  as 
Brugmans,  the  Leyden  professor,  Van  Marum,  a  medical 
practitioner  at  Harlem,  and  others.  He  also  stayed  several 
days  in  the  town  of  Lisste,  with  Temminck,  in  order<  to  collect 
the  animals  of  that  district,  and  dissect  them. 

Ourmg  the  Whitsuntide  vacation,  he  made  an  excursion  tQ 
the  island  of  Rottus,  where  be  not  only  obtained  mai^  natu* 
ral  objects,  but  also  made  an  agreement  with  the  keeper  of 
the  islandj  that  he  should  transmit  to  him  whatever  m^ht 
chance  to  be  cast  ashore  upon  it.  The  consequence  of  ihesQ 
journeys  was  an  abundant  supply  to  almost  all  the  collectaon^ 
yi  Germany  of  seals  and  rare  marine  birds. 

When  he  had  returned  home  during  the  summer  vacation 
of  1817,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many  expensive  worki 
in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Wetterau,  aiul,  during  tte 
9ame  vacation,  he  made  a  trip  from  Hstfiau  to  Heidelbergi 
where  he  met  with  Tiedemani^  a  very  accomplished  anil 
|eai;ned  no^aa,  who  favoured  him  with  useUil  advice  v^ardiM 
his  studies,  and  presented  him  with  some  of  bis  celebrale^ 
^orks.  By  this  time  be  had  acquired  so  eminent  a  ptmr  in 
m  ^W^  country,  that  he  w^s  fleeted  a  meo^ber  ^i  tbe  i^4M^ 
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ral  History  Society  at  Marburg,  aa  well  as  of  that  which  has 
been  instituted  at  Hauau,  under  the  nanae  of  the  Wett^rau  So* 
ciety,  for  promoting  the  study  of  every  department  of  Natural 
History.     And,  in  the  end  of  the  following  year,  on  the  20th 
December  1818,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academia 
CsBsarea  Leopoldino-Carolinse,  under  the  name  of  Johnson* 
On   the  12th  August  he  passed  the  Rhine,  accompanied 
with  a  large  party,  in  which  were  Leonhard  and  his  family, 
and  returned  to  Groningen,  by  Newied,  Duisburg,  Utrecht^ 
Leyden  and  Amsterdam.    At  Newied  he  was  introduced  to 
Prince   Maximilian,  lately  returned  from  his  journey  through 
Brazil,  who  received  him  very  graciously.     In  the  same 
manner  he  was  received  at  Utrecht  by  Professor  Premier. 
Passing  through  Leyden  he  so  gained  upon  the  regard  of 
Brugmans,  that  after  he  had  taken  him  through  the  public 
musuem,  and  shewn  him  the  collection  of  natural  objects 
which  he  possessed,  as  well  as  his  splendid  library,  he  liranlt* 
ly  offered  him  twice  the  salary  which  he  had  at  Groningeni 
if  he  would  remain  at  Leyden.    What  an  inducement  to  a 
young  man,  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  knowledge !    The 
double  salary  was  less  an  object  of  importance  with  him ;  but 
how  great  the  difference  netween  the  Leyden  musuem  and 
that  at  Groningen,  between  the  Leyden  apparatus  and  that 
'which  the  Groningen  University  at  that'  time  possessed!  be- 
tween Brugmans'  library  and  the  one  at  Groningen!    How 
mat  the  conflict  between  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the 
desire  of  discharging  his  duty  I    But  duty  prevailed :  ^  I  an 
too  much  bound  to  Swinderen,''  he  replied,  ^^  to  remain  with 
any  other  than  him,  during  my  stay  in  Holland."    So,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  he  returned  to  Swinderen,  like  a 
new  gift*     He  received  a  gold  oiedal  from  the  faculty  of 
Groningen  as  the  reward  of  his  industry,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Society  into  the  number  of  its 
inembers. 

In  the  second  year  which  he  spent  at  Groningen,  he  attend* 
ed  the  lectures  of  Driessen  on  Chemistry  and  Botany ;  of 
9akl{^p  and  WiUcens  on  vegetable  and  human  anatomy  and 
physi^lpg^ ;  of  Swinderen  on  the  Natural  History  of  birdb, 
find  in  ijtas  department,  of  whkfa  he  was  particalarly  fond, 
and  which  he  had  already  assiduously  cukivated,  he  was 
frequently  not  merely  a  hearer,  bat  also  an  assistant,  aa 
Swinderen  himself  testifies*  Besides,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  history  of  exotic  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  to  eoai- 
paratjve  anatomy ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  djiwctocl  and 
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diligently  described  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  birds  and 
fishes,  and  defined  the  coloured  figures  of  birds  published  bj 
Bufibn.*  The  discoveries  which  he  made  in  dissecting  the 
various  kinds  of  animals,  were  afterwards  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  ^  Additamenta/' 

During  the  long  vacation  of  1818,  he  made  a  journey  on 
foot  through  Germany  with  his  friend  Van  Hasselt.  They 
left  Groningen  on  the  last  of  June,  and  already  on  the  thira 
day  after  their  departure  had  reached  Bremen,  thirty-six 
hours' journey  distant  from  the  city  of  Groningen^  where  they 
were  kindly  received  by  Albers,  Treviranus  and  Mertens. 
In  the  rausuem  of  this  city,  there  was  a  remarkably  good 
zoological  collection,  and  Albers'  private  cabinet  was  well 
stored,  particularly  in  comparative  anatomy*  KiibI  took 
notes  of  every  thing  that  he  saw.  From  Bremen  they  went 
to  Brunswick  by  Cella,  and  there  they  visited  the  Duke'Ss 
collection,  which  is  very  rich  in  preparations  of  amphibia, 
both  anatomical  and  osteol^ical,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
well  supplied  with  birds.  From  thence  they  set  out  without 
delay  for  Berlin,  where  they  arrived  on  the  2d  or  3d  of 
July. 

InuBediately  after  their  arrival,  tfaey  visited  Lichtenstein, 
whom,  havine  known  two  years  before,  they  foimd  a  very 
accomplished  man,  as  well  as  a  very  learned  zoologist. 
**  He  treated  us,''  says  Kiihl,  in  a  letter  to  Swinderen,  **  as  if 
we  had  been  his  own  children ;  and  whenever  we  visited  the 
Royal  Museum,  or  Lichtqnstein's  own  library,  we  commonly 
ftuf^ped  at  his  house." 

In  this  manner  they  spent  some  weeks  in  Berlin,  applying 
to  their  studies  with  the  utmost  diligence;  and  the  last  days 
of  their  stay  were  further  improved  to  ihem  by  the  arrival 
of  the  celebrated  Temminck.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  Halle,  where  they  met  Professor  Nitzsch,  and  other  natu- 
ralists ;  to  Leipsig,  Dresden,  and  into  German  Switzerland) 
and,  lastly,  to  Jena,  being  every  where  received  in  a  friendly 
manner. 

Kiihl  also  paid  a  visit  to  Naumann  upon  this  journey,  and 
the  respect  which  he  had  before  entertained  for  this  cefebrat^ 
ed  ornithologist,  was  by  no  means  diminished  by  his  ]^rsonai 
acquaintance  with  him.  As  the  lime  allotted  for  their  excur^ 
sion  was  now  drawing  to  an  end,  they  spent  the  remainder  of 

*  Baffonii  et  Daobetonii  Flgoanini  Aviam  colorataniin  nominft  systematl* 
•*.    Qroiiin^,  IdM. 
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the  vacatioD  in  the  house  of  Kiihl's  father,  making  a  short 
journey  to  Heidelberg,  where  Tiedemann  gave  them  very 
useful  advice,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  compara- 
tive anatomy  should  be  treated. 

From  thence  they  returned  to  Gronineen,  on  the  21st  of 
Septenaber.  In  this  year  Swinderen  read  his  fuller  lectures 
on  the  cold-blooded  animals,  and  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  invertebrata,  in  which  he  very  ingenuously  confesses  that 
he  was  not  less  studiously  assisted  by  Kiihl  in  respect  to 
mental  than  in  manual  labour*  As  an  example  of  his  indus- 
try  and  proficiency  in  this  department,  we  may  mention  that 
he  described  the  Kobelian  Collection  of  Injects,  which  was 
purchased  at  this  time,  in  such  a  manner  as  few  collections 
in  Europe  have  been  described. 

It  is  also  due  to  him  to  state,  that  he^ave  excellent  defini- 
tions of  most  of  the  amphibia  depicted  m  Seba's  Thesaurus, 
by  which  means  Swinderen^'s  copy  is  rendered  of  the  great- 
est value ;  and  Swinderen  further  states,  that,  at  the  request 
of  several  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  he  described  many 
things  relating  to  this  explanation  of  Seba's  plates,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  them ;  and  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  science, 
as  well  as  creditable  to  our  author,  that  this  work  were  pub- 
lished, since  the  Index  to  Bufibn  and  Daubenton  is  already 
before  the  public.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  much  regret,  that 
Kiihl  never  completed  the  plan  which  he  had  entered  upon, 
of  defining  the  whole  of  Seba^s  work ;  from  doing  which,  as 
well  as  from  composing  many  other  excellent  works,  he  was 
prevented  by  his  journe v  to  India,  and  ultimately  by  his 
premature  and  lamented  death* 

We  have  thus  come  to  another  and  very  important  period 
of  his  life,  to  the  time  when  he  prepared  for  nis  journey  to 
India;  which  happened  in  the  folbwing  manner* 

Having  gone,  m  his  accustomed  manner,  during  the  short 
vacation  of  the  Christmas  season,  to  Holland,  in  order  to  in- 
spect the  specimens  of  objects,  with  which  he  wis  only 
acquainted  oy  means  of  descriptions,  on  account  of  the  limit- 
ed nature  of  the  collections  at  home,  he  betook  himself  to 
Temminck, at. Amsterdam,  with  the  view  of  defining,  along 
with  him,  the  <:4Hection.of  fishes  which  he  had  either  brought 
home  himself  in  the  preceding  summer,  or  had  received,  from 
the  Mediterranean.  And  bein^  reouested  bv  this  celebrated 
naturalist  to  undertake  along  with  him  the  Jeacription  of  his 
splendid  ornithological  collection,  he  undertook  a  selection  of 
Ine  Index  published  by  Latham,  as  a  prodromus  of  his  Gene^ 
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ral  Synopsis  of  Ornhhologj,  a  work  of  much  labour ;  hf 
which  Kuhl,  with  the  guidance  of  Temminck,  and  the  use  of 
bis  admirable  library,  indeed  made  remakable  progress  ia 
the  knowledge  of  exotic  species,  but  which,  being  deficient 
in  the  lately  discovered  species,  has  yielded  to  the  PUmAu 
toloretsi  which  are  now  published  by  Tcmminck  and  Laugier. 

While  Kiihl  was  thus  occupied  at  Amsterdam,  Swinderen 
received  a  letter  at  Groningen,  by  which  intimation  was  given 
of  his  being  appointed  to  undertake  a  journey  at  the  public 
expense.    A  letter  was  also  transmitted  to  Kiihl  himself,  by 
the  King's  minister  and  counsellor  for  public  institutions  of 
teaching  works  of  art,  and  the  colonics,  to  the  following 
effect :  That  his  Majesty  from  what  had  been  reported  to  him 
of  his  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  histo- 
ry, his  love  of  science,  and  the  ardent  desire  which  he  pos- 
sessed for  the  extension  of  knowledge,  had  selected  him,  as  a 
young  man,  who  might  be  sent  with  advantage  to  one  or  more 
of  the  colonies  belonging  to  the  state,  in  order  to  lay  before 
the  learned  of  his  own  country,  and  of  Europe  in  general, 
the  still  hidden  treasures  which  nature  had  so  largely  be- 
stowed  upon  them.  ... 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  miniver,  thinking  it  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
that  Kiihl,  before  setting  out,  should  be  well  acquainted  witn 
the  full  progress  which  science  has  made  in  Europe,  persuad- 
ed the  king  to  order  him  to  proceed  to  London  and  Paris,  at 
the  publfc  expense.  This  intelligence  produced  the  most 
lively  emotions  in  the  mind  of  Kiihl,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Swin- 
deren  on  this  occasion,  he  writes  as  follows : — ^  I  was  so  Agi- 
tated by  the  message,  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  foy. 
Much,  mdeed,  am  I  indebted  to  you  and  Temminck,  nor  shall 
I  ever  forget  the  many  good  offices  which  you  -have  per- 
formed to  me.  Jt  was  always,  indeed,  my  firm  resolution  to 
devote  myself  entirely  to  science,  but  with  how  many  impedi- 
pients  should  I  have  had  to  struggle,  had  I  not  been  so  foilu- 
nate  as  to  become  acquainted  with  you.  My  residence  at 
Groningen  was  amon^  tne  most  a^eeable  periods  of  my  life, 
and  wifl  always  remam  so ;  nor  shall  I  ever  fi^et  the  happy 
days  in  wliich  I  there  commenced  my  studi*.** 

On  the  '3d  of  April,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  Trem* 
minck  and  Lichtenstein,  for  London,  where  he  was  khidly 
received  by  all  the  learned.  Aknost  all  of  them  presented 
him  with  specimens,  or  at  least  gave  him  fnee  accedtf  to  their 
collections,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  cf  <h*awing  or 
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describing  whatever  he  deemed  of  importance.  He  there 
entered  minutely  into  the  study  of  the  mammalia,  birds  and 
amphibia  of  New  Holland,  the  description  of  the  natural 
hisiory  of  which,  having  already  collected  much  with  regard 
to  it  at  Berlin  and  Amsterdam,  he  had  in  view  to  finish  the 
following  winter  at  Paris,  He  found  a  great  abundance  of 
these  animals  in  London,  as  the  Linnean  Society  was  in  pos^ 
session  of  a  very  extensive  collection  from  New  Holland, 
which  had  not  previously  been  described.  In  tlic  course  of 
a  few  days  he  described  and  arranged  200  of  these  animaR 
He  also  found  much  useful  matter  for  his  monographs  on  thi 

fenera  Faico  and  Psitlacus  (the  former  of  which,  however, 
as  not  been  published) ;  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  aH 
the  objects  which  had  been  brought  home  by  the  last  polar 
expedition. — The  Banksian  Library,  which  contains  an  imt- 
mense  collection  of  books  on  natural  history,  being  open  to 
all  who  profess  that  science,  was  visited  by  him  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  four ;  and,  among  the  sketches  made  by 
Porster  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  himself,  he  found  many  things 
of  great  importance.  In  this  library  he  also  began  the  com* 
pilation  of  an  Indian  Fauna,  which  he  intended  to  nrake  use 
of  hi  the  colonies  which  he  was  about  to  visit. — ^Access  being 
given  him  to  Bullock's  Museum,  which  was  then  proposed 
for  sale,  from  ten  to  five,  he  attended  during  these  hours,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  specimens  in  that  great  coHec- 
tion,  and  describe  and  name  what  was  new.  With  regard  to 
tnammalia,  this  museum  possessed  few  that  were  not  pre- 
viously known ;  but  of  birds  he  described  upwards  of  100 
toew*  species,  and  corrected  the  descriptions  of  a  great  many 
tnore. — He  experienced  mnch  kindness  from  Mr  Ayton,^he 
mamager  of  the  botanical  garden  of  Kew ;  and  also  met  with 
DecandoUe,  who  was  then  consulting  the  herbaria  of  Smith 
and  Brown  for  his  great  work.  In  tne  Banksian  Museum  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  having  command- 
ed the  British  army  in  America,  had  there  collected  a  great 
store  of  zoological  subjects ;  and  this  acquaintance  turned 
out  of  much  importance  to  him  with  regard  to  the  object  of 
Iris  jdufney,  for  this  gentleman  was  enabled,  from  his  owa 
Experience,  to  furnish  our  traveller  with  circumstantial  direc* 
tions  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  travcHing  in  hot  countries,  and 
was  of  much  assistance  to  him  in  procuring  the  articles  ne^ 
cessary  foi*  his  jbufney. 

Before  leaving  England,  Kiihl  made  an  excursion,  along 
with  Latter  and  a  breslatr  student,  through  the  sooth  of 
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England,  visiting  Oxford,  Windsor,  Bath,  Bristol,  Severn^ 
Southampton,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Plymouth.  Wherever 
he  came  to  the  sea,  he  collected  natural  objects  f  and  many 
beautiful  shells,  both  tciTestrial  and  aquatic,  were  given  by 
him  to  the  Gironingen  Museum,  as  a  memorial  of  bis  ioumey* 

During  the  short  time  which  he  spent  in  Holland,  an 
honour  was  conferred  upon  him  which  is  seldom  given  to 
students,  he  havine  been  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Natural  History,  on  the  6th 
August ;  as  an  acknowledgement  for  which,  he  presented  to 
the  Museum  of  the  University  four  new  genera  of  birds  of 
the  rarest  kind,  Pozophorus,  Melliphaga,  Menura  and  Ap- 
lenodytes* 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  accompanied  with  his  friend 
Cremersius,  whose  loss  we  have  now  also  to  deplore,  and 
with  Van  Hasselt,  he  returned  by  Brussels,  Naumur,  (where 
he  met  with  Professor  Galdius,)  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Newied,. 
(where  he  consulted  Prince  Maximilian  with  regard  to  his 
intended  journey)  to  Hanau,  where  he  remained  with  his 
father  for  some  time,  while  his  friends  Cremersius  and  Van 
Hasselt  made  an  excursion  through  Switzerland. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  be  left  his  father  and  went 
to  Strasburg,  in  order  to  meet  his  friends  there,  according^  to 
promise,  and  continue  his  journey  with  them  to  Paris.  The 
end  which  he  had  in  view,  in  undertaking  this  journey,  was 
to  study  the  invertebrate  ani:nals  a  second  time,  under  the 
direction  of  Cuvier  and  Lamarck ;  to  examine  the  herbarium 
made  a  short  time  before  in  Java  by  Leschenault^  and  hith- 
erto known  to  few ;  but,  above  all,  by  making  use  of  the  rich 
collection  of  amphibia  in  Paris,  to  bring  more  quickly  to  a 
conclusion  the  system  of  amphibia  which  be  had  been  busied 
in  for  two  years  back. 

Besides,  as  he  bad  seen  all  the  collections  in  Berlin  and 
London,  he  was  anxious  to  inspect  those  which  yet  remained 
in  abundance  in  Paris.  For  which  purpose,  Kuhl  ^nd  Van 
Hasselt  having  taken  lodgines  near  the  museum  of  Natural 
History,  spent  almost  the  \vhole  day  there,  in  examining  all 
the  genera  of  invertebrate  animals  whkh  they  found.  At 
the  same  time^  they  read  in  the  evenings  at  home  the  works 
of  Cuvier  and  Savigny,onthe  anatomy  of  these  animals,  and 
received  various  objects  for  examination  from  the  former ; 
and,  besides,  Kuhl  occupied  those  hours  in  which  Van  Has- 
selt and  Cremersius  attended  the  medical  lectures  and  hospf- 
tal,  chiefly  in  collecting  materials  for  bis  work  on  amphibia^ 
birds,  and  other  animals. 
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The  distinguished  Cuvier  also,  had  a  h'terary  party  on  the 
tSaturdaj  evenings,  to  which  all  the  learned  men  residing  in 
Paris  were  usually  invited,  and  Kiihl  and  Van  Hasselt  were 
constantly  invited  to  attend.  These  were  also  allowed  free 
access  to  Cuvier^s  library,  and  were  permitted  to  work  in  the 
€ame  apartment  with  him ;  while  orders  were  at  the  same 
time  given  to  the  different  keepers  of  the  museum,  to  open 
all  the  cases  to  them  when  required. 

But,  without  doubt,  among  so  many  illustrious  men,  he  was 
roost  disposed  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  esteem  to 
the  celebrated  Humboldt,  a  man  equally  noted  for  his  bene- 
volence, learning  and  prudence.  Humboldt  procured  for 
Kiihl  and  his  friend  free  access  to  the  Royal  Institute,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  attend  the  sittings  and  make  use 
of  the  library;  besides,  he  very  kindly  offered  K«hl  the  use 
of  his  own  library,  and  did  not  think  him  unworthy  of  being 
admitted  among  the  number  of  his  particular  friends.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Paris,  Kuhl  completed  his  monograph  on 
the  genus  Psittacus,  which  was  printed  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Leopoldine  Society. 

Leaving  Paris  on  the  26th  February,  IBM,  he  returned 
straight  to  Hanau,  where  he  laboured  with  indefatigable  dilir 
gence  in  correcting  his  manuscripts,  so  as  to  be  able,  soon 
after,  to  send  to  the  press,  his  first  volume  of  "  Additamenta 
ad  Zoologiam  et  Anatomiam  Comparatam."  After  reducing 
till  these  to  order,  he  took  leave  of  his  father  and  family,  and 

Proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for 
is  journey ;  this  done,  he  went  to  Groningen  for  the  last 
time,  and  after  staying;  there  one  day,  bade  adieu  to  his 
friends.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1820,  the  ship  in  which  he  em- 
barked, commanded  by  Breukcmey er,  sailed  from  the  Texel. 
When  in  the  Channel,  they  examined  various  species  of 
flexile  polypi,  and  dissected  different  fishes  which  do  not  oc- 
cur on  the  coasts  of  Holland.  They  noticed  a  new  genus  of 
the  family  of  corallines,  and  found  abundant  matter  for  inves- 
tigation in  the  numerous  species  of  fiustrs  and  fuci  which  oc- 
curred. Among  other  remarkable  fishes  they  dissected  the 
ibllowingt  Scomber  scomber,  Conger  conger,  and  Raja  oxy- 
ryncha.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  weather  was  so  bad  that 
they  could  not  collect  anything.  In  the  Spanish  sea  they 
caught  the  first  salpe,  and  among  them  several  new  species, 
as  well  as  a  genus  allied  to  these,  to  which  they  gave  the 
same  of  ^elenosoma. 
On  the  18th  July  tbey  anchored  at  Madeira ;  and,  although 
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five  days  only  were  allowed  for  their  stay  on  this  island,  they 
examined  much  of  its  natural  history.  They  were  kindly 
received  by  the  English  governor,  and,  with  his  advice  and 
assistance,  were  enabled  not  only  to  examine  the  shores,  but 
also  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  geo^ 
tleman,  whom  Kiihl  happened  to  meet  on  bis  journey,  being 
informed  of  the  object  of  their  voyage,  requested  bina  and 
his  companions  to  come  that  same  day  to  his  seat,  two  mile^ 
and  a-half  distant  from  the  town,  and  high  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Having  rested  here  for  some  hours,  they  took  their 
departure,  and  ascended  the  mountain  named  Pico  Rufo^  and 
found  its  height  according  to.  Plasselt's  measurement  to  be  2500 
feet.  They  collected  a  great  many  plants  in  these  five  days, 
the  number  of  which  they  have  stated  at  224,  although  this 
district  is  not  by  any  means  considered  as  fertile  in  vegetablQ 
productions.  They  also  inquired  into  the  distribution  of  the 
plants  at  different  altitudes,  and  looked  after  the  geological 
structure  of  the  island.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  prjnripal 
productions  that  occurred  were  itisects ;  for  this  country  13 
very  deficient  in  animals  of  the  higher  orders.  They  lound 
no  mammalia,  but  Kiihl  discovered  a  new  species  of  bird, 
pearly  allied  to  Fringilla  coelebs*  Besides,  they  found  a 
great  number  of  ampmbia,  but  all  belonging  to  two  species 
of  lizards,  as  well  as  many  fishes,  but  allof  six  genera;  nor 
did  they  meet  with  any  fresh-water  fishes. 

Leaving  Madeira  on  the  3d  August,  1820,  they  entered  th<v 
tropical  seas^  where  so  many  objects  often  occurred  in  a  sin* 
gle  day,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  by  their  oiuitiplicitir« 
There  occurred  in  particular  a  vast  multitude  of  remarkable 
and  partly  new  mollusca  echinodermata,  and  entozoa ;  and 
there  they  made  many  important  observations,  with  regard 
to  the  conformation  of  various  fishes,  mollusca,  aud  radiaria. 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  v  made  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  tarrying  there  twelve  days,  explored  the  mountains  ojr 
shores  frpm  the  first  dawn  to  late  in  the  evening.  They  car- 
ried with  them  the  skins  of  various  birds  prepared  for  stuffing, 
ani  also  preserved  a  great  nnmber  entire  for  the  purpose  of 
making  skeletons.  They  ah;o  prepared  skeletons  of  th^ 
Viverra  genelta  and  Chrysochloris  oj^nsts,  Resides,  they  col- 
lected amphibia,  fishef^,  mollusca,  Crustacea,  radiaria,  and 
many  species  of  fuci,  in  Table  Bay  and  Hout.  Bar.  Tb^ 
number  of  plants  which  they  collected  at  the  Cape,  they  bad 
not  determined  at  their  departure,  but  they  mentioned  k  99 
being  ver;^  great,  they  havii^  cpme  there  i»  the  proper  wa- 
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9<»n.  They  also  prepared  some  bundles  of  bulbous  roots, 
and  the  seeds  of  about  ^200  species,  for  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Batavia.  But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  they  examined  with  great  care  the  structure  and  strati- 
fication of  Table  Mountain,  and  the  other  hills  which  sur- 
round Table  Bay  and  Hout  Bay,  concerning  which  very 
erroneous  idean  had  been  entertained. 

The  Great  Indian  Ocean,  not  less  than  the  Atlantic,  fur- 
nished them  with  ample  opportunities  of  scrutinizing  animals 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  known.  They  discovered  several 
genera  of  the  family  of  naked  mollusca,  annularia,  and  tuni- 
cata  of  Lamarck.  Bad  weather  at  length  forced  them  upon 
the  Cocoa  Islands,  toward  the  south  of  Sumatra, — a  group, 
according  to  their  account,  entirely  composed  of  madrepores, 
and  perfectly  similar  to  those  flat  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
ivhose  origin  has  also  by  Forster  been  attributed  to  madre* 
pores. 

On  account  of  the  multitude  of  sharp  coral  rocks,  access 
can  only  be  had  to  the  bay  of  these  islands  in  fine  weather, 
and  with  very  small  vessels.  Their  origin  from  corals  shoot* 
ing  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  plainly  demonstrated 
by  their  want  of  mammalia,  amphibia,  and  land-birds,  and 
the  scantiness  of  their  flora,  which  was  found  to  consist  of 
only  four  species,  a  new  grass,  an  urtica,  the  cocoa-nut-tree 
(Coco*  nucijera)  a  wood  of  which  covers  the  interior  of  the 
island,  ancl  the  Toumeforiia  argentea^  which  margins  the  co» 
coa-wood,  with  its  dark  green  foliage,  innumerable  bands  of 
aquatic  birds  inhabit  these  desert  snores,  and  so  fearless  were 
thcv,  that  many  of  them  were  caught  by  the  hands,  or  killed 
with  slicks.  Amid  all  this  profusion,  however,  there  were 
but  very  few  diflferent  species. 

They  first  landed  in  Java  at  the  Promontory  of  Banta,  and 
after  being  a  short  time  on  shore,  returned  to  their  ships, 
loaded  with  corals  and  mollusca.  The  labours  and  inconve- 
niences of  their  voyage  were  amply  compensated  by  the 
kindness  with  which  they  were  received,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  they  were  treated,  by  his  Excellency  the  Gover-* 
nor  of  the  island.  He  permitted  them  to  live  at  Buitenzorg, 
in  order  to  become  more  readily  accustomed  to  an  Indian 
climate,  from  the  salubrity  of  the  air  in  that  place.  The 
first  four  months  they  passed  near  Buitenzorg  without  inter- 
ruption ;  for  since  they  daily  found  an  abundant  supply  of 
new  objects  for  investigation,  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
e:iLtend  their  excursions,  and  seek  at  a  distance  what  they 
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could  obtain  at  hand.  Not  a  day  passed  without  their  naming^ 
describing,  and  drawing  some  new  species  or  genera,  or  eveo 
orders.  In  this  manner  they  prepared  a  Conspectus  of  the 
Flora  and  Fauna  of  Java,  taking  care  not  to  waste  tbeir  time  m 
delineating  what  had  already  been  described  by  Reinwardts. 
On  which  account  they  made  out  an  index  of  all  the  drawings 
which  he  had  made,  inspected  his  Herbarium,  and  received 
many  of  the  names  which  he  had  imposed.  In  the  course  of 
these  four  months  which  they  occupied  in  collecting  natural 
objects,  they  had  done  so  much,  that,  by  the  10th  of  August, 
they  were  able  to  write  home  to  the  minister,  ^^  that  their  ta« 
bours  regarding  some  of  the  objects  of  investigation  in  this 
country  were  now  finished,  and  that  among  these  might  be 
enumerated  the  Cheiroptera,  Ophidia,  Sauna,  Birds,  Fishes, 
and  MoUusca/'  At  this  time  they  were  of  opinion,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  Buitenzorg  Fauna,  they  were  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  animals  of  this  district,  as  with  those  of  any  country 
in  Europe.  Having  made  this  foundation,  they  proposed 
making  a  journey  to  Banta,  a  less  known  part  of  the  island, 
when  the  cholera  made  its  appearance,  and  frustrated  thb 
design.  On  which  account  they  set  about  occupying  the  fbl- 
lowing  months  in  ascending  the  neighbouring  mountains^ 
especially  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Salak,  4550  feet  in 
height,  situated  above  Buitenzorg  towards  the  east,  one  of 
whose  summits  had  already  been  ascended  by  Reinwardt, 
although  a  higher  one  toward  the  west  had  been  left  by  him, 
and  had  consequently  been  hitherto  unattained.  They  then 
came  upon  a  continuous  ridge  of  mountains,  extending  north- 
wards toward  the  sea-shore,  and  among  others  ascended  the 
ridge  of  Muoar*  After  this  they  visited  the  three  hot  saline 
sprmgs,  situated  between  the  villages  of  Rompin  and  Warn 
(which  are  not  marked  in  our  common  maps,)  arising  from 
these  calcareous  bills,  which  seem  to  have  been  themselves 
produced  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  from  the 
water, — a  process  which  is  still  daily  taking  place.  An  en- 
tirely different  vegetation  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
spriiies,  and  as  it  was  probable  no  person  had  hitherto  exam- 
ined "it,  they  were  highly  delighted  with  it.  On  the  10th 
August  they  returned  from  the  mountain  Pangerang,  B580 
feet  in  heignt,  forming  on  one  side  a  continuous  ridge  with  the 
mountain  Gede,  which  they  had  ascended  with  much  labour. 
These  summits,  together  with  that  of  Salak,  situated  towards 
the  east,  were  volcanic.  In  these  pretty  elevated  and  cold 
regions,  they  found  many  retreats  of  rninoceroses,  and  the 
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paths  which  these  animals  had  made,  afforded  them  consider- 
able facility  in  ascending  the  0K>urUains.  So  great  was  the 
profusion  of  natural  productions  in  ihese  higher  regions,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  unremitted  attention  and  industry,  thej 
could  not  manage  to  describe  the  whole.  Amidst  almost  in- 
superable difficulties,  and  exhausted  with  labour,  they  at 
length  reached  the  summit.  But  after  they  had  got  to  their 
huts  in  the  evening,  a  violent  rain  came  on,  which  continued 
for  three  days,  and  as  nothing  could  resist  its  impetuosity, 
they  were  miserably  affected  by  the  cold,  and  this  the  more 
especially,  as  they  had  been  b^  this  time  familiarized  to  a 
hot  climate. 

For  the  first  fourteen  days,  however,  after  this  excursion, 
KQbl  enjoyed  very  good  health,  on  which  account  they  sup- 
posed that  he  had  escaped  the  danger,  and  rather  rejoiced 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  it,  as  they  imagined  the 
worst  was  past,  and  expected  to  be  safe  in  future  from  all  at- 
tacks of  the  climate.  But  soon  after  Kiihl  became  affected 
by  a  disease  which  resisted  all  treatment,  accompanied  by 
inflamation  of  the  liver  to  such  a  degree  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  He  saw  from  the  first  that  the  disease  would  prove 
mortal,  but  he  waited  the  approach  of  death  with  becoming 
fortitude*  ^  The  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  possessed 
when  in  good  health,"  writes  Van  Hasselt,  his  companion,  to 
Swindcren,  ^instead  of  being  diminished  by  sickness,  was 
rather  increased.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  calmness 
with  whicli  he  spoke  of  his  approaching  death.  He  even 
gave  me  some  injunctions  about  things  which  he  wished  to 
be  performed  before  he  died.  In  fact,  I  am  not  less  an  ad- 
mirer of  him,  now  that  he  is  dead,  on  account  of  the  forti-^ 
tude  which  he  displayed,  than  1  was  his  friend  when  alive.^ 
After  having  laboured  four  weeks  under  his  disease,  he  died 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1821,  not  yet  twenty-four  years  of 
age. 

Kiihl  was  of  an  excellent  disposition,  and  the  most  refined 
manners.  He  was  quick  of  comprehension,  acute  in  discrimi- 
nating, and  possessed  of  a  most  tenacious  memory, — qualities 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  naturalist,  especially  as  the 
compass  of  science  is  now  so  extended,  that,  without  a  proper 
arrangement  of  ideas,  and  a  faithful  memory,  the  various  ob- 
jects cannot  fail  to  be  confounded.  Nor  was  his  manual 
dexterity  less  remarkable  than  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect: 
he  could  in  fact  do  every  thing  with  his  hands  that  he  wish- 
es he  stuffed  the  skins  of  animals,  dissected  them  with  great 
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beatness,  and  drew  not  less  beautifolly  than  accurately,  so  as 
occasionally  to  suppW  the  place  of  a  painter,  on  the  voyage 
undertaken  to  the  isfand  of  Java,  in  delineating  anatomical 
subjects. 

To  th^se  qualities  Kiihl  added  the  greatest  industry.  With 
him  every  moment  of  time  was  employed :  when  in  his  room 
he  was  either  reading  or  examining  natural  objects;  when 
walking,  or  upon  a  journey,  he  was  collecting  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  and  thinking  upon  their  qualities  and  proper- 
ties. He  deemed  h  base  to  enjoy  repose  longer  than  was 
necessary.  He  often  sat  up  at  his  studies  till  midnight ;  and 
when  Swinderen  shewed  him  his  bed-room  on  his  arrival,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  see  whether  a  bell  might  be  hung 
above  his  bed,  that  the  watch  might  waken  hrm  every  morn- 
ing at  foui*,  by  pnlling  at  the  door,  in  such  a  manner,  how- 
ever, as  not  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  family.  A  man  possess- 
ed of  so  much  genius  and  assiduity  could  not  therefore  fail 
to  acquire  a  vast  stock  of  knowledge.  Nor  was  his  knowl* 
edge  confined  to  natural  history  alone,  but  also  extended  to 
political  history,  both  ancient  and  modem.  He  was  also  so 
well  versed  in  geography  and  all  other  attainments  requisite 
in  a  well  educated  man,  that,  even  at  the  time  when  he  came 
to  Groningen,  the  most  accomplished  students,  on  hearing  hrm 
converse  on  general  subjects  of  literature,  acknowledged 
with  one  voice,  that,  in  the  course  of  their  studies,  they  had 
tnet  with  no  young  person  equal  to  him*  .  And  to  this  genius 
and  this  industry  were  added  an  ardent  mind,  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  great  undertakings,  a  constancy  which  sustarncd 
his  efforts,  and  a  devotion  to  science  which  made  him  prefer 
it  to  all  other  objects. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  natural  history  was  his 
^vourite  pursuit ;  and  there  are  none  or  at  least  yery  jfew 
examples,  in  any  other  department  of  science^  in  which  soi 
much  keen  investigation  is  displayed,  so  many  dangers  sd 
fearlessly  confronted,  and  so  many  privations  borne  with  for- 
titude, as  we  see  evinced  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
disciples  of  nature. 

AH  these  essential  good  qualities  were  combined  in  Kuhf. 
Besides  the  other  virtues  with  which  he  was  adorned,  he  pos» 
sessed  a  remarkable  moderatioa  in  regard  to  food.  On  his 
journeys  he  required  nothing  more  to  allay  hcmger  and  thirst 
than  Sty  bread  with  water  and  milk,  provided  he  could  at- 
tain the  object  to  which  all  his  labours  were  directed,— the 
extension  of  his  knowledge.    To  accomplish  this  hie  left  fai^ 
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country,  and  friends ;  in  its  pursuit  exposing  himself  to  the 
dangers  to  which  a  long  sea  voyage,  change  of  climate,  un- 
trodden paths,  savage  men,  and  wild  animals  exposed  him ; 
and  all  these  he  underwent  mthout  the  prospect  of  any  great 
reward,  at  least  without  the  hope  that  these  labours  would 
be  repaid  by  greater  advantages  than  his  accomplishments 
and  celebrity  had  already  acquired  lor  him  in  Europe.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  it  was  neither  by  the  hope  of  riches,  the  most 
general  stimulus  to  exertion,  nor  the  honourable  and  truly 
royal  liberality  with  which  he  was  equipped  for  his  journey, 
but  by  the  mere  love  of  natural  history,  that  he  was  actuat- 
ed, — a  truly  sublime  affection,  which  made  him  spare  no 
labour  in  collecting  new  objects  of  investigation. 

When  he  was  last  at  Hanau,  anticipating  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  he  thus  wrote  to  Swinderen :  "  I 
have  determined  to  make  a  journey  to  the  eastern  countries, 
and  go  I  shall,  if  there  be  no  other  way,  even  in  the  capacity 
of  a  barber."     Such  was  the  love  of  Kiihl  for  his  profession* 

But  Kiihl  had  also  other  properties,  which,  however  be- 
.  coming  in  his  person,  were  especially  adapted  for  the  depart- 
ment of  science  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  affections. 
Besides  his  other  Virtues,  he  was  distinguished  by  an  ingenu- 
ous mind«  Truth,  obedience,  modesty,  and  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  benefits,  were  among  the  ornaments  of  his 
mind.  He  willingly  accommodated  himself  to  the  manners 
of  his  friends;  but  when  persuaded  that  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  a  scientific  subject  under  discussion,  he  de- 
fended his  opinion  with  warmth,  although  with  modesty,  nor 
yielded  rashly  to  the  ^termination  of  others.  His  filial 
piety,  and  the  affection  which  he  bore  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  highly  exemplary ;  and  it  is  to  be  mentioned  to 
his  honour,  that  he  would  receive  nothing  from  his  father^ 
although  it  would  gladly  have  been  given  him,  lest  he  should 
diminish  the  portions  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

KiihPs  greatest  merit  was,  to  have  embraced  the  whole 
compass  of  natural  history.  For  when  he  came  to  Groningen 
in  1816,  he  already  knew  a  great  number  of  minerals,  both 
oryctognostically  and  e;eologically,  the  whole  of  the  plants 
indigenous  to  the  fertde  district  of  Wetterau,  and  all  the 
mammalia,  birds,  and  fishes  of  the  middle  part^  of  Europe. 
He  chiefly  studied  exotic  plants  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Groningen,  as  well  as  in  the  other  gardens  which  he  saw  on 
his  journeys;  and  investigated  the  foreign  vertebrated  ani- 
mals in  the  Groningen  Museum,  and  in  those  of  Berlin,  Paris, 

Bost,  Jour.  Aug,  <$/"  Sept*  66 
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London,  &c.,  while  he  principally  studied  the  invertebrate 
aninmis  at  Paris.  '*  I  hope,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Swindereik 
while  in  Java,  "  that  when  I  return  to  Europe^  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  cultivating  one  department  only  of  science,  as  my 
film  is  not  merely  to  treat  those  parts  well,  of  which  I  was 
fondest  when  at  home,  but  I  am  also  bent  upon  mastering  all 
the  other  branches. 

Another  merit  of  Kiihrs  was,  that,  besides  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  the  more  limited  sense,  he  paid  attention 
to  anatomy  also,  and  to  physiology,  or  raKher  biology.  Al- 
though the  study  of  physiology  wa^  of  all  others  that  which 
he  preferred,  he  was  yet  free  of  a  fault  into  which  many 
naturalists  fall,  who,  on  account  of  the  main  object  of 
science,  which  they  take  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  despise  the  aids  of  less  elevated  but 
subsidiary  studies ;  whence  it  occessarily  follows,  that  they 
always  fall  short  of  their  object.  But  Kiihl  did  better;  be 
let  aoout  both  kinds  of  study  with  equal  diligence,  and  in  this 
respect  is  the  only  naturalist  who  can  be  compared  with 
Pallas. 

Tiedemann,  the  celebrated  anatomist  of  Heidelbei^,  when 
he  met  with  Kiihl  on  his  journey  to  Pans,  said,  that  ^  a  more 
accomplished  naturalist  never  before  travelled  -^  and  Tem- 
Boinck  writes  thus  to  one  of  his  friends,  **  Science,  by  tie 
death  of  Kiihl,  has  lost  another  Linnaeus.'* 

But  even  these  were  not  Kuhl's-  only  merits,  but  rather 
the  beginning  and  foundation  of  greater  excellence ;  for  he 
not  only  knew  what  others  had  done^  but  contributed  as  long 
fits  be  lived  to  the  improvement  of  science.^  Without  insisting 
tnuch  upon  bus  Annotations  not  yet  published,  his  Fauna  of 
New  Holland  and  India,  or  his  Monograph  on  the  genus  Fal* 
oo,  bestdcs  the  discoveries  which  be  made  in  Java,  and 
which,  a«  they  have  not  yet  been  mode  public,  cannot  be 
judged  of,  we  shall  Confine  ourselves  here  to  the  advantages 
which  be  has  conferred  upon  science  by  his  publications. 

With  regard  to  Mammalia,  he  drew  ap  a  general  coospec* 
tus  of  this  class,  in  the  essay  mentioned  above,  for  which  he 
gained  the  gold  medal*  In  his  monograph  on  the  Simiae,  a 
work  which  seems  to  be  the  most  complete  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  species  of  any  upoa  the  subject,  he  has  described 
1 1 1  species,  and  among  these  several  new  ones,  first  defined 
by  himself,  as  well  as  many  others  which  had  hitherto  been 
merely  named.  In  his  monograph  on  the  Bats  of  Germany^ 
he  n>ade  known  thr^  new  species^  and  rectified  many  errors- 
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wnnected  with  the  specific  distinctions.  In  bis  Zoalogise 
Auctaria,  he  has  proposed  a  new  genus,  Saccophorus  (the 
Af  us  bursarius  of  Shaw,)  and  made  known  various  new  species 
of  Mammalia ;  so  that  before  he  left  Europe  he  had  already 
increased  the  list  of  mammalia  by  many  new  ones,  to  whico 
he  would  without  doubt  have  added  many  more  in  Java* 

But  of  all  the  departments  of  natural  history,  Ornithology 
was  that  which  he  most  enriched  by  his  discoveries,  most  of 
which  he  made  along  with  the  celebrated  Temminck.  His 
index  to  the  coloured  plates  of  Buffon,  which  Swinderen 
published  with  his  consent,  is  also  of  much  advantage  to 
ornithology.  This  work  of  BufTon,  which  comprehends  the 
whole  range  of  the  birds  known  in  his  time,  is  much  superior 
to  most  of  the  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  will  always 
remain  so ;  hut  of  what  importance  would  those  figures  be 
without  systoniatk:  names?  This  deficiency,  then,  was  «up- 
{>lied  by  I^iihi.  Besides,  be  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  genus 
Psittacus,  in  which  be  included  200  species,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  being  first  characterised  by  himself,  or  dis- 
tinguished and  named  vilh  the  assistance  of  the  Temminck. 
Moreover,  he  described  in  his  Auctaria  a  new  genus  discover- 
ed by  himself,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  rtilonoryn<;:hus, 
and  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  difiicult  genus  Procellaria* 
Lastly,  during  his  journey,  as  well  as  in  Java  itself,  he  made 
many  other  interesting  discoveries  in  this  department,  of 
which,  however,  we  are  as  yet  only  acquainted  with  a  small 
part. 

With  regard  to  the  Amphibia,  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
added  many  names  to  Seba's  figures  in  his  Thesaurus,  by 
which  he  has  much  facilitated  h,  reference  to  that  work. 
Many  of  his  observations  on  Seba^s  figures  are  also  contained 
in  the  additions  already  mentioned.  We  there  also  find 
critical  remarks  on  Daudin^s  work  on  serpents,  and  very  use- 
ful annotations  regarding  the  number  of  the  abdominal  and 
caudal  scuta  of  serpents,  of  which  much  use  is  now  deserv- 
edly made  for  the  purpose  of  specific  distinction.  Had  it 
been  his  fate  to  have  returned  from  India,  he  would  assuredly 
have  described  the  new  species  of  amphibia  which  he  had 
discovered,  according  to  Merrem's  method.  With  respect  to 
invertebrate  animals,  he  did  not  publish  any  of  his  discover- 
ies previous  to  his  Indian  journey.  Whatever,  therefore,  was 
found  by  him  subsequently,  was  common  to  him  and  his 
companion  Van  Hasselt.  In  regard  to  comparative  anatomy, 
Kuhl  made  most  of  his  observations  along  with  Van  Hasselt, 
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and  their  papers  on  this  subject  are  consequently  common. 
These  papers,  indeed,  chiefly  treated  of  the  whole  first  four 
classes  of  vertebrate  animals ;  but  we  may  mention  one  in 
particular  as  worthy  of  praise,  which  contains  a  disputation 
regarding  the  hearts  of  various  animals.  In  them,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  writings  of  Kiihl,  many  new  facts  are  detailed. 
On  their  voyage  to  Java,  although  thev  paid  most  attention 
to  the  dissection  of  invertebrate  animals,  yet,  by  their  indus- 
try, they  also  extended  the  anatomy  of  the  vertebrate  ones. 

In  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  respect  to  which  they  instituted  many 
and  very  diligent  investigations  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Java. 

Jn  mineralogy  and  geology  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  an 
account  of  the  geological  structure  of  Madeira,  for  a  better 
view  of  the  South  Cape  of  Africa,  as  well  as  remarks  upon 
the  Cocoa  Islands,  and,  lastU',  for  various  communications 
illustrative  of  the  colony  of  ^itenzorg  in  Java. 

The  printed  works  of  Kiihl  are  the  following : 

1.  Die  Deutflcben  Fledennause  (ie  the  Annals  of  the  Society  of  Wetterao). 

Fmokfort,  1819. 

2.  Responsio  ad  quetionera,  ab  ordine  disciplinanim   matbematicarum  et 

pnysicaram  propositam :  Cum,  licet  naturae  corpora  varia  modo  inter 
se  differunt,  ex  bucusque  cognitis  observationibus  tamen  constarc  videa- 
tur,  ita  comparetura  esse  rerum  naturam,  ut  lento  quasi  passu  ab  una 
specie  ad  alteram  progrediatar,  atque  sic  continuam  quasi  catenam  effi* 
ciat,  ex  variis  quidem  annulis,  in  time  tamen  junctis  compositam,  fa»c 
catena,  in  MammHiium  classe  demonstranda  quferitur,  (Annals  of  tbe 
of  tbe  Groningen  Academy,  1S16,  1817.    Groningen,  1818.) 

3.  Conspectus  Psittacorum,  cum  specierum  definitionibus  novaram,  descrip- 

tiouibus,  synonymis,  &c.  (Nova  Acta  Pbysico-Medica  Acad.  C«s.  Leop. 
Car.  Nat.  Curios,  voj.  x.  part  1,  pp.  1—104.    Bonn,  1820.) 

4.  Beitrage  lur  Zoologie.    Frankfort,  1820.    4lo. 

5.  Beitrage  zur  vcrgleichenden  Anatomic  von  Dr  Van  Hasselt  n.  Dr  Kobl. 

Frankfort,  1820,    4to. 

6.  Buffonil  et  Daubentonii  Figuraram  Avium  coloratamm  Domina  systemati- 

ca.   Groningen,  1820.    FoK 
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Akt.  XLIX. — Observaiions  and  Experiments  on  the  Structure 
and  Functions  of  the  Sponge.  By  Robert  E.  Grant,  M.  D* 
F,  R.  S.  E.,  F.  L.  S.,  M.  W.  S.,  Sic.—{Edin.  Phil.  Jour:] 

[Concluded  from  p.  439.] 

Although  a  minute  axaininatioD  of  the  internal  structure 
of  the  living  sponge  is  obviously  the  most  natural  and  necessa* 
ry  step  towards  discovering  its  mode  of  growth  and  genera- 
lion,  and  consequently  the  place  this  substance  occupies  in 
the  scale  of  beings,  and  is  certainly  that  most  likely  to  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  some  more  fixed  and  scientific  principles 
for  discriminating  the   species,  than   the   vague  characters 
hitherto  employed;  yet  we  can  scarcely  discover,  in  the 
writings  of  zoologists,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  any  attempt 
to  investigate  its  structure  in  a  scientific  manner.     Although 
Pallas,  Lamouroux,  Lamarck,  Scbweigger,  and  almost  every 
modern  zoologist,  have  considered  the  examination  of  this 
animal,  in  its  recent  state,  as  still  an  important  desideratum 
in  comparative  anatomy ;  yet  the  deficiency  is  generally  sup- 
plied only  by  ingenious  conjectures  from  the  appearance  of 
dried  specimens,  or  by  supposed  analogies  with  other  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  productions,  rather  than  by  patient  dissection 
of  the  animal  in  its  natural  state.     Cuvier  states  in  his  Regne 
Animal  (t.  iv.  p.  87,)  that  the  sponge  is  a  fleshy  substance, 
possessing  no  axis,  either  calcareous  or  horny ;  although  we 
shall  find,  t{iat,  jn  one  great  tribe  of  these  zoophytes,  with 
spicula  of  complex  forms,  the  axis  is  entirely  calcareous  and 
soluble,  with  efiervescence^  in  acids ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  horny  axis,  of  several  sponges,  have  been  constantly 
employed  in  the  arts  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
if   not  since    the   period    of   the  Trojan    war.     Pi-ofessor 
Schweigger  of   Konigsberg,  who   examined   these  animals 
alive,  principally  at  Nice,  believes  that  their  axis  consists  of 
fibres  which  possess  a  small  degree  of  irritability,  by  which 
they  gradually  contract  the  dimensions  of  the  animal,  when  it 
is  irritated,  and   thus  force  out   the  water  from  its  canals 
IBeof.  auf.  X.  R.  1819,  p.  33;)  although,  in  his  experiments, 
ne  could  not  excite  them  to  the  slightest  perceptible  motion  ; 
and  in.most  of  the  known  species  these  fibres  are  composed  of 
minute  siliceous  tubes,  which  scratch  glass  and  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  blowpipe.    Lamarck,  reasoning  from  mere  analo- 
gy, maintains,  that  every  species  of  sponge  possesses  distinct 
'  polypi,  closely  resgiDbling  these  of  alcyonia,  projecting  from 
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its  surface ;  and  that  these  two  genera  of  zoophytes  differ 
only  in  the  greater  or  less  density  of  their  gelatinous  matter 
(An.  sans  Pert.  t.  ii.  p.  348 — 9)  ;  although  his  countrymaa 
Jussieu,  nearly  a  century  ago,  by  desire  of  the  French  Aca- 
dem}^  examined  with  a  microscope  the  Spongia  ramosOj  fresh 
from  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  reported,  that  he 
could  discover  no  kind  of  polypi  in  that  animal  {Mem*  dc 
VAc.  1 742) ;  and  the  accuracy  of  Jussieu^s  observations  has 
been  confirmed  on  a  great  variety  of  sponges,  by  every  suc^ 
cceding  observer,  as  by  Cavolini,  Lamouroux,  Schweigger, 
&c.  It  was  scarcely  consistent  in  Cavolini  to  consider  the 
gelatinous  matter  as  the  muscular  system  of  this  animal 
(Ahhand*  uber  Pfianz-th,  SprengePs  edit,  p,  124 — S\  after  he 
had  repeatedly  tried  in  vain  to  excite  it  to  contract.  One 
naturalist,  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  habits  of 
tiiQ^c  animals,  infers  from  analogy,  that  they  possess  nerves 
(PhiL  of  ZooL  vol.  i.  p.  46);  while  another,  who  has  likewise 
studied  them  in  the  living  and  dried  state,  maintains,  that 
they  are  animals  which  possess  no  organ  whatever,  either  for 

frowlh  or  generation  {Lamouroux  Hist,  de  Pol%fp.  p.  14). 
rom  observing  the  canals  of  the  sponge  constantly  empty, 
or  filled  only  with  water,  Lichtenstein  was  led  to  believe  this 
substance  to  be  merely  a  dead  mass  of  the  empty  tubes  of 
alcyonia,  remailking  after  the  decayed  polypi  had  been  wash- 
ed out  (Skriv.  of  NaL  Se/«  Kiob,  1 794.)  Blumenbach,  and 
some  other  naturalists,  apparently  not  aware  of  the  close 
similarity  of  the  fibrous  axis  of  the  sponge  to  that  of  some 
zoophytes,  already  known  to  possess  polypi,  and  its  dissimi- 
larity to  that  of  any  known  plant,  and  obviously  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  rapid  currents  and  feculent  oischarges 
from  its  orifices,  described  by  Ellis,  Schweigger,  Bell,  &c* 
still  regard  the  sponge  as  a  plant,  and  consequently  destitute 
of  nerves,  and  muscular  system,  and  polypi,  and  every  kind 
of  spontaneous  motion  (Blum*  JVVi^  IiisU  lQ2b.)  This  sin- 
guliar  discordance  of  opinion  among  eminent  naturalisis  of 
the  present  day,  shows  how  little  is  yet  known  of  ihe  liviog 
organization  and  functions  of  this  zoophyte,  and  the  interest- 
ing field  of  discovery  which  lies  open  to  those  who  love 
nature,  and  frequent  the  shores  of  the  ocean* 

In  all  the  sponges  I  have  met  with  alive,  a  distinct,  soft, 
transparent  matter,  can  be  observed  between  the  fibfes ;  in 
some  species,  as  the  S.  panicea^  this  matter  is  abundant  and 
ropy ;  in  othes,  as  the  Si  papillaris  and  coalikt^  it  is  Hinch 
thinner ;  and  in  others^  as  the  canynrts^t^  and  ocukUa^  ii  is 
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found  in  smaller  quaniity*  Probably  no  organized  body  can 
exist  without  similar  soft  parts.  The  fibrous  part  being  al- 
ways insoluble  in  water,  can  easily  be  procured  separate 
from  the  soft  matter,  by  immersing  it  repeatedly  in  hot  water ; 
it  forms  a  net-work  through  every  part  of  thp  body,  and  con- 
stitutes the  axis  or  skeleton  of  this  zoophyte,  serving,  as  in 
other  animals,  to  give  form  to  the  body,  and  support  and 
protection  to  the  softer  organs.  The  axis  is  the  part  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  or  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  naturalists ; 
it  is  the  part  of  the  animal  which  remains  in  a  fossil  state  in 
the  earth,  as  in  the  numerous  fossil  species  found  near  Caen 
in  France,  (Lamx.  Exp.  Metlu)  ;  and  it  is  that  from  which 
Aristotle  ana  his  successors  have  constantly  taken  the  char- 
ters of  the  species.  The  structure  of  this  part,  .or  indeed 
of  any  other  part  of  the  sponge,  cannot  be  observed  without 
the  assistance  of  the  microscope ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
most  zoophytes  were  re^rded  as  plants,  till  the  microscope 
reformed  this  part  of  science.  But  the  minutest  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  the  dried  skeleton  will  not  suffice  alone  to 
explain  the  living  functions,  or  establish  the  nature  of  this 
animal*  Lamarck,  however,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
dried  specimens  or  plates,  or  by  preconceived  hypothesis,  in 
placing  among  the  species  of  alcyonium  the  Spongia  eristaUif 
o.  iomentasa  or  tiren^,  S,  panicea^  and  S^palmata  of  Ellis, 
which  are  common  and  well  marked  sponges,  inhabiting  our 
own  coasts ;  and  the  Spongia  clavata  of  Esper,  which  he  has 
ranked  as  a  variety  of  the  Alcyomum  distortum^  has  been 
lately  shown  by  Scnweigger  to  be  a  species  of  sponge  resem- 
bliog  in  texture  the  S.  oculata  (fieob.  p.  29>.j 

The  axis  di&rs  so  entirely  in  its  nature  in  different  sponges, 
that  the  living  properties  observed  in  one  species,  ought  with 
very  great  caution  to  be  extended  to  any  other,  and  natural*- 
ists  may  probably  take  advantage  of  this  difference,  in  classi- 
fying or  subdividing  this  numerous  and  obscure  tribe*  In 
some  species  as  the  <S.  communis^  usitaiissinia^  ladnulosa^Jvloa^ 
fistulosOj  the  axis  consists  only  of  cylindrical  tubular  homg 
fibres,  which  dissolve  without  effervescence  in  acids,  leave 
tto  trace  when  rubbed  on  glass,  and  consume  like  hair  when 
burnt,  emitting  the  same  homy  odour.  In  others,  as  the  S, 
<mnpress€^  nivta^  (a  small  sessile  species  with  triradiate,  quad- 
rirsdiate,  and  simple  spicula,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  which  I 
have  so  named  from  its  beautiful  white  colour),  botryoidesj 
toroncUa^  puheruUnta^  the  skeleton  consists  entirely  of  calca- 
reous spicula,  which  disappear  before  the  blowpipe,  do  not 
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scratch  glass,  and  dissolve  with  effervescence  in  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, and  muriatic  acids.  And  in  others  as  the  8,  cristaia^ 
papillaris^  tomentosti^panicea^  coalila^  oculata^  dichotomOf  stuposa^ 
alcicomisy  compacta^  fruticosa^  parasitica^  hersuta^  palmaicL,  ir- 
fandibuliformis^  -QentUabrunij  hrspida^  stiberica,  nodosa^  we  ob- 
serve neither  the  horny  tubular  fibres  of  the  first  variety,  nor 
the  calcareous  spicula  of  the  second,  but  their  whole  axis  is 
composed  of  minute  siliceous  tubular  spicula,  which,  in  dried 
specimens,  appear  drawn  together  into  a  longitudinal  direc* 
ction  by  the  hardening  of  their  connecting  matter;  these 
spicula  scratch  glass,  do  not  dissolve  in  the  above  acids,  nor 
consume  by  the  blowpipe.  The  sileceous  specie^  abound  on 
our  shores,  the  calcareous  are  more  rare,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  horny  sponges  has  ever  been  observed  so  far 
north  as  the  British  shores. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  softness  and  remarkable 
elasticity  of  the  common  sponge,  S,  communis^  which  is  the 
best  example  of  the  horny  kind  of  axi«<.  When  a  piece  of  it 
is  brought  near  the  flame  of  a  candle,  its  fibres  coil  up,  melt, 
and  consume  to  a  very  small,  light  ash,  with  a  liomey  smell, 
like  hair;  when  a  portion  of  it, well  washed  from  sandy  par- 
ticles, is  rubbed  with  k  wooden  instrument  on  glass,  it  leaves 
no  perceptible  streaks;  when  thrown  into  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  it  diminishes  in  size,  softens,  and  dissolves,  without  ef- 
fervescence, into  a  brown  pulpy  matter,  like  other  homy 
substances,  and  no  spiculum  is  observed  in  the  dissolved  mat* 
ter  or  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  Its  fibres,  and  everything 
of  this  nature,  are  best  examined  through  the  microscope, 
when  they  are  suspended  in  water,  and  viewed  by  transmu- 
ted light.  In  this  manner  we  observe  them  to  be  regularly 
cylindrical,  translucent,  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  smootK 
on  their  external  surface,  all  nearly  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  distinctly  tubular ;  they  are  tough,  flexible,  very  elastic, 
generally  quite  straight,  ana  they  anastomose  freely  and  com- 
pletely with  each  other,  through  the  whole  body  of  the  ani- 
mal. Their  diameter  is  about  a  third  of  that  of  a  human 
hair,  their  length  between  their  points  of  union  varies  from  a 
tenth  of  a  line  to  a  line,  and  their  internal  tubular  cavity  oc- 
cupies about  half  of  their  diameter,  so  that  these  homy  fibres 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  spicula  of  many  other 
sponges.  From  the  clearness  of  the  light  transmitted  through 
their  central- part;  their  internal  cavity  appears  to  be  empty, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  S^fulva  and  ^/u/osa.  They 
unite  at  all  angles,  and  they  are  a  little  dilated  at  their  points 
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of  union ;  their  internal  cavities  open  freely  into  each  other, 
and  a  small  angular  reservoir  is  formed  at  the  place  where 
thej  meet ;  they  have  no  intervening  connecting  matter,  no 
line  of  separation  can  be  discovered  at  the  angles  where  they 
pass  into  each  other,  and  no  opening  is  perceptible  leading 
from  their  surface  into  their  internal  cavities ;  so  that  there 
is  a  continuous  shut  cavity  in  the  interior  of  th€  fibres 
throughout  the  body  of  the  largest  common  sponge,  and  these 
horny  tubes  winding  round  uat  pores  and  canals,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  cells  of  any  kind  of  polypi,  destined  to 
create  currents  or  other  motions  within  the  canals  of  this 
animal.  The  fibres  unite  so  as  to  form  polygons,  whose  sides 
lie  almost  always  in  difierent  planes*  The  great  elasticity  or 
the  axis  shews *that  the  orifices  and  canals,  so  obvious  in  this 
species,  could  not  have  been  formed  and  left  permanent,  by 
any  marine  worms  or  insects  merely  traversing  its  texture ; 
but  must  have  formed  a  part  of  its  original  structure.  The 
internal  cavity  of  the  strong  homey  fibres  of  the  S.  fiiuhea 
and  S.fulva^  is  completely  filled  with  a  dark  granular  opaque 
matter,  which  is  continued  from  one  fibre  into  another.  This 
opaque  matter  renders  the  limits  of  the  tubular  cavity  very 
distinct,  and  probably  is  the  cause  of  these  fibres  being  so 
remarkably  hard  and  brittle,  compared  with  the  empty  tubu- 
lar fibres  of  the  S.  communis.  The  fibres  of  this  last  species, 
when  highly  magnified,  resemble  the  empty  stems  oi  dead 
sertulariae,  from  whose  central  axis  the  ^nular  matter  has 
been  washed  out,  or  consumed  by  animalcules,  while  the 
fibres  of  the  two  former  species  resemble  the  stems  of  living 
sertulariffi,  whose  central  cavity  is  always  filled  with  soft, 
moving,  granular  bodies. 


Art.  L. — Essay  on  Earthenware  and   Porcelain. — IParkes's 
Chemical  EssaysJ] 

[Concluded  from  page  461.] 

All  the  common  ware  undergoes  two  firings :  that  is,  when 
it  has  been  sufficiently  dried  in  the  air,  it  is  put  into  an  oven 
and  made  into  what  is  called  biscuit^  which  is  earthenware 
partially  burnU 

Many  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  cEina  in  the  state 
of  biscuit,  for  the  purposes  of  painting  and  gilding.    When 
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they  have  imparted  iheir  own  designs,  these  are  soDjetimef 
returned  to  the  potter,  who  burnishes  the  gold  and  completes 
the  baking.  This  is  mentioned  with  the  view  of  directing 
those  females  who  may  not  be  already  acquainted  with  it,  to 
a  new  object  for  the  exercise  of  their  taste  and  genius,  and 
also  for  the  better  explanation  of  the  natiu*e  of  biscuit  ware* 

All  the  English  earthenware  and  china  undergoes  this  pre- 
vious firing,  because,  were  it  not  first  made  into  biscuit^  it 
would  not  bear  to  be  immersed  in  the  mixture  oif  lead  and 
water,  called  the  glaze,  without  suffering  injury  thereby: 
that  is,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  rendered  soft,  and  liable  to  be 
put  out  of  form,  by  its  absorption  of  the  water.  Neither 
would  it  sustain  the  process  of  prmting,  nor  allow  of  its  being 
painted  upon  with  any  good  effect. 

The  composition  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  is  different,  and 
its  nature  is  now  pretty  accurately  known.  Mr  John  Bradley 
Blake,  who  was  settled  as  a  resident  supercargo  at  Canton, 
and  died  there  at  the  age  of  29,  sent,  a  short  time  before  bis 
death,  to  Mr  Samuel  Moore,  the  then  Secretary  to  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Arts^  specimens  of  the  earths^ 
clays,  sand,  stones,  and  other  materials  used  in  making  the 
true  Nankin  porcelain,  all  which  Mr  Moore  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  Mr  Wedgwood,  who  from  these  materials  produced 
some  pieces  of  excellent  porcelain,  and  declared  that  those 
earths  were  so  complete  a  set  of  specimens,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  their  being  the  true  materials  of  the  Oriental  porce- 
lain. Had  Mr  Blake  lived,  further  information  would  have 
been  procured. 

It  was  ascertained  by  Mr  Blake,  and  we  have  learnt  from 
other  sources,  that  in  China  the  earthenware  and  porcelain 
are  merely  dried  in  the  air  before  glazing ;  as  their  composi- 
tion so  eflfectually  resists  water,  that  it  can  be  immersed  in  an 
aqueous  glaze,  without  being  first  made  into  biscuit,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  Chinese  are  enabled  to  burn  their  ware 
by  one  single  firing. 

It  is  therefore  a  desideratum  with  the  potters  of  this  coun- 
try, to  find  some  substance  to  mix  with  the  clay  which  shall 
give  it  the  property  of  resisting  the  action  of  water  before  it 
has  undergone  the  first  burning.  This  would  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  our  English  manufactures,  because  it  would  not 
only  be  a  saving  of  fuel,  but  a  great  economy  of  time  and  of 
the  expense  of  wages,  as  one  operation  would  be  thereby 
entirely  saved. 

Dr  Woodward  mentions  the  Soap  Rock  at  the  Lizard 
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Point,  and  the  steatites  in  other  places,  as  very  likely  to  make 
good  porcelain.*  Dr  Campbell  also,  who  seems  to  understand 
this  subject,  strongly  recommends  this  article  to  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  china.t  Whether  steatites  will  improve 
the  body  of  the  ware,  as  above  mentioned,  I  do  not  know, 
but' I  know  it  has  been  used  at  some  of  our  porcelain  works 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Should  the  English  potter  be  able  to  make  the  body  of  his 
ware  eaual  to  that  of  tne  East,  it  would  then  be  necessary,  as 
I  apprenend,  to  discover  some  other  material  for  the  glaze ; 
because,  if  our  ware  were  burnt,  as  it  is  in  China,  by  one 
operation,  the  earth  would  contract  more  than  the  glaze,  and 
consequently  the  latter  must  either  crack,  or  partially  fly  off. 

I  hazard  this  opinion,  because  I  know  that  in  China  the 
glaze  is  infinitely  better  than  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
purely  of  fel-spar,  and  is  so  extremely  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
operated  upon  by  any  of  our  common  cutting  instruments. 
Even  the  wheel  of  the  glass-grinder  will  not  touch  it ;  whereas 
ours  becomes  scratched  and  defaced  by  common  usage  and 
ordinary  wear.J 

If  the  glaze  on  porcelain  be  too  thick,  this  will  occasion  it 
to  break ;  it  is  therefor^  important  to  apply  a  thin  glaze,  the 
fusibility  of  which  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  body  of  the  ware,  in  order  that  the  combi- 
nation may  be  more  intimate  and  lasting.  Chaptal  describes 
a  glaze  which  perhaps  our  potters  may  imitate  with  advan- 
tage. "  It  consists,"  says  he,  "  in  mixing  the  earth  of  Murviel 
in  water,  and  dipping  the  pottery  therem.  When  dry,  they 
are  plunged  into  a  second  water,  in  which  levigatecl  green 
glass  is  mixed.  This  covering  of  vitreous  powder  fuses  with 
the  clay  of  Murviel,  and  the  result  is  a  very  smooth,  very 
white,  and  very  cheap  glazing.6 

The  great  durability  of  the  Oriental  china  is  its  main  ex- 
cellence. We  make  porcelain  in  this  country  which  is 
equally  beautiful ;  and,  if  the  symmetry  of  the  figures  and 
the  merit  of  the  painting  be  considered,  far  more  elegant,  al- 


*  Woodward's  Hutory  of  FotdlSf  vol.  i,  pag«  6. 

t  Political  Surrey  of  Great  Britainf  vol.  ii.  page  19. 

X  This  remark  is  not  applicable  to  all  (be  European  porcelain ;  for  tbat 
made  in  Saiony,  and  in  some  otber  parts  of  Germany,  is  equal  to  tbe  beat 
Oriental  cbina. 

§  Chaptal's  Elements  of  Chemittrjff  Englbh  Transl.,  vol.  ii.  page  8& 
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though  it  possesses  a  less  degree  of  tenacity  and  hardoeat.^ 
We  nave,  indeed,  lately  noticed  the  introduction  of  what  is 
called  stone*china,  which  is  made  very  thick  and  chunsy  to 
imitate  some  of  the  best  productions  of  the  East :  the  gbze 
upon  this,  however,  is  as  poor  and  soft  as  upon  other  E^lish 
china. 

Is  it  not  natural  then  to  ask,  Why  do  not  our  potters  make 
use  oPa  better  glazet,  especially  as  the  county  of  Cornwall 
can  furnibh  felspar  in  abundance  and  at  a  reasonable  price  t 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  be  this ;  that  our 
ovens  are  not  capable  of  fusing  a  glaze  similar  to  that  which 
is  employed  in  China.J  The  heat  of  the  potter's  oven  in  that 
country  must  be  tremendous*  The  materials  could  not  be 
vitrified  as  we  see  them,  with  less  heat  than  would  fuse  Cor- 
nish granite. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  discovering  when  the  glaze  on  china 
is  not  sufficiently  hard,  has  been  given  by  the  late  Mr  Nichol- 
son. It  consists  in  dropping  a  small  quantity  of  strong  ink 
upon  it,  drying  this  before  the  fire,  and  then  washing  it.  If 
the  glaze  be  too  soft,  an  indellible  brown  stain  will  remain 
upon  it.§ 

It  must  here  be  remarked,  that  for  those  who  choose  to 
incur  the  expense,  there  is  porcelain  manufactured  in  some 
parts  of  this  kingdom  which  is  more  durable  than  that  com- 
monly made  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Such  was  for> 
merly  the  Bow  china,  and  that  also  made  at  Chelsea  ;||  and  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  the  china  now  manufactured 
at  Worcester  is  nearly  equal  to  the  best  Dresdcn,ir  or  to  the 
true  Nankin,  in  all  those  properties  which  give  the  most  value 
to  this  production  of  art. 


*  It  is  probable  that  the  heaviest  aod  nost  compact  china  wiH  alwaji 
prove  to  be  the  most  durable.  Dr  Watson,  in  taliing  the  specific  gravity  of 
•everal  specimens  of  pottwiy,  found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  cream-coloured  ware 
weighed  1988  ounces  avoirdupois ;  of  flint  ware,  2189  ounces ;  of  Bristol 
stone  wan;,  3340  ounces ;  aod  of  E:ast  Indian  china,  2346  ounces. 

t  In  the  year  1803,  Professor  Proust,  of  Madrid,  pubPsbed  soma  remarks 
on  the  glazes  of  pottery.  See  his  paj>er  in  the  Journal  tU  Phjfti^uej  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Memoir  on  tinning  t-onper  Vessels  "  Eitracta  from  tlui 
pi-odoction  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophtcal  Maganne,  vol.  \%\.  p.  813. 

t  The  fusibility  of  the  earthy  compounds  depends  upon  their  proportions. 
Lime  and  clay  are  seimrately  infusible  ;  but,  in  d«e  proportions,  Ikd  mixture 
is  capable  of  forming  a  perfect  glass* 

8  Chemical  Dietionary,  an  Icle  Patitry,  8vo.  London,  1806. 
Campbeirs  Politiral  Surrey  qf  Great  Britain,  vol.  li.  page  la 
If  Dresden  china  was  formerly  io  such  high  esiunatioa  m  this  emuitry,  thst 
JD  the  year  1763  a  single  service  of  it  was  sold  by  auction  in  London,  at  Mr 
Uhthoff 's  sale,  for  1 15  pounds.     QentlttMm'i  Mag,  vol.  xixiii.  page  812. 
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It  ift  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  pursuing  every  possible  method  of  advancing  and  ex* 
tending  the  manufactory  at  Berlin,*  the  works  at  Worcester 
contbued  to  improve  year  after  year,  without  patrons^e,  and 
that  they  were  brought  to  their  present  perfection  solely  by 
the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  proprietors* 

Of.  late  years  a  porcelain  manufactory  of  considerable 
consequence  has  been  established  at  Coalport  in  the  county 
of  Salop.  Some  peculiar  kinds  of  China,  both  serviceable 
and  beautiful,  are  produced  at  these  works. 

The  common  heat  of  the  potter^s  kiln  in  England  is  about 
60^  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,!  which  is  equal  to  8877  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit  for  the  cheapest  cream-coloured  ware, 
and  about  80^  of  Wedgwood  for  the  Staffordshire  porcelain ; 
though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
best  cream-calourcd  ware  seldom  allow  the  heat  of  the  kiln 
to  exceed  46^  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  we  fire  twice,  and  that  these  heats  refer 
to  what  are  employed  in  converting  the  ware  into  what  is 
called  biscuit. 

I  am  not  myself  acquainted  with  the  respective  tempera- 
tures at  which  the  other  porcelain  manufacturers  fire  their 
ware ;  but  Dr  Henry  has  stated  that  the  Worcester  china 
vitrifies  at  94,  that  the  Chelsea  porcelain  is  fired  at  105,  and 
the  Derby  at  112  of  Wedgwooa. 

In  the  Staffordshire  potteries  the  temperature  of  the  gloss- 
oven  is  generally  about  10^  of  Wedgwood,  or  2377  degrees 
less  of  I^hrenheit  than  the  heat  of  the  biscuit  oven.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  there  may  never  be  any  danger  of  the 
ware,  in  this  last  operation,  undergomg  a  higher  degree  of 
heat  than  it  experienced  in  the  first  burning ;  it  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  operator  to  be  careful  of  this  point, 
because,  as  clay  will  continue  to  contract  by  every  addition 
of  heat,  it  must  follow,  that  should  it  ever  be  pushed  beyond 
that  degree  which  it  sustained  in  the  state  of  biscuit,  the 

'  In  order  to  encoarai^e  this  manufactory,  and  make  hs  productions  mora 

S^neraUy  known,  the  King  made  preseirfs  of  complete  service^  of  the  Dres- 
en  porcelain  to  all  the  soji^ereign  princes  in  Germany, 
t  For  an  account  of  the  construction  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  the  reader 
is  refiarred  to  the  72d  and  sefend  of  the  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Phihto- 
phkal  Trantaetions,  or  to  Murray's  Syttem  of  CfiMnulryt  vol.  i.  page  150.  Tbo 
pieces  of  baked  earth  which  he  employed  for  the  pyrometers  were  analysed 
bv  Vauaueliiu  wha  stales  Itiem  to  have  consistea  of  slUca  64,  alumina  2a, 
charcoal  6,  oiide  of  iron  0^,  water  6-2.  Nicholson's  4to.  Journal,  vol,  iii. 
page  266. 
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body  of  the  ware  would  experience  a  greater  contraction, 
and  conseijuently  every  piece  within  the  oven  would  either 
become  crooked,  or  the  glaze  would  be  injured.  The  firing 
of  the  gloss-oven  generally  requires  from  IS  to  14  hours. 

The  glazing  for  the  common  cream-coloured  earthenware 
consists  usually  of  certain  portions '  of  litharge  and  ground 
flints,  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  form  them  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  cream,  which  is  found  to  be  a  state 
the  roost  suitable  for  the  immersion  of  the  ware.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  litharge  and  40  pounds  of  ground  flints  are 
the  common  proportions ;  but  it  is  usual  to  take  80  pounds  of 
Cornish  granite  to  100  pounds  of  litharge,  whenever  that  is 
used  instead  of  flints.  Flint  is  the  article  which  is  employed 
in  making  glaze  for  the  porcelain  as  well  as  for  the  coarse 
earthenware,  it  being  nearly  all  silica.  Klaproth  found  com- 
mon flint  to  consist  of  ignited  silica  98  parts,  lime  0*50, 
alumina  0*25,  ignited  oxide  of  iron  0*25  parts,  volatile  in  the 
fire  1.* 

For  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  and  for  porcelain,  it  is 
made  with  white  lead,  ground  flint  glass,  ground  silica,  and 
common  salt.  Some  manufacturers,  however,  add  other  ma- 
terials ;  most  of  those  who  superintend  this  department  imag- 
ining that  they  possess  a  valuable  secret,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  it  their  glaze  is  much  better  or  cheaper  than  that 
of  others. 

•  In  all  manufactories  it  is  found  necessary  to  vary  the  com- 
position of  the  glaze,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials 
which  form  the  body  of  the  ware ;  and  the  former  cannot  be 

Eerfect  unless  it  be  capable  of  contracting  and  expanding  by 
eat  and  cold,  in  the  same  propertion  as  the  ware  itself  will 
contract  or  expand  by  chanee  of  temperature.  The  writer 
of  the  article  Porcelain  in  tne  French  Chemical  Dictionary 
very  properly  remarks  that  "  a  glass  which  makes  a  fine 
glazing  for  one  porcelain  will  make  a  very  bad  dazing  for 
another  sort  of  porcelain,  will  crack  in  many  places,  and 
have  no  lustre.  The  glazing  must  be  appropriated  to  the 
density  of  the  ware  and  the  ingredients  of  its  composition.'' 
As  the  number  of  potters  has  increased  very  much  within 
the  last  60  years,  the  competition  has  become  so  great  that 
every  manufacturer  is  under  the  necessity  of  consulting  econ- 
omy, and  of  sometimes  sacrificing  the  utility  and  goodness  of 

*  KlaproUi's  Analytical  Essays,  vol.  i.  page  42. 
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the  ware,  for  the  sake  either  of  appearances  or  of  adopting 
the  cheapest  modes  of  manufacture  that  can  be  devised*  To 
one  of  these  causes,  may  be  attributed  the  introduction  of 
bones  into  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Of  this  article 
there  is  now  so  large  a  consumption  in  the  Staffordshire 
potteries,  that  some  of  the  great  manufacturers  have  exten- 
sive rooms  which  are  used  solelv  for  the  reception  of  bones. 
Animal  bones  are  composed  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  in 
different  proportions  according  to  the  age  and  species  of  the 
respective  animals  to  which  they  belonged.  These  are  either 
bought  of  the  indigent  bone-collectors  in  the  country,  and 
then  burnt  and  ground  by  the  potter,  or  they  are  purchased 
ready  burnt  anaground  for  use,  directly  from  those  who  dis- 
til volatile  alkali  or  spirit  of  hartshorn.  It  is,  however,  gen- 
erally known  to  the  china  manufacturers,  that  this  article  is 
injurious  to  the  texture  of  the  ware :  its  use,  therefore,  can- 
not be  justified  on  any  account  whatever. 

I  allow  that  ground  bones  have  tKe  effect  of  rendering  the 
goods  \ery  white,  and  also  that  they  produce,  a  transparent 
appearance;  but  1  doubt  whether  this  be  a  real  transparency, 
or  only  a  deception.  Thus  far,  however,  one  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  the  modern  English  porcelain,  which  has  the 
usual  proportion  of  bones  in  its  composition,  is  of  much  less 
specific  gravity  than  it  ought  to  be,*  and  is  very  apt  to  crack 
with  hot  water.  As  the  base  of  animal  bones  i^  phosphate 
of  lime,  it  might  be  worth  while  for  the  potter  who  is  deter- 
mined to  use  bones,  to  try  whether  the  native  phosphate  of 
limet  can  be  useful  in  making  porcelain,  and  if  phosphate  of 
alumina  ma^  also  be  employed  in  this  manufacture. 

In  returnmg  to  the  subject  of  glazing  it  will  be  proper  to 
state  that  the  common  earthenware  would  be  too  porous,  and 
many  kinds  of  fluids  would  pass  through  it  were  it  not  de- 
fended by  an  artifical  covering  or  permanent  glaze.  It  be- 
came necessary  therefore  to  contrive  a  composition  which 
should  vitrify  and  flow  in  the  fire,  so  as  to  cover  these  mate- 
rials of  earth  with  an  entire  coating  of  perfect  glass* 

Such  a  glaze  having  been  found  in  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 


*  For  the  specific  gravity  of  good  porcelain,  see  Note,  page  628. 

t  A  memoir  by  Hasaenfratz  **  Oirthe  native  phosphate  of  lime  '*  may  be 
seen  in  the  Annaltt  de  ChimiCf  tome,  i.  page  191.  Likewise  some  "  Remarks 
on  phosphate  of  alumina  and  on  a  mountain  of  calcareous  phosphate,"  by 
Prouit,  iQ  the  same  volume,  page  1D6. 
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lead*  and  siiica,t  as  mentioned  above,  a  certain  proportion  of 
each  of  these,  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  is  thrown 
into  a  tub  of  water,  and  stirred  therein  till  the  mixed  powder 
becomes  suspended  and  uniformly  dispersed  throughout  the 
fluid. 

The  glaze  having  been  thus  prepared,  it  is  applied  to  the 
ware  in  the  following  manner.  A  workman  to  whom  this 
duty  belongs,  receives  the  goods  from  a  boy,  who  delivers 
them  to  him  one  at  a  time;  and  as  he  receives  each  sin^e 
piece,  he  dips  it  in  the  liquid,  lets  it  drain  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  placing  it  on  a  board  standing  beside  him,  he  is  ready 
to  receive  another  piece,  which  he  immerse^  in  lilce  manner. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  glaze  is  applied  to  all  the  various 
articles  which  are  made  of  the  common  earthenware ;  and 
as  it  is  only  partially  baked  or  in  the  state  of  biscuit,  when 
it  is  immersed  in  the  glaze,  a  sufficient  quantity-attaches  itself 
to  the  surface,  which,  when  it  has  been  fused,  will  form  over 
it  a  complete  covering  of  glass.  This  mixture  has  great  fusi- 
bility, though  silica  alone  does  not  melt  in  the  focus  of  the 
most  powerful  burning  mirroi'.  Mr  Hare,  however,  fused  it 
completely  by  subaiitling  it  to  the  flame  of  a  stream  of  mixed 
oxvgen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  found  that  it  formed  when 
cola  a  kind  of  enamelj. 

There  are,  however  strong  objections  to  this  mode  of  glaz- 
ing pottery^  The  men  who  work  in  it  for  a  considerable 
time  are  apt  to  become  paralytic,  probably  from  the  lead:^ 
and  where  acids,  which  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
lead,  are  employed  in  preparing  condiments  for  our  food, 
such  a  glaze  must  be  extremely  unwholesome. 

Aware  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  lead,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  M.  Fourmy,  an  ingenious  manufacturer  at  Paris, 
has  prepared  water-coolers,  in  which  he  has  employed  lava 
for  the  glaze,  instead  of  the  deleterious  metallic  coverfaig 
which  is  more  commonly  used  for  that  purpose.  Pumice-stone 
has  also,  as  I  understand,  been  used  for  covering  earthen- 
ware, and  with  very  good  effect. 

*  Tbtt  1*  rench  potters^  instead  of  an  oxide  of  leadi  me  tbe  comaoD  galeot 
or  sulpharet  of  lead  for  this  parpose. 

f  Silica  was  formerly  knowo  by  the  name  of  the  vitrifiabU  earth,  bectuse 
mixed  with  an  alkali  it  possesses  the  property  of  fusing  into  a  transparent 
(lass. 

t  Philowjphical  Maganne,  vol  xiv.  page  304. 

§  Some  directions  for  the  prevention  of  this  malady  wilt  be  fouod  In  fU 
Chemienl  Cattthitm^  tenth  eaition,  page  101. 
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Some  of  the  French  potters,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chaptal, 
have  substituted  common  flint  glass  for  lead  in  their  glazing, 
and  have  found  it  not  only  safer,  btit  more  economical.  They 
grind  broken  flint  glass  to  a  fine  powder ;  and  when  this  is 
mixed  with  a  due  portion  of  clay  and  water,  the  goods  are 
dipped  into  it,  as  our  potters  dip  their  ware* 

The  potters  of  Bristol  and  Lambeth  glaze  their  stone  ware 
with  common  salt«  When  the  oven  has  acquired  a  certain 
temperature,  the  salt  is  cast  in,  and  the  vapours  arising  from 
it  attach  themselves  to  the  goods,  and  completely  cover  them. 
The  alkali  of  the  salt  probably  combines  with  the  silica  of 
the  ware,  and  forms  a  true  glass  lipon  their  surfaces. 

The  English  potters  are  however  fond  of  using  a  glaze 
made  with  lead  and  silica,  because,  whatever  the  articles 
may  be  which  are  emplowed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  them  a  heat  sufficient  to  vitrify  the  materials  and  con- 
yert  them  into  a  perfect  glass ;  and  when  the  best  articles  are 
made  use  of  in  forming  a  glaze,  the  heat  which  is  employed 
must  be  very  considerable  ;  whereas  lead  alone  will  readily 
fti$e  and  form  a  glaze  that  may  be  finished  at  a  very  low  heat 
hideed.  This,  however,  if  used  alone,  would  maKe  a  glaze 
too  soA,  and  so  extremely  fusible  that  it  would  be  apt  to  run 
yery  much  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  ware,  and  leave 
the  upper  ones  imperfectly  covered. 

Half  a  century  ago  our  potters  were  so  careless  in  their 
manner  of  applying  the  salt  glaze  to  the  stone  wares  of  Staf- 
fordshire, that  large  importations  were  made  from  France 
and  Holland,  where  the  manufacture  was  better  conducted ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Mr  Wedgwood's  timely  invention  of 
the  Queen's  ware^  it  is  probable  that  the  best  part  of  the  trade 
would  long  a^o  have  been  lost  to  this  country. 

A  variety  is  sometimes  given  to  the  glaze  by  mixing  cer- 
tain oxides  of  the  metals,  especially  that  of  Copper,  or  oiher^ 
wise  the  filings  of  copper;  but  this  coloured  glaze  is  generally 
applied  only  partially,  and  merely  for  goods  of  inferior 
quality.  The  ed^es  of  common  plates  are  sometimes  colour- 
ed by  this  method.* 

It  is  about  sixty  years  since  the  pWn  creamH;ok)ured.ware 
of  Mr  Wedgwood  was  introducecl.    At  that  time  this  una^ 

t 

*  The  beanttfal  black  glaze,  which  is  seen  on  a  peculiar  sort  of  ware  made 
at  Nottingham,  is  composed  of  31  parts  by  weight  of  white  lead,  5  of  fliiitSi 
and  3  of  the  oxide  of  naagaoese.  Watson's  ChtmaU  EntQf$f  ?oLii.  page 
271. 
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dorned  and  simple  article  was  thought  sufficient  for  everj 
purpose  where  porcelain  was  not  employed ;  and  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  its  appearance  gave  it  such  a  decided 
preference  that  her  late  Majesty  allowed  the  worthj  inventor 
to  call  it  Queen^s  ware ;  but,  when  a  demand  arose  for  more 
expensive  services  of  pottery,  recourse  was  had  to  the  pencil* 
From  that  period  a  great  number  of  artists  have  been  con- 
stantly employed  in  painting  earthenware  as  well  as  porcelain, 
and  often  great  taste  is  displayed  in  these  productions. 

It  must  not  however  be  imagined  that  painting  on  earthen- 
ware was  a  new  invention.  The  paintings  of  the  ancients  of 
this  kind  are  rare  and  valuable*  The  Marquis  Marcello 
Yenuti,  in  his  description  of  the  curiosities  found  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Heraclea,  speaks  of  one  upon  slatt^  representing 
a  muse  crowned  with  laurel,  with  a  musical  instrument  hang- 
ing on  her  shoulders,  which  was  found  in  one  of  the  subterra- 
neous cavities,  and  is  described  as  being  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Signor  Nicolo  Yagnucci  of  Cortona,  one  of  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  Academy  of  Tuscany** 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  Chaptal  has 
shown,  that  the  Romans  of  the  first  century  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  metallic  fluxes  with  which  the 
modems  fix  and  vitrify  the  coverings  of  their  pottery.  For 
the  particulars  consult  his  very  instructive  account  of  certain 
colours  which  were  found  in  the  shop  of  a  colour-merchant, 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  ancient  Fompeia,  especially  as 
he  has  there  told  us  what  was  the  composition  of  the  glaze 
which  the  potters  of  that  day  did  actually  employ*! 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  paintings  on  English 
earthenware,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  variety  of  eflTect  is 
produced  by  means  of  the  difierent  metallic  oxides,  each  of 
which  afibrds  a  different  colour,  and  these  colours  are  a^in 
multiplied  by  such  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  the  oxidized 
metals,  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful* 

In  employing  these  various  colours,  the  ground  oxide  is 
first  mixed  with  a  prepared  flux,  which  is  also  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  then  this  mixture  is  well  incorporated 
with  gum  water,  the  acid  of  tar,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  some 
other  essential  oil,  as  may  be  most  suitable,  in  point  of  ex- 
pense or  otherwise,  for  the  goods  on  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed.    The  fluids  are  used  merely  to  lay  on  the  colour ; 

•  Skurray's  TVfljwWfcn,  Svo.  London,  1750>  page  107. 
t  4nnaU$  dc  CAunte,  tome  Ixi,  p.  22. 
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fol*  it  is  necessary  that,  whatever  oil  be  employed,  it  should 
have  the  property  of  evaporating  entirely. 

The  preparations  which  "are  commonly  used,  are  the  me- 
tallic oxides  and  their  combinations  with  acids*  Thus  cobalt 
yields  a  blue ;  antimony  and  silver  give  yellows  and  oranges ; 
platinum  a  silver  colour;*  gold  violet  and  purple;  copper 
the  greens ;  while  the  reds,  the  browns,  and  the  blacks,  are 
derived  from  iron. 

The  oxide  of  cobalt  employed  in  the  pottery  i?  usually 
prepared  from  zafire,  which  is  an  expensive  article  imported 
from  Saxony,  though  a  few  years  ago  very  fine  oxide  of  co- 
balt was  procured  from  Cornwall ;  for  preparing  antimonial 
yellows,  tne  crude  antimony  is  first  calcmed  with  four  times 
its  weight  of  nitre,  and  is  then  mixed  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  vitrified  lead.  The  precipitate  of  Cassius  is  the  arti- 
cle which  is  generally  used  for  the  production  of  violets  and 
purples,  though  sometimes  the  oxide  of  gold  precipitated  by 
copper  is  employed.  For  greens,  the  copper  has  usually 
been  taken  in  the  state  of  a  precipitate;  out  some  potters 
have  found  an  article  of  more  value,  in  the  pure  oxide  of 
copper,  which  they  procure  by  placing  sheets  of  copper  in 
the  ovens  in  which  the  ware  is  glazed ;  and  it  has  lately  been 
discovered  that  a  smaU  portion  of  copper  mixed  with  the 
iron  very  much  increases  the  intensity  of  the  blacks  on 
earthenware.  Besides,  iron  Itself  is  capable,  of  giving  a  great 
variety  of  colours,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  man- 
aged. For  instance,  the  black  oxide  of  this  metal  produced 
by  the  action  of  heated  air  only,  will  be  a  very  different  ar- 
ticle when  used  as  a  pigment  from  an  oxide  of  iron  prepared 
by  other  means. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  painting  on  the  bis- 
cuit no  oil  is  used  $  the  metallic  oxides  are  mixed  with  water 
only ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  such  ware 
may  be  glazed  at  once  without  being  put  into  an  oveii,  as  is 
the  case  with  those  goods  which  are  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  blue-printed. 

For  certain  purposes,  however,  the  painting  is  performed 
upon  the  glaze,  as  some  colours  would  be  injured,  and  othera 
.destroyed,  by  the  heat  of  the  gloss-oven.  Thus,  where  iron 
is  employed  to  produce  blacks  or  browns,  the  painting  is  al- 
ways done  upon  the  glaze ;  the  ware  is  then  finished  in  an 
enamel-oven,  at  about  6^  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer. 

I  Some  obserraUons  by  Klaproth  on  the  uses  of  platiBam  in  [TOttery,  may 
be  seen  in  the  FhiL  Mag,  vol.  iviL  page  135. 
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Some  metallic  oxides  are  used  for  another  intention  besides 
that  of  painting,  tiz.  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  ware 
entirely  on  the  exterior,  as  is  the  case  when  the  sulphoret  of 
antimony  is  employed  for  producing  a  common  kind  of  yel- 
low ware ;  and  also  for  those  articles  known  by  the  names  of 
GOLD  and  SILVER  tusTRE»  The  first  of  these  lustres  is  effected 
by  means  of  gold,  the  latter  by  the  oxide  of  platinum.  For 
gilding  porcelain  the  metal  is  used  in  its  metallic  state.  To 
procure  it  in  a  pulverized  form,  it  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
and  then  the  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  gold  remaias ; 
this  is  then  mixed  with  borax  and  gum-water,  which  form 
together  a  proper  vehide  for  fixing  it  upon  the  goods.  After 
this  it  is  balcea,  and  finished  by  burnishing. 

For  preparing  the  lustre  ware,  as  it  is  called^  the  oxide,  <rf 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  is  mixed  with  some  one  of  the  es- 
sential oils,  and  in  that  state  it  is  brushed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  articles.  It  should  have  been  observed,  that  when  the 
manufacturer  ititends  to  make  lustre-ware,  the  articles  are 

{glazed  before  the  gold  or  the  platinum  is  applied.  For  gold' 
ustre,  the  ware  is  made  of  a  red  clay,  which,  when  burnt 
and  glazed,  shows  so  much  of  its  colour  through  the  covering 
of  gold,  as  is  sufficient  to  give  the  goods  that  peculiar  brown 
tint  which  is  always  observable  on  this  singular  kind  of  pot- 
tery. 

When  the  metallic  oxide  has  been  properly  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  goods,  they  are  carried  to  an  enamelling-oven, 
where  the  heat  dissipates  the  oxygen,  and  restores  these  pre- 
cious metals  to  their  metallic  state,— I  cannot  say  quite  to 
their  primitive  metallic  brilliancy,  because  this  is  men  much 
injured  by  the  fluid  menstrum  employed  in  the  operation. 
The  great  difference  which  there  is  in  the  appearance  of  this 
ware^  especially  in  that  which  is  covered  with  platinum,  can 
only  be  thus  accounted .  for.  Some  of  it  looks  like  silver, 
while  the  articles  from  other  manufactories  are  more  like  iron 
or  steel. 

I  once  imagined  that  this  variation  might  arise  from  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  preparing  the  oxide  of  platinum.  I  therefore 
prepared  two  samples  of  this  oxide,  the  one  precipitated  by 
caustic  ammonia,  and  the  other  by  muriate  of  ammonia ;  but, 
when  I  had  them  tried  by  an  experienced  potter,  both  pro- 
duced precisely  the  same  colour. 

1  wish  some  manufacturer  would  attempt  to  produce  this 
ware  bv  mixing  the  oxide  of  platinum  with  pure  water  only; 
for  in  that  case  I  am  persuaded  the  ware  when  finished  would 
be  as  white  as  the  platinum  itself. 
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The  potters  of  England  have  derived  great  advantage  from 
the  introduction  of  the  printing-press.  The  use  of  this  valu- 
able machine,  which  is  comparatively  of  late  date,  has  ena- 
bled these  manufacturers  to  produce  a  greater  variety  of 
patterns,  and  of  neater  execution,  than  could  possibly  be  ac- 
quired at  a  small  expense  by  the  pencil* 

As  this  is  a  curious  branch  of  the  business,  it  will  be  proper 
to  describe  it  a  little  more  particularly.  It  consists  in  nrst 
printing  the  intended  pattern  with  some  metallic  colour, 
chiefly  the  oxide  of  cooalt,  on  what  is  called  silver  paper, 
and  then  in  transferring  the  colour  from  the  paper  to  the  sur* 
face  of  the  porcelain*  This  style  of  colourmg  earthenware 
is  a  very  successful  imitation  of  the  old  blue  porcelain  of 
China,  and  of  late  years  has  been  the  means  of  extending 
the  consumption  of  British  pottery  throughout  Europe  more 
than  any  other  improvement  in  the  manufactory;  for  the 
potters  of  China  are  totallv  unacquainted  with  the  printing- 
press,  and  consequently  all  their  designs  are  produced  by 
the  pencil  alone. 

This  mode  of  Imparting  designs  to  the  surface  of  earthen- 
ware or  porcelain,  and  which  is  known  in  the  trade  by 
the  appellation  of  blue  printing,  is  managed  somewhat  in 
the  following  manner. 

One  man  constantly  attends  the  press,  which  is  very  simi- 
lar to  our  common  copper-plate  printine-press ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  has  applied  the  colour,  which  is  laid  on  the  copper  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  copper-plate  printers  apply  the  ink, 
he  lays  it  upon  a  hot  iron,  to  thin  the  oil  with  which  the  col- 
our is  alwajrs  mixed  for  this  purpose*  The  oil  which  is  used 
is  a  peculiar  preparation  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  When  the 
colour  uf¥>n  the  copper-plate  is  thus  reduced  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, a  sheet  of  silver  paper  is  laid  over  it,  and  the  work- 
man passes  it,  with  the  paper,  through  the  press. 

For  blue  printing,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  the  only  mineral 
which  is  employed.  This  is  largely  prepared  in  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries,  and  sells  from  40^.  to  60#.  the  pound,  accord- 
ing to  its  intensity  and  goodness.  Indeed,  such  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  colour,  that  the 
Chinese  potters  are  no^  supplied  from  England  with  all  the 
cobalt  they  consume. 

When  the  paper  comes  from  the  printing-press,  it  is,  of 
course,  found  to  be  stamped  with  the  intendea  pattern.  It 
is  then  delivered,  while  wet  with  the  colour,  to  a  girl,  who 
cuts  off  the  superfluous  paper  with  a  pair  of  scissars,  and 
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passes  it  to  another  girl,  who  immediately  applies  it  to  a 
piece  of  biscuit  ware,  and  then  delivers  it  to  a  third,  who 
fixes  it  more  firmly  by  rubbing  it  very  hard  with  a  piece  of 
flannel  tightly  rolled  up  in  the  lorm  of  a  short  cylinder. 

The  design  of  this  hard  rubbing  is  to  force  the  colour  into 
the  pores  of  the  ware*  When  the  papers  which  have  been 
thus  applied  have  lain  on  for  about  an  hour,  the  colour  is 
generally  found  to  be  suflSciently  fixed  to  admit  of  their  be- 
ing detached)  This  is  efiected  by  putting  the  articles  into  a 
tub  of  water,  where  the  paper  soon  becomes  soft  and  pulpy 
enough  to  allow  of  its  being  peeled  ofi*  by  gentle  firiction, 
leaving  the  full  impression  of  the  pattern  upon  the  biscuit. 

The  papers  having  been  removed,  the  ware  is  suffered  to 
stand  a  sufficient  time  to  become  dry,  and  then  it  is  put  into 
an  oven  at  a  low  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  the  oil, 
and  preparing  it  for  receiving  the  glaze» 

It  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  glaze 
which  is  transparent,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  cobalt  colour.  A  little  of  this  blue  oxide  is 
also  generally  mixed  with  the  glaze,  for  the  same  purpose  as 
laundresses  employ  smalt  with  their  starch,  viz*  to  increase 
the  whiteness,  by  subduing  any  yellow  tint  that  might  other- 
wise impair  its  lustre. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  it  would  be  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  if  some  suitable  article,  instead  of  oil,  could 
be  discovered  for  mixing  with  the  colours  which  are  employ- 
ed in  printing  on  es^rthenware,  and  which  could  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  fequire  to  be  burnt  off  previously  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  glaze.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  worth  whue 
to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  for  this  particular  object; 
because,  if  it  could  be  attained,  what  immense  quantities  of 
printed  goods,  besides  those  which  are  ornamented  by  the 
pencil,  might  be  completely  finished  with  two  firings,  instead  of 
three,  which  on  the  present  plan,  such  goods  always  require ! 
Were  it  on  no  other  account  than  the  expense  of  this  vehi- 
cle, it  is  desirable  to  find  a  substitute.  Some  of  the  first 
enamel-painters  think  it  necessary  to  use  even  the  best  recti- 
fied oil  of  amber,  and  this,  of  late  years,  has  been  very 
costly. 

Another  idea  occurs  to  me  respecting  printed  ware,  which, 
however  fanciful  it  may  now  appear,  will,  I  doubt  not,  some 
time  or  other  be  realized.  What  I  refer  to  is,  the  possibility 
of  printing  two  or  three  different  colours  at  once,  like  the  Lan- 
cashire calico-printers.    This,  1  presume,  would  be  a  discov- 
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cry  of  great  importance  to  every  manufacturer  of  fine  earth- 
enware or  porcelain. 

A  red  oxide  of  iron  more  brilliant  than  any  hitherto  em- 
ployed would  be  also  a  valuable  acquisition.  That  which  is 
commonly  used  is  procured  from  green  vitriol  by  calcination ; 
but  I  would  suggest  that  a  much  finer  colour  might  be  pre- 
pared from  nitrate  of  iron,  and  advise  the  potter  to  take  sev- 
eral portions  of  it  and  precipitate  the  iron  by  the  different 
alkalies,  each  in  a  state  of  causticity ;  and  by  these  means 
he  would  readily  discover  which  produced  the  best  and  the 
brightest  colour.  If  four  distinct  precipitates  were  made, 
viz.  one  with  lime,  another  with  potash,  a  third  with  soda, 
and  a  fouHh  with  ammonia,  it  is  probable  they  would  be 
found  to  be  of  very  different  value  for  the  purpose  of  paint- 
ing on  china.  The  alkaline  carbonates  would  probably  give 
precipitates  of  inferior  qualities ;  but  by  a  subsequent  calci- 
nation the  carbonic  acid  would  be  separated,  and  something 
valuable  might  be  produced. 

In  making  this  experiment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  all 
these  different  oxides  on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  porcelain, 
or  the  result  might  be  deceptive ;  for  it  is  weH  known  to 
practical  men,  that  the  oxide  of  iron  will  not  produce  the 
same  fine  red  upon  common  china,  as  it  will  upon  the  hard 
porcelain  which  is  dazed  with  felspar. 

The  residuum  which  is  produced  by  those  makers  of  aqua- 
fortis who  use  sulphate  of  iron  instead  of  sulphuric  acid, 
might  answ^  a  good  purpose,  if  thoroughly  freed  from  the 
alkaline  salt  which  it  always  contains. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  offered  some  remarks  on  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles,  retorts,  and  other  chemical  vessels, 
which  are  required  to  sustain  a  ^reat  heat ;  but  having  al- 
ready extended  this  Essay  much  beyond  its  proposed  limits, 
I  must  content  myself  with  merely  referring  to  those  authors 
who  have  already  treated  on  this  subject.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  Pott,  who  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon  it,* 
as  I  have  already  mentioned.! 

I  shall  detain  the  reader,  however,  just  to  notice  that  the 
chief  difficulty  which  the  manufacturer  finds  in  preparing 


*  LUhogeognotU  Pyrotechniqyey  ou  Examen  Chymique  des  Pierret  et  de* 
Terns.  12nio  2  vob.   Paris,  1753. 

t  See  Nicholson  8  Chemical  DieiUmary,  8vo.  article  Pottery ;  or  The  Frtneh 
CHUfittcoi  Dietkm&ryf  under  Uie  same  article. 
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such  utensils  as  crucibles,  &c.  is,  tUat  if  the  portion  of  silica 
were  employed  which  is  necessary  to  give  sumcient  compact- 
ness, the  ware  would,  from  this  very  circumstance,  be  liable 
to  become  useless ;  because  many  of  our  chemical  articles 
have  the  property  of  dissolving  silica.  An  expedient  has 
therefore  been  adopted  of  mixiog  a  large  portion  of  old  pot- 
tery with  the  fresh  clay,  which  gives  it  the  desired  weight, 
and  yet  is  not  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  alkalies  like  pure 
flint  or  sand. 

I  am  moreover  desirous  of  suggesting,  whether  it  might  not 
be  advisable  to  mix  alumina  and  silica  m  certain  proportions ; 
and,  having  kneaded  this  mixture  into  balls,  to  bum  them  in 
an  oven  at  the  highest  temperature  the  mixture  can  endure ; 
and  whether  such  a  preparation  would  not  be  more  suitable 
for  grinding  with  fresh  clay,  than  the  old  pots  which  have 
hitherto  been  used  for  this  purpose.  I  imagine  that  vessels 
made  in  this  way  would  stand  heat  and  cold  better,  because 
the  pores  of  the  old  stuff  are  often  so  close,  that  it  cannot  ex- 
pana  and  contract  by  alternations  of  temperature  as  it  ought 
to  do.  1  mean,  however,  very  soon  to  ascertain  this  by  some 
direct  and  decisive  experiments* 

I  am  informed  by  a  Sheffield  manufacturer,  that  their  cast* 
steel  makers  mix  ground  coke  with  the  best  Stourbridge  clay, 
and  that  their  crucibles  for  melting  steel  are  made  whh  this 
mixture.  Pure  earthenware  is  not  fit  for  crucibles,  or  for  any 
vessels  that  must  expand  or  contract  by  change  of  tempera^ 
ture.  This  has  been  long  known ;  Dryden  notices  it  in  one 
of  his  poems. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  the  very  best  crucibles  which  they 
have,  are  made  with  fine  clay  mixed  up  with  old  eround  but- 
ter pots;  and  that  these  are  composed  of  a  pecufiar  kind  of 
stone  ware,  which  is  manufactured  in  Normandy.* 

Where  crucibles  are  required  for  melting  metals,  those 
made  with  plumbago  are  decidedly  the  best;  bat  these  are 
unsuitable  for  other  purposes  of  the  laboratory,  especially 
when  salts  and  alkaline  fluxes  are  employed  in  any  process. 

In  a  paper  by  Vandermonde,  Monge,.and  Berthollet  on  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  and  which  was  published  by  order  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  Paris  in  the  second  year 
of  the  republic,  they  say,  "  One  of  the  greatest  difiicuities 


*  See  Uie  article  PoUeryt  in  the  iecond  vol.  of  Tk$  Fnmk  ChsmieaiJHe' 
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we  find  in  this  country  (France)  is  to  procure  good  cruci- 
bles*^ The  art  of  pottery  in  a  manufacturing  country  like 
Great  Britain  b  in  all  its  parts  truly  important. 

More  than  eighty  years  a£0  the  celebrated  Reaumur,  in 
making  some  trials  on  glass,  discovered,  that  if  a  vessel  made 
of  the  common  ^reen  bottle-glass  be  submitted  to  the  heat  of 
a  potter's  oven,  mibedded  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  ground 
nUphate  of  lime^  the  glass  of  which  it  is  composed  will  be 
changed  in  its  appearance,  and  acquire  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  best  Oriental  china ;  become  so  hard  as  to  strike 
fire  with  steel ;  be  semi-transparent  like  porcelain,  and  will 
endure  sudden  changes  of  temperature  witnout  breaking.  An 
account  of  these  results  was  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Rcnral  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1739. 

Having  mentioned  this,  V  have  only  room  to  add,  that  the 
late  Dr  Lewis,  who  conceived  highly  ojf  this  discovery,  made 
many  experiments  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  importance,  the 
particulars  *of  which,  together  with  several  most  judicious  re- 
marks qpon  them,  will  be  found  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  commerce  of  the  arts.t 

The  subject,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  highly  deserv- 
ing of  still  further  investigation,  especially  as  useful  vessels 
of  a  difficult  form  may  be  made  more  easily  of  ^lass  than 
of  earthenware.  If,  therefore,  a  cheap  and  certain  method 
of  performing  this  species  of  cementation  could  be  adopted, 
the  operative  chemist  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  procure 
a  greater  variety  of  chemical  vessels,  and  those  not  only 
more  durable  but  of  more  convenient  forms  than  he  can  pos- 
sibly obtain  by  any  other  means.  I  wish  some  potter  would 
commence  a  manufactory  of  this  kind.  Such  ware  would  be 
highly  useful  for  many  domestic  purposes,  to  which  none  of 
the  common  pottery  can  be  applied  either  with  convenience 
or  safety. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  earthenware,  it  is  proper  I 
should  state  my  opinion,  that  chemical  vessels  are  often  in- 
jured by  the  oxide  of  iron  originally  i)ertaining  to  the  clay 
itself,  as  it  acts  like  a  flux,  rendering  this  earth  too  fusible  to 
admit  of  a  proper  union  with  the  siliceous  material  of  the 
ground  pottery,  which  is  employed  in  the  manu&cture  4>f 
such  articles.    A  question  arises  here,  whether  oxide  of  iron 

. ■' 

*  An  abridgement  of  this  memoir  was  afterwards  pablished  in  the  19th  vol. 
ef  the  Jhmaltt  de  CAtmte,  page  18 — 46. 
t  Cwnmereium  PhUoBopkicO'Ttehnieumf  p.  290—266. 

Bost.  Jour.  Afig.  ^  S^t.  1836.        69 
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alone  b  prejodicia]  in  this  way,  although  ks  sulphuret,  the 
pyrites,  tnay  be.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  white  to  (iecide 
this  by  experiment.  Macquer  says,  that  if  a  bit  of  pyrites 
be  left  in  chy  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  baking  fife,  it  will 
form  a  carity  in  the  ware,  and  that  this  may  be  known  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  cavity  being  stained  black. 

There  is  an  old  pamphlet  of  d  pages  in  the  London  Insti- 
tution, without  title*page  or  date,  on  making  porcelain,  in 
which  the  writer  speaks  of  a  practice  the  Chinese  have  of 
purifying  the  earth  they  employ  for  the  glaze,  by  means  of 
aqua*fbrtis.  On  reading  this,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  worth  trying,  whether  this  expedieint  could  be 
lidopted  with  advantage  in  purifying  such  of  our  clays  as  are 
designed  for  the  finest  purposes. 

For  those  articles  in  which  the  che'mical  nature  of  the 
body  of  the  ware  is  of  Importance*,  it  would  perhaps  be  ad- 
Viseable  always  to  wash  the  clay  thoroughly ;  for,  if  pyrites 
ht  contained  m  tt,  the  greater  part  of  this  would  subside,  on 
account  of  its  superior  specific  gravity,  while  the  argillaceous 
earth  remained  suspended  by  the  wateK  For  chemical 
jars,  still  heads,  &:c.  a  small  portion  of  iron  would  probably 
Tiot  be  injurious.  Vauquelin  analysed  the  clay  of  which 
Hessian  crucibles  are  made,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  8  parts 
okide  of  iron,  combined  with  69  of  silica,  22  alumna^  and  1 
carbon. 

Clay  which  contains  lime  Is  equally  improper  for  the 
"manufacture  of  chemical  vessels.  If  a  clay  be  suspected  to 
contain  lime,  or  rather  carbonate  of  Ihne,  It  may  readily  be 
discovered  by  an  acid,  which,  if  this  earth  be  present,  will 
occasion .  an  effervescence.  When  lime  does  not  exceed  five 
or  six  per  cent.,  it  appears  to  do  no  harm  to  the  qpMty  of 
the  pottery ;  but  when  more  abundant,  it  communicates  too 
sreat  a  degree  of  fusibility :  in  like  manner  there  are  cases 
in  which  an  admixture  <^  the  oxide  of  irOn  Is  useful  and 
even  necessary. 

In  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called  Delfware  it  has  been 
customary  to  mix  a  portion  of  ferruginous  clay  with  the  other 
ingredients,  because  of  its  possessing  a  binding  quaKty  from 
which  other  species  are  exempt.  Tne  following  are  the  usual 
proportk)ns :  two  parts  of  red  clay,  three  of  bhie  clay,  and 
five  of  marie.*  Most  of  the  red  day  te  indebted  to  iron  lor 
the  colour  which  it  assumes  $  but  wb^i  iroa  enters  in  any 
—    -^■~—  -  -  ■  '  ——-^ — 

*  See  Macquer*!  Chemical  JHctunutrpf  article  Delfware. 
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considerable  quanthy  into  the  composition  of  the  finer  kincb 
of  earthenware,  it  imparts  either  a  red  or  a  brown  tinge  to 
it ;  and  besides  this,  it  adds  more  fusibility  to  it  than  even 
lime. 

Recollecting  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  respecting 
delfware,  it  occurred  to  me,  in  reading  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  ^rchaoU^Oy  that  a  certain  iron-ore  found  in  Scotland 
would  probably  be  useful,  when  mixed  in  a  small  proportion, 
for  some  articles  of  pottery.  I  will  give  an  abstract  of  the 
passaffe  which  caught  my  attention;  and  if  any  iqgenious 
manufacturer  should  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  this  hint, 
and  convert  it  to  profit,  I  shall  be  rejoiced,  and  shall  at  any 
time  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  result,  and  the  respective 
particulars  which  attended  it. 

In  the  Hu^hlands  of  Scotland  some  very  singular  an9icni 
walls  are  to  be  seen,  which  consist  of '^^  stones  piled  rudely 
upon  6ne  another,  and  firmly  eemenled  together  bv  a  matter 
which  has  been  vitrified  by  means  of  fire,  and  which  forms 
a  kind  of  artificial  rock  that  resists  the  vicissitude  of  the 
weather,  better  than  any  artificial  cement  that  has  ever  yet 
been  discovered.^ 

Mr  James  Anderson,  the  person  who  has  written  upon 
these  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  has  found  that  through 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  a  peculiar  kind  of  iron 
ore  of  a  very  vitrescible  nature  is  in  great  abundance.  Hence 
he  supposes  that  ^  when  the  walls  were  reared  and  made  as 
firm  as  could  be  by  dry  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  the 
interstices  between  them  were  filled  with  this  vitrescible  iron 
ore,  and  the  whole  supported  by  |t  backing  of  loose  stones 
piled  behind  it.  When  this  wall  Was  thus  far  completed, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  entire  finishing, 
but  to  kindle  a  fire  all  round  it,  sufficiently  intense  to  melt 
the  vitrescible  ore,  and  thus  to  cement  the  whole  into  one 
coherent  mass.*'^ 

Dr  Lewis  has  related  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  affinity 
of  iron  for  silica.  Having  immersed  some  pieces  of  green 
^lass  in  the  red  oxide  <^  iron  which  remains  after  the  acid 
pas  been  expelled  from  green  copperas,  and  baked  it  for 
several  hours  in  the  upper  chao^ber  of  4  wind  furnace,  the 
glass  and  oxide  of  iron  were  found  to  have  run.  together 


*  Jirehmohguit  vol.  v.  page  265,  wb«re  also  may  be  seen  an  account  of  a 
fortlScation  of  this  kind  In  the  coantj  of  Ross,  with  a  print  of  k,  accompa- 
nied by  some  ingenioaa  observations  worthy  of  attenttoa. 
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into  a  black  mass,  of  sufficient  kardtiess  to  strike  fire  freelr 
with  steel.  "  It  k  remarkable,"  says  he,  ^  that  a  metallic 
substance  so  refractory  in  the  fire,  should  be  so  greatly  dis- 
posed to  raelt  with  green  glass."* 

Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  a  potter  than  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  aifferent  kinds 
of  clays.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  states  that  we  have  not  less  than  twenty-two  distinct 
species  ;t  and  Macquer,  who  examined  more  than  eight  huo- 
dred  specimens,  says  that  in  all  that  number  he  did  not  find 
one  that  was  entirely  free  from  metallic  matter.^ 

There  is  only  one  method,  however, -by  which  clays  can 
be  examined  with  any  accuracy,  and  *that  is  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry.  Such  of  my  readers  who  are  potters  but  not 
chemists,  will  therefore  allow  me  to  advise  them  to  k>6e  no 
time  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  analysing  earths  and 
minerals.  Ample  directions  for  the  attainment  of  this  art  will 
be  found  in  Kirwan^s  Elements  of  Miheralogy,§  or  in  Kiap- 
roth^s  Analytical  Essays  ;||  and  1  conceive  it  impossible  that 
any  manufacturer  will  ever  regret  the  time  which  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  that  ele- 
mentary knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  consult  these 
distinguished  writers  with  pleasure^  and  advantage. 

One  or  two  instances  of  the  mistakes  which  may  occur  in 
the  examination  of  mineral  substances,  when  they  are  not 
submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
importance  of  this  inquiry,  and  will,  I  hope,  induce  the  junior 
practitioners  at  least,  to  adopt  this  advice,  and  enter  upon 
that  course  of  study  which  will  be  most  likely  to  afford  profit 
as  well  as  entertainment. 

The  precious  stones  were  formerly  classed  with  siliceous 
fossils ;  and  until  Bergman  and  KlaprothT  analysed  several 
of  them,  they  were  geneTally  supposed  to  be  entirely  com- 
posed of  silica  combmed  with  a  portion  of  coloring  matter, 

*  Commercium  PhUosophico'TeehnieuMt  page  346. 

t  Campbell's  PoHlieal  Survty  of  Great  A^atn,  vol.  ii.  page  16.  Morton's 
J^atwal  History  of  JfortkamptonJnre.  page  71. 

t  Macauer's  Memoir  upon  Claytj  presented  to  the  French  Academy^  in 
1762,  and  abridged  in  the  Fren^  Chemical  Dictionary ^  under  the  artiele 
Clay. 

i  Printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1794. 
Translated  from  the  German,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1801. 
IT  See  Bergman's  £ssay,  entiUed,  <<  A  Dissertation  on  the  Earth  of  Genu," 
in  his  CollectioH  of  Essays,  vol.  U.  p.  76*121 ;  and  Klaproth'a  JhkolytM 
Euayt  before  mentioned. 
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to  which  they  were  solely  indebted  for  their  distinctive  char* 
acters  and  appearances*  An  accurate  analysis  of  several  of 
these  gems,  particularly  of  the  Sapphire,  the  Topaz,  the 
Hyacinth,  and  the  Ruby,  has,  however,  proved  that  either 
alumina,  or  zircone,  and  not  silica,  is  in  these  instances  the 
predominant  ingredient.  The  Sapphire,  according  to  Klap* 
roth,  consists  of  clay  98*50,  oxide  of  iron  1,  lime  0*50,  The 
Topaz  consists  of  clay  46,  silica  39j  lime  8,  iron  6.  The 
Hyacinth  of  zircone  70,  silica  25,  oxide  of  iron  0*50,  loss  4*50.* 
The  Ruby  is  composed  of  clay  40,  silica  39,  lime  9,  and 
iron  104 

The  well-known  article  called  Fuller's  Earth,  from  its  sapo- 
naceous texture  had  been  supposed  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  clay  or  alumina ;  but  on  an  accurate  analysis,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  earth  which  enters  into  its  composition  in 
largest  proportion  is  silica.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Bergman,  Fuller's  Earth  consists  of  silica  51*8,  alumina  35, 
lime  3*3,  magnesia  0*7,  iron  0*7,  water  15*5.  Hence  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  why  it  falls  into  a  powder  when  put  into 
water,  and  is  incapable  of  forming  a  ductile  paste*  On  the 
contrary,  Emery,  which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
sand  or  ground  silica,  is  for  the  most  part  argillaceous  earth 
or  alumina,  and  the  siliceous  earth  is  in  a  very  inconsidera- 
ble quantity.^ 

•  The  last  instance  which  I  shall  adduce  is*  one  that  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  subject,  and  which  shows  deci- 
sively how  necessary  it  is  for  a  potter  to  be  capable  of  under- 
taking a  chemical  analvsis. 

The  porcelain  earth  of  Baudiffero  was  pronounced  by 
Macquer  and  Baume  to  be  a  clay  superior  in  quality  to  that 
which  was  then  employed  in  the  manufactory  belonging  to 
the  French  King  at  Sevres ;  and  on  their  authority  this  was 
generally  believed,  till  Mr  Giobert  discovered  that  not  a 
particle  of  clay  could  be  found  in  it.§  For,  when  this  chem- 
ist attempted  to  convert  it  into  alum,  he  found,  to  bis  great 
surprise,  nothing  but  very  pure  crystals  of  Epsom  salt,  or 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  After  this,  Giobert  analysed  this  mine- 
ral with  great  care,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  magnesia  68, 


*  Khiproth's  Analytical  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

t  Bergman's  Essays^  vol.  ii  page  lOl. 

X  Emery  from  the  Isle  of  Naxos  is  composed  of  alumina  80,  silica  8,  and 
iron  4,  undissolved  3  parts.  Tennant's  Jinalysis,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1802,  page 
401. 

§  See  Mmray's  System  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  page  268. 
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carbonic  acid  12«  silica  1 5*6,  sulphate  of  lime  1*6,  and  water 
8*. 

Since  that  period  maenesian  earth  has  been  moch  employ' 
ed  in  the  compositioo  otporcelain,  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  a  small  portion  of  it  prevents  that  great  degree  of  con- 
traction which  always  takes  place  in  the  fire,  when  claj  and 
silica  alone  are  made  use  of.  The  Cornish  steatites  or  soap 
rock  being  a  mineral  containing  magnesia,  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish potters  now  emplo  v  it  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  understood,  that  in  England  the  Steatites  was  first 
used  by  the  porcelain  manufacturers  at  Worcester,  and  tW 
they  paid  at  the  rate  of  £20.  per  ton  for  iu  In  a  well-known 
publication  it  has  been  stated  that  much  of  the  land  is  in 
possession  of  the  great  Staffordshire  houses,  who  have  taken 
leasee  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  possesstng  themselves  of  this 
very  valuable  natural  production.  I  learnt,  however,  in  the 
year  1811^,  from  most  respectable  authority,  that  ftedUUes  had 
then  never  been  employed  by  the  Stafibroshire  potters. 

The  steatites  of  (Jornwall  occurs  at  the  Lizard  Point,  in  a 
serpentine  mountain  which  it  cuts  through  in  small  perpendi- 
cular veins,  called  rake^tins^  The  finest  sort  is  white,  with 
blueish  or  redish  spots,  resembling  marble.  The  best  analy^ 
sis  of  this  mineral  gives  silica  48,  magnesia  90*60,  alumina 
14,  oxide  of  iron  1,  water  15*50,  loss  l.f 

It  might  perhaps  be  worth  while  for  the  glass-makers  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  small  mixture  of  steatites  with  the  materials  of 
which  they  make  their  large  crucibles ;  because,  if  it  pre- 
vent that  great  degree  of  shrinking  to  which  they  are  now 
liable,  it  would  be  very  advantageous. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  eminent  maker  of  plate  glass, 
that  their  crucibles,  which  are  at  first  33  inches  deep,  will 
not  measure  more  than  39  inches  when  they  have  undei^goae 
the  heat  of  the  -oven  and  become  thoroughly  baked ;  and 
that  this  contraction  has  occasioned  very  great  loss,  especial* 
ly  in  respect  U>  the  excise  duty. 

These  glass-house  pots  are  very  large  vessels,  being  made 
to  measure  nearly  as  much  in  diameter  at  the  topi,  as  in 
depth,  consequently  the  shrinking  on  the  whole  b  v^y  great; 
and  as  the  officer  of  excise  gauges  them  before  tney  are 
burnt,  the  inanufaclurer  incurs  a  loss  of  duty  upon  as  much 
glass  as  might  be  contained  in  the  depth  of  3  inches,  and  this 


♦  Nicho1soQ*8  Journal,  vol.  xii.  page  277,  from  the  Journal  de  Phpi^t 
vol.  Ii. 
t  KlaproUi*8  Analytical  Euayt,  vol.  i.  page  464. 
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loss  recurs  evefj  time  such  crucible  is  cfaareed ;  so  that  &i 
manuiacturer  who  pays  £6000.  per  annum  in  outy,  must  pay 
£500*  every  year  more  than  was  contemplated  by  the  legis* 
lature. 

I  am  very  dad  however  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform 
my  readers,  tnat  since  this  was  written  for  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  the  hardship  there  complained  of  is  entirdy  re- 
moredy  the  government  having  m^de  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  duty  on  glaSs;  for,  instead  of  gauging 
the  crucibles,  the  duty  js  now  charged  on  the  finished  ^ass 
itself  according  to  its  actual  weight. 

Having  ventured  to  ofier  these  observations,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  few  hints  which  to  practical  men  may  perhaps 
be  useful. 

There  is  a  clay  found  in  the  territory  of  Sienna,  in  the 
province  of  Tuscany,  cMedfoesil  mealy  and  by  Kirwan,  Ar* 
gillomurite,  which  is  capable  of  making  hard  compact  bric]^ 
that  will  float  in  water,  either  baked  or  unbaked.  M*  Fabro- 
ni,  who  examined  some  of  these  bricks,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  mentioned  by  Pliny,*  says  that  they  may 
be  of  great  use  in  the  construction  of  reverberatorv  furnaces ; 
for  they  are  such  bad  conductors  of  heat,  that  although  one 
of  such  bricks  should  be  made  completely  red  hot  from  one 
end  to  its  middle,  any  person  may  take  it  up  in  his  hand  by 
the  other  end  with  impunity  4  May  it  not  then  be  worth  while 
to  inquire,  whether  a  clay  possessed  of  similar  properties 
cannot  be  found  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Moreover,  considering  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  might  it  not  be  easy  to 
make  bricks  to  imitate  stone  and  yet  be  as  durable  as  the 
bricks  now  in  use  i 

By  means  of  the  metallic  oxides,  would  it  not  be  possible 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  stain  bricks  of  any  colour,  and  might  not 
such  t>fficKS  be  made  to  imitate  marble  ? 

In  the  Essay  on  Barytes,  vol.  i.  page  317, 1  have  stated, 
that  Mr  Wedgwood  employed  the  sulphate  of  that  earth  in 
the  manufacture  of  jasper;  but  if  pure  barytes  itself  or 
strontites  could  be  procured  without  much  expense,  might  not 
these  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  some  of  the  branches 
of  pottery  ?  A  method  of  employing  sulphate  of  barytes  in 
pottery  is  indeed  alluded  to  by  Sage,  in  one  o£  the  volumes 
of  the  Journal  de  Physique..  "  The  Chinese,"  says  be,  "  know 

*  See  Pliny  8  Jiatural  Hkiwy,  lib.  xixv.  chap.  14. 
tSee  Philosophical  Magaaine,  vol.  ii.  page  180. 
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the  remarkable  property  which  gum  adracanth  has  of  giving 
a  coherence  to  minute  ston^  substances,  which  are  then  un- 
alterable by  fire ;  and  that  if  this  gum  be  mixed  with  pounded 
sulphate  of  bar^tes,  it  may  be  formed  into  masses  which 
neither  alter  their  shape  nor  solidity  from  exposure  to  an  in- 
tense fire.*  I  have  not  heard  that  any  English  potter  has 
yet  availed  himself  of  this  suggestion. 

The  sulphates  of  barytes  and  strontites  may  be  had  cheap 
and  in  abundance;  and  all  that  would  be  necessary  is  to  roast 
them  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  some  combustible  mat- 
ter, to  convert  them  into  sulphurets,  and  then  the  remaining 
sulphur,  should  it  prove  injurious,  could  be  separated  by  a 
subsequent  process«t  In  this  way  an  ingenious  manufacturer 
might  probably  gain  unexpected  profits  and  improvements 
irom  one  or  both  of  these  earths* 

In  concluding  this  Essay,  I  trust  I  shall  stand  excused, 
if  I  endeavour  to  confirm  an  opinion  already  given,  thai  a 
potter  should  never  employ  a  new  porcelain-clay  without 

Erevious  analysis ;  for  there  are  few  of  these  clays  that  can 
e  employed  with  the  certainty  of  a  good  result,  unless  some 
fusible  material  be  used  with  them ;  and  the  quantity  of  this 
can  only  be  known  by  a  chemical  examination  of  the  clay  in 
question*  The  necessity  of  analysis  will  appear  from  the 
comparison  of  the  chenucal  nature  of  three  of  these  native 
proauctions*  The  porcelain  earth  of  Limoges,  and  which  is 
often  used  without  any  admixture,  is,  according  to  Hassen- 
fratz,  composed  of  62  parts  silica,  19  alumina,  13  n^agnesia, 
and  7  sulphate  of  barytes ;  whereas  the  porcelain-clay  of 
Cornwall  is  a  compound  of  20  per  cent,  of  silica  and  60  per 
cent,  of  alumina ;  while  that  found  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire  in  France,  of  a  beautifully  white  colour,  consists  en- 
tirely of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  silica. 

The  business  of  a  potter  afibrds  so  large  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  genius,  and  the  art  itself  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  chemical  knowledge  and  experience,  that  it 
would  be  superflous  to  urge,  by  further,  arguments,  the  abso* 
lute  necessity  of  cultivatmg  the  science  of  chemistry,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  perfection  in  any  branch  of  the  manufacture. 


*  See  tbe  lUtromect  cf  Phitomphicai  Diteoveriesj  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
t  Ad  account  of  a  process  by  wliich  tfais  tnigbt  be  effected  may  be  seen  ia 
Essay  V.  vol.  i.  pa^  361. 
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Art*  LiI*— »7^  Geological  Deluge^  as  inierpreUd  by  Baron 
Cvmtr  and  Prof tsior  Bitckland^inconsistent  with  the  Testimony 
of  Moses  and  the  Phenomena  of  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  Johh 
Fuuf  iNo,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.^Edin.  PhU.  Jour.] 

[Concluded  from  page  485.] 

II.  Formation  of  Gravel  Beds. — The  materials  of  which 
these  beds  consist,  appear,  in  general,  to  be  rounded  blocks  of 
rocks,  confusedly  mixed  together,  or  presenting  but  indistinct 
marks  of  stratification*  The  blocks  are  seldom  angular,  and 
never  exhibh  the  surfaces  or  edges  of  a  mass  recently  detach 
ed  from  an  undisintegrated  rock.  As  these  masses  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  rocks  which  the  geolo- 
gical deluge  tore  from  their  beds  during  the  excavation  of  the 
valleys,  we  might  expect  to  find  them  exhibiting  numerous 
instances  of  tolerably  fresh-fractured  surface,  and  the  edges 
and  corners  still  nearly  entire.  But  when  we  find  the  reverse 
of  all  this  generally  to  be  the  case,  we  must  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  fury  of  the  agent,  which  collected  the  contents 
of  these  beds,  was  chiefly  expanded  on  the  loose  and  weather- 
ed blocks  on  the  surface.  This  is  a  fact  of  some  value,  es- 
pecially when  viewed  in  connexion  with  other  characters 
exhibited  by  the  gravel. 

The  clay  or  loam  associated  with  tiie  gravel,  according  to 
Professor  Buckland,  ^  possesses  no  character  by  which  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  derived, 
hut  usually  taries  with  the  nature  of  the  hills  composing  the  cu^ct' 
cent  districts.^ — (Rel.  Dil.  191.)  On  the  supposition  that  this 
loam  was  derivea  from  the  finer  portions  of  the  soil  and  detri- 
tus removed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  we  might  expect  that 
it  would  po^ess  something  like  a  common  character,  not  ih 
England  only,  but  over  the  globe.  But  when  we  see  it  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  consequently 
with  the  soil  and  detritus  which  they  produce,  we  are  irresist- 
ibly led  to  infer  the  operation,  not  of  a  universal,  but  of  a 
local  agent. 

According  to  Professor  Buckland^  the  ^  diluvial  gravel  i^ 
almost  always  of  a  compound  character,  containing  amongst 
the  detritus  of  each  immeaiate  neighbourhood^  which  usually  forms 
its  greatest  bulk^  rolled  fragments  of  rocks,  whose  native  bed 
occurs  only  at  great  distances,  and  which  must  have  been 
drifted  thence  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  gravel,  in 
which  they  are  at  present  bdged.'*— (7&.)    The  r^led  char- 
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acter  of  the  gravel  is  fatal  to  the  supposition  of  a  sudden  and 
transient  inundation,  acting  upon  fresh  portions  of  dislocated 
strata.  The  cirrumstance  of  some  of  the  blocks  having  tra- 
velled fi*om  a  distance,  is  equally  satisfactorily  explained,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  partial  flood,  occasioned  by  toe  bursting 
of  an  alpine  lake,  as  by  a  sudden  and  universal  flood.  We 
can  scarcely,  however,  avoid  asking  the  question.  Would  not 
a  general  flood,  raging  violently,  have  produced  gravel,  of  so 
confused  and  mixed  a  character,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
trace  the  origin  of  its  materials  1  This  local  character,  though 
apparently  hostile  to  the  diluvian  hypothesis,  is  of  importance 
to  society  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Monraj  has  suf- 
fered much  from  tbi^  transient  flood,  for,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Buckland,  pebbles  of  her  rocks  have  been  carried  to 
England.  But  our  country  has  been  more  highly  favored^ 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  instead  of  gold  reposing  at  the  base  of 
the  Leadhills,  or  stream  tin  in  Cornwall,  they  had  been  rest- 
ing far  from  their  birth-place;  proliably,  if  the  deJuge  was 
from  the  north,  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay* 

There  is  one  character  exhibited  by  the  boulders  in  the 
gravel,  of  a  truly  interesting  kind,  in  a  theoreticai  point  of 
view, — the  intervention  of  valleys  between  the  rocks  from 
whence  they  en  me  and  the  station  they  now  occupy.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  these  valleys  did  not  exist 
at  the  period  of  the  transportation  of  the  graved  Mr  Green- 
ough  declares,  that  ^  the  blocks  of  granite  on  the  Jura  attest 
the  non-existence  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  the  time  of  their 
transportation,'^— (Geo/.  177.);  and,  according  to  Professor 
Buckland,  ^^  the  quartzose  pebbles  found  on  uie  tops  of  the 
hills  round  Oxford  and  Henly,  were  drifted  thither  from  the 
central  parts  of  England,  before  the  excavatbn  of  the  present 
valley  of  the  Thames."— (i?et  Dil.  248.)  1^  then,  wc  con- 
skier  the  gravel  as  diluvian,  the  valleys  must  be  regarded  as 
postdiluvian ;  or,  if  we  consider  the  valleys  as  havii^  beea 
formed  at  the  deluge,  then  the  beds  of  gravel  must  be  r^(ard> 
cd  as  antediluvian.  Professor  Buckland  has  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  admission  of  these  conclusions.  ^^  It  seems  probable 
that  ihe.  first  rush  of  these  waters  drifted  in  the  pebbles  within 
the  great  escarpment  of  the  oolite,  and  strewed,  them  over  the 
then  nearly  continuous  plains;  and  that  the  valleys  were  sub- 
sequenibf  scooped  and  furrowed  out  by  the  retiring  action  of 
these  same  waters."— (i2«/.  Dil.  253.)  Is  it  conceivable  that 
this  sudden,  transient  and  impetuous  deluge^  should  have 
transported,  in  iu  first  rush,  varbus  kinds  of  boulders,  ten, 
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tirenty,  orliundreds  of  miles,  strewed  them  over  nearly  con- 
tinuous plains,  and  then  proceeded  to  scoop  and  furrow  out 
irameroas,  deep  and  extensive  valleys  in  these  plains,  whilst 
it  pemiitted  the  deposits  of  its  first  iHish  to  retain  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  station  to  which  they  were  first  brought  ? 
Could  I  bring  my  mind  to  assent  to  feuch  statements,  I  should 
claim  to-  rant  with  Jud«us  Apella,  But  the  difficulty  does 
not  end  here.  In  these  valleys,  supposed  to  have  been  exca- 
vated by  the  retirit^  waters,  extensive  depositions  of  gravel 
occur.  (Rel.  Dit.  p.  251—2.)  This  last  circumstance,  which 
is  far  from  uncommon,  marks  a  third  epoch  in  the  history  of 
valleys  and  gravel.  In  the  first  period,  the  gravel  was  trans- 
ported across  continuous  plains  In  the  second,  valleys  were 
scooped  out.  In  the  third,  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  re- 
ceived deposits  of  gravels.  These  facts  intimate  successive 
operations,  executed  under  different  circumstances,  and  seem 
fitted  for  leading  to  the  inference,  that  some  time  intervened 
between  the  several  chan^.  They  cei-tainly  do  not  support 
the  conclusion,  that  the  tnree  phe^iomena  had  their  origin  in 
the  same  sudden  and  transient  inundation.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  young  geologist  will  feel  him- 
self without  a  guide,  and  without  a  test,  in  determining  the 
aera  of  the  formation  of  a  bed  of  gravel.  1.*  It  may  be  ante- 
diluvian, produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  lake  (for  lakes  mast 
have  been  numerous,  indeed,  and  extensive,  before  the  exca- 
vation of  so  many  gorges  and  valleys  by  diluvial  action), 
sprcfiding  its  wreck  on  nearly  continuous  plains.  2.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  the  first  rush  of  the  diluvial  waters,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  valleys  of  denudation.  8.  It  may  be 
the  wreck  of  these  valleys,  produced  during  the  tumult  of  the 
retiring  waters.  4.  It  may  be  the  result  of  the  very  last  effort 
of  the  flood,  to  fill  up  the  frightful  excavations  it  had  produc- 
ed in  the  fury  of  its  retreat.  5.  It  may  be  postdiluvian,  and 
the  result  of  the  bursting  of  an  alpine  lake:  and  this  gravel 
may  have  been  deposited  at  very  distant  intervals.  On  the 
banks  of  Glcnmornaalbin,  diluvium  may  occur,  referrible  to 
four  different  burstings  of  the  Lochabor  lakes,  and  all  of  them 

Kior  to  human  record.  The  diluvium  of  Martignv,  from  the 
irsting  of  a  lake,  was  formed  in  1818.  When  all  these  pro- 
babilities are  taken  into  consideration,  few,  who  generalize 
with  ordinary  camion,  will  feel  inclined  to  refer  to  one  aera 
the  formation  of  all  oqr  irregular  beds  of  clay  and  gravel. 

Independent  of  the  depositions  of  confused  portions  of  grav- 
el ahd  loam,  there  are  likewise  extensive  depositions  of  sand. 
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and  gravel,  aod  clay,  of  the  sama  mat^iab  as  the  ap<aUa4 
cUluvium ;  but  wbicb,  by  being  divided  into  beds  and  strata, 
indicate  a  subsidence  from  water  in  a  state  of  comparative^ 
stillness*  The  characters  of  these  beds  seem  to  have  beea 
in  a  great  measure  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  dilu* 
vian  hypothesis.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  beds  could 
have  been  produced  by  a  sudden  aitfi  transient  Oood^  which, 
in  its  first  rush,  transported  "Norwegian  pebbles''  to  the 
plains  of  England ;  and,  by  the  impetuosity  of  its  retiring  wa* 
ters,  scooped  out  the  Solway  Frith,  the  English  Channeli  and 
the  Lake  of  Geneva*  On  the  other  hand,  a  lake  at  a  high 
level,  bursting  its  barrier,  and  carrying  the  wreck  into  a  lake 
at  a  lower  level,  would  give  origin  to  stratified  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  such,  for  example,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tay ;.  and  which  lower  l^kes  have  in  their  turn  been 
drained. 

The  last  character  which  I  s'  ^11  notice  belonging  to  those 
beds  of  loam  and  gravel  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
deluge,  is  the  presence,  exclusively* ,  of  the  remains  of  land 
anifoals.  This  fact  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Buckland,  in  his  ^^  Inaugural  Lecture,"  and  '^  Reliquiae  Dilu* 
vianae^''  by  Mr  Greenough  in  his  ^Geology;"  and  by  Mr 
Conybeare  in  the  "  Geology  of  Engi^and  and  Wales."  This 
character  yields  a  demonstration,  that  the  water,  which  in  its 
fury  produced  or  transported  this  gravel,  passed  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  Earth's  surface,  on  whicn  dwelt  land  animals,  and 
tjiat  a  fl«K>d  from  the  sea  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  phe« 
Domena  in  question*  To  the  matter  confusedly  broi^^ht  to* 
gether  by  this  flood  or  floods  of  fresh  mater^  I  have,  in  my 
sjecond  paper  on  the  ^  Modern  Strata,"  given  the  name  oif 
Lacuatriru  Diluvium.  Had  a  sudden,  universal,  and  transient 
deluge  been  the  agent  concerned  in  its  formation,  then  should 
^e  have  looked  for  the  remains  of  the  animals  of  ifu  sea, 
mingled  in  sad  disorder  with  those  of  the  land  and  the  lakes; 
or  riither  fishes,  shells,  and  zoophytes,  where  we  now  find  the 
vreck  of  land  animals**    Even  the  peculiarities  of  the  re* 


■  ■    r 


*  In  my  first  paper  1  bud  cnnmerated^r^  ^arncters  of  laonstrine  diiuviuiD| 
indicating,  that  a  universal  6ood  had  no  share  In  its  formation.  Four  of  th^se 
characters  are  admiticd,  directly  or  Indirectfy,  In'  the  "Reply.**  Eat  ifce 
^b  ('*  the  abience  of  marine  exuTiae,'*)  Is  bmiijrbt  forward  •eaiiKt  me  as  M 
example  of  "  miulaitil  fact* : "  and  it  is  added,  that  if  I  bad  eyer  sean  o^ 
heard  of  three  examples,  which  are  quoted,  of  the  presence  of  marine  re* 
mains,  I  never  would'  have  advanced  sneh  an  argitmenC.  One  of  tbaseex- 
i^plef  is  vDlortuiiatey  at  ibe  learned  Profewor  aeeqw  Ufc9mk»mi  l|i«^ 
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msAm  of  the  land  animals  stand  opposed  to  tke  geological 
4eluge  88  it  has  been  interpreted ;  for  these  belonged  to  indi** 
viduaU,  which,  according  to  Professor  Buckland,  ^^  lived  and 
died  in  the  regions  where  their  remains  are  now  found,  and 

difliBrent  formatioDgr^tbe  craff,  or  upper  marine  formation',  dislinguitbed 
from  those  of  the  modem  epoch,  by  the  species  of  shells,  but  especially  the 
Eoopbytes,  which  it  containf  : — the  Laeitsirine  Diluviumy  containing  the  re- 
■Mtos  of  land  animaJt  *.— «iid  Marine  Dtluviumj  eootaininr  the  relict  of  exist- 
ing tuarioe  thellt  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  my  second  paper,  I  intimated 
mv  acauaintance  with  his  two  first  examples,  and  I  added  six  others,  with 
which  he  might  have  been  acquainted.  Yet  my  opinion  remains  unchanged; 
and  I  mifitate  no  facts,  wtiile  1  preserve  a  dialinctioD  hi  geology  (which  my 
opponent  will  sooa  find  it  necessary  to  adopt)  between  Lacustrine  and  Ma- 
nne  diluvium.  In  the  appendix  to  his  paper  he  recurs  to  the  same  subject, 
and  considers,  that  the  facts  T  advance  in  my  second,  are  in  "  direct  contra- 
dietioB"  to  the  opinions  adraneed  in  the  Arst.  Here  ha  labors  under  igno* 
raiio  eletieki,  which  a  repemsal  of  my  two  papers  would  readily  remove. 
If  I  allow  him  to  use  my  lermt  with  his  different  signijieationt  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  bis  logical  powers  to  anticipate  a  failure  Hi  his  object.  But  if 
the  teimt  I  use  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  wiMch  1  kare  defined  them,  ther 
qharge  of  **  contradiction  '*  will  be  found  without  proof. 

Professor  Buckland,  rising,  as  it  were,  in  his  demands,  having  fancied  that 
I  had  contradicted  myfelf,  announces  the  cause  of  my  misfortune  and  the 
^xtonl  of  my  gailt. — **  JVW  b^g  aware  of  fMts  whtob  to  materially  affect 
bis  aroiimanty  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  paper  in  question  ;  at  any  rate» 
it  would  have  been  more  candid  lo  acknowledge  hi*  error,  than  to  leave  to  me 
Ihe  task  of  pointing  it  out,  and  applying  it  to  my  advantage  in  the  matter  at 
lAue  betwaen  us.  *    b  it  pr^able  that  I  aoald  have  been  ignorant  of  etg^ 
uTcts  at  the  time  of  writijig  my  fint  paper,  which  I  give  in  detail  in  the  con* 
tinuation,  or  second  paper ;  or  that  I  would  record  these  eight  facts  in  the 
second  paper,  which  contradicted  my  stataraents  in  the  first,  without  offering 
any  explanation  ?    Low,  indeed,  must  be  my  rank  in  the  intellectnal  scale, 
in  the  opinion  of  my  opponent^  if  lie  be  disposed  to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
But  r  can  produce  evidence  that  it  was  not  possible  1  could  be  ignorant  of 
same  of  the  facts  at  least,  stated  in  my  second  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  first 
paper,  nor  for  eighteen  years  prerions.    The  first  of  the  eii^t  examples  of 
ijnarine  diluvium  ia  Scotland  which  I  quote,  is  from  a  published  paper  of  my 
oion,  and  to  which  there  is  a  particular  reference,  on  a  bed  of  sea-shells,  on 
the  south  banks  of  the  estuanr  of  the  Forth.    This  bed,  as  is  stated  in  my 
ate^nd  paper,  I  examined  in  1806,  read  an  account  of  it  to  the  Wemerian 
Society  in  1811,  and  published  this  account  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for 
August   1814.    I  may  even  go  farther,  and  say,  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
Professor  Buckland  was  ignorant  of  this  demo»f<ra/t(m  of  my  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  these  nepated  contradictory  facts.    He  quotes  Captain  Las- 
Key*s  paper  on  the  marine  shells  of  the  Paisley  Canal,  from  the  Annals  of 
Philosopny  for  February  1814,  and  my  paper,  referred  to,  niipeared  in  the 
same  work,  in  the  number  for  August  of  the  same  year.    The  Wemerian 
Memoirs,  which  he  also  quotes,  eontain  a  similar  reference.    Bui  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  all  (on  the  supposition  that  he  read  the  paper  he  attempt- 
ed to  criticise)  Is  the  fact  of  this  example  of  marine  diluvium  being  the  first 
af  tiia  facts  I  adduoa  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  formation.    By  quot- 
ing in  the  "  Replr**  only  the  (oaf  of  my  eight  examples,  the  reader  may  be 
misled  into  the  oelief  that  the  reproach  is  merited.     Whereas,  had  ihe ^first  of 
them  been  quoted,  as  justice  required,  it  would  hare  carried  on  its  front  the 
refutation  oi  the  charge  of  iffnorancfrand  want  of  candor,  it  has  been  some- 
what hMti^  brottf(ht  forward  to  siipport. 
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were  not  drifted  thither  bj  the  diluvian  waters  from  other 
latitudes*  {ReL  DiL  44.)  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  form  a 
conception  of  a  sudden,  violent,  transient,  and  oniyersal  flood, 
which  transported  Norwegian  pebbles  to  England,  jet  did  net 
bring  along  with  these  a  few  carcases  of  the  truly  arctic  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  white  bear ;  neither  floated  off  to  Africa  the 
land  animals  which  were  browsing  •n  the  continuous  ante- 
diluvian plains  of  England.  To  me  it  is  equally  inconceiva- 
ble, that  the  inhabitants  of  southern  and  tropical  countries, 
were  not  drifted  northwards,  and  a  few  of  them  left  in  Eng^* 
land  by  the  agency  of  the  retiring  waters*  Yet  our  diluvium 
contains  not  the  productions  of  the  polar  or  equatorial  regions, 
but  exclusively  the  remains  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
British  soil.  This  character  furnishes  another  demonstration, 
that  the  agent  or  agents  concerned  in  producing  the  diluvium, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  possessed  only  a  limited  or  local 
authority.  We  must  be  carefiil  here,  not.  to  confound  with 
^^  Lacustrine  Diluvium,^  deposits  on  which  1  have  bestowed 
the  tide  of  ^  Marine  Diluvium.^  Portions  of  this  diluvium 
have  been  formed  within  the  period  of  authentic  history; 
other  portions  are  of  earlier  origin.  The  bones  of  land  ani- 
mals may  occasionally  be  expected  to  occur  in  this  formaUon, 
as  the  inundations  of  the  sea,  bv  which  it  has  been  produced, 
might  have  mixed  with  the  spous  of  the  deep  the  relics  of  the 
dead  or  living  terrestrial  inhabitants  which  it  met  with  in  its 
progress. 

3.  Mud  in  Care#.— In  the  celebrated  cave  at  Kirkdale^ 
there  is  a  layer  of  mud  in  i\ie  bottom,  inclosing  the  fossil 
bones,  and  over  this  bed  there  is  a  coverinff  of  calcareous  sta- 
lagmite* Professor  Buckland  considers  the  bones  to  have 
been  carried  in  by  hvssnas  as  their  ibod,  when  they  dwelt  in 
this  den  anterior  to  the  dekige ;  that  the  mud  was  introduced 
by  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;  and  that  the  stalagmite  is  de- 
cidedly postdiluvian.  {RtL  DiL  48.)  Another  explanation 
is  ofTered  by  I  he  same  author,  of  the  mud  and  bones  which 
occur,  nearly  filling  several  caves  in  limestone  rocks  at  Ply- 
mouth. Instead  oi  having  recourse  to  hynnas  as  carriers  of 
the  bones,  he  says,  ^  that  the  animals  had  fallen  duriM  the 
antediluvian  |)eriod  into  the  open  fissures,  and  there  perishine, 
had  remained  undisturbed  m  the  spot  on  which  they  died^ 
till  drifted  forwards  by  the  diluvian  waters  to  their  present 
place,  in  the  lowest  vaultings  with  which  these  fissures  had 
communication.^'     ReL  DiL  78. 

The  safest  way  of  proceeding,  in  such  circumstances,  is  to 
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endeavour  to  discover  some  analogous  phenomena,  the  history 
of  which  is  not  involved  in  obscurity,  and  apply  the  explana* 
tion  which  offers  itself  in  the  last  cases  to  the  illustration  of 
those  which  are  more  ancient  and  obscure.  Fortunately  such 
cases  are  accessible.  In  Wokey  Hole,  in  the  Mendip  Hills, 
a  Ctive  occurs  with  lateral  chambers;  mud  likewise  occurs; 
and  in  this  mud  are  found  human  bones,  and  a  piece  of  a  se- 
pulchral urn.  These  bones  are  said  to  be  '^  very  old,  but  not 
antediluvian.''  Where  is  the  proof}  or  how  are  we  to  distin* 
guish  between  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  bones?  The 
mud,  too,  is  ^  evidently  fluviatile,  and  not  diluvian.''  How 
are  we  to  distinguish  between  fluviatile  and  diluvian  mudf 
Not  by  their  contents,  for  bones  are  present  in  both.  Not  bj 
a  difference  in  juxtaposition,  for  both  occur  in  caves  with  the 
floor  as  their  bed,  and  stalagmite  as  a  covering.  The  evidence, 
however,  of  the  mud  being  fluviatile,  may  be  considered  a« 
complete,  as  the  spot  on  which  it  rests  is  within  reach  of  the 
highest  floods  of  tne  adjacent  river.  It  may  thus  be  assumed 
as  a  fact,  that  local  inundations  or  floods  are  capable* of  con- 
veying mud  into  caverns,  and  depositing  it  on  their  floors, 
under  circumstances  perfectly  analogous  to  the  so-called  ^  di-» 
luvian  mud,''  and  of  surrounding  ^^  postdiluvian  bones"  as  the 
diluvian  mud  is  supposed  to  have  surrounded  ^antediluvian 
bones."  In  another  cave  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  nume- 
rous bones  and  skulls  of  foxes  were  found*  It  is  likewise 
stated  b^  Professor  Buckland,  that,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  Clifi'^of  Paveland,  ^  is  an  open  cavern,  to  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  descend  only  by  a  ladder,  and  which,  like  the  open 
fissure  at  Dunconibe  Park,  contains  at  its  bottom,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  descent,  the  uncovered  skeletons  of  sheep,  dogs, 
foxes  and  other  modern  animals,  that  occasionally  fall  into  it 
and  perish."  In  reference  to  these  natural  pitfalls  and  accu- 
mulations of  bones,  the  learned  professor  oners  the  following 
sensible  observations :  ^^  Animals  at  this  day  do  fall  continu- 
ally into  the  few  fissures  that  are  still  open ;  and  carnivorous, 
as  well  as  graminivorous  animals,  lie  m  nearly  entire  skele- 
tons in  the  open  fissure  at  Duncombe  Park,  each  in  the  spot 
on  which  it  actually  perished,  upon  the  different  ledges  and 
landing  places  that  occur  in  the  course  of  its  descent ;  and 
from  which,  if  a  second  deluge  were  admitted  to  this  fissure, 
it  could  only  drift  them  downwards,  and  with  them  the  loose 
angular  fragments,  amidst  which  they  now  lie,  to  the  lowest 
chambers  m  which  the  bottom  of  this  fissure  terminates.^ 
(ft.  78.)    The  boms  inM:aves  may  have  been  drifted  in  from 
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open  Assures  at  a  high  level  bj  water,  whether  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  local  or  extended  inundation  *,  and  the  tnud  may  be 
referred  to  a  similar  origin.  But,  in  all  this,  there  seems  no 
ground  to  infer  the  exclusive  agency  of  one  sudden  and  tran^ 
sient  deluge,  when  causes  still  exist,  though  of  a  more  humble 
kind,  adequate  to  produce  the  phenomena. 

The  cave  of  Kirkdale  does  not  present  any  appearances, 
warranting  an  explanation  different  from  that  which  applies 
to  acknowledged  postdiluvian  fissures  and  caves.  The  rounds 
ed  cavities  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  resembling,  according  to 
Mr  Young,  **  such  water-worn  hollows  as  we  see  in  rocks,  in 
the  beds  of  rivers,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,"  prove,  that, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  the  bones,  this 
was  a  fissure  in  the  limestone  traversed  by  a  subterraneous 
river.  This  is  rendered  more  than  probable,  by  the  nume- 
rous other  fissures  existing  in  the  same  bed,  into  one  of  which, 
in  the  iuimediate  neighbourhood,  the  Rical  Beck  enters,  and 
for  a  certain  space  becomes  a  subterranean  river.*  We  have 
here,  therefore,  an  agent  capable  of  bringing  in  the  mud  and 
bones  from  higher  figures,  if  such  existed,  and  depositing 
both  in  their  present  situation.  The  existence  of  such  fissured 
cannot  he  doubted,  since  Professor  Buckland  has  made  the 
concession.  "  The  fact  already  mentioned  of  the  engulfment 
of  the  Rical  Beck,  and  other  adjacent  rivers,  as  they  cross 
the  limestone,  showing  it  to  abound  with  many  similar  cavities 
to  those  at  Kirkdale,  renders  it  likely  that  other  depoMts  of 
bones  may  hereafter  be  discovered  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood.^ But  are  there  no  open  fissures  in  this  bed  of  lime- 
stone still  existing,  as  natural  pitfalls  for  modem  animals,  and 
furnishing  intimations  of  the  former  state  of  the  district  f  "  Id 
Duncombe  Park,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
same  limestone  rock,  there  is  at  present  an  irregular  crack 

*  The  proof  which  it  broiicfat  forward  bT  Profenor  Boekland,  tbat  the 
Kirkdale  Cave  was  not  forined  or  modified  by  the'  acency  of  water  ia  aingo- 
Tarly  defective.  The  sides  "  are  confttantly  rough."  Were  they  never  smooth? 
The  limestone  in  which  fossil  shells  are  irobe<Med  decays  more  rapinly  thaa 
the  relics  it  encloses,  when  espoaed  to  the  weather  or  la  damp  ah*;  as  ibe 
surface  of  every  secondary  limestone  testifies.  (Take  the  eolomos  of  Si 
Faiirs  M  an  example.)  Nor  is  the  proof,  that  the  bones  in  the  same  cave 
tould  not  be  introdaced  by  running  water,  more  satisfactory ;  **  becaase  it 
is  impossible  that  now,  or  at  any  past  period  of  tIaM,  any  river  should  ever 
have  flowed  there."  A  river  flows,  at  this  moment,  not  a  hvndred  feet  dit- 
tant,  and  its  channel  is  only  36  feet  lower  than  the  cave.  There  are  many 
other  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  flow  over  the  same  bed  of  Kme- 
stone,  in  which  the  cave  ia  situate,  and  this  rock  is  full  of  fisaitraa.  The* 
reader,  from  these  facts,  wiU  be  able  to  efUa^iOa  tba  value  of  a  gMJOgiM/ 
impotsibiliy. 
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or  fissure  twenty  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet  broad,  which 
is  almost  concealed  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  which 
being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  lies  lii^e 
a  pitfall  across  the  path  of  animals  that  pass  that  way.  It 
descends  obliquely  aownwards,  and  presents  several  ledges 
or  landing  places,  and  irregular  lateral  chambers,  the  floors 
of  which  are  strewed  over  with  angular  fragments  of  lime- 
stone, fallen  from  the  sides  and  roof,  and  with  dislocated  skeU 
etons  of  animals  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  fallen  in  from 
above  and  perished.^  {Rel.  DiL  55.)  The  fissure  was  found 
to  ^  contain  the  skeletons  of  dogs,  sheep,  deer,  goats  and  hogs.'' 
^  The  bones  lay  loose  and  naked.''  A  local  inundation  flow- 
ing into  the  fissui^  would  transport  the  bones  to  the  lowest 
chambers,  and  leave  them  in  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
so-called  antediluvian  bones.  The  evidence  thus  appears  to 
be  in  favour  of  that  opinion,  which  supposes  that  the  bones  in 
the  Kirkdale  cave  were  brought  to  their  present  situation 
from  caverns  at  a  high  level,  by  the  agency  of  water,  which 
deposited  at  the  same  time  the  mud  in  which  they  are  imbed- 
ded. I  say  imbedded,  because  the  mud  does  not  appear 
simply  to  have  filled  up  the  interstices  or  layers  of  bones,  but 
to  have  suspended  and  enveloped  many  of  them.  ^^  Most  of 
them  are  broken  into  small  angular  fragments  and  chips,  the 
greater  part  of  which  lay  separately  in  the  mud." — {ReL  DiL 
12.)  The  present  existence  of  pitfalls,  and  subterranean 
rivers  in  the  same  limestone,  likewise  gives  strong  probability 
to  the  inference  which  we  have  drawn,  or  rather  would 
aaionnt  to  a  proof,  provided  there  be  nothing  in  the  condition 
#f  the  bones  themselves,  justifying  the  propriety  of  another 
explanation. 

The  bones  in  tbe  caves  are  chiefly  fragments,  and  besides 
the  small  splinters,  numerous  portions  of  the  ends,  or  the  most 
solid  portions  of  the  larger  bones,  the  jaw  and  teeth,  occur. 
Some  of  these  splinters  are  angular,  '*  but  many  others  were 
decidedly  rounded  and  smoothed  at  the  projecting  parts, 
bearing  obvious  marks  of  having  been  long  agitated  by  wa- 
ter."— (Young,  fVem.  Mem.  iv.  266.)  These  circumstances 
confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  bones  were  drifted  into  their 
present  position  by  water,  especially  when  we  keep  in  view, 
that  the  bones  of  the  different  species  were  founa  co-exten- 
sively  distributed  ^  even  in  the  inmost  and  smallest  recesses." 
{ReL  DiL  16.)  Professor  Buckland,  in  endeavouring  to  es- 
tablish his  hypothesis,  that  hyaenas  dragged  in  the  l>ones  in 
question,  considers  the  rounding  of  the  tragments  as  having 
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been  produced  by  the  treading  of  the  aeimals  in  the  bottsn 
of  their  den.  His  chief  argument,  however,  is  derived  from 
indentations  which  are  observable  on  some  of  the  l;>ones,  and 
which  he  refers  to  the  nibbling  of  the  hyaenas  while  cracking 
the  bones,  in  order  to  extract  the  marrow.  Even  admitting 
that  tiiese  indentations  have  been  produced  by  the  teeth  of 
hyaenas  (an  opinion  not  rendered  even  probable),  still  we 
would  adhere  to  the  explanation  already  given,  since  these 
markings  may  have  been  produced  by  hyaenas  oh  the  bones 
as  they  lay  in  the  original  pitfall,  to  which  these  depredators 
may  have  had  access.  In  reference ^o  the  marks  or  pits  on 
the  ulna  of  a  wolf  and  the  tibia  of  a  horse,  occasioned,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Professor,  by  the  canine  teeth  of  an  animal  of 
the  size  of  a  weazel,  he  adds,  ^^  These  pits  must  have  been 
formed  before  the  bone  was  imbedded  in  mad  in  the  lowest 
recesses  of  the  cave,  and  probably  whibt  it  lay  exposed 
in  some  upper  cavity  of  the  rock."  Why  refuse  to  adopt  a 
similar  explanation  of  the  larger  markings  on  the  Kirkdale 
bones  ?  But,  if  the  hysnas  carried  in  all  the  bones,  it  may 
be  asked,  why  did  they  transport  those  of  such  small  animals, 
as  water-rats,  weasels,  rabbits,  pigeons,  snipes,  and  even  larks, 
— animals,  which,  to  a  hungry  hyaena,  would  not  be  a  mouth- 
fuL  But  the  difficulty  increases  when  we  consider,  that,  if 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  to  prove  that  the  hyaena  carried  in 
the  bones  of  the  elephant  ana  rhinoceros,  and  reduced  them 
to  fragments,  it  e<)ually  proves  that  the  small  banes  of  these 
animals  were  carried  in  by  the  same  agent ;  nay,  o^ore,  that 
the  hysna  which  knawed  the  bones  of  an  elephant,  conde- 
scended to  pick  the  flesh  from  a  mouse,  and  separately  break 
its  jaws  ana  legs.     This  would  prove  too  much. 

The  circumstance  of  Professor  fiuckland  discovering  some 
rounded  pieces  or  balls,  which  he  considers  as  the  album 
graecum  or  fecal  matter  of  the  former  inmates  of  the  den,  at 
first  sight,  strengthens  bis  conjecture.  Mr  Young  says,  that, 
^  having  observed  some  pieces  of  bones  nearly  in  the  same 
state,  I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  the  whole  may  be  por- 
tions of  bone,  decomposed  in  the  cavern,  and  reduceq  to  tneir 
present  form  by  a  mixture  of  water  and  other  JngredieDts.^' 
Without  venturing  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  this  disputed 
matter,  I  may  add,  that,  even  viewing  it  as  the  fecal  matter 
of  hyenas,  it  too  could  be  carried  in  by  a  flood  as  easily  as 
the  OS  calcis  of  a  water-rat,  the  jaw  of  a  mouse,  the  ulna  of  a 
lark,  or  the  shoulder  blade  of  a  small  duck*  The  evidence 
proving  the  Kirkdale  cave  to  have  been  an  antediluvian  den,. 
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tfau8  seems,  m  all  its  parts,  so  deficient  in  precision,  as  to  war- 
rant the  rejection  of  that  hypothesis  it  has  been  produced  to 
support. 

In  several  caves  (some  in  such  circumstances  occur  in  t^e 
neighbourhood  of  Kirkdale)  the  mud  does  not  contain  any  or« 
panic  rebnains*  In  such  cases,  the  flood  must  have  been  truly 
K>cal,  or  passed  through  caverns  destitute  of  the  skeletons  of 
wild  beasts. 

Though  the  mud  in  some  caves  is  continuous,  in  other  cases 
it  is  distinctly  stratified,  intimating  its  introduction  to  the  cave 
at  different  intervals.  "  In  one  large  vault  at  Oreston,  where 
the  quantity  of  diluvium  is  vei*y  great,  it  is  stratified,  or  rather 
sorted  and  divided  into  laminae  of  sand,  earth,  and  clay,  vary- 
ing in  fineness,  but  all  referrible  to  the  diluvial  washings  of 
the  adjacent  country.  It  is  also  partially  interspersed  with 
small  fragments  of  clay-slate  and  quartz." — {Rd.  DxL  70.) 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  shall  notice  connected  with 
the  mud  in  caves,  is  the  absence  of  similarity  of  colour  and 
composition  in  different  districts.  In  the  mud  of  the  geologi- 
cal deluge,  produced  from  the  wreck  of  Norway  and  England, 
or  rather  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  we  might  expect 
the  exhibition  of  a  common  character  in  all  caves.  But  when 
different  caves  have  mud  of  a  particular  local  character,  the 
inference  is  obvious,  that  the  causes  concerned  in  its  produc- 
tion have  likewise  been  locaU 

IV.  Extinct  AmmaU.-^\{  ever  a  sudden,  universal,  and  im- 
petuous flood,  sweeped  our  island  \w  its  fury,  land  animals 
most  have  been  drowned  and  carried  off,  or,  as  Professor 
Buckland  expresses  himself,  "  every  thing  that  lay  without, 
on  the  antediluvian  surface,  muf;t  have  been  swept  far  away, 
and  scattered  by  the  violence  of  the  dilnvian  waters.'' — {RtL 
Dit.  ^9.)  If  we  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  should 
lK>t  expect  in  our  country  a  single  skeleton  of  a  native  animal, 
in  our  gravel,  in  loam,  or  in  caves.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that 
numerous  relics  of  land  animals,  which  lived  and  died  in  the 
country,  are  generally  distributed  in  gravel,  loam  and  caves. 
I  am  inclined  ^t  once  to  conclude,  from  these  premises,  that 
no  such  geological  deluge  ever  occurred.  Nor  is  other  evi- 
dence wanting  to  justify  the  same  conclusion.  If  these  re- 
mains ^  were  drifted  from  other  countries  to  those  in  which 
we  find  them,^  we  may  ask,  from  what  countries?  Not 
from  tropical  regions,  for  the  species  of  hystia,  elephant,  and 
rhinoceros,  the  remains  of  which  occur  in  our  superficial 
strata,  never  were  tropical  animals,  althodgfa  from  name  the 
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general  reader  may  be  betrayed  to  such  aa  opinioD*  If  these 
remains  ^  floated  backwards  and  forwards  br  the  flux  aod 
reflux  of  the  mighty  currents  then  in  motioni  before  the  cai^ 
cases  became  putrid,  and  the  bones  fell  piecenleal  into  the 
gravel,  as  the  agitation  subsided,'^  then  should  we  expect  to 
find  the  relics  of  the  animals  of  arctic,  temperate  and  tropical 
regions,  mingled  in  the  same  gravel ;  in  other  words,  all  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  physical  distribution  of  animals  would 
have  been  violated,  and  our  gravel  beds  would  have  been  full 
of  the  monuments  of  the  rebellion.  Yet  there  is  no  such  con- 
fusion ;  consequently  there  have  been  no  such  mighty  cur- 
rents. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  relics 
in  our  modern  strata,  is  the  occurrence  in  the  same  gravel  of 
the  bones  of  animals  which  have  become  extinct,  with  such  as 
have  been  extirpated  by  the  chase,  and  with  such  as  still  in- 
habit the  country.  This  fact,  while  it  throws  great  li£hc  on 
the  early  state  of  the  animal  kingdom,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  death-blow  of  the  diluvian  hypothesis*  The  extinct  ani- 
mals were,  according  to  Baron  Cuvier  and  Professor  Buck- 
land,  antediluvian,  and  perished  from  off  the  earth,  by  the 
destructive  agency  of  the  diluvian  waters.  The  objection  to 
this  explanation  is  unanswerable.  The  diluvian  waters  must 
have  drowned  all  land  animals ;  yet  many  which  lived  in  the 
reputed  antediluvian  world,  still  live  and  flourish,  in  the  same 
countries  where  the  remains  of  their  progenitors  lie  interred. 
I  can  find  no  attempt  to  explain  these  facts,  except  that,  in  the 
Reliquia  Dihviana^  (p.  41.),  there  ia  mention  made  of  certain 
species  having  ^  rtestahlisk^d  themselves  in  the  northern  por* 
tions  of  the  world  since  the  deluge;''  and  by  the  same  author 
(Edin*  PhU.  Jaum.  No.  xxiv.  308.),  of  others  ^  that  have  re- 
peopled  this  country  since  the  formation  of  the  diluvium.'' 
The  history  of  this  reestablishing  or  repeopling  not  being 
given,  we  cannot  examine  the  value  of  the  evidence  adducea 
in  its  support.  But  we  may  ask,  if  the  geok>gkal  deluge  ever 
took  place,  frotn  whence  did  the  modern  animals  proceed 
which  repeopled  the  country  ?  If  there  was  any  place  within 
the  limit  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  our  present  ani- 
mals which  the  diluvian  waters  did  not  reach,  then  it  may  be 
supposed,  that,  independent  of  the  sudden  and  transient  niature 
of  the  inundationi)  a  place  of  refuge  might  have  been  found, 
to  which  these  animals  retired  during  the  fury  of  the  agitated 
waters,  and  from  whence  they  might  issue  forth  to  repeopie 
the  disolated  regions.    But,  the  hislory  of  the  geological  del- 
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uge  does  not  warrant  such  a  supposition ;  nor,  even  if  it  did, 
would  the  difficulty  be  removed.  Wc  could  not  avoid  draw*- 
ing  the  inference,  that  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  deer  and  the 
ox  during  the  catastrophe,  might  have  yielded  protection  to 
the  gigantic  elk  and  the  mammoth.  If  any  great  inundation 
occasioned  the  extinction  of  these  reputed  antediluvian  quad- 
rupeds, its  ravages  must  have  extended  to  the  other  species 
bavins  the  same  distribution,  feeding  in  the  same. meadow,  or 
browsmg  in  the  same  forest. 

.  Perhaps  the  abettors  of  the  diluvian  hypothesis  may  have 
recourse  to  the  Ark  as  the  place  where  the  modem  species 
found  a  temporary  asylum*  Still  we  have  to  ask  the  proof 
of  the  establishment  of  that  law  of  exclusion^  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  mammoth  and  his  unfortunate  companions 
suffered  extinction  ?  If  these  were  not  excluded,  we  have  still 
to  ask,  what  has  become  of  the  postdihtvian  pairs  and  their 
familit»j  of  these  now  extinct  species,  since  they  outlived  the 
deluge,  but  have  since  disappeared  ? 

Under  the  conviction  that  the  diluvian  hjrpothesis  did  not 
explain  the  extinction  of  our  early  quadrupeds,  and  that  the 
subject,  even  in  the  hands  of  Baron  Cuvier,  had  not  received 
the  elucidation  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  I  endeavoured,  in 
my  "  Philosophy  (^  Zoology^  to  establish  the  laws  which  regu* 
late  the  Physical  Distribution  of  Animals,  as  a  preparation 
for  stud ving  the  ^  Revolutions  ^  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
animal  kin^dpoL 

I  there  intimated  in  general  terms  (for  I  could  not  spare 
room  for  more),  the  efiects  which  the  persecutions  of  man 
must  have  produced  on  the  distribution  of  many  species.  At 
the  request  of  my  valued  friend  Professor  Jameson,  I  extend- 
ed these  observations,  in  the  paper  on  the  ^  Distribution  of 
British  Animals^^  which  appeared  in  his  Journal.*  Subse* 
quent  reflection  on  the  subject  has  only  served  to  confirm  the 
views  I  have  brought  forward,  and  to  convince  me  that  we 
must  refer  the  extinction  of  these  early  quadrupeds  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  chase* 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  relic  of  the  extinct 
quadrupeds,  of  those  which  we  know  to  have  been  extirpated 
by  man,  and  of  those  which  still  dwell  in  the  country,  are 
coextensively  distributed,  and  must  all  have  lived  at  the  same 
time  in  this  and  analogous  countries.  From  these  premises, 
1  may  safely  draw  the  following  conclusions:— 1.  That  the 
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cause  of  extinction  was  not  a  general  physical  one,  as  it  did 
not  extend  successfully  to  the  subsequently  extirpated  and 
recent  species.  3.  That  the  cause  of  extirpation  has  not  ex- 
tended successfully  as  yet  to  the  existing  species.  From  the 
evidence  of  our  observation,  and  the  testimony  of  history, 
confirmed  by  geological  documents,  I  am  warranted  likewise 
in  the  following  conclusions: — !•  Man  is  at  present  carrying 
on  extirpating  operations  against  many  species  ;  nor  is  there 
room  to  doubt,  that  in  any  age  he  ever  was  otherwise  occu- 
pied. 2.  Different  species  vary  in  the  extent  of  their  resource 
es  to  resist  these  extirpating  efforts.  S.  The  individtMls  of 
many  species  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  these 
efforts.  4.  All  the  indimtuaU  of  several  species  have  been 
destroyed  by  these  efforts,  in  this  country,  even  within  the 
last  six  or  eight  centuries.  5*  If  extirpation  has  taken  place 
to  such  an  extent,  within  the  period  of  a  few  centuries,  how 
manifold  must  have  been  its  effects  during  the  six  thousand 
years  that  man  has  lorded  over  the  creation.  To  such  efforts 
do  I  ascribe  the  extinction  of  our  ancient  quadrupeds ;  and 
the  inductive  reasoning  which  led  me  to  the  opinion,  carries 
along  with  it  all  the  authority  of  demonstration. 

To  the  explanation  which  has  thus  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  extinction  of  certain  quadrupeds,  several  obiec- 
tions  have  been  offered  by  Professor  Buckland  in  His**  Replv." 
(No  xxiv.  312.)  They  seem,  however,  to  have  originated  in 
imperfect  notions  respecting  the  **  Distribution  of  Animals;" 
and,  therefore,  readily  admit  of  an  answer. 

**  1.  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  him  first  to  show  at  what  period 
such  animals  as  these,  much  too  formidable  to  be  overlooked, 
were  ever  known  to  have  existed  f^  I  do  not  think  the  proof 
called  for  with  propriety.  The  events  referred  to  were  not 
sufficiently  striking  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and 
there  were  no  **  Journals  ^  in  those  days. 

"  2.  Can  he  give  any  reason  why  hyaenas  should  have  been 
extirpated  at  a  more  early  perk)d  than  wolves,  had  they  ever 
existed  in  postdilvian  Britain  f  "  Yes.  Their  resources  against 
the  efforts  of  the  sportsman  must  have  been  fewer  and  less 
efficacious.  The  proof  rests  on  analogy.  The  wolf  htis  been 
extirpated,  but  the  fox  remains.  The  bear  has  been  exth^ 
patea,  while  the  badger  remains.  If  we  pass  from  Britain  to 
the  Continent,  similar  proofs  occur.  Tne  gigantic  elk  has 
been  annihilated,  while  the  Scandinavian  elk  remains.  If  we 
pass  from  Europe  to  America,  still  there  are  proofs :  the  musk 
ex  has  perishea  in  Europe,  yet  it  exists  in  America. 
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^  3.  Is  it  probable  that  the  savage  hordes  which  inhabited 
Germany  before  its  occupation  by  the  Romans,  should  have 
utterly  destroyed  such  powerful  animals  as  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  as  well  as  the  hyaena,  from  the  impenetrable  fast- 
joesses  of  the  great  Harcynian  forest,  when  animals  of  the 
same  kind  have  not  yet  ceased  to  abound  in  the  woods  of 
India,  and  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in  spite  of  a  farther  persecution 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years  f  Quite  probable.  The  ob- 
jection is  specious,  not  solid.  Savages  are  good  huntsmen ; 
and  those  which  inhabited  the  west  of  Europe  were  not  desti- 
tute of  energy,  as  the  Romans  found  to  their  cost.  Those  of 
temperate  and  cold  climates,  must  follow  the  chase  eagerly, 
Ceres  to  them  being  niggardly.  They,  too,  can  commit  their 
depredations  with  greater  effect,  aicfed  by  the  seasons,  and 
the  migrations  consequent  on  the  changes  thereof.  But  inde- 
pendent of  these  explanations,  I  too  may  ask.  How  have  the 
wolf  and  the  bear,  and  the  beaver  been  extirpated  from  Brit- 
'  ain,  while,  in  the  nighbouring  continent, ''  after  a  farther  per- 
secution,^' they  still  maintain  their  ground.  The  same  expla- 
nation must  apply  to  both  cases, — the  different  facilities  of 
the  sportsman  to  gain  his  object. 

"  4.  Surely  the  theory  of  their  extinction  by  the  savage 
natives,  preceding  the  Roman  invasion  of  these  countries,  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  improbability ;  their  existence  at  that 
time,  and  subsequent  extirpation,  is,  in  the  utter  silence  of 
Csesar  and  Tacitus,  and  all  later  historians,  and  even  of  tra- 
dition, a  moral  impossibility .''  I  deny  that  the  natives  were 
savages  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion ;  and  let  the  ap- 
peal be  made  to  the  writings  of  Cssar  and  Tacitus.  The 
silence  of  the  Roman  historians  as  to  the  destruction  of  native 
animals  is  of  little  moment.  The  process  of  extirpation  is 
gradual,  and  had  commenced  long  oefore  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus had  a  being,  or  the  wolf  that  suckled  them.  The  histo- 
riatis  were  otherwise  occupied ;  Caesar,  in  recording  his  own 
achievements,  and  Tacitus  in  lauding  the  deeds  of  Agricola, 
and  fabricating  speeches  for  Galgacus.  As  for  tradition,  the 
learned  Professor  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  Niebelungen, 
a  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  seems  to  refer  to 
these  extinct  animals,  because  it  records,  at  the  same  time, 
some  superstitious  notions  of  the  sera  in  which  it  was  written. 
What  will  become  of  poor  Samuel  Johnson's  Tour  a  few  cen- 
turies hence,  with  its  second  sight  ? 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  this  question,  a  single 
fact,  in  the  history  of  animals,  yet  produced,  whkh  justifies, 
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or  renders  probable  the  dihivian  hypothesis.  The  whole  sci- 
ence of  zoology  is  opposed  to  it*  Nor  is  phytology  friendly 
to  the  cause. 

If  ever  a  mighty  torrent  of  fresh  or  salt  water  cotnmitted 
those  ravages  on  rocks  and  valleys,  which  it  is  represented  to 
have  done,  the  sail  and  land-plants  must  have  been  the  first 
victims  of  its  fury ;  and  in  our  gravel,  lakes  and  peat-boes,  we 
should  now  find  the  woods  of  tropical  forests  commingled  with 
those  which  temperate  regions  produced,  as  they  ^  floated 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  nux  and  reflux  of  the  mighty 
currents  then  in  motion,^  until  they  rested  in  the  hollows  of 
the  surface,  upon  the  retiring  of  the  waters.  The  existence 
of  land-plants,  at  present,  on  the  surface,  and  the  absence  of 
the  wreck  referrea  to,  attest  the  non-existence  of  this  supposed 
catastrophe.  Perhaps  the  plants  have  **  re-established  ^  them- 
selves, and  "repeopled''  the  desolated  regions?  Where  was 
the  spot  in  which  they  enjoyed  exemption  from  the  fury  of 
the  diluvian  waters?  It  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
their  geographical  dbtribution;  and  as  each  district  must 
have  had  a  separate  sanctuary  corresponding  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  specitSy  the  mighty  torrent  must  have  met  with 
many  checks  in  its  progress.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  ani- 
mals when  they  returned  to  repeople  the  valleys  of  denuda- 
tion, must  have  been  scantily  supplied  with  herbage;  and 
centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  washed,  walerworn 
rocks  could  furnish  a  support  to  the  vegetable  tribes. 

Perhaps  the  advocates  of  the  diluvian  hypothesis,  in  the 
absence  of  all  support  from  physical  science,  may  give  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  Deity,  immediately  after  the  catastro- 
phe, created  new  soil,  re-created  the  plants,  and  re-created  a 
part  of  the  species  of  animals  which  had  been  destroyed.  Is 
not  the  silence  of  Moses  fatal  to  the  conjecture  ?  Would  he 
have  failed  to  record  in  the  sacred  volume  this  second  mag- 
nificent display  of  creative  power  ?  Perhaps,  in  this  case, 
there  is  much  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  caution  of  the  poet: 
— ^''  Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus." 

From  the  preceding  statements,  I  feel  myself  warranted  to 
conclude.  That  the  occurrence  pf  the  geological  deluge,  in  itSi 
effects,  such  as  the  advocates  of  the  diluvian  hypothesis  de- 
scribe, is,  like  similar  well  meant  Inventions  of  their  prede- 
cessors, Burnet,  Woodward,  and  Whiston,  disproved  by  the 
truths  of  Cxeology,  the  truths  of  Zoology,  the  truths  of  Phyto- 
logy ;  and  contradicted  by  the  authority  of  Revelation. 

Flisk,  24th  December  1825. 
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Art.  LI  I. — Observations  on  the  Volcanic  Formations  on  the 
Left  Hank  of  the  Rhine.  By  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq. — 
J[Brewsttr^s  JournJ] 

The  volcanic  products  which  occur  in  the  Prussian  pro^*^ 
inces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  are  scattered  over  a  dis- 
trict of  no  great  extent,  which  may  be  described  as  bounded 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  on  the  north 
and  west  by  a  line  passing  from  Boon  through  Gemund,  Prii.n, 
and  Bitburg,  to  Bemca^^tel  on  the  Moeelle* 

With  the  exception  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  the  surface  of 
this  district  is  chiefly  composed  of  transition  slate,  a  part  of 
the  great  Rhine  schist  formation.  In  a  few  places  this  is  par- 
tially covered  by  some  of  the  floetz  strata,  both  sandstones 
and  limestones,  to  which  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  give  a 
name.  The  volcanic  eruptions  have  forced  their  way  with 
apparent  indifference,  both  on  the  points  where  the  slate  is 
covered  by  these  strata,  and  where  it  is  exposed.  The  vol- 
canic energy  has  not  confined  itself  to  this  district;  analogous 
forniations  (though  appearing  in  general  to  belong  to  an  ear- 
lier epoch,)  occurring,  as  is  well  known,  eastward  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  Siebengobirge,  the  high  Westerwald,  the  Vo- 
gelsgebirge,  the  Rhonebirge,  the  Meisner,  and  the  Habichts- 
wald,  which  form  altogether  a  remarkable  volcanized  band, 
stretching  from  west  to  east  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  primitive 
axis  of  the  Alps,  and  removed  about  four  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  it.  The  volcanic  country  which  I  have  at 
present  to  describe  has  been  generally  separated  by  writtrs 
into  two  districts,  from  the  volcanic  products  being  more 
thickly  grouped  together  at  its  western  and  eastern  extremi- 
ties. These  divisions  are,  1.  The  group  of  Andernach,  May- 
en,  and  the  Upper  Eiffel.  2.  That  of  the  Lower  Eiflel.  As 
I  visited  them  during  two  different  excursions,  the  first  from 
Andernach,  and  the  second  from  Spa,  I  may  as  well  retain 
this  division  in  their  description. 

1.  District  of  Andernach^  Mayen,  and  the  Upper  Eiffel. 

Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  steep  and  richly  culti- 
vated slope  which,  near  Andernach,  forms  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  a  rude  and  barren 
country,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  and  luxuriant 
scenery  you  have  left  behind,  and  consisting  of  an  elevated 
mountain  plateau  of  greywack^  slate,  across  which  the  deep 
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valley  of  the  Rhine  appears  but  as  a  narrow  trough-shaped 
channel  which  the  eye  overlooks  entirely,  the  plateau  bting. 
continued  at  the  same  level  immediately  on  the  eastern  side 
of  that  river.  On  the  westward  the  general  level  rises  gradu- 
ally to  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Upper  Eiffel,  and  it  is  also 
partially  broken  by  the  narrow  and  sinuous  gorges  through 
which  a  few  tributary  streamlets  find  their  way  into  th« 
Rhine,  and  still  more  so  by  a  number  of  isolated  hills  of  vol- 
canic formation,  mostly  of  a  sub-conical  form,,  with  which  the 
surface  of  the  plateau  is  irregularly  studded.  Some  of  these 
hills  are  very  complete  volcanic  cones,  with  or  without  a  cen- 
tral funnel  or  crater,  as  the  Hirschenberg,  near  Burg-bruhl, 
the  Bousenberg  between  that  village  and  Olburg,  the  Poter, 
Pellenberg,  and  lastly,  the  Camillen-berg,  perhaps  the  highest 
and  largest  of  these  hills,  which  appears  to  rise  above  1000 
icet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  slate  plateau*  Others 
arc  less  regular,  seeming  to  owe  their  want  of  symmetry  to 
their  beii^  thrown  up  on  an  uneven  surface,  as  the  steep  side 
of  a  valley,  &c.  Others  form  elongated  ridges,  composed  of 
the  mingled  products  of  diree  or  four  neighbouring  volcanic 
orifices.     Such  are  the  hills  above  Niedei--#ich. 

Many  have  regularly  funnel-shaped  craters ;  others  are 
breached  on  one  side  by  the  subsequent  emission  of  a  lava 
stream,  and  some  are  still  more  irregular,  and  appear  to  have 
suflered  more  or  less  destruction  from  the  mechanical  action 
of  some  denudating  force  since  tlmir  production*  All  these 
cones  of  every  kind  are  composed  wholly  of  loose  conglome- 
rate^ or  lapitlo,  containing  numerous  pumice  stones,  fragments- 
of  a  phonolitic  lava  of  clay  slate,  partly  calcined,  &c. 

Thin  beds  of  ^these  fragmentary  matters  also  occasionally 
cover  the  fiat  parts  of  the  slate  plateau  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cones,  or  occupy  a  few  bosoming  hollows  in  the  slopes  of  its 
valleys*. 

Many  of  these  valleys  are  also  filled  to  a  considerable 
height,  often  to  more  than  half  their  total  depth,  with  indu- 
rated tufa,  called  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  Dukstein  or 
Trass,  of  which  an  immense  quantity  is  quarried  on  numerous 
points,  and  carried  down  the  Rhine  into  Holland,  where  it  is 
in  great  request  for  buildings.  The  lower  part  of  the  mass  is 
universally  the  most  solid  and  compact,  and  hence  is  preferred 
by  the  quarry  men.  It  passes  gradually  into  loose  arenace- 
ous tufa  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit.  This  tufa  re- 
sembles extremely  that  of  Naples  (particularly  of  Capo  dl* 
Monte  and  Posilipo),     When  freshly  quarried,  it  is  thorough- 
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ly  saturated  with  water,  which  is  driven  out  by  every  blow  of 
a  hammer  upon  it.  In  this  state  it  is  of  a  dull  bluish  black 
•colour,  but,  on  drying,  it  assumes  a  shade  of  light  grey.  It 
appears  to  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  fragmentary  pumice, 
and  is  evidently  a  conglomerate.  It  contains  also  fragments 
of  a  slaty  or  phonolitic,  and  of  amorphous  basalt,  of  burnt 
clay-slate,  and  a  great  qu.intity  of  carbonized  wood,  not  in 
fragments  or  beds,  but  consisting  of  whole  trunks  or  branches, 
which  penetrate  the  rock  in  all  directions.  The  condition  of 
this  wood  is  very  nearly  that  of  common  charcoal,  but  it  pul- 
verizes more  readily,  and  often  of  its  own  accord,  on  expo- 
sure. In  the  valley  of  Burg-bruhl  the  trass  rests  sometimes 
immediately  on  the  clay-slate,  but,  on  other  points,  a  bed  of 
calc-tuff  intervenes,  the  deposit  of  some  mineral  spring  prior 
to  the  deposition  of  the  tufa.  A  similar  incrustation  occavsion- 
ally  overlies  the  trass,  and  has  enveloped  fragments  of  pu- 
mice, forming  a  species  of  cj.lcareous  tufa.  The  indurated 
tufa  is  sometimes  divided  into  massive  beds  by  intervening 
layers  of  loose  pumice  or  lapillo,  and  fragmentary  clay-slate. 

On  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Bruhl,  I  found  this  trass 
deposit  occupying  it  to  a  great  depth  the  whole  way  from  its 
co)bouchure  in  die  valley  of  the  Rhine,  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Feitsburg,  one  of  the  hills  u  hich  form  the  circumference  of 
<he  lake  of  Laach  ;  from  whence  this,  as  wdl  as  many  other 
streams  (if  they  may  be  called  so)  of  tufa  are  derived. 

The  basin  of  the  lake  of  Laach  is  nearly  circular  and  cra- 
teriform,  encircled  by  a  ridge  of  gently  sloping  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  They  are  composed  of  irregular  beds  of 
loose  tufa,  <:ontaining  numerous  fragments,  and  some  very 
large  blocks  of  a  variety  of  lava-rocks.  Those  which  are 
most  abundant  are  of  a  basalt  with  very  large  and  regular 
crystals  of  black  augite,  and  of  olivine.  Fragments  also  oc- 
cur of  trachyte,  sometimes  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour  and 
conchoidal  fracture;  at  others,  of  a  coarse  grain,  consisting 
solely  of  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  and  hornblende.  Some 
fragrnents  are  also  found  similar  to  those  which  are  common 
in  the  conglomerates  of  Somma,  composed  of  an  agglomera- 
tion of  crystals  of  mica,  nepheline,  meionite,  Vesuvian,  and 
other  rare  minerals.  No  lava-rock  appears  in  place  within 
the  interior  of  the  basin,  and  on  its  exteiior,  the  only  rock  of 
this  nature  which  shows  itself  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  current  of  lava,  is  that  in  which  the  millstone  quarries 
of  Nieder-mennig  are  worked.  This  stream  certainly  flowed 
from  the  crater  of  Laach,  the  ridge  of  which  suflcrs  a  depres- 
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sion  on  that  side.  The  eruption  which  produced  it  was  prob- 
ably the  last,  not  only  of  tnis  particular  vent,  but  perhaps  of 
the  whole  district,  as  its  surface  has  an  air  of  great  freshness, 
and  is  not  yet  entirely  clothed  with  vegetation.*  The  rock 
of  which  it  consists  is  basaltic,  with  very  few  visible  crystals 
of  augite,  and  extremely  cellular,  the  cavities  being  very  small 
and  irregular.  It  is  divided  into  rude  columns  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  current,  which  is  much  more  compact  than  the 
upper,  but  still  cellular.  It  is  here  so  hard  as  to  be  in  great 
rcfjueht  for  millstones,  which  are  exported  to  Holland  in  great 
numbers,  and  from  thence  find  their  way  to  England.  It  en- 
velopes numerous  fragments  of  quartz  (always  more  or  less 
vitrified  and  cracked,)  of  granite,  and  other  problematical 
rocks  like  those  described  above,  as  occuring  in  the  conglo- 
merate, crystals  of  lazulite,  &tc. 

The  volcano  of  Laach  appears,  like  so  many  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  have  produced  at  first  trachytic,  and  afterwards  ba- 
saltic lavas.     The  trass  and  the  pumke  conglomerates,  which 
chiefly  compose  its  surrounding  eminences,  belong  decidedly 
to  the  former  class  of  products ;  and,  though  trachyte,  as  a 
rock,  docs  not,  1  believe,  show  itself  in  situ^  it  probably  ex- 
ists, concealed  by  the  fragmentary  strata  of  the  hills,  or  the 
thick  woods  which  cover  their  slopes,  and  render  it  difficult  to 
exami[ie  their  composition.     The  origin  of  the  trass  has  been 
variously  accounted  for,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to  deluges 
and  other  similar  hy[X)thetical  events.     It  appears  to  me  to 
derive  simply  from  an  ordinary  modification  of  the  volcanic 
phenomena,     'i'he  pulverulent  matter,  of  which  it  was  princi- 
pally composed,  mixes  into  a  retentive  paste  or  clay  with 
water,  so  indeed,  as  to  be  used  for  making  pottery,  where  it  is 
found  in  a.  loose  state.     In  this  state  it  was  ejected  by  the 
volcano,  and  thrown  up  as  usual  into  a  circular  or  elliptical 
ridge  around  the  orifice.    The  rain,  which  falls  generally  in 
great  abundance  after  the  termination  of  an  eruption,  mixed 
with  these  trachytic  ashes,  must  often  have  formed  an  imper- 
meable crust  at  the  bottom,  and  upon  the  sides  of  this  cavity. 
Hence  the  water  that  drains  down  these  slopes  would  accu- 
mulate into  a  lake  continually  increasing  in  depth,  until  either 
the  pressure  of  its  waters  breaks  down  the  banks  on  some  one 
side,  or  a  fresh  eruption  from  below  displaces  it.     In  either 
case,  a  breach  being  made  in  the  circumference  of  the  crater, 

♦This  may  have  been  the  eruption  recorded  by  Tacitus  (liii.  lib.  AirirAi..) 
as  having  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Juliones,  near  Cologne,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 
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ihe  conta[)t8  of  the  lake  must  rash  out  in  a  violent  debacle^ 
carrying  off  great  quantities  of  the  fragmentary  matter  of  the 
bills  through  which  the  water  bursts,  and  filling  with  these 
alluvial  deposits  the  vallies  by  which  it  escapes  on  the  plains 
at  the  foot  of  the  volcano. 

This  process  may  be  many  times  repeated  from  the  same 
volcanic  orifice,  and,  I  thick,  is  without  doubt  the  real  histo- 
ry of  the  tufas  of  the  left  bank  of  -the  Rhine,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  Mount-Dor,  Cantal,  and  of  some  parts  of  Italy. 
Whether  the  mass  hardened  afterwards  or  remained  incohe- 
rent, appears  to  have  depended  chiefly  on  the  quality  of  the 
ashes,  and  their  intimate  commixture  with  the  water.  This 
induration  is  evidently  a  chemical  process,  analogous  to  the 
setting  of  cements  and  mortars.  The  mud  eruptions  {teptiate) 
of  Quito,  and  the  tufas  of  Iceland,  are  produced  by  the  same 
train  of  circumstances  in  the  present  day.  As  the  filling  up 
of  the  crater  must  usually  be  a  slow  process,  a  suflBcient  in- 
terval will  often  occur  before  the  lake  bursts  through  its  sides, 
either  by  its  own  weight,  or  the  occurrence  of  an  eruption, 
for  the  slopes  to  be  covered  by  vegetation,  and  even  by  whole 
fof  ests  of  trees,  which,  when  the  banks  give  way,  will  be  hur- 
ried along,  and  buried  within  the  torrent  of  mud,  (or  liquid 
tufa,)  where  they  are  afterwaixls  carbonized,  probably  by 
long  exposure  to  the  moisture  which  penetrates  the  whole 
rock.* 

With  regard  to  the  trass  of  Laach  and  its  vicinity,  this  ex- 
planation is  peculiarly  applicable ;  and  the  lake  would,  even 
at  this  day,  be  subject  to  rise  until  it  burst  its  bank,  but  for 
an  artificial  channel,  or  emissary,  cut  for  its  drainage  by  the 
tnonks  of  the  abbey  of  Laach,  a  picturesque  ruin  which  stands 
on  its  western  side.  Currents  of  tufa  appear  to  have  been 
discharged  in  this  manner  from  many  points  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lake.  Those  that  issuea  on  the  eastern  side 
occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Brohl,  and  other  streams  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Rhine ;  the  remainder  inundated 
the  slate  plateau  in  the  direction  of  Niedermennig,  Bell,  01- 
burgh,  and  Craft,  and  covered  it  more  or  less  with  beds  of 
compact  tufa,  which  alternate  with  others  of  similar  composi- 

*  Since  we  hear  that  numerous  trees  are  found  in  a  earboviztd  ttate, 
amongst  the  substances  blown  into  the  air  by  some  of  the  paroxysmal  explo- 
sions of  the  Javanese  and  Polynesian  volcanoes,  it  remains  doubtful  whether 
this  character  is  always  owing,  as  in  this  case,  to  torrefaction  by  volcanic 
heat,  or  occasionally  to  long  maceration  in  water.  Are  these  trees  only 
charred  on  their  surfaces,  or  MrotigAou/,  like  the  sorturbrand  i 
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tion,  but  loose  and  incoherent,  probably  deriving  from  the 
fragmentary  ejections  of  the  neighbouring  vents. 

A  cavern  within  the  basin  of  me  lake  of  Laach  gives  out  a 
considerable  volume  of  carbenic  acid  gas,  presenting  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane.  Tliere  are  also  many 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity,  as  at  Tonigstein,  and  near  the 
Brohl,  strongly  impregnated  with  the  same  gas,  which  is  usu- 
ally the  latest  product  of*an  otherwise  extinct  volcano. 

At  some  distance  from  Laach,  towards  the  south-west,  and 
between  the  villages  of  Bell  and  Mayen,  rises  another  group 
of  cones,  containing  twp  or  three  irregular  crateriform  basins, 
from  which  different  mud  streams  appear  to  have  flowed,  co- 
vering the  slate  plateau  in  their  neighbourhood  with  their  de- 
posits. These  volcanic  vents  differ,  however,  from  that  of 
Laach,  in  having  produced  leuritic  lavas,  and,  consequently, 
their  conglomerates  are  of  a  different  character,  resembling 
exactly  the  peperino  of  Monte  ,Albano.  Such  is  the  rock 
quarried  near  Beli,  and  called  bak-ofen-stem*  It  is  in  request 
for  lining  ovens,  from  its  capacity  of  resistance  to  fire,  which 
it  owes  to  its  being  almost  wholly  composed  of  lucite  in  a 
fragmentary  state.  It  encloses  many  small  white  farinaceous 
leucites,  fragments  and  blocks  of  leucitic  lava,  of  burnt  clay- 
slate,  and  large  broken  plates  of  mica. 

The  leucitic  phonolite  spoken  of  by  Keferstein,  as  existing 
in  massive  beds  near  Reiden  and  Meyr,  I  presume  to  derive 
from  this  system  of  vents. 

Further  to  the  south,  and  near  the  village  of  Kruft,  rise 
three  other  smaller  cones,  covered  with  vegetation,  and  with 
faint  traces  only  of  craters.  Other  cones,  and  some  of  a  large 
size,  are  visible  to  the  westward  of  Olburg,  but  my  time  did 
not  permit  me  to  examine  them  in  detail.  On  the  whole,  the 
volcanic  products  of  Andemach,  and  the  Upper  Eiffel,  seem- 
ed to  me  to  bear  the  greatest  analogy  to  those  of  Italy,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  The  points  on  which 
they  differ,  are  the  result  of  the  former  volcanoes  having 
broke  forth  on  a  hieh  and  dry  slate  plateau,  the  latter  from 
a  submarine  alluvial  shore.  In  both  these  districts,  as  well  as 
in  the  Campi  Phlegraei,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same,  or  at 
least  verv  neighbouring  vents,  have  produced  irachylic^  letici- 
ticy  and  basaltic  lavas. 

2.  District  of  the  Lower  EifftU 

The  group  of  volcanic  vents  which  occupies  this  district 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  that  of  Laach  and  the  Upper 
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Eiffel,  though  the  points  on  which  eruptions  have  taken  place 
are  rather  more  thickly  sown  towards  the  western  limit,  par* 
ticularly  along  the  course  of  the  river  Kyll,  than  at  its  easteru 
extremity.  The  epoch  of  their  activity  appears  also  to  be 
equally  recent,  dating  at  least  since  the  formation  of  all  the 
vallies  of  the  country,  into  which  their  lava-streams  have  in- 
variably flowed,  usurping  the  beds  of  the  rivulets,  which  but 
in  very  few  instances  seem  to  have  had  force  or  time  enough 
to  execute  a  new  channel  to  any  depth  below  the  level  of 
their  former  one*  Indeed,  such  is  the  freshness  of  aspect 
which  many  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  this  district  exhibit,  that 
it  requires  the  silence  of  all  historical  records  on  the  subject^ 
to  persuade  us  that  they  have  not  been  produced  within  the 
last  2000  years.  Nor  is  such  evidence,  indeed,  at  all  conclu- 
sive. It  is  probable  that  accounts  of  phenomena  of  this  kind 
would  rarely  reach  the  meridian  of  Rome  from  distant  and 
barbarous  districts,  unless  when  they  were  of  a  most  destruc- 
tive and  terrific  character,  such,  perhaps,  as  that  spoken  of  by 
Tacitus,  and  mentioned  in  a  former  page ;  and  if  any  such  oc- 
curred, during  the  middle  ages,  all  traditionary  account  of 
them  may  weU  be  supposed  to  have  perished  with  so  much  of 
other  and  more  valuable  information* 

The  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Eiffel  have  burst 
through  the  exposed  surface  of  the  transition  skte  formation 
on  many  points,  and  on  others  through  masses  of  floetz  strata, 
which  overlie  the  slate,  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  this 
district;  these  latter  formations  are  red  sandstone,  shell  lime- 
stone, and  <|uad€r-sandstone.  Some  of  the  vents  have  emitted 
currents  of  au«^itic  lava  (basalt);  others  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  discharge  of  fragn>entary  matters.  The  latter 
Erincipally,  and  in  some  instances  almost  entirely,  consist  of 
roken  greywacke,  slate,  and  sandstone,  more  or  less  affected 
by  heat,  and  pulverized.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  clayey 
nature  of  these  fragments,  when  reduced  to  great  fineness^ 
that  the  craters  of  this  country  have  nearly,  without  excep- 
tion, become  reservoirs  of  water,  or  Maarcy  as  they  are  called 
by  the  natives.  Most  of  them  still  have  small  lakes  or  peat- 
marshes  at  their  bottom.  Some  have  been  drained  for  the 
sake  of  cultivation ;  a  few  appear  to  have  undergone  the  same 
process  by  natural  means,  either  from  the  lake  rising  till  its 
weight  burst  through  the  banks  encircling  the  crater,  or  from 
the  slow  erosion  of  the  stream  by  which  it  discharged  itself. 
In  the  last  case,  the  sides  of  the  basin  are  cut  through  by  this 
natural  emissary,  as  is  seen  in  the  Meerfelder  and  the  Drioser 
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inaare,  as  well  as  in  those  near  Strohn  and  Walsdorf.  In  the 
other  case,  the  regularity  of  the  basin  has  been  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  ifs  banks,  and  considerable  de- 
posits of  trass,  or  rather  of  pcperino,  have  been  formed,  evi- 
dently aggregated  by  means  of  water.  Examples  of  this  are 
met  with  in  the  remains  of  craters  near  Stiffler,  Schalkenmey- 
rener,  and  Rockeskill.  On  those  points  where  lava  has  been 
emitted  in  a  liquid  form,  a  regular  crater  is  rarely  to  be  seen  ; 
at  least  at  the  source  of  the  lava-current.  There  exists,  how- 
ever, always  one  or  more  such  cratei's  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
source,  which  appear  to  have  produced  violent  aeriform  ex- 
plosions, and  rjcctod  scoriae  and  ashes,  while  the  lava  was 
flowing  from  the  neighbouring  orifice.  The  force  and  rapid- 
ity of  these  explosive  discharges  of  confined  vapours,  is  at- 
tested by  the  great  size  of  the  cavities  they  have  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  e;reywacke  strata.  That  of  Meerfeld,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  largest,  measures  above  500  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  lake  (which  is  itself  150  feet  in  depth,)  to  the 
averae;e  heic^ht  of  the  ridge  which  encircles  it,  and  its  diame- 
ter can  fall  very  little  short  of  a  mile.  The  quantity  of  frag- 
mentary ejections  heaped  round  these  basins  is  not  at  all 
proportionate  to  their  extent.  The  greater  part  consists  of 
slate  and  sandstone,  in  pieces  of  every  size,  and  appearing 
half-burnt,  probably  from  having  fallen  repeatedly  upon  the 
surface  of  lava  within  the  vent  whence  the  explosions  of  va- 
pour were  discharged. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  a  map  of  part  of  this  district 
will  convej'  an  idea  of  the  relative  disposition,  and  peculiar 
characters  of  these  sites  of  volcanic  activity.  The  most 
westerly  point  on  which  any  traces  of  volcanic  eruption  are 
met  with,  is  Ormont,  where,  upon  the  wild  and  elevated  tran- 
sition plateau  of  alternating  slate  and  quartz-rock,  two  small 
cones  are  seen  to  rest.  They  are  in  contact  at  their  bases, 
and  have  neither  craters  nor  visible  lava-currtnts.  The  sco- 
rifc  and  fragments  of  which  they  are  composed  are  basaltic, 
with  much  augite  and  large  plates  of  brown  mica.  Isolated 
crystals  and  pieces  of  augite  also  occur,  some  nearly  as  large 
as  the  fist. 

At  no  great  distance  to  the  east  of  Ormont,  the  transition 
rocks  are  concealed  by  strata  of  red  sandstone,  inclined  at  a 
high  angle,  with  an  easterly  dip.  At  the  village  of  SteflSer, 
these  are  in  turn  covered  by  other  sandstone  strata,  which 
appear  to  belonc  to  the  quader-sandstone  :  resting  upon  these, 
to  the  south  of  tlie  village,  rises  a  volcanic  cone,  composed  of 
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scdrie  and  puzzolana,  partly  incoherent,  partly  compacted 
into  a  peperino,  Steffler  is  built  on  strata  of  this  latter  kind, 
which,  however,  by  their  inclination,  are  proved  to  have  been 
deposited  by  an  alluvial  torrent  descending  from  another  hill 
N.  E.  of  the  village,  which  still  exhibits  a  large  circular  era* 
ter  on  its  summit. 

To  the  S.  E.  of  Steffler,  lies  a  small  maar^  or  crater-lake, 
which  has  been  once  drained,  and  since  filled  again  by  a  dam 
thrown  across  the  channel  of  discharge,  on  which  a  mill  is 
situated. 

The  Village  of  Roth  is  built  on  a  current  of  basalt  deriving 
from  the  cone  which  rises  above  it,  and  which  has  also  emit- 
ted a  considerable  mass  of  lava  towards  the  north  and  west* 
A  small  cavern,  the  mouth  of  a  deep  fissure  in  one  of  these 
lava-currents,  half-way  up  the  side  of  the  cone,  is  noted  for 
exhibiting  a  phenomenon,  which  1  have  met  with  elsewhere, 
in  many  instances,  amongst  volcanic  formations.  The  floor 
of  this  grotto  was  paved  with  a  Jhick  crust  of  ire,  when  I  vis- 
ited it  at  noon  on  a  very  hot  day  at  the  latter  end  of  August. 
During  the  summer,  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  say  it 
is  always  found  there,  while  in  the  winter  there  is  none ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  shepherds  creep  into  the  cavern  for 
warmth*  The  following  appears  to  me  the  most  plausible 
mode  of  accounting  for  this  curious  fact :  The  cave  is  proba- 
bly the  mouth  of  one  of  those  arched  galleries  which  are  so 
frequently  met  with  under  currents  of  lava  in  Iceland,  Bour- 
bon, and  elsewhere.  If  the  other  extremity  of  the  gallery 
communicates  with  the  open  air  at  a  much  lower  leve\  for 
instance  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  or  where  the  lava  stream  ter« 
minates  in  the  plain  below,  a  current  of  air  must  be  continu- 
ally driven  through  this  passage  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
extremity.  In  its  passage,  it  would  be  thoroughly  dried  from 
the  absorbent  nature  of  the  rock  (which  is  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  the  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  it  contains),  and  the 
evaporating  effect  of  this  current  on  the  wet  floor  of  the  grotto 
from  which  it  issues,  which  is  moistened  by  some  superficial 
rill,  will  be  sufikient  to  coat  it  with  ice  in  summer,  since  the 
more  rarified  by  heat  the  external  air,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  current  of  cool  dry  air,  and,  consequently,  the  evapora- 
tion. In  winter,  a  similar  draught  of  air,  though  less  rapid, 
will  be  produced ;  and  taking  the  temperature  of  the  rocks 
through  which  it  passes,  which,  from  the  depth  of  the 'gallery, 
will  be  about  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  that  climate^ 

Bast*  Jour*  Aug^  fy  Sept,  73 
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niust  appear  warm  compared  with  the  external   air,  to  the 
shepheras  who  seek  a  shelter  at  the  mouth  of  the  fissure. 

The  cone  of  Roth  connects  itself  with  a  smaller  ridgy  hiU 
prolonged  towards  the  Kjil,  which  has  given  rise  to  ttiree  or 
four  smalt  distinct  streams  of  basaltic  lava. 

On  approaching  the  Kyll  towards  Gerolstein,  the  traveller 
is  struck  by  the  appearance  of  an  elevated  plateau  formed  of 
Jura  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  resting  on  the  quader- 
sandstone,  and  bounded  by  a  range  of  picturesque  and  craggy 
cliffs,  with  a  talus  of  massive  debris  at  their  base.  From  the 
surface  of  the  plateau  rhe  four  large  volcanic  cones,  besides 
smaller  eminences  of  a  similar  nature*  One  has  given  rise  to 
a  current  of  basalt,  which  descends  the  steep  cliffs  of  lime- 
stone in  a  sort  of  cascade,  on  the  western  side,  occupies  a 
small  bottom,  and,  winding  round  the  base  of  the  range  of 
rocks,  reaches  the  channel  of  the  Kyll  at  Sarsdorf. 

The  two  largest  cones  of  this  plateau,  lie  N.  W.  of  Cassel- 
burg,  9  romantic  ruin  of  great  picturesque  beauty  about  two 
miles  N*  of  Gerolstein. 

Round  Rockeskill,  there  are  traces  of  another  aqueous  for- 
mation of  peperino  similar  to  that  of  Steffler,  and  appearing  to 
have  originated  in  the  hill  immediately  behind  that  village* 
Further  north,  the  Waldsdorfer  Kopf  is  a  very  regular  cone, 
and  at  its  foot  lies  a  crater-basin,  once^a  lake,  but  now  reduc* 
ed  to  a  peat-moFS.  The  cone  has  emitted  one  of  the  largest 
currents  of  lava  of  this  district*  It  has  flowed  towards  the 
west,  and  reaches  nearly  to  Hillesheim. 

Arnsbere  is  a  large  and  complete  cone,  which  has  also  pro- 
duced mucn  lava*  '  Eastward  of  Waldsdorf  lies  the  Dreiser 
Maar,  a  wide  crater,  which  has  been  artificially  drained 
Masses  of  olivin,  often  of  three  or  four  pounds  weight,  and  as 
large  as  a  man^s  head,  are  found  in  the  fragmentary  strata 
which  form  the  sides  of  this  basin*  Part  of  this  encircling 
ridge  rises  into  a  hi^h  cone  on  the  south-west,  and  this  is  again 
connected  with  a  third  hill  above  Dockweiler,  which  exhibits 
a  well-characterized  crater  at  its  summit,  and  has  sent  forth 

Kwerful  streams  of  basaltic  lava.  The  road  from  hence  to 
Lun,  leaves  on  the  right  three  or  four  considerable  cones 
near  Nerod  and  Steinborn*  They  consist  in  a  great  part  of 
lava  which  has  burst  from  their  summits  or  flanks,  and  flood- 
ed the  lowest  levels  of  the  surrounding  plain* 

On  the  east  of  Daun,  a  massive  ana  elevated  bed  of  b^Lsalt, 
bordered  by  abrupt  clifi^ections,  in  which  a  rudely  columnar 
configuration  is  visible,  descends  towards  the  town  from  a 
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higher  eminence  at  its  eastern  extremity,  which  is  composed 
of  scoriae,  and  exhibits  vestiges  of  a  crater.  This  bears  the 
appearance  of  being  the  least  recent  of  ail  the  volcanic  forma- 
tions of  the  neighbourhood. 

South  of  Daun  rises  a  group  of  hills  which  appear,  as 
thev  are  mounted,  to  be  solely  composed  of  grey  wacke  slate, 
ana  in  which,  consequently,  no  volcanic  appearance  could  be 
anticipated,  when,  on  reaching  the  summit,  the  traveller  sud- 
denly finds  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  circular  lake-basin, 
evidently  drilled  through  the  greywacke  by  repeated  and 
powerful  discharges  of  subterranean  vapour.  There  are  three 
of  these  maar  strung  together  on  a  line,  in  a  N.  S.  direction, 
and  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier 
of  two  neighbouring  craters*  The  fragments  of  which  the 
surrounding  slopes  are  formed,  consist  chiefly  of  slate  partial- 
ly calcined,  the  remainder  of  augitic  scoriae*  A  large  rock  of 
greywacke  slate,  evidently  in  situ^  projects  from  the  bottom 
of  one  of  these  basins*  The  water  in  the  three  lakes  appears 
to  stand  at  the  same  level,  and  they  probably  communicate 
by  means  of  some  fissures  in  the  intervening  rocks*  One 
only,  the  Schalkenonchrener  maar,  has  any  visible  outlet,  and 
there  are  traces  of  trass-streams  in  that  direction* 

A  few  miles  farther  to  the  south,  the  Polvermaar  of  Gillen- 
feld,  is  met  with :  a  magnificent  oval  ba^in,  presenting  exactly 
the  same  general  characters  as  those  just  described,  but  re- 
markable for  its  large  dimensions  and  extreme  regularity. 
The  ridge  of  fragmentary  matters,  which  girds  it  in,  is  with- 
out a  break,  and  nearly  every  where  preserves  a  uniform  level 
at  about  150  feet  above  the  water  surface.  The  depth  of  the 
lake  is  above  300  feet ;  the  sides  slope  in  the  interior  at  an 
angle  of  about  45%  on  the  exterior  of  35%  Immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  Polvermaar,  on  the  south  side,  rises 
a  hill  containing  a  much  smaller  crater,  with  a  peat*bog  at  its 
bottom* 

Still  farther  south,  between  the  villages  of  Strohn  and  Tritt- 
schied,  is  a  double  cone  of  large  dimensions*  It  has  two 
considerable  craters,  both  broken  down  towards  the  N*  W. 
The  southernmost  is  large  and  circular,  and  bottomed  by  a 
morass*  The  other  has  produced  a  current  of  basaltic  lava, 
which,  after  forming  some  considerable  hummocks  in  a  N*  W* 
direction,  turns  its  course  alon^  the  bed  of  the  neighbouring 
rivulet  to  the  S*  W.  and  occupies  its  channel  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles  or  more,  crossing  the  great  Coblentz  road* 

But  unquestionably  the  group  of  volcanic  vents,  which  pre- 
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Bents  the  greatest  interest  of  all  In  the  Eiffel  district^  is  the 
Moseberg  near  Bettenfeld,  with  the  neighbouring  Meerfelder 
Maar.  The  Moseberg  is  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  whole 
country.  Its  base  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  plain  around,  consists  of  greywacke  slate  and  red 
sandstone.  Its  summit  is  formed  by  a  triple  volcanic  cone^ 
the  accumulated  ejections  of  three  small  craters,  which  remain 
very  distinct.  The  two  most  northerly  ones  are  entire,  and 
i*educed  to  the  state  of  peat-marshes.  The  third  has  been 
broken  down  on  its  south-east  side  by  a  current  of  lava,  of 
very  recent  aspect,  which,  issuing  from  the  breach,  descends 
the  slope  of  the  mount^iiu  in  a  stony  flood,  until  it  reaches  the 
bed  of  a  small  river  below. 

The  lava  and  scoriae  of  these  cones,  have  enveloped  a  great 
quantity  of  half-fused  fragments  of  sandstone  and  slate.  The 
circular  crater,  called  the  Meerfelder  Maar,  is  remarkable  for 
its  vast  size  and  de|Uh«  Jt  has  been  hollowed  out  of  both  the 
transition>slate  and  red  sandstone,  forming  the  north  base  of 
Moseberg  )  and  the  steep  walls  which  encircle  it,  exhibit,  on 
many  points,  the  abrupt  sections  of  these  rocks,  which  are 
only  partially  covered  by  a  sprinkling  of  ashes,  pu^zolana, 
pulverized  slate,  and  other  fragmentary  matter.  Ihe  bottom 
of  this  cavity  is  occupied  by  water  to  about  a  third  of  its  su- 
perficial extent ;  the  remainder  is  a  plain,  on  which  the  village 
of  Meerfeld  is  seated. 

The  most  southerly  point  of  this  district,  on  which  vokanic 
products  have  i>een  met  with,  is  the  vicinity  of  the  batiis  of 
Bertrich,  a  village  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and  nar* 
row  mountain  gorge  of  the  river  Isbach,  which  flows  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  into  the  Moselle. 

Here  a  lava,  which  has  concealed  mto  an  exceedingly  hard^ 
tough,  and  compact  basalt,  full  of  crystals  of  olivin  and  augitei 
appears  to  have  been  emitted  from  clefts  in  the  greywacke,  on 
three  or  four  neighbouring  poiiits,  \i\xm  the  very  brink  of  the 
steep  slope,  or  rather  precipice,  which  forms  the  northern 
flank  of  the  valley.  Very  few  aeriform  explosions  seem  to 
have  taken  place,  since  scarcely  any  scorie  were  ejeciedi  and 
the  few  that  occur  lie  in  beds  vpon  the  surface  of  tl>e  lava^ 
around  its  three  principal  sources,  and  were  therefore  thrown 
up  after  its  emission.  At  each  of  these  points  is  a  very  small 
cone*  The  most  easterly,  called  the  Fackerl«»hl,  has  an  evi- 
dent crater  encircled  by  rocks  of  basalt  covered  by  90oris« 
From  hence  a  stream  of  basalt  may  be  traced  uoiiilefruptedlj 
into  the  bottom  of  the  valley^  (which  is  here  MbmA  600  feet 
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in  depth,)  failing  in  a  sort  of  indurated  cascade  over  the  almost 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  transition  slate* 

The  next  cone,  called  Falkenlay,  consists  of  a  mass  of  ba^ 
salt  covered  by  a  deep  bed  of  scoriae,  and  also  gives  rise  to  a 
copious  current  of  basalt,  which  descends  into,  and  has  usurp- 
ed the  channel  of  the  Isbach  to  some  distance,  both  up  and 
down  the  stream.  The  third  point  of  eruption  presents  two 
very  low  and  small  cones,  formed  entirely  of  scoriform  basalt^ 
ana  appears  to  have  produced  a  current  of  no  great  magni- 
tude, which  may  be  traced  at  least  part  of  the  way  down  the 
nearest  ravine  into  the  main  valley  below. 

The  exceeding  crispness  of  the  scoriae  of  this  locality,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Falkenlay,  is  remarkable.  Fragments  of  grey- 
wacke,  greywacke  slate,  and  quartz,  partly  fused,  and  gradu- 
ating on  these  parts  into  the  basah,  are  enclosed  in  great 
abundance  by  this  scoriform  lava  rock. 

At  the  botlom  of  the  valley  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
mountain  torrent  called  the  Isbach  has  cut  through  and  car- 
ried off*  the  greater  part  of  the  basalt  streams  wh  ch  once  fill- 
ed its  channel  to  a  considerable  height,  throughout  an  extent 
of  more  than  a  mile  above,  and  rather  less  than  this  b^low 
the  village  of  Bertrirh.  Patches  only  of  basalt  are  left  now 
on  either  side  of  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  and  most  usual- 
ly in  the  concave  elbows  of  the  valley,  but  of  these  some 
present  cliffs  fifty  feet  in  heiglit.  The  lower  part  of  these 
masses  of  basalt  is  re^larly  columnar,  the  columns  bemg 
divided  by  frequent  jomts,  from  two  feet  to  six  inches  apartr 
Where  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  erosion  from  the  tor*- 
rent,  the  angles  of  these  short  prisms  yielding  sooner  than  the 
nucleus,  the  columns  appear  formed  of  rude  and  flattened 
spheroids  piled  upon  one  another.  This  is,  in  short,  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  cokiuinar  divisionary  structure  passing  into  the 
globular,  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  joints.  An  arched 
passage,  whidi  goes  by  the  borrowed  name  of  FingaPs  Cave^ 
nearly  a  mile  above  Bertrich,  exhibits  this  structure  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  It  has  evidently  once  formed  the  chan^ 
nel  of  the  little  torrent  which  now  runs  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
which  has  thus  partly  worn  away  the  columns,  till  they  are 
reduced  to  mere  piles  of  balls. 

The  eruptions  of  these  three  or  four  contiguous  vents  were 
probably  simultaneous,  or  very  nearly  ^.  The  lava  streams 
produced  by  them  can  be,  with  difficulty,  distinguished  from 
each  other,  all  uniting  in  the  valley  below,  and  the  basalt  of 
ali  it  idetnical  in  mineral  character.    It  seems  probable  that 
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the  thermal  springs  of  Bertrich-bad  owe  their  warmth  to  hav^ 
ing  percolatea  through  some  mass  of  lava  not  yet  quite  cooled 
in  the  interior  of  the  schist  rocks,  occupying  perhaps  the  pro- 
longation of  the  fissures  through  which  the  lava  streams  were 
expelled*  It  may  be  presumed,  indeed,  that  the  temperature 
of  these  springs  is  diminishing  in  consequence  ot  the  gradual 
cooling  of  this  mass.  It  is  at  present  below  blood  heat,  but 
appears  by  its  ancient  celebrity,  to  have  been  formerly  much 
tkigher.  Since  the  year  1773,  it  has  not,  1  believe,  been  ana- 
lyzed. If  the  taste  is  to  be  trusted  to,  it  has  now  few  or  no 
mineral  ingredients.  The  savour  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
that  of  pure  fountain  water* 

I  cannot  quit  this  spot  without  mentioning  that  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  south  of  Bertrich, 
and  indeed  along  its  whole  course  through  the  transition  slate 
formation  between  Treves  and  Coblentz,  is  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  far  more  known  and  vaunted  beauties  of  the 
Rhine,  even  on  its  most  picturesque  parts*  The  want  of  a 
post-road  along  its  banks,  and  the  numerous  windings  of  its 
course,  which  renders  its  navigation  tedious,  has  alone  pre- 
vented the  charms  of  the  Moselle  from  sharing  the  celebrity 
of  its  more  travelled  neighbour.  In  a  geological  view  this 
river  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  Its  valley  is  wbro  across  the 
whole  transition  slate  district  in  a  direction  transverse  to  that 
of  the  stratification*  The  sinuosities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  this  circumstance  are  so  extreme,  that  in  some  in- 
stances, as  near  Zell,  the  river  returns  to  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  a  point  it  left  sixteen  miles  behind,  according 
to  the  course  of  its  current*  Such  windings  are  not  uncom- 
mon among  rivers  meandering  slowly  through  flat  alluvial 
plains ;  but  in  a  rocky  mountain  district,  where  the  banks  rise 
steeply  to  a  height  of  12  or  1600  feet  above  the  river,  they 
are  more  remarkable*   In  either  case  they  are  wholly  incom- 

!>atible  with  the  notion  of  a  rapid  and  powerful  excavating 
brce,  such  as  a  debacle  or  deluge,  and  can  onlv  be  referred 
to  the  slow  and  gradual  erosion  of  the  river  itsel/,  which  is  yet 
continuing  to  deepen  its  bed,  and  to  hollow  out  still  further 
the  concave  elbows  of  its  valley,  by  the  double  action  of  its 
vertical  and  lateral  abrasive  force.  If  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
selle is  thus  incontestably  shown  to  have  been  excavated  by 
the  slow  aeency  of  causes  similar  to  those  still  in  operation, 
why  shoula  we  look  for  another  and  hypothetical  agent  to  ac- 
count for  that  of  the  neighbouring  Rhine,  the  dimensions  of 
Which  are  greater  only  in  proportion  to  the  greater  mass  of  its 
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"waters,  and  the  different  solidity  of  the  rocks  through'  which 
it  has  worn  its  channel.  I  need  not  carry  on  the  argument 
from  the  Rhine  to  other  rivers.  All  this  is  in  fact  a  digres- 
sion, and  out  of  place,  for  which  I  am  bound  duly  to  apologize* 
Having  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  volcanic 

froducts  of  the  Eiffel,  1  need  not  prolong  this  paper,  already, 
fear,  swelled  beyond  its  proper  limits.  There  occur  a  few 
other  vents  in  the  vicinity  of  Ulmen,  Kellberg,  Adenau,  and 
Boos,  which  form  the  connecting  links  between  this  district 
and  that  of  Andernach.  Some  of  these  1  did  not  visit,  but 
from  those  which  I  saw,  as  well  as  from  Steinenger^s  account 
of  the  others,  they  appear  to  be  mere  repetitions  of  the  least 
intc  resting  of  the  cones  and  maare  already  mentioned* 

Upon  tbe  whole,  though  the  vestiges  of  volcanic  phenome- 
na to  be  observed  in  the  Prussian  provinces  on  this  side  of 
the  Rhine,  offer,  without  doubt,  a  highly  interesting  field  of 
study  to  the  geologist,  yet  they  cannot  be  recommended  as 
types  of  volcanic  formations  to  those  who,  without  visiting 
other  more  distant  vents  of  subterranean  energy,  either  active 
or  extinct,  might  seek,  in  the  short  tour  between  Spa  and  Co- 
bjentz,  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  tbe  effects  of  this 
class  of  natural  agents.  In  this  view,  as  in  every  other,  they 
are  far  less  instructive  than  the  analogous  formations  of  Au- 
vergne,  the  Velay,  and  Vivarias,  where  almost  every  possible 
modification  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  is  to  be  clearly  traced, 
and  on  a  much  larger  scale.  In  the. Rhine  districts,  there  is 
a  comparative  littleness,  and  an  appearance  as  if  the  volcanic 
energy  had  been  damped  and  impeded  by  the  mass  of  tran- 
sition and  secondary  strata  which  it  had  to  pierce,  and  still 
more  so  perhaps  by  the  fragile  nature  of  the  grey  wacke  slate, 
which,  shattered  and  pulverized  by  the  first  few  aeriform  ex- 
plosions of  every  eruption,  woulcf  accumulate  in  prodigious 
volumes  above  and  within  the  vent,  and  speedily  stifle  its  fur- 
ther activity*  The  same  circumstance  will  account  both  for 
the  general  paucity  of  lava  produced  by  these  volcanoes,  and 
for  the  numerous  deep  and  wide  craters,  the  formation  of 
which,  by  the  rapid  and  explosive  discharge  of  subterranean 
vapour,  will,  it  is  evident,  have  been  facilitated  in  proportion 
to  the  fragility  and  incoherence  of  the  superficial  rock. 
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It  so  often  happens  that  specinnens  sent  from  distant  places, 
by  persons  unpractised  in  geology,  fail  to  give  the  instruction 
wnich  is  intended,  from  the  want  of  attention  to  a  few  neces> 
aary  precautions,  that  the  following  directions  may  perhaps 
be  useful  to  some  of  those,  into  whose  hands  these  pages  are 
likely  to  fall.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  premise,  that  two  of  the 
principal  oh^ts  of  geological  inquiry,  are,  to  determine, — 
1st,  the  nature  of  the  Materials  of  which  the  earth  is  compos* 
ed ;  and,  Sdly «  the  relative  Order  in  which  these  materials 
are  disposed  with  respect  to  each  other. 

K  Specimens  of  rocks  ought  not,  in  general,  to  be  taken 
from  loose  pieces,  but  from  large  masses  m  their  native  place, 
or  which  have  recently  fallen  from  their  natural  situation. 

2.  The  specimens  should  consist  of  the  stone  unchanged 
by  exposure  to  the  elements,  which  sometimes  alter  the  cna- 
racters  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surface. — Petri- 
factions, however,  are  often  best  distinguishable  in  masses 
somewhat  decomposed ;  and  are  thus  even  rendered  visible, 
in  many  cases,  where  no  trace  of  any  organized  bodjf  can 
be  discerned  in  the  recent  fracture. 

3.  The  specimens  ought  not  to  be  too  small. — A  conve- 
nient size  is  about  three  inches  square,  and  about  three* 
quarters  of  an  inch,  or  less,  in  thickness. 

4.  It  seldom  happens  that  laree  masses,  even  of  the  same 
kind  of  rock,  are  uniform  throughout  any  considerable  space; 

'  so  that  the  general  character  is  collected,  by  geologists  who 
examine  rocKS  in  their  native  places,  from  the  average  of  ao 
extensive  surface: — a  collection  ought  therefore  to  furniBh 
specimens  of  the  most  characteristic  varieties  ^^--and  the 
most  splendid  specimens  are^  in  general^  not  the  most  instrvfi' 
iive.  Where  several  specimens  are  taken  from  the  same 
place,  a  series  of  numbers  should  be  added  lo  the  note  of 
their  locality. 

5.  One  of  the  most  advantageous  situations  for  obtaining 
specimens,  and  examining  the  relations  of  rocks,  is  in  the 
y^^— — ^-"— ^^■~^^^'^^'^^^'^^~^^~~'»^~~^^~^— ^^^^ ^—  ^^-^-^  ^,^__^^,,„„_^ 

*  Eitracted  from  "  An  Aeeoant  of  some  Geological  Specimens  from  the 
Coasts  of  Australia.  By  Wm.  Henry  Fitton,  M.  D  ,  F.  R.  S.,  V  P.  G.  S.,  &e. 
From  the  Appendix  to  the  *  Narrative  of  a  Survey  of  the  Inter-tropieal 
and  Western  CoasU  of  AnstraUa,'  kc.,  by  Captain  Philip  Parker  King.  R.  N^ 
Tol.  u.  p.  666,  kc."  '^  ^ 
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sections  afforded  by  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore ;  especiallv  after 
recent  falls  of  large  masses.  It  commonly  happens  that  the 
beds  thus  exposed  are  more  or  less  inclined ;  and  in  this  case, 
if  any  of  them  be  inaccessible  at  a  particular  point,  the  de- 
cline of  the  strata  will  frequently  enable  the  collector  to 
supply  himself  with  the  specimens  he  wishes  for,  within  a 
short  distance.  Thus,  in  the  subjoined  sketch,  (PL  III. 
Fig.  7,)  which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  a  cliff  of  con- 
siderable height, — the  observer  being  situated  at  a,  the  beds 
6,  c,  di  thoueh  inaccessible  at  that  place,  may  be  examined 
with  ease  ana  security,  where  they  successively  come  down 
to  the  shore,  at  f/^  (/,  and  df. 

6.  To  examine  the  interior  of  an  unknown  country,  more 
skill  and  practice  are  required :  the  rocks  being  generally 
concealed  by  the  soil,  accumulations  of  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  and 
by  the  vegetation  of  the  surface.  But  the  strata  are  com- 
monly disclosed  in  the  sides  of  ravines, — in  the  beds  of 
rivers  and  mountain  streams ;  and  these,  especially  where 
they  cross  the  direction  of  the  strata,  may  be  made,  by  care- 
ful examination,  to  afford  instructive  sections. 

7.  Among  the  occasional  components  of  the  strata,  the 
remains  of  organized  bodies, — shells,  corals,  and  other  zoo- 
phytes,— the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals, — fossil  wood,  and 
the  impressions  of  vegetable  stems,  roots,  or  leaves,  8ic.,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  affording  generally  the  most 
marked  characters  of  the  beds  in  which  they  occur. — These 
should,  therefore,  be  particularly  sought  after,  and  their  rela- 
tive abundance  or  rarity  in  different  situations  noticed.  The 
petrified  bodies  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  united  with  por- 
tions of  the  rock, or  matrix  in  which  they  are  found;  and 
where  they  are  numerous, — in  sand,  clay,  or  any  moist  or 
friable  matrix, — it  is  in  general  better  to  retain  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  whole  mass,  to  be  examined  afterwards,  than  to 
attempt  their  separation  at  the  time  of  collecting. 

8.  The  loose  materials  which  are  found  above  the  solid 
rocks,  in  the  form  of  gravel,  silt,  rolled  pebbles,  fcc,  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  firom  the  solid  strata  upon  which 
they  rest.  And  the  more  ancient  of  these  loose  materials, 
found  on  the  sides  or  summits  of  hills,  8lc.  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  recent  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  brought  down 
by  land-floods,  or  by  rivers.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  animals 
are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  more  ancient  gravel ;  and 
the  collection  of  these  remains  from  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe,  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  geobgy. 

Bost.  Jour.  Aug.  fy  Sept.  1826.  74 
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9*  Besides  a  note  of  the  localitj)  there  ought,  if  possible, 
to  accompany  every  specimen,  a  snort  notice  of  its  geological 
circumstances;  as— - 

Whether  it  be  found  in  large  shapeless  masses,  or  in  strata? 

If  in  strata, — what  are  the  thickness,  inclination  to  the  hori« 
zon,  and  direction  with  respect  to  the  compass,  of  the 
beds? — [If  these  cannot  be  measured,  an  eHwmU  should 
always  be  recorded,  while  the  objects  are  in  view.] — 
Are  they  uniform  in  dip  and  direction  ?— curved,  or 
contorted  ? — continuous,  or  interrupted  by  fissures  <Hr 
veins  ?     • 

Is  the  whole  cliff,  or  mass  of  strata  in  sight,  of  uniform  com- 
position ? — or  does  it  consist  of  different  kinds  of  stone? 

If  the  strata  be  different,*-what  is  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed  above  each  other  successively! 

10.  A  labelf  distinctly  written,  should  accompany  every 
specimen,  stating  its  native  place,  its  relative  situation,  &c«, 
&c.  And  these  labels  should  be  connected  with  the  speci- 
mens immediately,  on  the  spot  where  they  are  founa.**- 
This  injunction  may  appear  to  be  superfluous ;  but  so  much 
valuable  information  has  been  lost  to  geology  from  the  ne- 
elect  of  it,  that  every  observer  of  experience  will  acknowledge 
Its  necessity ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  practice  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  adhere  to. 

11.  A  sketch  of  a  coast  or  cliff,  however  slight,  frequently 
conveys  more  information  respecting  the  disposition  and  rela- 
tions of  rocks,  than  a  long  memorandum.  If  numbers,  denot- 
ing the  situation  of  the  specimens  collected,  be  marked  upon 
such  sketches,  much  time  may  be  saved  at  the  moment  of 
collecting.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  memorandum  should 
be  looked  over  soon  afterwards,  and  labels  distinctly  explain- 
ing their  situation,  &c.,  be  attached  to  the  specimens  them- 
selves. 

12.  The  specimens  should  be  so  packed,  that  the  surfaces 
may  be  defended  from  exposure  to  air,  moisture,  and  fric- 
tion :  for  which  purpose,  if  strong  paper  cannot  be  obtained, 
dry  moss,  or  straw,  or  leaves,  may  be  employed.  Where 
paper  is  used  for  wrapping  the  specimens,  they  are  best  se- 
cured by  fastening  the  envelope  with  sealing-wax. 

Lastly,  The  collector  must  not  be  discouraged,  oor  be  pre. 

*  It  is  useful  to  mark  on  the  labels  the  day,  and  even  the  hoar,  when  each 
•necimen  is  collected.  This,  with  a  corresponding  note  in  the  memorao- 
clum-book,  wiU  ht  found  to  assist  the  memory,  and  prerent  confotion. 
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vented  from  collecting,  by  finding  that  the  place  which  he 
may  chance  to  visit  in  a  remote  situation,  has  not  a  striking 
appearance,  or  the  rocks  within  his  view  a  very  interesting 
cnaracter ;  since  it  frequently,  and  even  commonly,  happens, 
that  facts  and  specimens,  in  themselves  of  very  little  import- 
ance, become  valuable  by  subsequent  comparison ;  so  that 
scarcely  any  observation,  if  recorded  with  accuracy,  will  be 
thrown  away*  ' 

The  Instruments  required  by  the  geological  traveller  will 
vary,  according  to  the  acquirements  and  specific  objects  of 
the  individual.     The  most  essential  are  : — 

The  Hammer  ;  which,  for  general  purposes  may  be  of  the 
form  represented,  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6).  The  head  should  be 
of  steel  well  tempered,  about  four  inches  from  the  face  to 
the  edge,  and  1}  mch  sauare  in  the  middle ;  the  face  flat,*  and 
square,  or  nearly  so ;  the  edge  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
handle.  The  orifice  for  the  insertion  of  the  handle,  oval,  a 
\erj  little  wider  on  the  outer  side  than  within  ;  its  diameters, 
about  1  inch  vertically,  and  y\  across ;  the  centre  somewhat 
more  than,  \  inch  from  the  face.  The  handle  should  be  of 
ash,  or  otb^r  tough  wood ;  not  less  than  16  inches  long ;  fitting 
tight  into  the  head  at  its  insertion,  without  a  shoulder ;  and  in- 
creasing a  little  in  size  towards  the  end  remote  from  the  head, 
to  prevent  its  slipping. — It  should  be  fixed  in  the  head  by 
means  of  a  thin,  barbed  iron  wedge. 

For  trimming  specimens,  smaller  hammers  may  be  em- 
ployed : — The  form  of  the  head,  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Dr  ATCuUochjt  is  rectangular*  The  dimensions  of 
the  face  may  be  1  inch  bv  | ;  the  height  2j^.  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  5). 

It  will  be  expedient  to  have  always  so^e  hammers,  (or  at 
least  the  heads,)  of  difierent  sizes,  in  reserved. 

A  small  miner^s  pick  is  useful  for  cutting  out,  and  splitting 
portions  of  slaty  rocks;  or  for  obtaining  specimens  of  clays,  &c. 

A  small  stone-cutter^s  dUseL — A  cnisel  with  a  handle,  of 
the  form  here  represented,  will  often  save  the  hand  of  an  in- 
expert collector,^  and  better  enable  him  to  direct  his  blow. 
(PI.  Ill,  Fig.  4). 

For  Packing  ihe  Specimens. — ^A  stock  of  strong  paper.  Seal' 
ing^oaxm  Wntir^'paper^  cut  into  labels.  Thick  gum-water^  to 
cement  the  labels  to  the  specimens. 

*  A  rounded  hemd  is  most  durable.    W. 

t  '<  On  the  forms  of  Mmerahgieal  Hmnmers"   Quart  Joor.  vol.  xi.  1821, 
p.  1,  ke. 
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For  the  Coftveyance  of  specimens. — A  large  bt^  of  leaiher, 
with  straps  for  the  shoulders.  Strong  canvass  &ag«,  ofsmalUr 
size,  are  very  convenient  for  subdivision  and  arrangement. — 
For  the  protection  of  crystals,  or  delicate  petrifactions,  &c. 
1000/  or  cotton  are  necessary ;  and  small  wooden  boxes  (like 
those  used  for  holding  wafers)  are  sometimes  required.  For 
distant  carria^,  strong  wooden  boxes,  casks,  or  baskets. 

The  followmg  are  either  essential,  or  useful  in  various  de- 
grees, for  obtaining  and  recording  observations. 

Pocket  Memorandwn'Books,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
sketches. 

A  Pocket  Compass.* 

A  Measuring-tape,  of  fifty  feet,  or  more. 

A  Telescope. 

A  Camera  Lucida. 

A  Box  of  Colours. 

The  best  Maps  should  always  be  sought  for : — And,  the 
true  economy  to  the  traveller  being  that  which  saves  time, 
it  is  best  to  mark,  or  even  to  colour  the  map,  in  the  field. 
Notes  inserted  on  imperfect  maps,  or  deduced  afterwards  from 
memoranda,  are  less  authentic ;  and  the  process  is  frequently 
neglected. 

rortable^Barometers,  with  detached  thermometers,  are  de- 
sirable ;  and  the  best  instruments  are  ultimately  the  cheapest. 
But,  unfortunately,  barometers  of  every  construction  are  very 
easily  damaged  or  deranged. — Minute  accuracy,  however,  in 
the  determination  of  heights,  though  very  interesting  to 
physical  geography,  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  to 
the  geologist.    . 

If  the  collector  be  a  surveyor,  he  will  know  best  to  what 
purposes  a  Pocket  Sextant,  or  a  small  Theodolite,  is  applicable: 
—the  measurement  of  distances,— of  heights. — and  of  the  in- 
clination of  strata,  &c. 


Art.  LIV. — Sketch  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Gay  Head,  and  of 
Bird  Island,  with  a  Description  of  a  large  Sun  Fish,  cau^ 
in  Vineyard  Sound*  [Extracted  from  a  Letter  from  General 
H.  A.  S»  Dearborn,  to  one  of  the  Editors.] 

D«AB  SlB, 

Having  recently  visited  Gay  Head,  a  southwestern 
promontory  of  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  one  of 

*  ▲  clinometer,  tools  for  driUiog,  a  copper  primiog  wire,  and  gmipow- 
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the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  geological  localities  in 
New  England,  I  send  you  specimens  of  the  minerals  which 
were  collected. 

The  front  of  the  cliff  has  an  altitude  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fiftj  feet,  with  a  base  of  near  four  hundred  yards.  The 
strata  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  grey,  and  white  clays  and  ochres, 
white  siliceous  sand,  mingled  with  a  small  portion  of  pipe 
clay,  ferruginous  stones,  ores  of  iron,  bituminous  wood  and 
coal,  have  a  dip  to  the  northeast  of  between  40  and  50  de- 
grees. 

These  strata  are  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  each  con- 
taining, either  in  distinct  masses,  or  admixtures  of  several, 
and  sometimes  of  all,  the  various  substances,  above  named ; 
and  are  covered  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  with  sand,  gravel, 
rolled  pieces  of  quartz  and  boulders  of  granite  and  sienite, 
from  small  pebbles,  to  masses  of  hundreds  of  tons'  weight. 

The  boulders,  of  the  larger  size,  generally  appear  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  many  of  them  are  entirely 
buried  in  the  gravel  and  sand. 

The  base  of  the  cliff  beine  constantly  abraded  by  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  which  roll  in  upon  the  beach,  with  tre- 
mendous violence,  during  heavy  gales  of  wind,  the  superin- 
cumbent masses  of  clay  and  stones  are  constantly  tumbling 
down,  and  the  former  gradually  liquifying,  is  swept  away  by 
the  receding  tide,  and  leaves  the  shore  covered  with  gravel 
and  large  stones,  which  formerly  rested  upon  the  surmce  of 
the  peninsula ;  while  the  transverse  section  of  the  variegated 
strata  of  clay,  sand,  and  bituminous  wood  and  coal,  are  per* 
fectly  exposed  on  nearly  a  perpendicular  precipice,  and  have 
given  to  this  remarkabe  head-land  its  very  appropriate  cogno- 
men. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Pleasant, — the  highest  land 
in  the  island,— distant  four  or  five  miles,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  from  Gay  Head,  shafts  have  been  recently  sunk, 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  white  clay  of  a  superior  quality  ob- 
tained. Large  quantities  are  sent  to  Salem,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  other  places,  for  the  alum  manufactories, — to  be 
made  into  fire-proof  bricks^ — for  the  glass  houses,  and  vari- 
ous other  purposes*  Formerly  the  Salem  Chemical  Labora- 
tory was  furnished  with  clay  from  Gay  Head,  and  over  six 
hundred  tons  were  annually  exported  from  thence,  which 
cost,  delivered  on  board  the  vessels,  three  dollars  per  ton. 
The  beds  are  no  longer  wrought,  and  the  Indians  wno  were 
employed  in  collecting  the  purest  kinds  of  white  clay,  are 
now  at  work  in  the  shafts,  near  Mount  Pleasant. 
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Clay  appears  in  the  north-western  bank  of  Martha's  Vine- 

Jard,  at  several  places  between  Gay  Head  and  Holme's 
[ole,  and  the  superincumbent  stratum  is  similar   to  that, 
which  has  been  described,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  place. 

It  is  evident  that  the  deposition  of  sand,  gravel,  and  bould- 
ers, which  rests  upon  the  clay  formation,  was  made  by  so.ne 
Ereat  convulsion,  or  mighty  flood,  subsequently  to  that,  which 
uried  the  primitive  foresu  under  its  loft^  strata,  as  there  are 
none  of  the  granitic  boulders  imbedded  m  them. 

There  are  many  thin  strata  of  ferruginous  stones,  various 
ores  of  iron  and  arsenic,  traversing  those  of  clay,  at  Gay 
Head ;  and  in  one  of  them,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, are  imbedded  many  bones,  apparently  of  whales,  sharks, 
and  other  fish, — some  of  which  are  mineralized,  but  others 
«till  remain  unchanged*  Sharks'  teeth  of  the  size  represented 
PL  III,  fig.  ^  3,  are  also  met  with.'*' 

There  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  Indians  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  who  own  about  twenty-five  hundred  acres 
of  land,  including  the  peninsula,  at  the  south-western  end  of 
the  island,  whose  extremity  is  Gay  Head.  Their  small  and 
comfortless  huts  are  not  collected  into  villages,  but  scattered 
over  the  whole  area  of  their  sterile  domain*  They  raise  a 
little  corn,  some  v^etabies,  keep  a  few  cows  and  sheep,  but 
depend  chiefly  upon  fishing  and  digging  white  clay  for  a  sup- 
port. Some  of  the  voung  men  eo  '^  a  vohaUng^^  from  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford,  and  make  expert  harpooners,  and 
a  few  of  them  enter  the  merchant  service. 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  the  number  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  from  intemperance  and  poverty.  The 
deaths  amone  the  children  are  much  greater,  than  in  the  same 
number  of  white  people. 

Although  they  have  continued  upon  the  soil  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  retained  many  of  their  native  habits,  they  have  no 
chiefs,  or  form  of  government ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable, 
they  have  entirely  lost  their  aboriginal  language,  and  speak 
only  Ek)glish.  The  period  of  their  extinction  can  not  be 
distant. 

Upon  visiting  the  light  house  on  Bird  Island,  at  the  north- 
-em  extremity  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mr  Moore,  the  keeper,  gave 
me  specimens  of  a  metallic  substance,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  iron  ore,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  still  ne  ob- 
served, that  with  the  usual  tests  there  were  no  indications  of 
that  metal ;  and  having  paid  considerable  attention  to  chem- 

•  And  caita  of  msptdei  of  Venaf.  PI.  m.  fig.  1.    W. 
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istry  and  mineralogy,  he  thought  it  possible,  that  it  might  be 
columbium.* 

Mr  Moore  first  noticed  this  ore  among  the  sand,  on  the 
beach,  and  afterwards  detected  it  in  several  of  the  granitic 
masses  of  rocks  which  are  scattered  over  the  shores  pf  the 
island,  and  extend  a  considerable  distance  into  the  bay. 

On  my  return  from  the  Vineyard  Sound,  being  becalmed, 
off  Chatham,  an  uncommon  fish  was  discovered,  near  the 
cutter ;  I  immediately  went  in  pursuit  in  the  boat,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  harpooning  it.  One  of  the  lieutenants  and  a  sea- 
man, who  haa  made  several  whaling  voyages  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  recognized  it,  as  a  Sun  Fish, — the  Tetraoden  Mola  of 
Linnseus. 

1  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  it,  (PI.  Ill,  fig*  2). 
Length,  4  feet  1  inch.  Width,  2  feet  3  inches.  Length  of 
dorsal  fin,  20|  inches.  Length  of  anal  fin,  19  inches.  Width 
of  dorsal  and  anai  fins,  9  incnes.  Length  of  pectoral  fins,  6| 
inches.  Breadth  of  pectoral  fins,  7  inches.  Estimated  weight, 
300  lbs. 

The  following  description  by  Willoughby,  in  his  His.  Pise, 
of  this  remarkable  fish,  is  generally  correct. 

"  Sun-Fish, — Mola, — the  Tetraoden  Mola  of  Linnaeus,  and 
a  species  of  ostracian,  in  the  Artedian  system  in  Ichthyology ; 
a  fish  of  a  very  singular  figure. 

^'  Its  body  is  broad  and  short,  and  its  hinder  extremity  is 
terminated  by  a  singular  fin  which  serves  it  for  a  tail ;  so  that 
it  looks  like  the  head  of  a  large  fish  severed  from  its  body ; 
it  is  frequently  of  two  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  very 
much  exceeds  that  size,  growing  to  even  two  hundred  weight. 
It  has  no  scales,  but  is  covered  with  a  hard,  harsh,  and  rough 
skin.  Its  back  is  black  and  its  belly  white ;  the  sides,  are 
of  a  middle  colour  between  both.  Its  back  and  belly  both 
terminate  in  a  narrow  edge.  Its  mouth  is  very  small  for  the 
size  of  the  fish,  and  when  open  is  round.  Its  jaws  are  hard 
and  edged  like  a  knife,  within ;  externally  they  are  rough,  as 
if  beset  with  several  rows  of  small  teeth.  The  head  does  not 
at  all  project  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  eyes  are  very 
small.  The  gills  are  only  two  elliptic  holes,  covered  with 
their  proper  membranes.  Its  flesh  is  very  soft,  and  its  bones 
are  an  gristly  and  tender.  The  skin  sticks  very  firmly  to 
the  flesh,  and  is  not  easily  taken  ofil  It  is  caught  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  sometimes  in  the  British  seas.'^ 

*  On  examination  of  the  specimens,  they  prored  to  be  titatiiferous  oxid# 
of  Iron.  W. 
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The  eyes,  instead  of  bein^  "  very  sroall,^  are  as  large  a9 
those  of  an  ox,  and  being  mrnisbed  with  a  nictitant  mem^ 
brane,  when  they  are  touched  they  are  immediatelv  with- 
drawn below  the  exterior  surface,  and  enveloped  by  the  folds 
of  this  membrane,  which  is  thick  and  wrinkled. 

The  caudal  fin  is  scalloped  and  has  a  motion  just  below 
the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins,  where  the  skin  is  wrinkled,  as  is 
the  case  at  the  base  of  the  other  fins. 

This  fish  is  never  seen,  but  in  calm  weather,  and  more  gen- 
erally when  the  sun  shines  bright ;  it  then  rises  near  the  sur- 
face, and  the  dorsal  fin  appears  out  of  water.  In  swimming, 
it  has  a  rocking  motion,  and  occasionally  turns  on  its  side  and 
gently  floats  along. 

They  are  not  common  on  our  coast,  but  are  plenty  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  some  have  been  caught  which  weighed 
800  pounds.  Parts  of  them  are  eaten  by  the  whalemen,  but 
not  when  other  fish  can  be  obtained.  The  gristly  substance 
which  constitutes  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  fish,  is  very  elastic, 
and  when  cut  into  balls  they  rebound  like  those  made  of 
caoutchouc. 

Brinley  Plact^  Roxhury^  Aug.  28,  1 826. 


Art.  LV. — Notice  of  the  Discovery  aiid  Geological  Situation  of 

the  Native  Gold  of  Vermont. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  information  in  regard  to  the  mass 
of  native  gold,  lately  found  at  New  Fane  in  Vermont,  we 
have  been  politely  favoured  with  the  following  letter  from 
General  Field.  Accompanying  the  letter  was  a  specimen  of 
the  gold,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  Harvard 
College.* 

*  In  former  numbers  of  this  joornal,  particular  notice  was  taken  of  all  the 
additions  to  the  cabinet  of  minerals  at  Cambridge,  but  as  the  publicatioD  of 
a  list  of  minerals  and  localities  could  be  interesting  to  but  a  small  portion  of 
our  readers,  it  was  discontinued.  Since  that  time  the  additions  have  been 
very  numerous,  so  much  so,  indeed,  tliat  the  spacious  apartment  in  which  the 
mineralogical  collection  is  arranged,  is  insufficient  for  their  advantageous 
display.  Many  donations  have  beeii  made  by  mineralogists,  and  others,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  several  boxes  have  t>een  transmitted  by  our 
countrymen  resident  abroad.  Ample  supplies  of  the  minerals  of  New  Eng- 
land have  been  obtained  by  occasional  excursions,  of  which  mineralogists 
«re  invited  to  avail  themselves  in  exchange.  Boxes  may  be  addressed  to 
the  care  of  Hilliard,  Gray,  k  Co.,  Boston. 

A  box  of  highly  interesting  specimens  of  the  ores  of  South  America  has 
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Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  examined  into  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  native  gold,  lately  found  in  New 
Fane,  Vermont,  and  the  following  statement  is  the  result  of 
my  inquiries,  which  may  be  proved  by  indubitable  testimony. 
The  gold  was  found  in  the  highway  near  the  dwelling  house 
of  Samuel  Ingram,  by  a  son  of  his,  and  was,  unquestionably, 
there  deposited  with  a  quantity  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel, 
which  had,  a  few  days  previously,  been  thrown  into  the  road, 
by  the  highway  surveyor,  in  repairing  a  bridge,  which  had 
been  injured  by  a  freshet.  Upon  examining  the  excava* 
tion,  made  by  the  surveyor,  from  which  the  gold  must  have 
been  taken,  we  find  the  soil  to  be  alluvial,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  brought  down  and  dejiosited  by  a  small  rivulet, 
which  descends  from  a  high  hill.  It  consists  of  thin  sti-ata  of 
clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  water-worn  stones.  The  clay  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  yellow  mica,  which,  from  its  brilliant 
lustre,  is  very  deceptive,  and,  unless  critically  examined, 
would  be  considered  pure  gold. 

The  specimen  of  gold,  when  found,  was  invested  with  an 
incrustation  of  a  brownish  colour,  which  *vas  readily  removed 
by  washing.  Its  weight  was  8^  ounces,  its  form  was  conical, 
and  there  were  firmly  adhering  to  its  base,  a  number  of  small, 
transpi^rent  rock  crystals.  The  gold  is  soft,  ductile,  flexible, 
and  malleable;  its  specific  gravity  is  I6.>,  and  it  has  the 
metallic  lustre  of  virgin  gold.  From  the  various  tests,  which 
have  been  applied  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  iden- 
tity and  purity  of  the  mineral. 

The  soil  in  the  region  in  which  the  gold  was  found,  is  argil- 
laceous, and  affords  beds  of  excellent  potter's  clay.  The 
rocks,  in  situ^  are  all  of  the  primitive  class,  consisting  of  horn- 
blende, hornblende  slate,  and  green-stone  porphyry,  which 

been  received  from  William  Tudor,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Lima ;  and  several 
specimens  from  the  late  J.  B.  Dabney,  Esq  ,  Consul  at  Fayal,  (Azores).  To 
Dr  Bou6  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  complete  an^l  instructive  suite  of  the 
formations  of  the  south  of  France  and  Germany ;  to  Professors  Montjcelli, 
Ferrara,  Gismondi,  and  Carpi,  for  the  minerals  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  to  Baron 
Lederer  for  some  from  Austria,  %nd  to  M.  M.  Andre,  Brongniart,  Hausmann 
Brooke,  Meade,  Heulaiid,  Traill  and  others,  for  specimens  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

A  specimen  of  the  gold  of  North  Carolina  was  presented  some  time  since 
by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster;  sevenil  varieties  of  iron  ores  and  other  sub< 
stances,  by  Israel  Thorndike,  Jr,  Esq.,  Mr  Quinby,  and  Mr  Alger.  Many 
interesting  specimens  have  been  received  from  His  Eicelleucy  the  Governor 
of  Maine,  General  Dearborn,  Professors  Silliman,  Hall^  and  Torrey,  Messrs. 
Delafield,  Allen,  Fowler,  Jackson,  Emmons,  Hammatt,  Chapin,  and  othei;i 
whose  liberal  contributions  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice.        W. 

Bast.  Jour.  Aug.  ^  Sept.  1826.         lo 
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are  often  found  alternating  with  m>ca  slate.  The  sulphates 
of  iron  and  alumina  are  abundant  in  the  mica  slate  of  that 
region.  They  are  found  efflorescing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
rocks,  and  in  dry  seasons,  large  quantities  of  those  salts  might 
be  collected,  with  but  little  labour. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Sic. 

MARTIN  FIELD. 
JfewFane^  Sept.  30^  1826. 

P.  S.  With  this,  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  gold  above 
mentioned,  for  your  examination.  It  was  taken  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lump,  and  is  as  fair  a  specimen  as  I  could 
procure. 


Aet.  LVl. — Jiotice  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Nofoa  Scotia,  and  of 
severed  Kew  Localities  of  American  Minerals.        J.  W.  W. 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  has  lon^  been  known  to  con- 
tain laree  deposits  of  iron  ores  and  coat,  but  has  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  examined  bv  any  geologist.  Of  its  miner* 
alogy,  we  have  been  too  long  kept  in  ignorance,  and  although 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  government  for  a  mineralo- 
gical  survey,  we  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

Some  months  since,  being  presented  with  specimens  of 
several  of  the  ores  of  iron  from  different  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, by  Mr  J.  B.  Quinbt,  whose  object  in  visiting  the  place 
had  been  to  discover  iron  ores,  much  interesting  mformation 
was  obtained  from  him  in  regard  to  the  localities.  The  ores 
are  chiefly  the  magnetic,  specular,  and  argillaceous.  Some 
of  them  are  found  along  the  margin  of  St  Mary's  Bay,  in 
horizontal  strata  of  from  1  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  separat- 
ed by  layers  of  greenstone.  Others  are  met  with  in  detached 
masses  or  boulders,  and  are  sometimes  nodular.  These  are 
more  or  less  associated  with  granite  boulders  and  masses  of 
felspar  and  quartz. 

An  important  locality  of  magnetic  iron  is  at  Clements. 
The  rock  which  accompanies  it  is  clay  slate,  and  according 
to  Mr  Quinby  the  two  pass  into  each  other.  It  constitutes  a 
"  vein  or  bed"  10  feet  wide,  but  as  yet  its  extent  cannot  be 
well  ascertained.     Boulders  of  this  ore  are  abundant  over  a 
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district  of  country  for  2  miles  in  length  and  from  ^  to  |  of 
a  mile  in  width,  they  are  uniformly  slaty  in  their  structure. 
The  course  of  the  bed  or  vein  is  about  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  It 
appears  to  be  solid  and  free  from  seams ;  it  will  probably 
require  to  be  drilled  and  blasted,  which  will  materially  in- 
crease the  expense  of  working  it. 

AtNictaurc  the  deposite  of  iron  is  of  great  extent,  forming  a 
bed  extending  several  miles  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction* 
This  ore  is  sUghtly  magnetic,  and  constitutes  a  regular  vein, 
which  is  6  feet  wide,  the  walls  of  the  vein  inclining  outwards. 
The  ore  throughout  is  intersected  by  numerous  seams  run- 
ning in  every  direction*  This  circumstance  will  greatly 
facilitate  any  mining  operations,  and  admit  the  use  of  the 
wedge,  by  which  masses  of  great  size  mav  be  removed*  It 
exhibits  impressions  of  Terebratulae,  as  does  the  adjoining 
slate,  especially  where  in  contact  with  or  passing  into  the  ore* 

In  one  or  two  specimens  portions  of  the  original  shell  were 
found,  but  instances  of  this  are  rarely  to  be  observed*  Some 
of  the  seams  are  filled  up  with  a  substance  like  reddle. 

The  Moose  river  and  Nictaurc  beds  of  ore  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  40  miles,  and  on  the  same  range  of  hills 
which  passes  in  a  M.  E.  and  S.  W*  direction  through  the 
county  of  Annapolis,  nearly  parallel  with  and  about  15  miles 
S*  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Clay  slate  is  abundant  in  this 
range,  and  in  many  places  is  susceptible  of  being  split  into 
large  slabs  and  tables.  It  was  considered  probable  by  Mr 
Qumby  that  these  beds  or  veins  of  ore  traverse  the  greater 
part  oi  this  range,  from  the  magnetic  needle  being  affected 
throughout  the  whole  extent. 

At  Nictaurc  the  ore  was  formerly  smelted  at  a  small  blooni- 
ery  forge,  but  the  iron  is  said  to  have  been  of  inferior  quality. 
This  probably  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  imperfect  method  of 
working  the  ore* 

At  Aylesford,  argillaceous  iron  ore  was  found  in  several 
places,  in  great  quantity,  extending  6  or  8  miles  along  the 
course  of  Annapolis  river* 

Near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  an  ore  was  first  ob- 
tained which  was  supposed  to  be  manganese,  and  as  such  sent 
to  the  United  States*  It  proved  on  examination  to  be  mag- 
netic iron  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
oxide  of  manganese* 

The  specimens  brought  by  Mr  Quinby  were  lately  followed 
by  others  still  more  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  as  frag- 
ments of  amethyst,  laumonite,  and  several  analogous  miner- 
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als.  Arrangements  made  to  visit  these  localities  during  the 
past  summer  were  reluctantly  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  long  continued  wet  and  unfavourable  weather.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  Mr  Francis  Alger,  who  had  been  some  months  on 
the  peninsula,  rcturhed  with  several  boxes  of  different  sub- 
stances, which  he  had  met  with  while  engaged  in  searching  for 
ores  of  iron.  The  examination  of  these  substances  has  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  new  locality  of  many  highly  interesting  and 
bcauiifiil  minerals,  and  Mr  Alger  has,  with  great  liberality, 
allowed  us  to  select  from  his  collection  a  series  of  specimens, 
with  permission  to  offer  some  account  of  them.* 

The  rock  crystals  which  were  obtained  are  of  great  size, 
one  of  these  measures  nine  inches  across  each  lateral  plane 
of  the  prism,  and  the  length  of  one  of  the  accuminatin^  planes 
is  10  inches.  The  weight  of  one  of  the  crystals  brought 
by  Mr  Algev  U  90  pounds,  the  diameter  of  its  base  is  IS 
inches,  and  its  length  19  inches.  Both  this  and  the  smaller 
crystals  and  fragments  are  smoky,  and  yet  quite  transpa-* 
rent ;  in  some  the  intensity  of  colour  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  rock  crystals  found  in  several  places  in  Scotland,  and 
known  in  commerce  as  Cairngoroms — the  name  being  deriv- 
ed from  the  range  of  mountains  in  which  they  were  first  met 
with,  and  which  has  been  retained  by  the  lapidaries  and  ap- 
plied to  smoky  and  topaz  coloured  quartz  from  any  locality. 
The  Scotch  rock  crystals  are  obtained  in  the  water  courses 
ajid  ravines  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  traveller 
often  meets  with  small  parties  of  children  and  individuals 
who  arc  searching  for  them  ;  they  are  mostly  found  more  or 
less  rounded  by  attrition,  and  it  is  somewhat  rare  to  meet 
with  a  perfect  crystal.  The  stones  are  sold  to  the  lapidaries 
in  Edinburgh  and  other  large  towns,  by  whom  they  are  some- 
times submitted  to  certain  processes,  by  which  the  colour  is 
heightened,  diminished,  or  wholly  removed.  This  is  done 
by  enclosing  the  mineral  in  charcoal,  and  submitting  it  to 
heat ;  or  by  heating  it  and  plunging  it  into  different  coloured 
solutions.  The  largest  specimen  which  has  been  found  in 
Scotland,  weighs  about  78  lbs. 

The  beauty  of  the  Nova  Scotia  rock  crystals  is  increased 
by  the  long  and  slender  prisms  of  black  schorl  which  they 
contain ;  some  of  them  are  3  inches  in  length  and  but  ^j  in 
thickness,  t 

The  specimjens  found  by  Mr  Alger  were  lonpe  and  in  th^ 

*  Tbeie  have  been  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  Harvard  College. 
Mr  A.  has  bad  a  leal  of  mach  beauty  cot  from  one  of  these  crystaU. 
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soil,  but  it  is  very  obvious  from  the  appearance  of  the  exte- 
rior, that  they  were  derived  from  the  neighbouring  ridges  or 
veins  of  granite,  as  pieces  of  the  other  constituents  of  granite 
still  adhere  to  them. 

Alternations  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  with  veins  of 
reddle,  occur  at  Digby  Neck,  forming  precipices  one  hun- 
dred or  more  feet  in  height.  This  deposite  of  sandstone  de- 
serves careful  examination. 

Amethyst ;  many  rich  and  high  coloured  specimens  of  this 
mineral  were  obtained  by  Mr  Alger.  The  crystals  are  asso- 
ciated with  magnetic  iron,  and  in  some  specimens  with  cal- 
cedony  and  jasper ;  most  of  the  specimens  have  been  obvious- 
ly taken  from  geodes,  but  some  of  them  are  in  thin  and  flat 
masses,  having  formed  incrustations  upon  the  ore.  The  prin- 
cipal locality  is  in  the  North  mountains  at  Digby  Neck.  The 
ore  itself,  at  this  place,  occurs  in  detached  masses  only,  vary* 
ing  in  weight  from  1  to  10  cwt. 

Spec  ular  iron  ore ;  some  of  this  is  equal  in  beauty  to  that 
from  Elba  ;  it  occurs  at  the  head  of  St  Mary's  Bay. 

By  this  interesting  collection  a  new  locality  oi  laumonite 
is  made  known  to  us,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  speci- 
mens, this  substance  occurs  in  large  masses  and  abundantly. 
It  has  in  general  a  deeper  red  colour  externally  than  the 
foreign  specimens,  and  within  is  of  a  flesh  colour  more  or 
less  intense,  and  white.  The  principal  locality  is  at  Sandy 
Cove,  in  Digby  Neck,  where  it  forms  numerous  vc'jns  travers- 
ing a  precipice  of  trap  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  extending 
along  the  shore,  and  lorming  a  barrier  to  the  sea  for  a  long 
distance.  The  veins  are  of  various  thickness  and  length, 
and  nearly  vertical.  The  laumonite  is  associated  with  ex- 
ceedingly beautiiiil  crystals  of  rhomb  spar,  chabasie,  meso- 
type,  heulandite,  and  icthyophthalmite.  These  minerals  are 
accompanied  by  small  plates  of  specular  iron  ore,  which  from 
its  brilliancy,  has,  till  recently,  been  deemed  an  ore  of  silver, 
and  been  sought  with  avidity  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese ;  in  some  specimens  this  sub- 
stance is  well  crystallized ;  and  was  met  with  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Radiated  manganese  occurs  in  loose 
masses  at  Lawrencetown  about  20  miles  east  from  Halifax. 

Large  masses,  exceeding  a  ton  in  weight,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  diallage,  occur  at  Nictaurc,  and  the  same  mineral 
is  associated  with  iron  pyrites  at  Clements. 

Among  the  specimens  were  several  others  indicating  the 
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existence  of  trap  rocks,  as  wacki,  elinkstoae,  jasper,  and  dis* 
linct  trap.  There  were  a  few  pieces  of  sulpburet  of  antimooy 
of  great  beauty,  and  of  native  copper  from  Cape  Dory. 

Sulphuret  ot  iron  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  clay 
slate,  near  the  mouth  of  Bear  river.  It  is  principally  the 
amorphous  variety,  and  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture, 
effloresces,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron;  it  has 
never  been  worked,  but  will  probably  prove  an  abufidant 
source  of  copperas. 

Brown  and  red  hematite,  has  been  found  in  small  quantity, 
in  Digby,  but  not  in  situ ;  it  is  thought  however,  by  Mr  Aleer, 
that  an  extensive  deposite  of  these  <Mres  exists  in  the  vicinity. 

The  minerals  thus  briefly  noticed  show  that  we  have  in 
our  vicinity  formations  analo^us  to  those'  of  Iceland  and 
Ferroe,  and  that  this  whole  district  deserves  the  careful  ex* 
amination  of  geologists. 

New  Locality  ofScapolite,  Rose  Quartz^  ^c. — In  the  town  of 
Freeport  in  Maine,  within  a  few  miles  of  Brunswick,  I  discov- 
ered a  bed  of  limestone  containing  scapolite  and  pargasite. 
The  portions  of  limestone  upon  the  surface  were  full  of  these 
substances,  and  the  crystals  although  much  changed  and  in- 
jured from  exposure,  were  quite  distinct.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  limestone  and  its  accompanying  minerals  is 
remarkably  like  that  at  Bolton  in  this  State,  and  it  is  probable 
that  beneath  the  surface  the  former  will  be  found  to  contain 
as  great  a  variety  of  substances.  It  is  a  primitive  limestone, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  grained  granite,  but 
from  the  state  of  the  field  in  which  it  was  noticed,  I  was  un- 
able to  ascertain  its  liouts,  or  whether  the  two  rocks  were  in 
actual  contact. 

The  granite  is  in  some  places  composed  of  gigantic  crystals 
^f  felspar,  and  the  quartz  is  rose  coloured. 

J^ew  Localiijj  (/Garnet,  {dnnamon  Stone?)  SahUu,  fyc — ^The 
limestone  of  Bolton  appears  to  extend  in  a  N.  E.  direction  as 
far  as  Chelmsford,  and  in  a  late  examination  of  this  formation, 
I  discovered  at  Carlisle,  near  Chelmsford,  uncommonly  fine 
crystals  of  dodecaedralffarnet,idocrase(Egerane),sahlite, par- 
gasite, and  scapolite.  The  crystals  are  imbedded  in  the  Ime- 
stone,  and  when  this  is  removed  by  the  cautioususeof  acids,  the 

famets  exhibit  a  most  brilliant  lustre,  and  perfect  dodecaedral 
)rm ;  the  angles  and  edges  being  often  replaced.  These 
crystals  vary  m  size,  some  are  quite  small,  while  others  are 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  They  are  perfect  gefiis,  and 
will  probably  prove  to  be  cinnamon  stone,  or  essonit^.    It 
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will  depend,  as  Haidinger  remarks,  upon  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  regular  forms  of  cinnamon  stone,  whether  or 
not  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  species  of  its  own.  The 
close  agreement  of  all  its  properties  with  those  of  dodeca- 
edral  garnet,  and  the  tessular  forms  inferred  from  the  ob* 
servations  of  Biot,  Brewster,  &c.  render  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  it  is  a  variety  of  dodecaedral  garnet.  Robell, 
in  a  memoir  on  Garnet,  maintains  that  cinnamon  stone  is  a 
variety  of  garnet ;  and  is  disposed  to  consider  helvin  and 
the  hyacinth  red  and  orange  coloured  garnets  of  Piedmont  as 
varieties  of  cinnamon  stone.* 

New  Locality  of  Chabasie^ — I  have  lately  discovered  crys- 
tals of  chabasie  in  the  sienite  of  Charlestown  (Mass.)  asso- 
ciated with  prehnite. 

Beryls  of  large  size. — ^At  Georgetown,  Parker's  island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river  I  found  in  a  high  ridge  of 
granite,  crystals  of  Beryl,  exceeding  fifteen  inches  in  lei^h,. 
and  six  in  thickness ;  one  of  these,  now  in  the  colleee  cabinet, 
is  acuminated,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour  and  nearPfr  transpa- 
rent. They  are  associated  with  schorl  of  nearly  equal  size 
and  in  great  abundance ;  and  I  have  recently  received  from 
A.  Hammatt  Esq.  of  Bath,  garnets  and  egerane,  resembling 
those  noticed  above,  discovered  by  that  gentleman  at  Phipps^ 
burg  on  the  Kennebec. 


New  Work  on  Mineralogy. — ^Dr  J*  L.  Comstock,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  is  publishmg  a  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  which, 
from  a  portion  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  prom- 
ises to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works  on  this  science, 
and  a  convenient  text  book  for  students. 

The  Moon  and  its  Inhabitants. — Olbers  considers  it  as  very 
probable  that  the  moon  is  inhabited  by  rational  creatures, 
and  that  its  surface  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  vegetation 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  our  own.  earth.  Gruithuisen 
maintains,  that  he  has  discovered,  by  means  of  his  telescope, 
great  artificial  works  in  the  moon,  erected  by  the  Lunarians ; 
and  very  lately,  another  observer  maintains,  from  actual  ob- 

*  See  Edin.  N.  Jour.  896. 
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ServatioD,  that  great  edifices  do  exist  in  the  moon.  Noggerath, 
the  geologist,  does  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions 
published  by  Griathuisen,  but  maintains  that  all  these  ap- 
pearances are  owing  to  vast  whin-dikes  or  trap  veins  rising 
above  the  general  lunar  surface.  Gruithuisen,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  great  astronomer  Gauss,  after  describing  the 
regular  figures  ne  had  discovered  in  the  moon,  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  a  correspondence  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon.  He  brought,  he  says,  to  Gausses  recollection,  the  idea 
he  had  communicated  many  years  ago  to  Zimmerman.  Gauss 
answered,  that  the  plan  of  erecting  a  geometrical  figure  on  the 
plains  of  Siberia  corresponded  with  his  opinion,  because,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  a  correspondence  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon  could  only  be  begun  by  means  of  such  mathemati- 
cal contemplations  and  ideas,  which  we  and  they  must  have 
in  common.  The  vast  circular  hollows  in  the  mooir  have 
been  by  some  considered  as  evidences  of  volcanic  action, 
but  they  differ  so  much  in  form  and  structure  from  volcanic 
craters,  that  many  are  now  of  opinion,  and  with  reason,  that 
they  are  vast  circular  valleys. — Edin.  ^.  Phil.  Joum. 

Mortchini  an  Jlfas:n«/wm.— It  results  from  the  experiments 
of  this  distinguished  philosopher,  that  there  very  probably 
exists  a  magnetic  power  in  light,  particularly  in  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  violet  ray ;  and  also,  that  this  power  is  to  be 
ascribed  more  to  the  chemical  or  dcoxydising  rays,  than  to 
the  violet  ray  itself.  If  this  newly  discovered  property  of 
light  shall  be  confirmed  hf  the  experiments  of  others,  we 
must  not,  as  some  are  disposed  to  do,  abandon  the  idea  of 
the  earth's  magnetism.  The  earth,  as  Morichini  remarks, 
will  absorb  the  magnetic  fluid  of  the  solar  rays,  as  it  absorbs 
heat  and  light.  Iron  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  as  pyrophorus  to  caloric  and  phosphorus,  by  isola- 
tion, to  light. — Ibid. 

Chloridt  of  Liint  as  an  Antiseptic. — The  chloride  of  lime  Ts 
remarkable  for  its  antiseptic  powers  :  thus,  if  an  aniaial  body 
already  offensive  owing  to  putrefaction,  is  drenched  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  the  smell  entirely  disappears ; 
further,  if  fresh  flesh  is  drenched  in  it  soon,  that  is  in  a  few 
days,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  mummy-like  whitish  sub- 
stance, and  does  not  give  out  any  unpleasat^t  smell;  hence  it 
has  been  recommended  to  use  chloride  of  lime,  in  preference 
to  all  other  substances,  in  the  embalming  of  bodies.  \  lb.  of 
chloride  may  be  added  to  20  lbs.  of  water. 

5/rut  /are  of  the,  Swiss  Alps. — From  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes, 
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by  Marseilles,  Gap,  Grenoble,  Geneva  and  Bex,  similar  and 
very  simple  geogaostical  relations  occur.  The  lowest  rock 
is  blackish  marly  limestone,  which,  from  its  fossils,  and  other 
characters,  appears  to  be  a  lias  limestone ;  to  this  succeeds  a 
white,  compact,  often  oolitic  limestone,  which  is  Jura  lime- 
stone, and  is  often  covered  with  clay,  sandstone,  marl,  &c. 
that  belong  to  the  quader  sandstone  and  green  sandstone. 
The  valleys  are  often  filled  with  Molasse«  The  Swiss  Alps 
are,  in  all  probability,  similarly  constructed.  The  dark  tran- 
sition limestone,  with  its  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  belong 
to  the  lias  formation ;  the  true  alpine  limestone  to  the  Jura 
limestone ;  the  green  sand  and  quader  sandstone  form  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  calcareous  alps,  as  on  the  Mount  Saleve, 
Diablerets,  &c.  it  seems  problematical  if  true  transition 
limestone  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  Alps.    If  the  view  now 

S'ven  be  correct,  says  Kefferstein,  the  calcareous  alps  and 
e  Jura  exhibit  the  same  geognostical  structure  and  compo- 
sitionf»and  probably  were  at  one  time  connected  together  (as 
is  the  case  at  present  in  the  south  of  France),  formmg  an  ex- 
tensive plateau,  which,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  suffered 
violent  elevations  and  depressions,  fc^  whicn  the  green  sand, 
for  example,  was  raised  tb  the  height  of  10,000  or  13,000 
feet.  These  changes,  which  have  given  the  present  form  to 
the  Alps,  may  have  taken  place  during  or  after  the  deposition 
of  the  chalk  formation. — Aid. 

StricklaiuTs  Reports^  ^c. — This  work,  as  most  of  our  readers 
probably  know,  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  promcnion  of  Internal  Improvements," 
at  whose  expense  Mr  Strickland  travelled  abroad  to  collect  in- 
formation, on  the  numerous  subjects  of  Canals — Docks — 
Breakwaters — Turnpike  Roads — Railwiys  and  Liocomotive 
Engines — Horse-Gins  and  Cranes — Coke — the  Manufacture 
of  Iron — of  Blistered  and  Cast  Steel — Rollers  for  Bar  and 
Hoop  Iron  and  for  Calico  Printing — and  Gas  Lighting.  The 
Reports  contain  a  summary  account  of  the  pubhc  works  and 
manufactures,  as  above  enumerated,  visited  by  him,  while  in 
Europe.  Much  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  plates. 
These  are  about  sixty  in  number,  and  are  fair  and  clean 
impressions.  In  fact  the  written  reports  are  little  more  than 
introductions  and  explanations  of  the  plates.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  whole  with  some  attention,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  a  valuable  work.  Those  who  are  yet  to  com- 
mence their  researches  in  engineering  and  the  arts,  will  find 
in  it  much  information  expressed  in  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
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manner;  while  the  iniHated  will  often  refer  to  it  for  facts 
which  have  escaped  their  memory.  Higher  praise  than  this 
we  cannot  bestow  upon  it,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  it  con- 
tains any  important  knowledge,  of  which  the  public  were  not 
already  in  possession,  in  one  form  or  another. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr  Stfickland  that  he  has  not  made 
any  considerable  addition  to  our  information  on  the  subjects 
of  his  reports ;  for  the  reports  themselves  furnish  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  have  done  so,  if  the 
society,  whose  agent  he  was,  had  permitted  him  to  confine 
his  attention  to  fewer  objects.  But  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  one  mortal  intelligence,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  one  quarter  of  the  subjects  that  he  was  ordered  to  in- 
vestigate, in  the  period  of  his  travels. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  Mr  Strickland  will  agree  with  us  in 
this,  indeed  he  has  already  recorded  the  same  opinion,  in  his 
work ;  he  says,  in  his  report  on  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
^'  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  one  iron  master  acquminted 
with  the  whole  ground,  there  is  so  much  of  the  subject,  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  depending  upon  tact, 
time,  and  practice,  that  it  b  almost  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
an  exact  system,  that  shall  be  perfectly  understood  by  a 
single  individual.''  Could  it  then  be  expected  that  Mr  Strick- 
land should  possess  himself,  not  only  of  the  iron  manufacture, 
but  of  a  dozen  other  equally  difficuU  subjects,  b  half  as  many 
months  ?  Collect  and  make  drawings  of  their  architecture 
and  machinery,  and  explain  thf  whole  to  the  public  ? 

However  it  may  be  thought  that  the  ^  Pennsylvania  Socie- 
ty has  fallen  short  of  its  object,  by  attempting  too  much ; 
yet  the  effort  itself  deserves  all  praise,  and  we  hope  that  the 
example  of  missions  of  this  kind,  will  find  so  many  imitators, 
that  the  attention  of  each  may  bie  narrowed  to  a  single  kind 
of  public  work  or  manufacture.* 

*  At  p  20^  the  followiog  paragraph  ocean.  "  The  most  approved  ascents 
or  angles  of  elevation  and  depression,  on  the  English  roads,  varv  from  one 
inch  in  a  yard,  to  one  inch  in  a  foot ;  the  latter  l^ing  considered  the  best." 
Probably  the  word  foot,  is  a  mis-print  for  rod.  The  error,  whatever  it  is, 
will  deserve  correction  in  another  edition,  for  which  purpose  we  have 
noticed  it. 
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